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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COLUMBUS. — PIIOSECUTION  OF  DISCOVERY. — HIS  TREAT- 
MENT  Br   THE   COURT. 

1494  — 1503. 

It  is  with  satUfaction  that  the  course  of  our  his- 
tory now  permits  me  to  turn  from  the  melaacholy 
and  mortifying  details  of  superstition  to  the  geoe- 
roDs  efforts  which  the  Spanish  gorerDment  was 
making  to  enlarga  the  limits  of  science  and  domi- 
nion la  the  West.  "  Amidst  the  storms  and  trou- 
bles of  Italy,  Spain  was  every  day  str^cbing  her 
wings  over  a  wider  sweep  of  empire,  and  extendiog 
the  glory  of  her  name  to  the  far  antipodes."  Such 
is  the  swell  of  exultation  with  which  the  enthusiastic 
Italian,  Martyr,  notices  the  brilliant  prepress  of  dis- 
covery under  bis  illustrious  countryman  Columbus.* 
The  Spanish  sovereigns  had  never  lost  sight  of  the 
new  domain  so  unexpectedly  opened  to  them,  as  it 
were,  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  first  ac- 
counts transmitted  by  the  great  navigator  and  his 

*  "  Inter  has  Italis  procetlas  get,  gloriam  nomenqne  suum  ad 
ms^  indies  ac  magis  alaa  pro-  antipodcH  poniget,"  Pet.  Mar- 
tendit  Hiapania,  imperium  aU'      tyr,  Opiu  BpiBtolannn,  ep.  146. 
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4  CQLUHBUS. 

companions,  on  his  second  voyage,  while  their  ima- 
ginations were  warm  with  the  beauty  and  novelty  of 
the  scenes  which  met  their  eyes  in  the  New  World, 
served  to  keep  alive  the  tone  of  excitement  which 
their  unexpected  successes  had  kindled  in  the  na- 
tion.* The  various  specimens  sent  home  in  the  re- 
turn ships,  of  the  products  of  these  unknown  r^ons, 
confirmed  the  agreeable  belief  that  they  formed  part 
of  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  which  had  so  long  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  Europeans.  The  Spanish  court, 
sharing  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  colonization  by  for- 
warding the  requisite  supplies,  and  complying  prompt- 
ly with  the  most  minute  suggestions  of  Columbus ; 
but  in  less  than  two  years  Irom  the  commencement 
of  his  second  voyage,  the  face  of  things  experienced 
a  melancholy  change.  Accounts  were  received  at 
home  of  the  most  alarming  discontent  and  disaf- 
fection in  the  colony,  while  the  actual  returns  from 
these  vaunted  regions  were  so  scanty  as  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

*  See  among  othen  a  letter  of  porque  verdademnente  a  otro 

Dr.  Chancs,  who  accompanied  camino  que  los  navios  vuelvan 

Columbua  on  hii  second  voyage,  puedan  llevar  tanta  eantidad  de 

It  is  addreaaed  to  the  authorities  oro   que  se  pueden  manrillar 

of  Seville.     Afl«r  noticing  the  cualesquien  que   lo  supieren." 

evidences  of  gold  in  Hispaniola,  In  another  part   of  the  letter, 

he  says,  "Anai  quedecierto  los  the  Doctor  is  equally  sanguine 

Reyes  nuestros  Senores  desde  in  n^ard  to  the  fhiitfulnras  of 

agora  se  pueden  tener  por  loa  the  aoil  and  climate.      Letia  de 

maa  proaperos  e  maa  ricoa  Prin-  Dr.  Chanca,  ap.  Navarrete,  Co- 

dpes  del  mundo,  porque  tal  cosa  leccion  de  Viages,  torn.  L  pp. 

haata  agoia  no  Be  ha  viato  nt  198 — 224. 
leido  de  ninguno  en  el  mundo. 
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PROSECUTION  OF   DISCOVERY.  5 

This  unfortunate  result  was  in  a  great  measure 
imputable  to  the  misconduct  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves. Most  of  them  were  adventurers  who  had 
cmbarlied  with  no  other  expectation  than  that  of 
getting  together  a  fortune  as  speedily  as  possible  in 
the  golden  Indies.  Thej  were  without  subordinar 
tioD,  patience,  industry,  or  any  of  the  r^ular  habits 
demanded  for  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  As  soon 
as  they  had  launched  (torn  their  native  shore,  they 
seemed  to  feel  themselves  released  from  the  con- 
straints of  all  \rw.  They  harboured  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust of  the  admiral  as  a  foreigner.  The  cavaliers  and 
hidalgos,  of  whom  there  were  too  mauy  in  the  expe- 
dition, contemned  him  as  an  upstart,  whom  it  was  de- 
rc^tory  to  obey.  From  the  first  moment  of  their 
landing  in  Hispaniola,  they  indulged  the  most  wan- 
ton license  in  r^ard  to  the  unoffending  natives,  who 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  had  received  the 
white  men  as  messengers  from  heaven.  Thdr  out- 
rages, however,  soon  provoked  a  general  resistance, 
which  led  to  such  a  war  of  extermination,  that,  in 
less  than  four  years  after  the  Spaniards  had  set  foot 
on  the  island,  one  third  of  its  population,  amounting 
probably  to  several  hundred  thousands,  was  sacri- 
ficed !  Such  were  the  melancholy  auspices  under 
whidi  the  intercourse  was  opened  between  the  dvi- 
lized  white  man  and  the  simple  natives  of  the  west- 
em  world.* 

*  Fernando  Colon,  Hut.  del     cia,Hutor.PrimiUvofldelaslTid. 
Almiiante,  cap.  Ix.  bdi,  ap.  Bar-     OccidenUl.   torn.  i.  —  Munoz, 
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6  COLUMBUS. 

These  excesses,  and  the  total  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture, —  for  none  would  condescend  to  turn  up  the 
earth  for  any  other  object  than  the  gold  they  could 
find  in  it,— at  length  occasioned  an  alanning  scamty 
of  provisions ;  while  the  poor  Indians  neglected  their 
usual  hu^ndry,  being  willing  to  starve  themselves, 
so  that  they  could  starve  out  their  oppressors.*  In 
order  to  avmd  the  famine  which  now  menaced  his 
little  colony,  Columbus  was  obliged  to  resort  to  co- 
ercive measures,  shortening  the  allowance  of  food, 
and  compelling  all  to  work,  without  distinction  of 
rank.  These  unpalatable  r^ulations  soon  hred  ge- 
neral  discontent.  The  high-mettled  hidalgos,  espe- 
fially,  complained  loudly  of  the  indignity  of  such 
mechanical  drudgery,  while  Father  Boil  and  hb 
hretbren  were  equally  outraged  by  the  diminutioD 
of  their  r^pilar  rations.f 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  now  daily  assailed 
with  complaints  of  the  mal-administration  of  Colnm- 
bos,  and  of  his  imp<ditic  and  unjust  severities  to  both 
Spaniards  and  natives.  They  lent,  however,  an  un* 
willing  ear  to  these  vague  accusations ;  they  fiiUy 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  his  situation ;  and  al- 

Hirt.  del  Nuevo  Mundo,   lib.  v.  suffice  three  families  !"  (Euttm 

■ec  xxT. — Heiren,  HiatoriaOe-  de  Las  Gasu,  tnd.  de  Llorente, 

nerel  de  las  Ind.  Occid.  Dec.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  11. 

Jib.  it  cap.  a. —  Benzoni,  Nora  f  Pet.    Martyr,    De    Rebus 

Not!  Ori)i8  Hiit.  lib.  i  cap.  ix.  Ooranidi  et  Noto  Orbe,  Dec.  i. 

'ThelndianshadBomegnmuda  lib.  iv. — Qoinara,Hiatoriade]u 

foTTBlyiiigontheefEicacyofitaiT-  Indias,  cap.xx.  ap.  fiaTcia,HiB- 

ati(»i,  if,  as  Las  Ctuas  giavely  as-  toriadgres  PrimitiTOB,  torn.  u. — 

aaU,  "  one  Spamard  consmned  Herrera.HiBt.Qeneraldelasbid. 

in  a  nn^e  day  ai  much  as  would  Ocdd.  Dec.  L  lib.  il.  cap.  xii. 
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PROSECUTIon  OF  DISCOVERY.  7 

thou^  they  scDt  out  an  agent  (August  1495)  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  troubles  which  threaten- 
ed the  existence  of  the  colony,  they  were  careful  to 
select  an  indiridual  who,  they  thought,  would  be 
most  grateful  to  the  admiral ;  and  when  the  latter 
in  the  following  year,  July  12th,  1496,  returned  to 
Spain,  they  received  him  with  the  most  ample  ac- 
knowledgments of  regard.  "  Come  to  us,"  they  said 
in  a  kind  letter  of  congratulatioii,  addressed  to  him 
soon  after  his  arrival,  "  when  you  can  do  it  without 
inconvenience  to  yourself,  for  you  have  endured  too 
many  vexations  already."  • 

The  admiral  brought  with  him,  as  before,  such 
samples  of  the  productions  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere as  would  strike  the  public  eye,  and  keep  alive 
the  feeling  of  curiodty.  On  bis  journey  through 
Andalusia  he  passed  some  days  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  good  curate  Bemaldez,  who  dwells  with 
much  satisfaction  on  the  remarkable  appearance  of 
the  Indian  cbieft  fcdlowing  in  the  admiral's  train, 
goi^eously  decorated  with'  gtdden  collars  and  coro- 
nets, and  various  barbaric  ornaments.  Among  these 
he  particularly  notices  certain  "  belts  and  masks  of 
cotton  and  of  wood,  with  6gures  of  the  devil  embroi- 
dered and  carved  thereon,  sometimes  in  his  own 
proper  likeness,  and  at  others  in  that  of  a  cat  or  an 
owl.     There  is  much  reason,"  he  infers,  "  to  beheve 

•  Nayanete,  Colec.  de  Viag.  rante,  cap.  Ixiv. — Mofioz,  Hist, 

y  Descubr.  de  loe   BipanoleB,  del  Nuevo  Muudo,  lib.  t.  Eoct. 

torn.  ii.  Doc.  Di^l.  No.  101.—  xxxi. 
Fem.  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almi' 
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that  he  appears  to  the  islanders  io  this  guise,  and 
that  they  are  all  idolaters,  having  Satan  for  their 
lord !"  • 

But  neither  the  attractions  of  the  spectsclei  oor 
the  gtowing  representations  of  Columbus,  who  &n- 
cied  he  had  discovered  iti  the  mines  of  Hispaniola 
the  golden  quarries  of  Ophir,  from  which  King  Solo- 
mon  had  enriched  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  could 
rekindte  the  dormant  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  The 
novelty  of  the  thing  had  passed.  They  heard  a  dif- 
ferent tale,  moreover,  from  the  other  voyagers,  whose 
wan  and  sallow  visages  provoked  the  hitter  jest,- that 
they  had  returned  with  more  gold  in  their  faces 
than  in  their  pockets.  In  short,  the  scepticism  of 
the  public  seemed  now  quite  in  proportion  to  its 
former  overweening  confidence ;  and  the  returns 
were  so  meagre,  says  Bemaldez,  "  that  it  was  very 
generally  believed  there  was  little  or  no  gold  in  the 
island."  f 

Isabella  was  far  from  parUcipatiog  in  this  unrea- 
sonable distrust.  She  had  espoused  the  theory  of 
Columbus,  when  others  looked  coldly  or  contemptu- 
ously on  it.}     She  firmly  relied  on  bis  repeated  as- 

•  Cura  de  log  Palacios,  MS,  — Munoa:,    Hist,     del    Nuevo 

cap.  cxxn. — Herrem  expreBses  Mundo,  lib.  vi.  sec.  L 

the    some    charitable    opinion.  ^  Columbue,   in  a  lett«r  to 

"Muydaramentese  conocio  que  Prince  John's  nurse,  dated  1500, 


el  demonio  estava  apoderado  de      makes  the  following  ampU 
aquella  gente,  y  la  trais  ciega  y      knowledgement   of  the  i 
engaiiada,  hablandoles,  y  mos-      early  protection  of  him. 


aquella  gente,  y  la  traia  ciega  y  knowledgement  of  the  queen's 
engaiiada,  hablandoles,  y  mos-  early  protection  of  him,  "  En 
trandoles   en  diversas  nguras."      todoa  hobo  incredulidad,  y  a  la 


Hist.  General,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  Reina  mi  Seiiora   dio  Nuestro 

f  Bemaldez,     Hist,    de    log      Seiior  e!  espiritu  de  inteligencia 

Reyes  Catolicos,  MS.  cap.  cxxxi.      y  eafuerzo  giande,  y  la  huo  de 
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surances,  that  the  track  of  discoverj  would  lead  to 
other  and  more  importaDt  regions.  She  formed  a 
higher  estimate,  moreover,  of  the  value  of  the  new 
acquisitions  than  an7  founded  on  the  actual  proceeds 
in  gold  and  silver ;  keeping  ever  in  view,  as  her  let- 
ters and  instructions  abundantly  show,  the  glorious 
purpose  of  introducing  the  blessings  of  Christian 
civilization  among  the  heathen.*  She  entertained 
a  deep  sense  of  the  merits  of  Columbus,  to  whose  se- 
rious and  elevated  character  her  own  bore  much  re- 
semblance; although  the  enthusiasm,  which  distin- 
guished each,  was  naturally  tempered  in  her  with 
somewhat  more  of  benignity  and  discretion. 

But  although  willing  to  give  the  most  effectual 
support  to  his  great  enterprise,  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  such  as  made  delay  in  its  immediate 
prosecution  unavoidable.  Large  expense  was  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  the  actual  maintenance  of  the 
cotony  ;'t'  the  exchequer  was  liberally  drained,  more- 
over, by  the  Italian  war,  as  well  as  by  the  profuse 
magnificence  with  which  the  nuptials  of  the  royal 
family  were  now  celebrating.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  courtly  revelries  attending  the  marriage 
of  Prince  John,  that  the  admiral  presented  himself 

todo  heredera  como  a  can  y 
muy  unada  hija."  "  Su  AIt«za 
lo  aprobaba  al  contrario,  y  lo 
MMtuvo  fasta  que  pudo."     Na-         t  The  Balaries  alone  annually 

Twrete,    Coleccion    de   Viages,  diabuised  by  the  crown  to  per- 

tom.  i.  p.  266.  SORB    resident    in    .the    colony 

*  See  the  letterB  to  Colum-  &mount«d  to  aix  million  mara- 

bus,  dated  May  14,  1493,  Au-  vedis.  '  Muiioz,  Hist. del  Nuevo 

guBt  1494,  sp.  Navarrete,  Colec-  Miindo,  lib.  v.  sec.  xxxiit 
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10  COLUMBUS. 

before  the  sovereigns  at  Burgos,  after  his  second 
voyage.  Such  was  the  low  condition  of  the  treasury 
from  these  causes,  that  Isabella  was  obliged  to  defray 
the  cost  of  an  outfit  to  the  colony,  at  this  time,  from 
funds  ori^nally  destined  for  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Isabella  with  the  King  of  Portugal.* 

This  unwelcome  delay,  however,  was  softened  to 
Columbus  by  the  distinguished  marks  which  be  daily 
received  of  the  royal  fevour ;  and  .various  ordinances 
were  passed,  confirming  and  enlarging  his  great 
powers  and  privities  in  the  most  ample  manner,  to 
a  greater  extent,  indeed,  than  his  modesty  or  his 
prudence  would  allow  him  to  accept.']'  The  lan- 
guage in  which  these  princely  gratuities  were  con- 
ferred, rendered  them  doubly  grateftil  to  his  noble 
heart,  containing,  as  they  did,  the  most  emphatic 
acknowledgments  of  his  "  many,  good,  loyal,  dis- 
tinguished, and  continual  services,"  and  thus  testi- 
fying the  unabated  confidence  of  his  sovereigns  in 
bis  int^rity  and  prudence.^ 

•  Muiioz,  Hist.  Nuevo  Mun-  contsinB    an     injunction,    that 

do,  lib.  vi,  sect.  ii. — F,  Colon,  "hia  heirs  shall  never  use  any 

Hist.del  Almirante,  cap.  Ixiv. —  other  signature    than    that    of 

Herrera,  Hist,  General  de  las  'the    admiral,'     e/    almiratite, 

Ind.  lib.  iti.  cap.  i.  whatever  other  titles  and  ho- 

t  Such  for  example  was  the  nours   may    belong    to  them." 

sront  of  an  immenae   tract   of  That  title  indicated  hia  peculiar 

hnd    in  Hispaniola,    with   the  achievements,  and   it    was  an 

title  of  count  or  duke,  as  the  ad-  honest  pride  which  led  him  by 

mirsl   miaiht    prefer.      Muiioz,  this  simple  expedient  to  perpe- 

Hist.  del  Nuevo  Hundo,  lib.  vi.  tuate  the  remembrance  of  them 

Bee.  xvii.  in  his  posterity.     See  the  ori- 

X  The  instrument  establish-  ginal  document,  ap.  Navarrete, 

ingthe  mayorazgo,  or  perpetual  vi^fes,  &c,  torn,  ii,  pp.  221 — 

entail    of    Columbus's   estates,  iS5, 
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Among  the  impediments  to  the  immediate  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements  for  the  admiral's  de- 
parture on  his  third  voyage  may  be  also  noticed  the 
hostility  of  Bishop  Fooseca,  who  at  this  period  had 
the  control  of  the  Indian  department ;  a  man  of  an 
irritable  and,  as  it  would  seem*  most  unfor^ving 
tonper,  who,  from  some  causes  of  disgust  which  he 
had  conceived  with  Columbus  previous  to  his  second 
vayagBt  lost  no  opportunity  of  annoying  and  thwart- 
ing him,  for  which  his  official  station  unfortunately 
afforded  him  too  many  facilities.* 

From  these  various  circumstances  the  admiral's  fleet 
was  not  ready  beibre  the  banning  of  1498.  Even 
then  f^her  embarrassment  occurred  in  manning  it, 
as  few  were  found  willing  to  embark  in  a  service 
which  had  fallen  into  snch  general  discredit.  This 
led  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  substituting  convicts, 
whose  r^pilar  punishments  were  commuted  into 
transportation  for  a  limited  period  to  the  Indies. 
No  measure  could  possibly  have  been  devised  more 
effectual  for  the  ruin  of  the  in&nt  settlement.  The 
seeds  of  corruption  which  had  been  so  long  festering 
in  the  Old  Worid,  soon  shot  up  into  a  plentiful  har- 
vest in  the  New,  and  Columbus,  who  sn^;e8ted  the 
measure,  was  the  first  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

At  length,  all  being  in  readiness,  the  admiral  em- 
barked on  board  his  little  squadron,  consisting  of  six 
vessels,  whose  complement  of  men,  notwithstanding 

*  Hunoz,  Hist,  del  Nuevo     iiiga,  Aiiales  de  Sevilla,  anno 
Uimdo,  lib.  vi.  sec.  xx.— Hist.      U1I6. 
del  Almirante,  tap.  Uiv. — Zh- 
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every  exertion,  was  still  deficient,  and  took  his 
departure  fram  the  port  of  St.  Lucar,  May  30, 
1498.  He  steered  in  a  more  southerly  direction 
than  on  his  preceding  voyages,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August  succeeded  in  reaching  terra  firma  ;  thus  en- 
titling himself  to  the  giory  of  being  the  first  to  set 
foot  on  the  great  southern  continent,  to  which  he 
had  before  opened  the  way.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  track  of  the  illus- 
trious voyager,  whose  career,  forming  the  most  bril- 
liant episode  to  the  history  of  the  present  reign,  has 
been  so  recently  traced  by  a  hand  which  few  will 
care  to  follow.  It  will  suffice  briefly  to  notice  his 
personal  relations  with  the  Spanish  government,  and 
the  principles  on  which  the  colonial  administration 
was  conducted. 

On  hb  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  Columbus  found  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  in  the  most  deplorable  coo- 
fusion.  An  insurrection  had  been  raised  by  the 
arts  of  a  few  factious  individuals  against  his  brother 
Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment during  his  absence.  In  this  desperate  rebellion 
all  the  interests  of  the  community  were  neglected. 
The  mines,  which  were  just  b^inning  to  yield 
a  golden  harvest,  remained  unwrought.  The  un- 
fortunate natives   were  subjected  to  the  most  in- 

•  Pet.    Martyr,    De    RebuH  p.  245.  —  Benzoni,   Nov.    Novi 

Oceanicis,  Dec.  i.  lib.vi.— Na-  OrbiB  Hiat.  Ub.i.  c^.  Jt.  xi.— 

varrete,   Viagea  y  Dewiubr.  de  Herrera,   Hwt.  General  de  las 

log  EspanoleB,  torn.  ii.  Doc.  Dipl.  Ind.  Omdental.  Dec.  i.  lib.  uL 

Nos.  116.  UO.— Tereer,  Via^  c.  x.  w.— MuSoz,  Nuevo  Mun- 

de  Colon,  ap.  Navarrete,  torn.  i.  de,  lib,  vi.  sec.  xix. 
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humsn  oppression  :  there  was  no  law  but  that  of  the 
strongest.  Columbus,  on  his  arrival,  in  rain  endea- 
voured to  restore  order ;  the  very  crews  he  brought 
with  him,  who  had  been  unfortunately  reprieved 
ftxim  the  gibbet  io  their  own  country,  served  to  swell 
the  mass  of  mutiny.  The  admiral  exhausted  art, 
negotiation,  entreaty,  force,  and  succeeded  at  length 
in  patching  up  a  specious  reconciliation  by  such  con- 
cessions aa  essentially  impaired  his  own  authority. 
Among,  these  was  the  grant  of  large  tracts  of  land 
to  the  rebels,  with  permis^on  to  the  proprietor  to 
employ  an  allotted  number  of  the  natives  in  its  cul- 
tivation. This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  sys- 
tem of  repartimientos,  which  subsequently  led  to  the 
foulest  abuses  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.* 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  after  the  admiral's  return 
to  Hispaoiola,  before  he  succeeded  in  allaying  these 
intestine  feuds.  In  the  mean  while,  rumours  were 
every  day  reaching  Spain  of  the  distractions  of  the 
colony,  accompanied  with  most  injurious  imputations 
on  the  conduct  of  Columbus  and  his  brother,  who 
were  loudly  accused  of  oppres«ng  both  Spaniards 
and  Indians,  and  of  sacrificing  the  public  interests, 
in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  to  their  own. 
These  complaints  were  rung  in  the  very  ears  of  the 
sovereigns  by  numbers  of  the  disaffected  colonists, 

•  Goman,  Hirt.  de  ks  In-  Ixxwi. — Pet.  Martyr,  De  lUb. 

dies,  c.  XX. — Benzoni,  N-  Novi  Oceanic.  Dec.  i.  lib.  v. — Herrers, 

Orbia  Hiatorin,  lib.  t.  c.  x.  xi. —  Hist,  de  las  Ind.  Dec.  i.  lib.  ill. 

Garibay,  Compend.  Hirt.  de  Eb-  cap.xvi. — Munoz,  Hist  del  Nu- 

paiia,  tom.  ii.  lib.  xix.  cap.  Tii. —  eTo  Mundo,    lib.  vi.   sec.  xl  — 

Hilt,  del  Almirante,  c  Izxiii—  xlii. 
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who  bad  returned  to  Spun,  and  who  surrounded  the 
king  as  he  rode  out  on  horseback,  damoriDg  loudlj- 
for  the  duchai^  of  the  arrears,  of  which  they  said 
the  admiral  had  deirauded  them.* 

There  were  not  waiiting  even  persona  of  high 
consideration  at  the  court  to  give  credence  and  cir- 
culation to  these  calumnies.  The  recent  discovery 
of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Paria,  as  well  as  of  more 
prcdific  veins  of  the  precious  metaU  in  Hispanicda, 
and  the  prospect  of  an  iodefioite  extent  of  unex- 
plored country,  opened  by  the  late  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus, made  the  viceroyalty  of  the  New  World  a 
tempting  bait  for  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the 
most  potent  grandee.  They  artfully  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  undermine  the  admiral's  credit  with  the 
soverdgns,  by  raising  in  their  minds  suspicions  of  his 
integrity,  founded  not  merely  on  v^^e  reports,  but 
on  letters  received  from  the  colony,  chaiging  him 
with  disloyalty,  with  ap[HY)priating  to  his  own  use 
the  revenues  of  the  island,  and  with  the  design  of 
erecting  an  independent  government  for  himself-t 

*  Garibay,   Compend.    Hist.  "  as  the  sona  of  the  adTenturer 

de  Espans,  torn.  ii.  Ub.  six.  cap.  who  had   led   so  many  brave 

vii. — P.  Martyr,  De  Reb.  Ocean-  Spanish   hidalgos  to  seek  their 

icis,  Dec.  i.  ]ib.  vii.  —  Oomara,  graves  in  the  land  of  yanity  and 

Hist,  de  las  Indias,  cap.  xxUL —  deluuon   which  he  bad  found 

Benzoni,  N.NoviOrb.Hist.cjd.  out."    Hist,  del  Almirante,  c^. 

Ferdinand    Coliunbus    men-  Ixxxv. 
tions  that  he  and  bis  brother,  f  Benzoni,  Not.  Orbis  Hist. 

who    were  then   pages  to  the  lib.  i.  c  xii.  —  National  feeling 

queen,  could  not  stir  out  into  operated,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 

the  court-yard  of  the  Alhambia  avarice  to  sharpen  the  tooth  of 

without  being  followed  by  fifty  slander    against    the    admiral, 

of  these  vagabonds,  who  insulted  "  jEgri  multi  patiuntur,"  says 

them   in  the  grossest  manner,  Columbus's  countryman,    with 
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Whatever  weight  these  absurd  charges  may  have- 
had  with  Ferdinand,  they  had  no  power  to  shake  the 
queeD'3  confidence  in  Columbus,  or  lead  her  to  sus- 
pect his  loyalty  for  a  moment ;  but  the  long-con- 
tinued distractions  of  the  colony  made  her  feel  a 
natural  distrust  of  his  capacity  to  govern  it,  whether 
from  the  jealousy  entertained  of  him  as  a  foreign^, 
or  from  some  ioheFent  deficiency  in  his  own  cha- 
racter. These  doubts  were  mingled,  it  is  true,  with 
sterner  feelings  towards  the  admiral,  on  the  arrival 
at  this  juncture  of  several  of  the  rebels  with  the  In- 
dian slaves  assigned  to  them  by  bis  orders.* 

It  was  the  received  opinion  among  good  cath<dics 
of  that  period,  that  heathen  and  barbarous  nations 
were  |daced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  infidelity 
without  the  pale  either  of  spiritual  or  dvil  rights. 
Their  souls  were  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ;  their 
bodies  were  the  property  of  the  Christian  nation 
who  should  occupy  their  soiLf    Such,  in  brief,  were 

honeit    warmth,    "  per^rinnm  plac^  celle  d'homme,  et  meme 

hominem,   et   quidem  e  noEtrik  de  Chretien.     Qui   n'4taJt  pas 

Italift  ortum,  tantum  honoris  bc  Catholique  Romain,  n'^tait  paa 

gloriffi  conicquutum  ut  non  tan-  homme,  etut  moina  qu'  homme  ; 

tilm  Hiapanice  gentis,  Bed  et  et  efit-il  ete  un  souverain,  c'^tait 

cujiiaviB  alteriuB  honunes  super-  une    bonne  action   que  de   lui 

averit."     Benzoni,  lib,  i.  cap.  v.  flter    la  vie."     (Essoi    but    la 

•  Herreni,  Hiat.  General  de  Reformation,  p.  56;  ed.  1830.) 

las    Ind.    Ocddentales,   lib.  ir.  Las  Casas  rests  the  title  of  the 

cap.  vii.  X.  and  more  especiaUy  Spanish  crown  to  its  American 

lib.  vi.  cap.xiii. — (Eurres  de  has  possessions  on  the  original  papal 

Casas,  tiad.  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  gnuit,  made  on  condition  of  con- 

p.  306.  verting  the  natives  to  Christi- 

t  "  La  qualit6  de  Catholique  anity.    The  pope,  as  vicar  of 

Rom^,"  says  the  philosophic  Jesus  Christ,  possesBes  plenary 

Villers,  "  svait  tout-i-fiiit  rem-  authority  over  all  men  for  the 
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the  profession  and  the  practice  of  the  most  en- 
lightened Europeans  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  aod 
such  the  deplorable  niaxinis  which  regulated  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators 
with  the  uncivilized  natives  of  the  western  world.* 
Columbus,  agreeably  to  these  views,  had,  very  soon 
after  the  occupation  of  Hispaniola,  recommended  a 
regular  exchange  of  slaves  for  the  commodities  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  the  colony  ;  representing, 
moreover,  that  in  this  way  their  conversion  would 
be  more  surely  eflFected, — an  object,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, which  he  seems  to  have  ever  had  most  earn- 
estly at  heart. 

Isabella,  however,  entertained  views  on  this  mat- 
ter far  more  liberal  than  those  of  her  uge.    She  had 


man  Catholics  at  the  present 
day  will  be  found  sturdy  enough 
to  mdntain  this  lofly  prero- 
gative, however  carefully  limit- 
ed. Still  fewer  in  the  sixteenth 
century  would  have  challenged 
it.  Indeed  it  is  but  just  to  Las 
Casas  to  admit,  that  the  gene- 
ral scope  of  his  arguments,  here 
and  elsewhere,  is  very  far  in  »!• 
Vance  of  hia  age. 

*  A  Spanish  casuist  founds 
the  tight  of  his  nation  to  enslave 
the  Indians,  among  other  things, 
on  their  smoking  tobacco,  and 
not  trimming  their  beards  ^ 
I'Espagnole.  At  least,  this  is 
Montesquieu's  interpretation  of 
it.  (Esprit  des  Lois,  lib.  zv. 
chap,  iii.)  The  doctors  of  the 
inquisition  could  hardly  have 
found  a  bt|ter  reason. 


confer  on  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
imperial  tupremacy  over  all 
lands  discovered  by  them,~~not 
however  to  the  prejudice  of  au- 
thorities already  existing  there, 
and  over  such  nations  only  as 
voluntarily  embraced  Christi- 
anity. Such  is  the  sum  of  his 
thirty  propositions,  submitted  to 
the  council  of  the  Indies  for 
the  inspection  of  Charles  V. 
((Euvres,  trad,  de  Llotente, 
tom.i.  pp.286 — 311.)  Onenwy 
see,  in  these  arbitrary  and  whim- 
sic&I  limitations,  the  good  bi- 
shop's desire  to  reconcile  what 
reason  told  him  was  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  with  what  f^th 
prescribed  as  the  legitimate  pre- 
native  of  the  pope.     Pew  Ro- 
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been  deeply  interested  by  the  accouots  she  had  re- 
cdved  from  the  admiral  himself,  of  the  geotle,  un- 
offending character  of  the  ialaDders ;  and  she  revolt- 
ed at  the  idea  of  consigning  them  to  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  without  even  an  effort  for  their  conversion. 
She  hesitated,  therefore,  to  sanction  his  proposal ; 
and  when  a  number  of  Indian  captives  were  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Andalusia,  she 
ctHnmanded  the  sale  to  be  suspended,  till  the  opi- 
nion of  a  council  of  theolo^ns  and  doctors,  learned 
in  such  matters,  could  be  obtained,  as  to  its  consden- 
tious  lawfulness.  She  yielded  stiU  further  to  the 
benevolent  impulses  of  her  nature,  causing  holy  men 
to  be  instructed,  as  &r  as  possible,  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  sent  out  as  missionaries  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives.*  Some  of  them,  as  Father  Boil 
and  his  brethren,  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  more 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  bodies  than 
for  the  souk  of  their  benighted  flock ;  but  others, 
imbued  with  a  better  sjurit,  wrought  in  the  good 
work  with  disinterested  zeal,  and,  if  we  may  credit 
their  accounts,  with  some  efficacy.f 

*  Munoz,  Hist,   del   Nuevo  that  from  one  to  two  thousand 

Mundo,  lib.  v.  sec.  xxxiv. — Na-  persona    wen    b^ized   every 

varrete,    Coleccion    de    Viageii,  day."     (Vida  de  Ximenes   de 

tom.  iL  Doc  Dipi.  No.  9S. —  Cunerot,  p.  120.) 

Herreta,  Hist  Gen.  de  laa  Ind.  Ferdinand  Columbug  remarks 

lib.  iiL  c^.  IT.  with  some  naivete,  that  "  the 
Indians  were  bo  obedient  from 

')-  "  Among  other  things  that  their  fear  of  the  admiral,  and  at 

the   holy  bthers  carried  out,"  the  same   time  so  desirous  to 

■ays  Robles,  "  was  a  little  organ  oblige  him.  that  they  voluntarily 

and  several  bells,  which  greatly  became  Christians  !"     Hist,  del 

deUghted  the  simple  people,  so  Almirante,  cap.  bcxxiv. 
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Id  the  same  beneficeot  spirit,  the  royal  -letters  and 
ordinancea  urged  over  and  over  again  the  paramount 
obUgation  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives, 
and  of  observing  the  utmost  gentleness  and  h^imanity 
in  all  dealings  with  them.  When  therefore  the 
queen  learned  the  arrival  of  two  vessels  from  the 
Indies,  with  three  hundred  slaves  on  board,  which 
the  admiral  had  granted  to  the  mutineers,  she  could 
not  repress  her  indignation,  hut  impatiently  asked, 
"  By  what  authority  does  Columbus  venture  thus  to 
dispose  of  my  subjects?"  (June  20,  1500.)  She  in- 
stantly caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  the  south- 
ern provinoes,  that  all  who  had  Indian  slaves  in  their 
possession,  granted  by  the  admiral,  should  forthwith 
provide  for  their  return  to  their  own  country ;  while 
the  few  still  held  by  the  crown  were  to  be  restored 
to  fireedom  in  like  manner.* 

After  8  long  and  visible  reluctancei  the  queen  ac- 
quiesced in  sending  out  a  commissioner  to  investi- 
gate the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  person  appointed 
to  this  delicate  trust  was  Don  Francisco  de  Boba- 
diUa,  a  poor  knight  of  Calatrava.  He  was  invested 
with  supreme  powers  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. He  was  to  bring  to  trial  and  pass  sentence  on 
an  such  as  had  conspired  against  the  authority  of 

*  Hencra,  HisL  Gen.  de  Us  tion  at  the  adminl's  miwonduct 

ladiu,  lib.  ir.  cap.  vii. — Navar-  in  this  puticiilar,  that  nothing 

rete,  Colecdon  de  Viages  y  Dm-  but  the  coniidention  of  hia  great 

cubrimientoB,  torn.  il.  Doc.  Dipl.  public  Krvicea  saved  him  from 

No.  134.  immediate  diagrace."    (EuTrai, 

Las  Casas  remarlis  that  "so  torn.  i.  p.  306. 
grttt  was  the  queen's  indigiw. 
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Columbus.  He  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
the  fortresses,  vessels,  public  stores  and  property  of 
ereiy  descriptioD  ;  to  dispose  of  all  offices ;  and  to 
command  whatever  persons  he  might  deem  expedient 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  island,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  to  return  to  Spain,  and  present  themselves 
before  the  sovereign*.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  sum 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  intrusted  to  Bobadilla.* 
It  is  imposaiUe  now  to  determine  what  motives 
could  have  led  to  the  selection  of  so  incompetent  an 
agent  for  an  office  of  such  high  responsibility.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  weak  and  arrc^ant  man,  swell- 
ed up  with  muneasurable  insolence  by  the  brief 
authority  thus  undeservedly  bestowed  on  him.  From 
the  very  fint,  he  regarded  Cdumbus  in  the  light  of 
a  omvicted  criminal,  on  whom  it  was  his  business  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Accordingly,  on 
his  arrival  at  the  island,  August  23,  1500,  after  an 
ostentatious  parade  of  his  credentials,  he  coraniandc4 
the  admiral  to  appear  befcffe  him,  and,  without  even 
affecting  the  forms  of  a  legal  inquiry,  at  once  caused 
him  to  be  manacled,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Co- 
lumbus submitted  without  the  least  show  of  resist- 
ance displaying  in  this  sad  reverse  that  magnanimity 
of  soul  which  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  a 

■  NsTairete,  Viages  j  Det*  wai  delayed  until  July  ISOO,  in 

eubrimientos,  torn.  ii.  Doc.  DipL  the  hope,  doubtleu,  of  obtun- 

127 — ISO. — The  original  com-  ingiuch  tidings  irom  Hispaniola 

nuMdon  to  Bobadilla  waa  dated  as  ihould  obviate  the  necesrity 

March  21,  and  Hay  81,  149ft;  oT  a  measure  so  prejudlml  to 

the  eseciitioR  of  it,    however,  the  admiral. 

c  i 
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generous  adversary.  BobadUla,  however,  discovered 
no  such  sensibility  ;  and  after  raking  tc^ther  all  the 
foul  or  Mvolous  calumnies  which  hatred  or  the  hope 
of  favour  could  extort,  he  caused  the  whole  loatli- 
some  mass  of  accusation  to  be  sent  back  to  Spain 
with  the  admiral,  whom  he  commanded  to  be  kept 
strictly  iu  irons  during  the  passage ;  "  afraid,"  says 
Ferdinand  Columbus  bitterly,  "  lest  he  might  by  any 
chance  swim  back  again  to  the  island."  * 

This  excess  of  malice  served,  as  usual,  however, 
to  defeat  itself.  So  enormous  an  outrage  shocked 
the  minds  of  those  most  prejudiced  against  Colum- 
bus. All  seemed  to  feel  it  as  a  national  dishonour 
that  such  indignities  should  be  heaped  on  the  man 
who,  whatever  might  be  bis  indiscretions,  had  done 
so  much  for  Spain  and  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  a 
man  who,  in  the  honest  language  of  an  old  writer, 
"  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Rome,  would  have  had  statues  raised,  and  temples 
and  divine  honours  dedicated  to  him,  as  to  a  divin- 

ityrt 

None  partook   of  the  general  indignation    more 

•  Colon,  Hist,  del  Almiraate,  toritB,  lib.  i.  c.  xu,  —  Herreia, 

cap.  IrxxYi. Garibay,   Com-  Hist.  General,  lib.  vi.  c^,  xv. 

peiuL  Hist,  de  EepBiia,  tom.  iL  Ferdinand  Columbus  tells  lu, 

lib.  xix.  cap.  ™. — Pet.  Martyr,  that  his  &ther  kept  the  fetters 

De  Reb    Oceanicls,  Dec.  i.  lib.  in  which  he  was  brought  home, 

Tii.— Gomara,  Hist,  de  las  In-  hanging  up  in  an  apartment  of 

dias,  cap.  xrm. — Herrera,  Hist,  tus  house,  as  a  perpetu^  mo- 

delaBlndia8,lib.iv.cap.x. — Ben-  morial  of  national  ingratitude ,- 

Mni,  Novi  Orbis  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  and,  when  he  died,  ordered  them 

jtii,  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 

with  himself.      Hist,  del    Al- 

*  Benzoni,  Nov.  Orb.  His-     mirante,  cap.  Ijwxri. 
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stroD^j  than  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  personal  feelings  of  disgost  at  so  gross  an 
act,  readily  comprehended  the  whole  weight  of  oblo- 
quy which  its  perpetration  must  necessarily  attach  to 
tbem.  They  sent  to  Cadiz  without  an  instant's  de- 
lay, and  commanded  the  admiral  to  be  released  from 
his  ignominious  fetters.  They  wrote  to  him  in  the 
Toost  bra^ant  terms,  expressing  their  sincere  r^ret 
for  the  unworthy  usage  he  had  experienced,  and  re- 
qpesting  him  to  appear  before  them  as  speedily  as 
possible,  at  Granada,  where  the  court  was  then  stay- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  they  furnished  him  a  thou- 
sand ducats  for  his  expenses,  and  a  handsome  retinue 
to  escort  him  on  his  journey. 

Columbus,  rerived  by  these  assurances  of  the  kind 
dispositions  of  his  sovereigns,  proceeded  without  de- 
lay to  Granada,  which  he  reached  on  the  17th  of 
December  1500.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  ob- 
tained an  audience.  The  queen  could  not  repress 
her  tears  at  the  ^ght  of  the  man  whose  illustrious 
services  had  met  with  such  ungenerous  requital,  as 
it  were,  at  her  own  hands.  She  endeavoured  to 
cheer  his  wounded  spirit  with  the  most  earnest  assui^ 
aoces  of  her  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  his  misfor- 
tunes. Columbus,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  dis- 
grace, had  relied  on  the  good  faith  and  kindness  of 
Isabella ;  for,  as  an  ancient  Castilian  writer  remarks, 
"  she  had  ever  favoured  him  beyond  the  king  her 
husband,  protecting  his  interests,  and  showing  him 
especial  kindness  and  good-will."    When  he  beheld 
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the  emotion  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  listened  to  her 
consolatory  language,  it  was  too  much  for  his  loyal 
and  generous  heart,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
The  sovereigns  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  tranquil- 
lize his  mind,  and,  after  testifying  their  deep  sense 
of  his  injuries,  promised  him  that  impartial  justice 
should  be  doue  his  enemies,  and  that  he  should  be  re- 
instated in  his  emoluments  and  honours.* 

Much  censure  has  attached  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment for  its  share  in  this  unfortunate  transaction, 
both  in  the  appointment  of  so  unsuitable  an  agent  as 
Bobadilla,  and  the  del^ation  of  such  broad  and  in- 
definite powers.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  now 
too  late,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  to  ascer- 
tain on  what  grounds  such  a  selection  could  have 
been  made.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  being  in- 
debted for  his  promotion  to  intrigue  or  any  undue 
influence.  Indeed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one 
'  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  reputed  "  an  extreme- 
ly honest  and  religious  man,"  and  the  good  bishop 
Las  Casas  expressly  declares  that  "  no  imputation  of 
dishonesty  or  avarice  had  ever  rested  on  bis  charac- 
ter." f  It  was  an  error  of  judgment ;  a  grave  one, 
indeed,  and  must  pass  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth. 

"  Garibay,  Compend.  Hist.  iv.  cap.  viii — ^ic.— Benzont,  Nov. 

de  Eipona,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xix.  c^  Orbis  HistoiuB,  lib.  L  cap.  zii. 
TiL— Pet  Martyr,  De  Rebus 

OceaniciB,  Dec.  L  lib.  vii.  —  F.         f  Oviedo,  Hirt.  Gen.  de  !h 

Colon,  Hist,  del  Almiisnte,  cap.  Ind.  P.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. — Laa 

IxxxvL  Ixiuvii. — Herrera,  Hist.  Casaa,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  apud  Na- 

Gener.  de  las  Indias,  Dec.  i.  lib.  varrete,  torn,  l  Intiod.  p.  99. 
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But  ID  r^ard  to  the  second  chaige,  of  del^atii^ 
unwarrantable  powers,  it  should  be  remembo^  that 
the  grievaaces  of  the  colony  were  represented  as  (rf* 
8  most  pTessing  nature,  demanding  a  prompt  and 
peremptory  remedy  ;  that  a  more  limited  and  partial 
authority,  dependent  ibr  its  exercise  on  instructions 
from  the  goremmeDt  at  home,  might  be  attended 
with  ruinous  ddlays ;  that  this  authority  must  neces- 
sarily be  paramount  to  that  of  Columbus,  who  was  a 
party  implicated ;  and  that,  although  unlimited  juris- 
diction was  given  over  all  offences  committed  against 
him,  yet  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  to  be  mo> 
lested  in  any  other  way  than  by  temporary  suspen- 
sicn  from  office,  and  a  return  to  their  own  country, 
where  the  merits  of  their  case  might  be  submitted  to 
the  sovereigns  themselves. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  indeed,  is  perfectly  con- 
formable to  that  of  Ferdinand  Columbus,  whose  soli- 
citudCj  so  apparent  in  every  page,  for  his  Other's  re- 
putation, must  have  effectually  counterbalanced  any 
repugnance  he  may  have  felt  at  impugning  the  con- 
duct of  his  sovereignSi'  "  The  only  ground  of  com- 
plaint,"  he  remarks,  in  summing  up  his  narrative  of 
the  transaction,  "  which  I  can  bring  against  their 
Catholic  highnesses,  is  the  unfitness  of  the  agent 
whom  they  employed,  equally  malicious  and  ignorant 
Had  they  sent  out  a  suitable  persou,  the  admiral 
would  hare  been  highly  gratified,  since  he  had  more 
than  once  requested  the  appiHntment  of  some  one 
with  full  powers  of  jurisdiction  in  an  affair  where  he 
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felt  some  natural  delicacy  io  moving,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  brother  having  been  originally  involred  in 
iL"  And  as  to  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  powers 
intrusted  to  BobadiUa,  he  adds,  "  it  can  scarcely  be 
wondered  at,  constderiog  the  maoifold  complaints 
against  the  admiral  made  to  their  highnesses."* 

Although  the  king  and  queen  detennined  without 
hestation  on  the  complete  restoration  of  the  admi- 
ral's honours,  they  thought  it  better  to  defer  bis  re- 
appointment to  the  government  of  the  cdony  until 
the  present  disturbances  should  be  settled,  and  be 
might  reti<m  there  with  personal  safety  and  advan- 
tage. In  the  mean  time,  they  resolved  to  send  out  a 
competent  individual,  and  to  support  him  with  such 
a  force  as  should  overawe  fection,  and  enable  him 
to  place  the  tranquillity  of  the  island  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  person  selected  was  Don  Nicolas  de  Ovando, 
comendador  of  Lares,  of  the  military  order  of  Alcan- 
tara- He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  prudence  and 
sagadty,  temperate  in  his  habits,  and  plausible  and 
politic  in  bis  address.  It  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
standing  at  the  court,  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  ten 
youths  selected  to  be  educated  in  the  palace  as  com- 
panions for  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  He  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  fleet  of  two-and-thirty  sail,  carrying  twen- 
ty-five hundred  persons,  many  of  them  of  the  best 
femilies  in  the  kingdom,  with  every  variety  of  article 
for  the  nourishment  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
■  P.  Colon,  Hist,  del  Altnirante,  cap.  bucxvi. 
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colony ;  and  the  general  equipment  was  in  a  style 
of  expense  and  magnificence  such  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  lavished  on  any  armada  destined  for  the 
western  waters.* 

Septenaber  1501.  The  new  governor  was  instruct- 
ed immediately  on  his  arrival  to  send  Bobadilla  home 
for  trial.  Under  his  lax  administration  abuses  of 
every  kind  had  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent; 
and  the  poor  natives,  in  particular,  were  rapidly 
wasting  away  under  the  new  and  most  inhuman 
arrangement  of  the  repartimienlos  which  he  estab- 
lished. Isabella  now  declared  the  Indians  free ;  and 
emphatically  enjoined  on  the  authorities  of  Hispaniola 
to  respect  them  as  true  and  faithful  vassals  of  the 
crown.  Ovando  was  especially  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  losses  sustiuned  by  Columbus  and  his  bro- 
thers, to  provide  for  their  fiiU  indemnification,  and  to 
secure  the  unmolested  enjoyment  in  future  of  all  their 
lawful  rights  and  peGUniary  perquiates.t 

Fortified  with  the  most  ample  instructions  in  re* 
gard  to  these  and  other  details  of  his  administration, 
the  governor  embarked  on  board  his  magnificent  flo- 
tilla, and  crossed  the  bar  of  St  Lucar,  February  15, 
1502.  A  furious  tempest  dispersed  the  fleet  before 
it  had  been  out  a  week,  and  a  report  reached  Spain 
that  it  had  enUrely  perished.    The  sovereigns,  over- 

•  Hen«ra,  Hist.  General  de         t  Herrera,  Hist,  delas  Indias, 

lu  Ind.  Dec.  i.  lib.  ir.  cap.  xi. —  lib.  It.  c.  xi — xiii. — Navairete, 

Hiat-del  Alinimnte,caf>.butxTii.  Viages  y  Descubrimientoi,  torn. 

— Benzoni,  N.  Orbis  Hiat.  lib.  i.  ii.  Doc  Dipl.  No.  138.  144.— 

cap.  xii. — Hem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hiit.  del  Almirante,  c  Ixxxvii. 
HuL  torn.  Ti.  p.  385. 
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whelmed  with  sorrow  at  this  fresh  disaster,  whicli 
coDsigaed  so  many  of  their  best  and  bravest  to  a 
watery  grave,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  palace  for 
several  days.  Fortunately,  the  report  proved  ill- 
founded.  The  fleet  rode  out  the  storm  id  safety,  one 
vessel  only  having  perished,  and  the  remaindo:  readi- 
ed in  due  time  its  place  of  destination.* 

The  Spanish  government  has  been  roundly  taxed 
with  injusUce  and  ingratitude  for  its  delay  in  restor- 
ing Columbus  to  the  fidl  possession  of  his  colonial 
authority,  and  that  too  by  writers  generally  distio- 
guished  for  candour  and  impartiality.  No  such  anim- 
advoi^on,  however,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  couo- 
tenaoced  by  contem[>orary  historians ;  and  it  appears 
to  be  wholly  undeserved.  Independent  of  the  obvious 
inexpediency  of  returning  him  immediately  to  the 
theatre  of  disaffection  before  the  embers  of  andent 
animosity  had  had  time  to  cool,  there  were  several 
features  of  bis  character  which  make  it  doubtful 
whether  he  were  the  most  competent  person,  in 
any  event,  for  an  emergency  demanding  at  once  the 
greatest  coolness,  consummate  address,  aod  acknow- 
ledged personal  authority.  His  sublime  enthusiasm, 
which  carried  him  victorious  over  every  obstacle,  in- 
volved him  also  in  numerous  embarrassments,  which 
men  of  more  phl^matic  temperament  would  have 
escaped.  It  led  him  to  count  too  readily  on  a  simi- 
lar spirit  in  others,  and  to  be  disappointed.  It  gave 
an  exa^erated  colouring  to  bis  views  aod  descrip- 
■  H«nera,  Hist,  de  laa  Indiaa,  lib.  v.  cap.  i. 
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ttODs,  tbat  inevitably  led  to  a  reactioo  in  the  miDds 
of  such  as  embarked  tbeir  all  on  the  splendid 
dreams  of  a  faiiy  land,  which  tfaej  were  never  to 
realize.*  Hence  a  fniitfiil  source  of  discontent  and 
disaffection  in  his  followers.  It  led  bim,  in  his 
eagerness  for  the  achievement  of  his  great  enter- 
prises, to  be  less  scrupulous  and  politic  as  to  the 
means  than  a  Iras  ardent  spirit  would  have  been. 
His  pertinadoiu  adherence  to  the  scheme  of  Indian 
slaves^,  and  his  impolitic  r^ulation  compelling  the 
labour  <tf  the  hidalgos,  are  pertinent  examples  of 
tbis-t   He  was.  moreover,  a  foreigner,  without  rank. 


*  The  high  deTOticoal  feeling 
of  ColumbuB  led  him  to  ttaee  out 
allusionB  in  Scripture  to  Hk  va- 
rioiu  raicumsUncea  and  •oeiiM 
of  bis  adventurous  life.  Thus, 
he  believed  his  grettt  discovery 
announced  in  the  Apocalypee, 
and  Isaiah  ;  he  Identified,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  the  mines  of 
Hispaniola  with  the  golden  quar- 
ries which  furnished  Solomon 
with  the  materials  for  his  tem- 
ple ;  he  &ncied  that  he  had  de- 
termined the  actual  locality  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  newly 
discoveied  re^on  of  Paria :  but 
his  greatest  extravagance  was 
his  {Httject  of  a  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  Uw  holy  sepulchre. 
This  he  cherished  from  the  first 
hour  of  his  discovery,  presdng  it 
in  the  most  urgent  mamier  on 
the  Hovereigns,  and  making  ac- 
tual provision  for  it  in  his  testa- 
ment. This  was  a  flight,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  apint  even  of 
this  romantic  age,  and  probably 


recdved  as  little  serious  atten- 
tion from  the  queen,  as  from  her 
more  cool  and  calculating  hus- 
band. Pet.  Martyr,  De  Reb. 
Oceanicis,  Dec.  L  hb.  vi. — Ter- 
nx  Viage  de  Colon,  ap.  Navar- 
rete^  torn.  i.  p.  859 ;  tern.  ii.  Doc. 
DipL  No.  140. — Henera,  lib.vL 
cap.  XV, 

t  Another  «aatfle  was  the 
injudidouB  punishment  of  delin- 
quents by  diminishing  their  i«> 
gular  aUowance  of  food,  a  mea- 
sure BO  obnoxious  aa  to  c^  for 
the  interference  of  the  soverugns, 
who  prohibited  it  altogether. 
(Navarrete,  Viages,  &c.  tom.  ii. 
Doc.  Dip.  97.)  Herrera,  who 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
in  no  degree  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  Columbus,  closes  his 
account  of  the  various  accuso* 
tions  urged  ag^st  him  and  his 
brothers,  with  the  remark  that, 
"  with  every  allowance  for  ca- 
lumny, they  must  be  confessed 
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fortune,  or  powerful  friends ;  and  his  high  and  sud- 
den elevation  naturally  raised  up  a  thousand  enemies 
among  a  proud,  punctilious,  and  intensely  national 
people.  Under  these  multiplied  embarrassments,  re- 
sulting irom  peculiarities  of  character  and  situation, 
the  sovereigns  might  well  be  excused  for  not  intrust- 
ing Columbus,  at  this  delicate  crisis,  with  disentang- 
ling the  mesh  of  intrigue  and  faction  io  which  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  were  so  unhappily  involved. 

I  trust  these  remarlts  will  not  be  construed  into 
an  insensibility  to  the  merits  and  exalted  services  of 
Columbus.  "  A  world,"  to  borrow  the  words,  though 
not  the  application  of  the  Greek  historian,  "  is  his 
monument."  His  virtues  shine  with  too  bright  a 
lustre  to  be  dimmed  by  a  few  natural  blemishes ; 
but  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice  these,  to  vindi- 
cate the  Spanish  government  from  the  imputation 
of  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  where  it  has  been  most 
freely  urged,  and  apparently  with  the  least  found- 
ation. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  excuse  the  paltry  equipment 
with  whid)  the  admiral  was  suffered  to  undertake 
bis  fourth  and  last  voyage.  The  object  proposed 
by  this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  a  passage 
to  the  great  Indian  ocean,  which  he  inferred — saga- 
dously  enough  from  his  premises,  though,  as  it  turn- 
ed out,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  commercial 
world,  most  erroneously, — must  open  somewhere  be- 
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tween  Cuba  and  the  coast  of  Paria.  Four  caravels, 
only,  were  furnished  for  the  expedition,  the  lai^ieat 
of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy  tons  burthen ;  a 
force  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
armada  ktelj  intrusted  to  Ovando,  and  altogether 
too  insignificant  to  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  of 
the  different  objects  proposed  by  the  two  expedi- 
tions.* 

Columbus,  oppressed  with  growing  infirmities  and 
8  consciousness,  perhaps,  of  the  decline  of  popular 
favour,  manifested  unusual  despondency  previous  to 
his  embarkation.  He  talked,  even,  of  resigning  the 
task  of  further  discovery  to  his  brother  Bartholomew. 
"  I  have  established,"  said  he,  "  all  that  I  proposed, 
—  the  existence  of  land  beyond  the  West.  I  have 
opened  the  gate,  and  others  may  enter  in  at  their 
pleasure;  as  indeed  they  do,  arresting  to  themselves 
the  title  of  discoverers,  to  which  they  can  have  little 
claim,  following  as  they  do  in  my  track."  He  little 
thought  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  would  sanction 
the  claims  of  these  adventurers  so  far  as  to  confer  the 
name  of  one  of  the  least  of  them  on  the  whole  of  that 
world  which  his  genius  had  revealed.f 

*  Garibay,   Compend.   Hist.  South  American  consent.  The 

de  Eepana,  torn.  ii.  lib.xix.cap.  English  reader  will  find  them 

xiv. — Hilt,  del  Almirante,  cap.  disciused  with  great  penpicuity 

IxxxvilL — HerreiB,  Indias  Occi-  and  candour  by  Mr.  Irnng,  in 

dentales,  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  —  Beit'  hia  *  Life  of  Columbue,'  (Appen- 

zoni.  Not.  Orbis  Hist.  cap.  xiv.  dix.  No.  9).     Few  wilt  be  dia- 

f  It  would  be  going  out  of  our  posed  to   contest   the  author's 

way  to  invertigate  the  jireten-  conclusion  respecting  their  fel- 

■ions  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  the  lacy,  though  all  may  not  have 

honour  of  first  diacovering  the  the  same  charity  with  himself 
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The  great  inclination,  however,  which  the  admiral 
bad  to  serre  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  especially 
the  most  serene  queen,  says  Ferdinand  Ck)lumbus,  in> 
duced  him  to  lay  aside  his  scruples  and  encounter 
the  perils  and  iatigues  of  another  voyage.  A  few 
we^a  before  his  departure  he  received  a  gradous 
letter  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  last  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  royal  mistress,  assuring  him  of 
their  purpose  to  maintain  iuviolate  all  their  engi^e- 
ments  with  him,  and  to  perpetuate  the  iuheritance 
of  his  honours  in  his  fiunily.*    Comfbrted  and  cheer- 


in  tracing  iu  potable  origin  to 
an  editorial  blunder,  instead  of 
wilful  fabrication  on  the  part  of 
Vespucd;  in  which  light,  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  two  most  ancient 
and  honest  historionB  of  the 
event.  Las  Caaaa  and  Herrera. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
him,  however,  of  pretendmg  to 
anything  beyond  the  discovery 
of  Paria,  or  of  anticipating  in 
any  degree  the  important  conse- 
qu^ice  destiited  to  result  from 
such  pretensions. 

Smce  the  appeanuce  of  Mr. 
Irring's  work,  Seiior  Nararrete 
has  published  his  third  Tolume 
of  '  Coleccion  de  Viaget  y  Des- 
cubrimientoB,'  &c.  contuning 
amjng  other  things  the  original 
letters  recording  Vespucci's 
American  voyages,  iUustrated 
by  all  the  authorities  and  &cta 
that  could  come  within  the  scope 
of  his  inde&tigable  leseaicbes. 
The  whole  nuus  of  testimony 
leads  irredstibly  to  the  condu- 
uon,  that  Columbus  is  entitled 


to  the  glory  of  being  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent, as  well  as  islands  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  Coleccion, 
tom.  iii.  pp.  163 — 334. 

The  diaracter  and  claims  of 
Vespucci  arediscuBsed  with  much 
ingenuity  and  caredd  examina- 
tion of  authorities,  by  Mr.  Cush- 


Hig. 


Spfun,'  (vol  iL  pp.  210,  et  seq.) 
The  author's  conclusions,  which 
leave  the  vexed  question  of  pri- 
ority of  discovery  unsettled,  are 
altogether  bvourable  to  the  in- 
t^ty  of  the  Florentine. 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap. 
Ixxivii.  —  Herrera  notices  this 
letter,  written,  he  says,  "con 
tanta  humanidad,  que  paiecia 
estraordinaria  de  to  que  usavan 
con  otros,  y  no  sin  razon,  pueg 
jamas  nadie  les  hizo  tal  servi- 
cio."  Hist,  de  las  Ind.  lib.  v. 
cap.  i. 

Among  other  instances  of  the 
queen's  personal  regard  for  Co- 
lumbus, may  be  noticed  her  re- 
ceiving his  two  sons,  Diego  and 
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ed  by  these  assurances,  the  veteran  navigator,  quit- 
ting the  port  or  Cadiz  od  the  9th  of  March  1502, 
once  more  spread  bis  sails  for  those  golden  regions, 
which  be  had  approached  so  near,  but  was  destined 
never  to  reach. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  his  course  fur- 
ther than  to  notice  a  single  occurrence  of  most  ex- 
traordhiaiy  nature.  The  admiral  had  recdved  in< 
stmctions  not  to  touch  at  Hbpaniola  ou  his  outward 
voyage.  The  leaky  condition  of  one  of  his  ships, 
however,  and  the  signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  in- 
duced him  to  seek  a  temporary  reiiige  there ;  at  the 
same  time,  be  counsdled  Ovando  to  delay  for  a  few 
dajs  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  then  riding  iti  the 
harbour,  which  was  destined  to  carry  Bobadilla  and 
the  rebels,  with  their  ill-gotten  treasures,  back  to 
Spain.  The  churlish  governor,  however,  not  only 
refiised  Columbus  admittance,  but  gave  orders  for 
the  instant  departure  of  the  vessels.  The  apprehen- 
rions  of  the  experienced  mariner  were  fully  justified 
by  the  event.  Scarcely  had  the  Spanish  fleet  quit- 
ted its  moorings,  before  one  of  those  tremendous 
hmricanes  came  on  which  so  often  desolate  these 
tropical  r^ons,  sweeping  down  every  thing  before 
it,  and  fell  with  such  violence  on  the  little  navy,  that 
out  of  eighteen  ships,  of  which  it  was  composed,  not 

Fernando,  sa  her  own  pagei,  oa  By  an  ordinance  of  ISOS,  we 

the    death  of  Prince  John,  in  find  Diego  Colon  made  amtino 

whose  service  they  had  formerly  of  the  royal  household,  with  an 

been.    (NavBrrete,  torn.  ii.  Doc.  annual  salary  of  50,900  main- 

IKpl.  126.)  Teiilia.  Idnn,  Doc-  Dipl.  No.  ISO. 
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more  than  three  or  four  escaped.  The  rest  all  foun- 
dered, including  those  which  contained  Bobadilla 
and  the  late  enemies  of  Columbus.  Two  hundred 
thousand  castellanos  of  gold,  half  of  which  belonged 
to  the  government,  went  to  the  bottom  with  them. 
The  only  one  of  the  fleet  which  made  its  way  back 
to  Spain  was  a  crazy  little  bark,  which  contained 
the  admiral's  property,  amounting  to  four  thousand 
ounces  of  gold.  To  complete  these  curious  coinci- 
dences, Columbus  with  his  little  squadron  rode  out 
the  storm  in  safety  under  the  lee  of  the  island, 
where  he  had  prudently  taken  shelter  on  being  so 
rudely  repulsed  from  the  port.  Tliis  even-handed 
retribution  of  justice,  so  uncommon  in  human  affairs, 
led  many  to  discern  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Providence.  Others,  in  a  less  Christian  temper,  refer- 
red it  all  to  the  necromancy  of  the  admiral.* 

•    Pet.  Martyr,   De  Rebus  del  Almiiante,  cap.  Isiotvm.  — 

Oceanicia,  Dec  I  lib.  it. — Gari-  Benzoni,  Nov.  Orb.  Hist.  cap. 

bay,  Compend.  HUtde  Espana,  xii. — Hcrrera,  Hiet.  Gen.  de  las 

torn.  ii.  lib.  xix.  cap.  sir. — Hist.  Indias,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


SPANISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 


A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  Colonial  policy  pursued 
during  Isabella's  lifetime  has  been  hitherto  deferred^ 
in  order  not  to  break  the  narrative  of  Columbus's 
personal  adventures.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  jare- 
sent  the  reader  with  a  brief  outline  of  it,  as  for  as 
can  be  collected  from  imperfect  and  scant/  mate- 
rials ;  for,  however  incomplete  in  itself,  it  becomes 
important  as  containing  the  germ  of  the  gigantic 
system  developed  in  later  ages. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  manifested  from  the  first  an 
eager  and  enlightened  curiosity  in  reference  to  their 
new  acquisitions,  constantly  interrt^ating  the  admi- 
ral minutely  as  to  their  soil,  climate,  their  various 
T^jetable  and  mineral  products,  and  especially  the 
character  of  the  uncivilized  races  who  inhabited 
them.  They  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  his 
su^estions,  as  before  remarked ;  and  liberally  sup- 
plied the  infant  settlement  with  whatever  could 
contribute  to  its  nourishment  and  peimanent  pro- 
sperity.*    Through  their  provident  attention,  in  a 

*  See,  in  particular,  a  letter  to  (ap.  Navairetej  Viagei,  &c.  torn. 
Columbui,  dated  August  UOl ;     ii.  Doc  Dipl.  No.  79.)  also  an 
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Y&ry  few  years  after  its  discoverj,  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  was  in  possession  of  the  most  important 
domestic  animals,  as  well  as  fruits  and  v^etables, 
of  the  Old  World,  some  of  which  have  since  conti- 
nued to  furnish  the  staple  of  a  far  more  lucrative 
commerce  than  was  ever  anticipated  from  its  gold 
mines.* 

Emigration  to  the  new  countries  was  encouraged 
by  the  liberal  tenor  of  the  royal  ordinances  passed 
from  time  to  time.  The  settlers  in  Hispaniola 
were  to  have  their  passage  free ;  to  be  excused  from 
taxes ;  to  have  the  fee  of  such  plantations  on  the 
island  as  they  should  engage  to  cultivate  for  four 
years;  and  they  were  furnished  with  a  gratuitous 
supply  of  grain  and  stock  for  their  farms.  All  ex- 
ports and  imports  were  exempted  from  duty,  afford- 
ing a  striking  contrast  to  the  narrow  policy  of  later 
ages.  Five  hundred  persons,  including  scientific  men 
and  artisans  of  every  description,  were  sent  out  and 
maintfuned  at  the  expense  of  government.  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  greater  security  and  quiet  of  the 
island,  Ovando  was  authorized  to  gather  the  resi- 

elaborate  memorial  presented  by  b  fumlihed  by  the  long  enume- 

the  admiral  in  the  same  year,  ration  of  articles   subjected  to 

Betting  forth  the  Tarioua  necessi-  tithes,  contained  in  an  ordinance 

ties  of  the  colony,  every  item  of  datedOctober5th,1501, showing 

which  ii  particularly  amwered  with  what  indiscriminate  teuB- 

by  the  sovereigns  in  a  manner  rity  this  heavy  burden  was  im- 

showing  how  attentively  they  posed  from  the  first  on  the  most 

considered    his    suggestions.  —  important  products  of  human  in- 

Itnd.  torn.  L  pp.  228—241.  dustry.     Recopilacion  de  Leyog 
de  las  Indias,  tern.  i.  lib.  L  tit. 

•  Abundant  evidence  of  this  xvi.  ley  ii. 
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dents  into  towns,  which  were  endowed  with  the  pri- 
▼il^es  appertaining  to  similar  corporations  in  the 
mother  country ;  and  a  number  of  married  men  with 
their  families  were  encouraged  to  establish  themselves 
in  them,  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  solidity  and 
permaiience  to  the  settlement* 

With  these  wise  provisions  were  mingled  others 
lavouiing  too  strongly  of  the  illiberal  spirit  of  the 
age.  Such  were  those  prohibiting  Jew8>  Moors,  or 
indeed  any  but  Castilians,  for  whom  the  discovery 
ma  considered  exclusively  to  have  been  made,  from 
inhatnting,  or  even  visiting,  tiie  New  World.  The 
government  kept  a  most  jealous  eye  upon  what  it 
regarded  as  its  own  peculiar  perquisites,  reserving  to 
itsdf  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  minerals,  dye- 
woods,  and  precious  stones,  that  should  be  discover- 
ed ;  and,  although  private  persons  were  allowed  to 
search  f«r  gold,  they  were  subjected  to  the  exorbitant 
tax  of  two-thirds,  subsequently  induced  to  one-fifth, 
<tf  all  they  should  obtain,  for  the  crowa.f 

The  measure  which  contributed  more  effectually 
than  any  other,  at  this  period,  to  the  pn^ress  of  dis- 
covery and  colonization,  was  the  license  granted  un- 

•  Navarrete.ColecciondeVl-  Nob.  86. 181.  — Herreni,  Hiat. 

agea,  torn.  ii.  Doc  DipL  No.  86.  Oenentl,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iL — Munoz, 

April  10th,  1495.  — Nob.  103.  Hiat.  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  lib.  t. 

lOS — 108.     April  JiSrd,  1497.  sec.  xxxit. 
— No.  110.  May  6th,  1497. —  Theexcluaionof  foreignen,at 

No.  121.    July  22ad,  1497.—  least  all  but  "  Catholic  Chrirti- 

Heiren,  HiiL  Genenl  de  las  In-  ans,"  ia  particularly  recommend- 

diat,  Dec.  L  lib.  W.  ca^ .  xii.  ed  by  Cotumbui  in  his  fint  com- 

f  NBTairete,Vif^eByDeacu-  munication  to  tha  crown.  Primer 

brimieutoi,  torn.  iL  Doc  Dipl.  Viage  de  Colon. 

D   S 
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der  certain  r^ulations,  in  1495,  for  voyages  under- 
taken by  private  individuals.  No  use  waa  made  of  thb 
permission  until  some  years  later,  1499.  The  spirit 
of  enterprise  had  flag^;ed,  and  the  nation  had  experi- 
enced something  like  disappointment  on  contrasting 
the  meagre  results  of  their  own  discoveries  with  the 
dazzling  successes  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  struck 
at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  the  golden  East.  The 
reports  of  the  admiral's  third  voyage,  however,  and 
the  beautiful  spedmens  of  pearls  whidi  he  sent  home 
from  the  coast  of  Paria,  revived  the  cupidity  of  the 
nation.  Private  adventurers  now  proposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  license  already  granted,  and  to  ffA- 
low  up  the  track  of  discovery  on  thdr  own  account. 
The  government,  drained  by  its  late  heavy  expendi- 
tures, and  jealous  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  adven- 
ture banning  to  show  itself  in  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,*  willingly  acquiesced  in  a  measure  which, 
while  it  opened  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  for  its  sub- 
jects, secured  to  itself  all  the  substantial  benefits  of 
discovery,  without  any  of  the  burdens. 

The :  ships  fitted  out  under  the  general  license 
were  required  to  reserve  one-tenth  of  their  tonnage 
for  the  crown,  as  well  as  two-thirds  of  all  the  gold, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  all  other  commodities,  which 
they  should  procure.     The  government  promoted 

•  Among  Ute  foreign  alven-  North  Ainerica,froin  Nevrfoiind- 

turers  wei«  the  two  Cabota,  who  land  to  within  a  few  degrees  of 

■uled  in  the  eerrice  of  the  Eng-  Florida,  thus  encroaching  as  it 

lish  monarch,  Henry  VII,  1497,  were  on  the  Tery  field  of  discoTe- 

and  ran  down  the  whole  coast  (^  ry  preoccupied  by  the  Spooiaidi. 
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these  expeditions  by  a  bounty  on  all  vessels  of  six 
hundred  tons  and  upwards,  engaged  in  them.* 

Wiih  this  encouragement  the  more  wealthy  mer- 
diants  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Palos,  the  old  theatre 
of  nautical  eoterprise,  freighted  and  sent  out  little 
squadrons  of  three  or  four  vessels  each,  which  they 
intrusted  to  the  experienced  mariners  who  had  ac- 
companied Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  or  since  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps.  They  held  in  general  the 
same  course  pursued  by  the  admiral  on  his  last  ex- 
pedition, exploring  the  coasts  of  the  great  southern 
continent  Some  of  the  adventurers  returned  with 
such  rich  freights  of  gold,.pearls,  and  other  predous 
commodities,  as  well  compensated  the  fatigues  and 
perils  of  the  voyage ;  but  the  greater  number  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  more  endur- 
ing, but  barren  honours  of  discovery.f 


*  Hufio!!,  Hist,  del  Nuevo 
Hundo,  lib.  T.  Bee.  xxxii. — Na- 
vairete,  Vi^es  y  Descubr.  Doc. 
IKpL  No.  86. 

f  ColumbuB  seems  to  have 
talcen  exceptioiu  at  the  license 
for  private  vojrages,  as  bo  in- 
fiiHgemeDt  of  his  own  prero- 
gstiTcs:  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
derstand  in  what  way,  however. 
There  ja  nothing  in  his  original 
capitulations  with  the  govent- 
ment  having  reference  to  the 
matter,  (see  Doc.  Dipl.  No.  5,) 
while,  in  the  letters  patent  made 
put  prenoiu  to  his  second  voy- 
i^,  the  ri^t  of  granting  li- 
censes is  expressly  reserv^  to 
the  crown,  and  to  the  superin- 
tcndant  Fonseca,  equally  with 


the  admiral.  (Doc.  Dipl.  No. 
35.)  The  only  l^al  claim  which 
he  could  moke  in  all  such  ex-, 
peditions  as  were  not  conducted 
under  him,  wa«  to  one-eighth  of 
the  tonnage,  and  this  was  regu- 
larly provided  for  in  the  general 
license.  (Doc  Dipl.  No.  86.) 
The  sovereigns,  indeed,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  remonstrances, 
published  an  ordinance,  June  2, 
1497,  in  which,  after  expressing 
thor  unabated  respect  for  aU 
the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the 
admiral,  they  declare  inat  what- 
ever shall  be  found  in  their  pre- 
vious license  repugnant  to  these 
shall  be  nvdl  and  void.  (Doc  Dipl. 
1 13.)  The  hypothetli^  form  in 
whitJi  this  is  Stat  ed  shows  that  the 
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The  active  spirit  of  eDterprise  now  awakened, 
end  the  more  enlarged  commercial  relations  vrith 
the  new  colonies,  required  a  more  perfect  organisa- 
tioD  of  ^e  department  for  Indian  affairs,  the  earliest 
vestiges  of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.*  By  an  ordinance  dated  at  Alcala, 
Jan.  20th,  1503,  it  was  provided  that  a  board  should 
be  established  consisting  of  three  functionaries,  with 
the  titles  of  treasurer,  factor,  and  comptroller.  Their 
permanent  residence  was  assigned  in  the  old  alcazar 
of  Seville,  where  they  were  to  meet  tt^ther  every 
day  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  board  was 
expected  to  make  itself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
whatever  concerned  the  colonies,  and  to  afford  the 
government  all  information  that  could  be  obtained 
affecting  their  interests  and  commercial  prosperity. 
It  was  empowered  to  grant  licenses  under  the  r^^- 
lar  conditions,  to  provide  for  the  equipment  of  fleets, 
to  determine  their  destination,  and  furnish  them  in* 
stmctions,  on  sailing.  All  merchandise  for  exporta- 
tion was  to  be  deposited  in  the  alcazar,  where  the 
return  cargoes  were  to  be  received,  and  contracts 
made  for  their  sale.  Similar  authority  was  given  to 
it  over  the  trade  with  the  Barbary  coast,  and  the 
Canary  islands.  Its  supervision  was  to  extend  in 
like  manner  over  all  vessels  which  might  take  their 

soTereigng,  with  an  honest  desire  Deci.  liKix. — Herrera,  Hiat. 

of  Iceeping    their    engBgementB  G«n.  de  las  Indiat,  lib.  iv.  cap. 

with  ColumbuB,  had  not  a  very  xi. — Benzoni,  Nov.  Orbis  Hiat. 

clear  perception  in  what  man-  cap.  xlii. 

ner  they  had  been  violated.  ■  Part  i,  chap.  xviiL  of  this 

Martyr,  De  Rebus  Oceanicis,  History. 
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departure  from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  as  well  as  from 
Seville.  With  these  poweFs  were  combined  others 
of  a  purelj  judicial  character*  authorizing  them,  to 
take  cc^nisance  of  questions  arising  out  of  particular 
voyages,  and  of  the  colonial  trade  in  generaL  In 
this  latter  capacity  they  were  to  be  assisted  by  the 
advice  of  two  jurists,  maintained  by  a  regular  salary 
from  the  government.* 

Such  were  the  extensive  powers  intrusted  to  the 
famous  casa  de  contratacion,  or  house  of  trade,  on 
this  its  first  definite  oiganisation ;  and  although  its 
authorily  was  subsequently  somewhat  circumscribed 
by  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  it  has  always  continued  the  great  organ  by 
which  the  commercial  transactions  with  the  colonies 
have  been  conducted  and  controlled. 

The  Spanish  government,  while  ^us  securing  to 
itaelf  the  more  easy  and  exclusive  management  of 
the  colonial  trade,  by  confining  it  within  one  narrow 
channel,  .discovered  the  most  admirable  foresight 
in  providing  for  its  absolute  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical afiaira,  where  alone  it  could  be  contested. 
By  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI,  dated  IJilovember  l6th, 
1501,  the  sovereigns  were  empowered  to  receive  all 
the  tithes  in  the  colonial  dominions.t    Another  bull 

*    NavMrete,    Colecdon    de  villa,  ano  1  SOS.— HeiTera,Hwt. 

Viages,  torn,  ii.  Doc.  DipL  \i9.  de  las  lod.  lib.  t.  cap. sii.— N«- 

— Solorzano  y  PereyiB,  Politica  Yagiero,  Viaggio,  fol.  15. 
Indiana ;  ed.  Madrid,  1776,  lib.  t  See  the  original  bull,  ap. 

▼i.  cap.  xvii. — Linage,  Norte  de  NaTarrete,  torn.  d.  Apend.  xir. 

la  Contratacion  de  lat    Indiai  and  a  Spanish  renion  of  it,  in 

Occ.  lib.  i.  cap.  L ;  ed.   Serilla,  Solorzano,  Politica  Indiana,  lib. 

1672^— Zuiiiga,  Analea  de  Se-  iv.  cap.  i.  sec.  vii. 
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of  Pope  Julius  II,  Julj  SSth,  1508,  graDted  them 
the  right  of  collating  to  all  benefices  of  whatever 
description  in  the  colonies,  subject  only  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  hdy  see.  Bj  these  two  concessions 
the  ^wiiish  crown  was  placed  at  once  at  the  head 
of  the  dinrch  in  its  Transatlantic  dominions,  with 
the  absolute  disposal  of  all  its  dignities  and  emolu- 
ments.* 

It  has  excited  the  admiration  of  more  than  one 
historian,  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  their 
reverence  for  the  Catholic  church,  should  have  had 
the  courage  to  assume  an  attitude  of  such  entire  in- 
dependence of  its  spiritual  chief.f  But  whoever  has 
studied  their  reign  will  r^ard  this  measure  as  per- 
fectly conformable  to  their  habitual  policy,  whidt 
never  suffered  a  zeal  for  religion,  or  a  blind  defer- 
ence to  the  church,  to  compromise  in  any  degree  the 
independence  of  the  crown.  It  is  much  nuae  aston- 
ishing that  pontiffs  could  be  found  content  to  divest 
themselves  of  such  important  pren^tives.  It  was 
deviating  widely  from  -the  subtle  and  tenacious  spirit 
of  their  predecessors ;  and,  as  the  consequences  came 
to  be  more  fiijly  disclosed,  fiimished  ample  subject 
of  r^;ret  to  those  who  succeeded  them. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  regula- 
tions adopted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colonies.     Many  of  their  pecn- 

'  Soloiz&no,  Polit.  Ind.  torn.  t  Amoi^  otben  Me  Baynal, 

ii. BtkiT. cap-lL  Kciz. — In&raM  IndiM,  Eng.  tnuis.  ToLir.  p. 277. 

de  Don  Agurtin  lUol,  ^.  Sem.  — Robeitaon'i  Amenca,  voLiiL 

Enidito,  Urn.  m.  pp.  160,  161.  p.  283;  7th  edit. 
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Uarities,  including  most  of  their  defects,  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  whidi 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  was  effected.  Un- 
like the  settlements  on  the  comparatively  sterile 
shores  of  North  America,  which  were  permitted  to 
devise  laws  accommodated  to  their  necessities,  and 
to  gather  strength  in  the  habitual  eseirise  of  political 
functions,  the  Spanish  colonies  were  from  the  very 
first  checked  and  controlled  by  the  over-legislation 
of  the  parent  country.  The  original  project  of  dis- 
covery had  been  entered  into  with  indefinite  ex- 
pectations'of  gain.  The  verification  of  Ccdumbus's 
theory  of  the  existence  of  land  io  the  West  gave  po- 
pular credit  to  his  conjecture  that  that  land  was  the 
far-famed  Indies.  Tlie  specimens  of  gold,  and  other 
predous  commodities  found  there,  served  to  main- 
tain the  delusion.  The  Spanish  government  re- 
garded the  expedition  as  its  own  private  adventure, 
to  whose  benefits  it  had  exclusive  pretensions.  Hence 
those  jealous  regulations  for  securing  to  itself  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  most  obvious  sources  of  profit,  the  dye- 
woods  and  the  predous  metals. 

These  impolitic  provisions  are  relieved  by  others 
better  suited  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  colony, 
Sach  was  the  bounty  offered  in  various  ways  on  the 
occupation  and  culture  of  land  \  the  erecUon  of 
munidpalities  ;  the  right  of  intercolonial  traffic,  and 
of  exporting  and  importing  merchandise  of  every 
description  free  of  duty.*    These  and  similar  laws 

*  M unoz,    Nnero    Hundo,     lib.  t.  sec  xxxu.  xxziiL — Hei^ 
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show  tfaat  the  goveninieDt,  far  from  regarding  the 
colonies  merely  as  a  foreign  acquisition  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,  as  at  a 
later  period,  was  disposed  to  legislate  for  them  on 
more  generous  principles,  as  an  int^ral  portion  of 
the  monarchy. 

Some  of  the  measures,  even  of  a  less  liberal  tenor, 
may  be  excused,  as  sufficiently  accommodated  to 
existing  circumstances.  No  regulation,  for  example, 
was  found  eventually  more  mischievous  in  its  ope^ 
ration  than  that  which  confined  the  colonial  trade  to 
the  single  port  of  Seville,  instead  of  permitting  it  to 
find  a  iree  vent  in  the  thousand  avenues  naturally 
opened  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  grievous  monopolies  and  exactions  for  which  this 
concentration  of  a  mighty  traffic  on  so  small  a  point 
was  found,  in  later  times,  to  afford  uubounded 
&cility :  but  the  colonial  trade  was  too  limited  in 
its  extent,  under  Ferdiaand  and  Isabella,  to  involve 
such  consequences.  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  a  few 
wealthy  seaports  of  Andalusia,  from  whose  vicinity 
the  first  adventurers  had  sallied  forth  on  their  career 
of  discovery.  It  was  no  inconvenience  to  them  to 
have  a  common  port  of  entry  so  central  and  acces- 
sible as  Seville,  which>  moreover,  hy  this  arrange- 
ment became  a  great  mart  for  European  trade ;  thus 
affording  a  convenient  market  to  the  country  for 
effecting  its  commercial  exchanges  with  every  quar- 

reiB,  Hiat.  de  las  Ind.  lib.  iv.  cion,  torn.  ii.  Doc  DipL  No. 
cap.  xi.  xii. — Navarrete,  Colec-     8fi. 
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ter  aFCbristendom.*  It  was  only  when  laws  adapt- 
ed to  the  indpieDt  stages  of  commerce  were  perpe- 
tuated to  a  period  when  that  commerce  bad  swelled 
to  such  ^gantic  dimensions  as  to  embrace  every 
quarter  of  the  empire,  that  their  gross  impolicy  be- 
came manifest. 

It  would  not  be  giving  a  fair  view  of  the  great  ob- 
jects proposed  by  the  Spani^  Bovereigns  in  their 
schemes  of  discovery,  to  omit  one  paramount  to  all 
tbe  rest,  with  the  queen  at  least, — the  propagation  of 
Christianity  among  the  heathen.  The  conversion  aad 
civilization  of  this  simple  people  form,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  burden  of  most  of  her  officii  com- 
munications from  the  earliest  period.f  She  n^- 
lected  no  means  for  the  furtherani^  of  this  good 
work,  through  the  agency  of  missionaries  exclusively 
devoted  to  it,  who  were  to  establish  their  residence 
among  the  natives,  aod  win  them  to  the  true  faith 
by  their  instructions,  and  the  edif3riQg  example  of 
their  own  lives.  It  was  with  the  design  of  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  natives,  that  she  sanction- 
ed the  introduction  into  the  colonies  of  negro  slaves 
bom  in  Spain,  (1501.)    This  she  did  on  the  repre- 

*  The  historian    of  Seville         f  Navarrete,  torn.  u.    Doc 

mentims  that  it  was  the  resort  Dip.   No.  45,  et  loc.  aL — Las 

especially  of  the  merchants  of  Casas,    amidst    his    unsparing 

Flanders,  with  whom  a  more  condemnation  of  the  guilty,  doei 

intimate   intercourse  had   been  ample  justice  to  the  pure  and 

(^>ened  by  the  intermarnageg  of  generous,    though,    alas  !    un^ 

the  royal  family  with  the  house  vailing  efforts    of   the  queen, 

of  Buigun^.     See  Anales  Se-  See   (Euvres,   torn.   i.  pp.  21. 

culares  y  Kccledasticos  de  Se-  307>  SOS,  et  alibi, 
villa,  p.  415. 
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Kntation  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Afri- 
can was  iDQch  better  fitted  than  that  of  the  Indian 
to  endnre  severe  toil  under  a  troi»cal  climate.  To 
this  &lse  principle  of  economizing  human  sufferiDg, 
we  are  indebted  for  that  foul  stain  on  the  New 
Wnid,  which  has  grown  deeper  and  darker  with  the 
lapse  of  years  * 

Isabella,  however,  was  destined  to  have  her  be- 
nevolent designs  in  r^ard  to  the  natives  defeated 
by  her  own  subjects.  The  popular  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  rights  of  the  Christian  over  the  heathen, 
seemed  to  warrant  the  exaction  of  labour  from  these 
unhappy  beings  to  any  degree  which  avarice  on  the 
one  hand  could  demand,  or  human  endurance  con- 
cede on  the  other.  The  device  of  the  repartimientos 
systematized  and  completed  the  whole  scheme  of 
oppression.  The  queen,  it  is  true,  abolished  them 
under  Ovando's  administration,  and  declared  the  In- 
dians "  as  free  as  her  own  sulirjects.'*  f  But  his  re- 
presentation, that  the  Indians,  when  no  longer  com- 

•  Herrera,  Hiat.  General  de  every  other  unity.     It  u  the 

)m  Ind.  lib.  iv.  c.  xii. — A  good  deficiency    of    ttus,    probably, 

account   of  the  introduction  of  which  baa  prevented  Mr.  Qra- 

n^TO    ilarery   into    the    New  home's  valuable  hiatory  from  at- 

World,  Gomprehen^i^  the  ma-  taining  the  popularity  to  which 

terial   foeta,   and   some   little  its  solid  merits  juatly  entitle  it, 

known,   may  be  found  in  the  Should  the  remaining  volumes 

fifth  chapter  of  Bancroft's  Hii-  of  Mr,  Bancroft's  work  be  con- 

tory  of  the  United  States ;  a  ducted  with  equal  spirit,  scho- 

work  in  which  the  author  has  larship,  and  impartiality   with 

shown  singular  address  in  creat-  the  volume  beibre  us,  it  cannot 

ing  a  unity  of  interest  out  of  fiiil  to  take  a  permanent  rank 

a  subject    which,  in   its  early  in  American  literature. 
Aaga,    would  aeem  to    want         t  Heirera,  lib.  iv.  c.  il 
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pelled  to  work,  withdrew  from  all  intercoiirse  with 
the  Christians,  thus  annihilating  at  once  all  hopes  of 
their  cooversioo,  subsequently  induced  her  to  conaeot 
that  they  should  be  required  to  labour  moderately, 
and  for  a  reasonable  compensation.*  This  was  con- 
strued with  their  usual  latitude  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  soon  revived  the  old  system  of  distribution  on  so 
terrific  a  scale,  that  a  letter  of  Columbus,  written 
shortly  after  Isabella's  death,  represents  more  than 
six-sevenths  of  the  whole  population  i^  Hispaniola  to 
have  melted  away  under  it !  f  The  queen  was  too 
far  removed  to  enforce  the  execution  of  her  own  be- 
neficent measures,  nor  is  it  probable  that  she  ever 
imagined  the  extent  of  their  violation,  for  there  was 
no  intrepid  philanthropist,  in  that  day,  like  Las 
Casas,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  wrongs  and  sor- 
rows of  the  Indian.!    A  conviction,  however,  of  the 


MS.  ap.  Irving,  toL  iii.  p.  412. 
— The  venerable  bishop  confimiB 
this  fiighlfiil  picture  of  desola- 
tion, in  its  full  extent,  in  his 
Taiious  memorials  prepared  for 
the  council  of  the  Indies.  (Eu- 
TTes,  torn.  i.  passim. 

X  Las  Casas  made  his  first  voy- 
age to  the  Indies,  it  is  true,  in 
149S,  or  at  latest  1508,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  taking 
an  .  active  part  in  denouncii^ 
the  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards 
earlier  than  1510,  when  he 
combined  his  efforts  with  tho«e 
of  the  Domimcan  miesionatiea 
lately  arrived  in  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  same  good  work.  It  was 
not    until    some    yean    later. 


•  Dec.  20th,1503.— Herrera, 
lib.v.  c.xi. — See  the  instructions 
to  Ovando  in  Navanete,  (torn, 
ii.  Doc.  Dip.  No.  153.)  "  Pay 
tiiem  regtUar  wages,"  says  the 
ordinance,  "for  their  labour," 
"  como  personaa  libres  como  lo 
son,  y  no  como  siervos."  Las 
Casas,  who  analyses  these  in- 
structions, —  which  Llorente,  by 
the  bye,  has  misdated, — exposes 
the  atrocious  manner  in  which 
they  were  violated,  in  every 
particular,  by  Ovando  and  his 
successors.  CEuvres,  tom.  i.  p. 
SOS,  et  seq. 

t  Ibid.  uU  supra. — Las  Ca- 
sas, Hist.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  xxxvi. 
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UDworthj  treatment  of  the  natives  seems  to  have 
pressed  heavily  on  her  heart ;  for  in  a  codicil  to  her 
testament,  dated  a  few  dajs  only  before  her  death, 
she  invokes  the  kind  offices  of  her  successor  in  their 
behalf  in  such  strong  and  affectionate  language,  as 
plainly  indicates  how  intently  her  thoughts  were  oc- 
cupied with  their  condition  down  to  the  last  hour  of 
her  existence.* 

The  moral  grandeur  of  the  maritime  discoveries 
under  thb  reign  must  not  so  &r  dazzle  us,  as  to  lead  to 
a  very  high  estimate  of  their  immediate  results  in  an 
economical  view.  Most  of  those  articles  which  have 
since  formed  the  great  staples  of  Sonth  American 
commerce,  as  cocoa,  indigo,  cochineal,  tobacco,  &cc. 
were  either  not  known  in  Isabella's  time,  or  not  culti- 
vated for  exportation.  Small  quantities  of  cotton  had 
been  brought  to  Spain,  but  it  was  doubted  whether  the 
profit  would  compensate  the  expense  of  rdsing  it- 
The  sugar-cane  bad  been  transplanted  into  Hispa- 
niola,  and  thrived  luxuriantly  in  its  genial  soil;  but 
it  required  time  to  grow  it  to  any  consideraMe 
amount  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  this  was  still 
further  delayed  by  the  distractions  as  well  as  avarice 
of  the  colony,  which  grasped  at  nothing  less  sub- 
stantial than  gold  itself.  The  only  v^etable  pro- 
duct extensively  used  in  trade  was  the  Brazil-wood, 

1£15,  that  he  returned  to  Spain  23.^Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova, 

and  pleaded  the  caiueof  the  in-  torn.  i.  i>p.  191,  192. 

jured  natires  before  the  throne.  *  See  the  will,  apud  Dormer, 

Llorente,  (Euviea  de  Barthele-  Dibcutwb  Varios  de  Higtorio,  p. 

mi  d£  las  Cases,  torn,  t  pp.  1 —  381. 
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whose  beautiful  dye  and  application  to  various  orna- 
mental purposes  made  it  from  the  first  one  of  the 
most  important  monopolies  of  the  crown. 

The  accouDts  are  too  vague  to  afford  any  probable 
estimate  of  the  precious  metals  obtained  from  the 
new  territories  previous  to  Ovaodo's  mission.  Be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Hayna  it  was  cer-i 
tainly  very  inconsiderable.  The  size  of  some  of  the 
specimens  of  ore  found  there  would  suggest  magni- 
ficent ideas  of  their  opulence.  One  piece  of  gold 
is  reported  by  the  contemporary  historians  to  have 
weighed  3200  castellanos,  and  to  have  been  so  large 
that  the  Spaniards  served  up  a  roasted  pig  on  it, 
boasting  that  no  potentate  in  Europe  could  dine  off 
so  costly  a  dish.*  The  admiral's  own  statement, 
that  the  miners  obtained  from  six  gold  castellanos  to 
one  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  day, 
allows  a  latitude  too  great  to  lead  to  any  definite 
oonclusion.f  More  tangible  evidence  of  the  riches 
of  the  island  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  200,000 
castellanos  of  gold  went  down  in  the  ships  with  Bo- 
badHIa :  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the 
fiuit  of  gigantic  efforts,  continued  under  a  system  of 
unexampled  oppression  for  more  than  two  years. 
To  this  testimony  might  be  added  that  of  the  well- 
infornied  historian  of  Seville,  who  infers  from  several 

*  Ueirera,  Hist.  Gen.  de  Us  Ixxxiv.  ap.  Barua,  HiBtoriadorea 

Indias,  lib.  v.  cap.  L — Hist,  del  PrimitiTOB,  torn.  i. 
Almirante,  cap.  Ixxxiv. — Ovi-  t  Terc«r   Viage    de    Colon, 

edo,  Reladtm  Sumaria    de  la  ap.    Naranete,    Colecdoa    de 

Hirt.  Notur.  de  las  Indiae,  cap.  Vit^^,  torn,  i,  p.  274. 
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royal  ordinances,  that  the  influx  of  the  precious  me- 
tals had  been  such,  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  to  aflfect  the  value  of  the  currency,  and 
the  r^ular  prices  of  commodities.*  These  large 
estimates,  however,  are  scarcely  reconcilable  witli 
the  popular  discontent  at  tbe  meagreness  of  the  re- 
turns obtained  from  the  New  World,  or  with  the 
assertion  of  Bemaldez,  of  the  same  date  with  Zuni- 
ga's  reference,  that  "  so  little  gold  had  been  brou^t 
home  as  to  raise  a  general  belief  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  in  the  island."  f  This  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  frequent  representations  of  con- 
temporary writers,  that  the  expenses  of  the  colo- 
nies considerably  exceeded  the  profits  ;  and  may  ac- 
count for  the  very  limited  scale  on  which  tbe  Span- 
ish government,  at  no  time  blind  to  its  own  interests, 
pursued  its  schemes  of  discovery,  as  compared  with 
its  Portuguese  neighbours,  who  followed  up  theirs 
with  a  magnificent  apparatus  of  fleets  and  armies 
that  could  have  been  supported  only  by  the  teeming 
treasures  of  the  Indies.^: 

e  Real  Acad.  torn.  vi.  Hiut. 

X.)  The  value  of  eilTer  wai 
gold  currency,  which  continued  not  materially  affected  till  the 
to  ri«e  in  value  till  1497,  when  discovery  of  the  great  mines  of 
it  graduaUj  sunlc,  in  conse-  Fotoai  and  Zacatecas. 
quence  of  the  importation  from  t  Bemaldez^  Keyei  CatoUcos, 
the  mines  of  HiBpaniloa.  Cle-  MS.  cap.  cxxxi. 
mencin  has  ^ven  its  relative  X  The  eatimatea  in  the  text, 
value  aa  compared  with  silver,  it  will  be  noticed,  apply  only  to 
for  several  different  years,  and  the  period  antecedent  to  Ovan- 
the  year  he  assigns  for  the  com-  do's  administiation,  1502.  The 
mencement  of  its  depreciation,  operations  under  him  were  con- 
is  precisely  the  same  with  that  ducted  on  a  for  more  extensive 
in<£cBted   by  Zutiiga.     (Mem.  and   effident  plan.     The   sys- 
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While  the  colonial  commerce  failed  to  produce  im- 
mediately the  splendid  returns  which  were  expected, 
it  was  generally  believed  to  have  introduced  a  phy- 
sical evil  into  Europe,  which,  in  the  language  of  an 
eminent  writer,  '*  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the 
benefits  that  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  the  New 
Worid."  I  allude  to  the  loathsome  disease  which 
Heaven  has  sent  as  the  severest  scourge  of  licentious 
intercourse  between  the  sexes;  and  which  broke  out 
with  all  the  virulence  of  an  epidemic  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  coincidence  of  these  two 
events  led  to  the  popular  belief  of  their  connexion 
with  each  other,  though  deriving  little  support  from 
any  other  drcumstance.  The  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  against  Naples,  which  brought  the  Spaniards, 
soon  after,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  various 


ton  (t  raparUmientoB  bong  re- 
Tired,  the  whole  phyucol  force 
of  the  uland,  uded  by  the  best 
inecluHiical  appsratua,  was  em- 
ployed in  extoitii^  from  the 
•oil  all  its  hidden  itoreB  of 
wealth.  The  auecen  was  such, 
that  m  1£06,  within  two  yean 
after  Inbella's  death,  the  four 
foundries  estotdiBfaed  in  the 
island  yielded  an  annual  amount, 
aecoTdmgto  Henera,  of  4fi0,000 
ounoes  (^gold.  It  must  be  re- 
maned, however,  that  one- 
fiftli  00^  of  the  gross  sum  ob- 
tained fiem  the  mines  was  at 
that  time  pud  to  the  crown- 
It  is  a  proof  how  fikr  these  re- 
turns exceeded  the  expectations 


at  the  time  of  Ovando's  appoint- 
ment, that  the  person  then  sent 
out  as  marker  of  the  gold  was 
b)  receive,  as  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation, one  per  cent,  of  all 
the  gold  assayed.  The  perqui- 
site, howeTer,  was  found  to  be 
■0  excessire,  that  the  function- 
ary was  recalled,  and  a  new 
airangement  mode  with  his  suc- 
cessor. (See  Herrera,  Hist.  Ge- 
neral de  las  Indias,  Dec.  i,  lib, 
yL  cap.  xviii.)  When  Nava- 
giero  viuted  Seville,  in  1520, 
the  royal  fifUi  of  the  gold  which 
passed  throng  the  mints  a- 
mounted  to  about  100,000  du.. 
cots  annually,  Viaggio  in  Spag- 
na,  &1. 1 5. 
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nations  of  Christendom,  suggested  a  platmble  me- 
dium for  the  rapid  communication  of  the  disorder, 
and  this  theorjr  of  ita  origin  and  transmission  gain- 
ing credit  with  Ume>  which  made  it  more  difficult  to 
be  refuted,  has  passed  with  little  examioatioo  from 
the  mouth  of  one  historian  to  another  to  the  present 
day. 

The  extremely  brief  interval  which  el^)sed  be- 
tween the  return  of  Columbus  and  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  the  disorder  at  the  most  distant  ptnnts 
of  Europe,  long  since  su^ested  a  reasonable  distrust 
of  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis ;  and  an  Ame- 
rican, naturally  desirous  of  relieving  his  own  country 
from  so  melancholy  a  reproach,  may  feel  satisfaction 
that  the  more  searching  and  judicious  criticism  of 
our  own  day  has  at  length  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  disease,  far  from  originating  in  the 
New  World,  was  never  known  there  till  introduced 
by  Europeans.* 


*  The  cuiioiu  retdar  is  pax- 
tieularl;  leierred  to  a  late  work, 
entitled  Letter*  tuUa  ttoria  de' 
Mah  Ventrei,  di  Domenieo 
jai«iftFe«rio,162S;  in  which 
tiw  autiior  hu  auembled  oil  tho 
eariy  notkei  of  tite  dueaae  of  an; 
suthwity,  and  diacuned  th  w  im- 
port whh  gnat  integrity  and 
judgment.  The  following  pon- 
tioni  may  be  conridered  as  e*- 
t^)liihed  by  his  researches.  1. 
That  neither  Columbua  nor  hii 
MO,  in  thoT  eoptou*  nanativei 
and  coireapondence,  allude  in 
any  way  to  the 


a  diceaae  in  the  New  World.  I 
must  add,  ^at  an  examination 
of  the  original  documents  pub- 
lished by  Navarrete  lincethedate 
of  Dr.  Thiene's  wortc  fully  con- 
firms thia  statement,  i.  That 
amon^  the  frequent  notices  of 
the  diaeaae  dunng  the  twenty- 
fiTe  years  immediately  following 
the  discovery  of  America,  then 
is  not  a  ungle  intimation  of  its 
having  be«n  brought  from  that 
country ;  but,  on  the  c 
uniform  derivation  i 
some  other  source,  genosUy 
existence  of  tuch     France.    S.  That  tbe  lUMrdar 
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Whaterer  be  the  amount  of  physical  good  or  evil: 
immediately  resulting  to  Spain  from  her  new  disco- 
Teries,  their  moral  consequences  were  inestimable. 
The  ancient  limits  of  human  thought  and  action 
were  overleaped;  the  veil  which  had  covered  the 
secrets  of  the  deep  for  so  many  centuries  was  re- 
moved; another  hemisphere  was  thrown  open;  end 


was  known  and  circumBtantiolly 
described  previoiu  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Charies  VIII,  and  of 
Gourae  could  not  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  SpaoiardB  in 
that  way,  aa  Tulgaily  supposed. 
4.  That  rarioiu  contemporary 
anthora  trace  it*  existence,  in  a 
vaiiety  of  countriea,  as  &t  bock 
as  1493,  and  the  beginning  of 
1494;  lowing  a  rapidity  and 
eztoit  of  diffusion  perfectly  ir- 
recondlable  with  its  importa- 
tion by  Columbus  in  I49S.  5. 
Lastly,  that  it  was  not  till  after 
tiifH  do0e  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bdla's  reigns,  that  the  fint  woilc 
^H>eaied  af^cting  to  trace  the 
ongin  of  tlie  disease  to  America ; 
and  this,  published  in  1517,  was 
the  prgductbn,  not  of  a  Spaniard, 
but  a  foreigner. 

A  letter  of  Peter  Martyr  to 
the  learned  Portuguese  Arias 
Barbosa,  professor  of  Greek  at 
Salamanca,  noticing  the  sym- 
ptoms of  the  disease  in  the  most 
tmequiTocal  manner,  will  settle 
at  once  this  much-vexed  ques- 
tion, if  we  can  rely  on  Uie  ge- 
nuineness of  the  date,  the  5th  of 
April  1488,  about  6^0  years  be- 
fine  the  return  of  Columbus.  Dr. 
Thiene,  however,  rejects  the  date 


as  apocryphal,  on  the  ground, 
1.  That  tiie  name  of  'morbus 
Gallicus,'  given  to  the  disease  by 
Martyr,  was  not  in  use  till  after 
the  French  invasion,  1494.  3. 
That  the  superscription  of  Greek 
professor  at  Salamanca  was  pre- 
mature,  as  no  such  profesBoiship 
existed  there  till  1508. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tiouB,  it  may  be  remarked  uiat 
there  is  but  one  author  prior  to 
the  French  invasion  who  notices 
the  disease  at  all.  He  derives 
it  £rom  Gaul,  though  not  giving 
it  the  technical  appellation  of 
morbus  Gallicus  ;  and  Martyr,  it 
may  be  observed,  far  from  con- 
fining himself  to  this,  alludes  to 
one  or  two  other'names,  show- 
ing that  its  title  was  then  quite 
undetermined.  In  regard  to  the 
second  objection.  Dr.  "niiene  doea 
not  cite  his  authority  for  limit- 
ing the  introduction  of  Greek  at 
S^amanca  to  150S.  He  may 
have  found  a  plausible  one  in 
the  account  of  that  university 
compiled  by  one  of  its  officers, 
Pedro  Chacon,  1569,  inserted  in 
the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Se- 
manario  Erudite,  Madrid,  1789. 
The  accuracy  of  the  writer's 
chronology,  however,  may  well  be 

E   S 
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a  boundless  expansion  promised  to  sdenoe  from  the 
iofinite  varieties  in  which  nature  was  exhibited  in 
these  unexplored  regioos.  The  success  of  the  Spa- 
niards kindled  a  generous  emulation  in  thar  Portu- 
guese rivals,  who  soon  alter  accomplished  their  long 
sought  passage  into  the  Indian  seas,  and  thus  com- 
pleted the  great  circle  of  loaritime  discovery.*  It 
would  seem  as  if  Providence  had  postponed  this 
grand  event,  until  the  possession  of  America,  with 
its  stores  of  predous  metals,  might  supply  such  ma- 
terials for  a  commerce  with  the  East  as  should  bind 


doubted  from  b  groM  anachroD- 
iim  on  the  uune  p&ge  with  the 
date  referred  to,  where  he  epeaks 
of  Queen  Joanns  ai  inheriting 
the  crown  in  1512.  (Hist,  de  la 
Univenidad  de  Salamanca,  p. 
55.)  Wavbg  this,  however, 
the  bet  of  Barboea  being  Greek 
profeasor  at  Salamanca  in  1488 
u  directly  intimated  by  his  pu- 
pil the  celebrated  Andrew  Re- 
sendi.  "  AriuB  Lusitanus,'  uya 
he,  "  quadiaeinta,  et  eo  ]^ui  an- 
noa,  Salmanticn  tum  Latinaa  Ut- 
teiOB,  tum  Onecat,  magnft  cum 
laude  profeamu  est."  (Kesponno 
ad  Quevedum,  ap.  Barbow,  Bib- 
liothecB  Luiitsna,  torn.  i.  p.  77.) 
Now  aa  Batboaa  by  general  con- 
Mnt  paaaed  aevCTal  yeora  in  his 
native  country  of  Portugal,  be- 
fore his  death  in  1580,  this  aa- 
aertion  of  Resendi  neceaaarily 
plaeea  him  at  Salamanca  in  the 
aituation  of  Greek  inatructor 
tome  time  before  the  date  of 
Martyr'a  letter.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, iDdeed,  that  Nic  Antonio, 


than  whom  a  more  competent 
critic  could  not  be  found,  so  &r 
from  auapecting  the  date  of  the 
letter,  citea  it  as  aettliitf  the  pe- 
riod when  Barboaa  filled  the 
Greek  chur  at  Salamanca.  (See 
Biblioth.  Hiap.  Nov.  torn.  i.  p. 
170.) 

Martyr's  e^nstle,  if  we  admit 
the  genuineness  of  the  date,  muft 
diapoie  at  once  of  the  whole 
queation  of  the  American  origin 
of  the  venereal  diaeaae.  But  aa 
thia  queation  is  determined  quite 
aa  conduuvely,  though  not  so 
summarily,  by  the  accumulated 
evidence  Dom  other  aourcee,  the 
reader  will  probably  think  the 
matter  not  worth  ao  much  dia- 


■  This  event  occurred  in  1 497, 
Vaico  de  Gama  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Nov.  20th  of 
that  year,  and  reaching  Calicut 
in  the  following  May,  1498. 
Gldde,  HisL  de  Portugal,  torn. 
iii.  i^  104—109. 
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iogetb^  the  most  distant  quarters  ai  the  globe.  The 
impressioD  made  on  the  enlightened  minda  of  that 
day  b  evioced  by  the  tone  of  gratitude  and  exulta- 
tioQ  in  which  they  indulge  at  being  permitted  to 
witness  the  consummation  of  these  glorious  events, 
which  their  fathers  had  so  long^  but  in  vtav,  desired 
to  see.* 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  occurred  most  oppor* 
tundy  for  the  ^lanish  nation,  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  released  from  the  tumultuous  stru^le  in 
which  it  had  been  engaged  for  so  many  years  with 
the  Moslems.  The  severe  schooling  of  these  wars 
had  prepared  it  for  entering  on  a  bolder  theatre  of 
action,  whose  stirring  and  romantic  perils  raised 
still  hi^ier  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  people.  The 
operation  of  this  spirit  was  shown  in  the  alacrity 
with  which  private  adventurov  embarked  in  expe- 
ditions to  the  New  World,  under  cover  of  the  general 
liceose,  during  the  last  two  years  of  this  century. 
Thdr  efforts,  combined  with  those  of  Columbus,  ex- 
tended the  range  of  discovery  from  its  original  limits, 
twenty-four  degrees  north  latitude,  to  probably  more 
than  fifteen  south,  comprehending  some  of  the  most 
unportant  territories  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  1500,  the  principal  groups  of  the 
West  India  islands  had  been  visited,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  the  southern  continent  coasted,  from  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  to  Cape  St  Augustine.  One  ad- 
venturous mariner,  indeed,  named  Lepe,  penetrated 
*  See,  aiDoi^  otben,  Peter  Msrtyr,  Opua  EjutoUnmi,  ep.  181. 
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sevend  d^rees  south  of  this,  to  a  poiat  not  reached 
by  any  other  voyager  for  ten  or  twelve  years  later. 
A  great  part  of  the  kiogdom  of  Brazil  was  embraced 
In  this  extent,  and  two  successive  Castiliaa  navi- 
gators landed  and  took  formal  possession  of  it  for  the 
crown  of  Castile,  previoos  to  its  reputed  discovery 
by  the  Portuguese  Cabral  ;*  although  the  claims  to 
it  were  subsequently  relinquished  by  the  Spanish 
government,  conformably  to  the  iainous  line  of  de- 
marcation established  by  the  treaty  of  Tordesilla8.-f 

While  the  colonial  empre  of  Spain  was  thns  evety 
day  enlarging,  the  man  to  whom  it  was  all  due  was 
never  permitted  to  know  the  extent  or  the  value  of 

•  Navarrete,  Coleccion  de 
Vwgea,  tcttD.iii.  pp.  18 — 26.— 
Cal^*a  pretenBionB  to  the  dis- 
cover^r  of  Brazil  appear  not  to 
h&TebMD  doubted  until  recently. 
They  are  sanctioned  both  by  Ro- 
bertaon  and  Raynal. 

f  The  Portuguese  court  Beema 
to  have  formed  no  Tery  accurate 
idea  of  the  geogtsphical  position 
of  BiBzil.  King  Emanuel,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
acquainting  them  with  Cabral's 
voyage,  speaks  of  his  discove^ 
of  Brazil  as  "  most  providentiiJ, 
as  it  was  not  only  convenient 
but  necessary  for  the  naviga- 
tion to  India,  affording  a  proper 
place  for  taking  in  supplies  and 
water !"  (See  the  letter,  apud 
Navarrete,  torn.  iii.  No.  IS.) 
The  olde«tmapa  of  this  country, 
indeed,  whether  from  ignorance 
or  design,  bring  it  twenty-two 
d^liraes  east  of  its  proper  longi- 
tude, so  that  the  whole  of  Uie 


vast  tract  now  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Brazil  would 
&L1  on  the  Portuguese  dde  of 
the  partition  line  agreed  on 
by  the  two  governments,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was 
removed  to  370  leagues  west 
of  the  Cape  de  Verds.  The 
Spanish  court  made  some  show 
at  first  of  resisting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  PoTtugueee,  by  pre- 
Ctions  for  establishing  a  co- 
,  on  the  northern  eztmnity 
of  the  Brazilian  territory.  (Nit- 
varrete,  tom.  iii.  p.  39.)  It  ia 
not  easy  to  understand  how  it 
came  fin^y  to  admit  theee  pre- 
tensions. Any  correct  admea- 
surement  with  the  Caatilian 
league  would  only  have  included 
the  fnnge,  as  it  were,  of  the 
north-«astani  piomontoiy  of  Bra- 
ziL  The  Portuguese  lei^ue,  al- 
lowing seventeen  to  a  d^ree, 
may  have  been  adopted,  which 
would  embrace  nearly  the  whole 
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it.  He  died  in  the  connction  in  which  he  lived, 
that  the  land  he  had  reached  was  the  long-sought 
Indies.  But  it  was  a  countiy  far  richer  than  the 
Indies ;  and  had  he  on  quitting  Cuba  struck  into 
a  westeiijr  instead  of  southerly  direction,  it  would 
have  carried  him  into  the  very  depths  of  the  gdden 
regions  whose  existence  he  had  so  long  and  vainly 
predicted.  As  it  was,  he  '  only  opened  the  gates,'  to 
use  his  own  language,  fbr  others  more  fortunate  tbsB 
himself;  and  before  he  quitted  Hiafiiii*  for  the 
last  time,  Ae  fovig  adventurer  arrived  there,  who 
was  destined  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  to  realize  all 
the  magnificent  visions,  which  had  been  derided  only 
as  vinous  in  the  lifetime  of  Columbus. 

temtOTf  iriiichpaaBed  under  the  ana  Beenu  willing  to  help  the 

name  of  Brazil  in  the  best  an-  Portuguege,  by  running  the  por- 

Oent  ni^»,  extending  from  Pora  tiiioa  line  one  hundred  leagues 

9n  the  north  to  the  great  river  &ither  west  than  they  daimed 

of  San  Pedro  on  the  eouth.  (See  thonselves.     Hiat  de  Espans, 

Halte  Biun,  book  91.)     Mari-  toni.iL  p.  607. 


The  discoreij  of  the  New  World  wa«  fortunstelj  iMerred  for  « 
period  when  the  human  race  was  Bufliciently  enli^tened  to  form 
Knne  conception  of  its  importance.  Public  attention  was  promptly 
and  eageriy  directed  to  thi>  momentoiu,  event,  k  that  few  bets 
worthy  of  note,  during  the  whole  progress  of  ctiscorery  from  its 
earliest  q>oeh,  have  escaped  contemporary  record.  Many  of  tiieae 
notices  hare,  indeed,  peritbed  throi^  neglect,  in  Qis  vaiioiu  re- 
positories in  whkh  they  were  scattered.  The  lesearches  of  Na- 
Tairete  have  rescued  many,  and  wiU,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  many  more 
(rkd  theii  progiesi  to  t^rion.  The  two  first  volumes  of  his  com- 
plation,  containing  the  joumali  and  letters  of  Columbus,  the  eot- 
iMpondowe  of  the  nrei^gns  with  him,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
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public  and  private  documents,  fenn,  u  1  hsTe  elsewhere  remarited^ 
the  moat  authentic  baaia  for  a  hiatory  of  that  great  man.  Next  to 
these  in  importance  ia  the  History  of  the  Admiral  by  hia  son  Ta- 
dinand,  whose  own  experience  and  opportunities,  combined  with 
uncommon  literary  attainments,  eminently  qualified  him  for  r»- 
cwding  hii  bther'a  extraordinary  life.  It  must  be  allowed  he  haa 
done  this  with  a  candour  and  good  faith  aeldom  waiped  by  any 
overweening,  though  natural,  partiality  for  hia  subject.  Hit  work 
met  with  a  whimaical  &te.  The  ori^al  was  eariy  lott,  but  hap^ 
pily  not  before  it  had  been  translated  into  the  Italian,  from  whidt 
a  Sponiah  veraion  was  afterwards  made ;  and  from  this  latter,  thtu 
reproduced  in  the  same  tongue  in  which  it  originally  appeared,  are 
derived  the  various  tranalatdona  of  it  into  the  other  languages  of 
Europe.  The  Spaniih  veruon,  which  ia  incorporated  into  Bama'a 
collection,  is  executed  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  ia  rqilete  with 
chronological  inaccuracies ;  a  mcumstance  not  very  wonderful,  eon- 
aidering  the  curioua  transmigration  it  has  undergone. 

Another  contemporary  auUiority  of  great  value  ia  Peter  Martyr, 
who  toot  so  deep  an  intereat  in  tiie  nautical  enterprise  of  hia  day, 
as  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  Kparate  worlc,  indepoident  of  the 
abundant  notices  scattered  throu^  his  correspondence.  His  his- 
tory, "  De  Rebus  Oceanicia  et  Novo  Orbe,"  has  all  the  valiw 
which  extenrive  learning,  a  reflecting,  philosophical  mind,  and  in- 
timate bmiliarity  with  the  prinripal  acton  in  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, can  give  it.  Indeed,  that  no  source  of  information  mi^t 
be  wanting  to  him,  the  aoverdgns  authorized  him  to  be  present  at 
the  council  of  the  Indies  whenever  any  conunuuication  was  made 
to  that  body  respecting  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  principal 
defects  of  his  work  arise  from  the  preapitate  manner  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  put  tc^ther,  and  the  consequently  imperfect 
and  occasionally  contradictory  statements  which  appear  in  it  But 
the  honest  intentions  and  liberal  s^t  of  the  author  are  so  apparent, 
as  to  diaaim  critidam  in  respect  to  compararively  venial  oiors. 

But  the  writer  who  has  fumiahed  the  greateat  su|^ly  of  mate~ 
rials  for  the  modem  historian  ia  Antonio  de  Herreia.  He  did  not 
flouriah,  indeed,  iintil  near  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica ;  but  the  post  which  he  occupied  of  hittoriograi^er  of  the  Indies 
^ve  him  free  access  to  the  moat  authentic  and  reserved  sources  of 
infoimatbn.    He  has  ^vuled  himself  of  these  with  great  freedcan ; 
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tnnaferrii^  whole  chapt^  from  the  unpubliihed  nsmUvei  of  hia 
predeceuon,  etperaally  of  the  good  Bishop  Las  Catu,  whose  great 
woric,  Cromea  de  lot  India*  Oeddejttalet,  contained  too  much 
that  WM  offensiTe  to  national  feeling  to  be  allowed  the  bonoun  of 
the  press.  The  apostle  of  the  Indiant,  howerer,  lives  in  the  pages 
of  Henera,  who,  while  be  has  omitted  the  tumid  and  ove^eated 
declamation  of  the  original,  is  allowed  by  the  CoBtilian  critics  to 
have  redeemed  whatever  is  of  most  Talue,  and  exhibited  it  in  a 
diesB  iar  siqterior  to  that  of  hia  predecessor.  It  must  not  ba 
omitted,  howerer,  that  he  is  also  accused  of  occanonal  inadvertoue 
in  stating  as  &ct  what  Las  Casas  only  adduced  as  tradition  or 
conjecture.  His  Hittoria  General  de  lot  Indiai  OoeidentaUi, 
brining  down  the  nanatiTe  to  1554,  was  published  in  finir  volumes, 
Madrid,  1601.  Heirera  left  several  other  histories  of  the  (Ufiwent 
states  of  Europe,  and  dosed  his  learned  labours  in  16S5,  at  the  age 

No  Spaiush  historian  has  unoe  arisen  to  contest  the  palm  with 
Henera  on  his  own  ground,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  last  oentuiyf 
Don  Juan  Bautista  MuEoe  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
to  prepare  a  history  of  the  New  World.  The  talents  and  liberal 
acqmsitions  of  this  scholar,  the  &ee  admisnon  opened  to  him  in 
evray  place  of  public  and  private  depont,  and  the  immrase  mast  of 
materials  collected  by  bis  indefatigable  researches,  authorized  the 
most  bvourable  auguries  of  bis  success.  These  were  justified  by 
the  character  of  the  fiist  volome,  which  brought  the  narrative  of 
early  discovery  to  the  period  of  Bobadilla's  mission,  written  in  a 
perspicuous  and  agreeable  style,  with  such  a  discriminating  selec- 
tion of  incident  and  skilful  arrangement  as  convey  the  most  dis- 
tinct impression  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Unfiotunately,  the 
untimely  death  of  the  author  crushed  his  labours  in  the  bud. 
Th^  fiuita  Wffle  not  wholly  lost,  however.  Senor  Navarreta 
avulii^  himself  of  Uteta,  in  connexion  with  those  derived  from  his 
own  extensive  investigations,  is  pursuing  in  part  the  plan  of  Muiioz, 
by  the  publication  of  ori^nal  docuroeutB ;  and  Mr.  Irving  has  com- 
pleted this  deugn  in  tegud  to  the  eariy  history  of  Spanish  disco* 
verr,  by  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  tiiese  materials  in  construct- 
ing out  of  them  the  noblest  monument  to  the  memory  of  Columbus. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

ITALUN   WAES. — PARTITION   OP  NAFUO. — 00K8ALT0 
OVERRUNS   CALABRIA. 

1498  —  1502. 

DuBiNO  the  last  four  years  of  our  DamtiTe,  in 
which  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
pn^ress  of  foreign  discoveiy  appeared  to  demand 
the  whole  attention  of  the  sovereigns,  a  most  im- 
portant revolntion  was  going  forward  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy.  The  death  of  Charles  VIII.  would  seem  to 
have  dissolved  the  rdations  recently  arisen  between 
that  country  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  to  have 
restored  it  to  its  ancient  independence.  It  might  na- 
turally have  been  expected  that  France,  under  her  new 
nxmarch,  who  had  reached  a  mature  age,  rendored 
still  more  mature  by  the  lessons  he  had  imbibed  in 
the  school  of  adversi^,  would  feel  the  foUy  of  re- 
viving ambitious  schemes,  which  bad  cost  so  dear  and 
ended  so  disastrously.  Italy,  too,  it  might  have  been 
presumed,  lacerated  and  still  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
must  have  learned  the  fotal  consequence  of  invoking 
foreign  aid  in  her  domestic  quarrels,  and  of  throw- 
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ing  apea  the  gates  to  s  torreat  sure  to  sweep  dovn 
friend  and  foe  iadiscrimiQately  in  its  prepress.  But 
ezperieace,  tlas!  did  not  toing  wisdom,  and  pas- 
sirai  triumphed  as  usual. 

Louis  XII.  on  ascending  the  throne  assumed  the 
titla  of  Duke  of  Milan  and  King  of  Naples ;  thus 
onequirocally  announcing  his  intention  of  asserting 
bis  claims,  derived  through  the  Visconti  family,  to 
the  fin-mer,  and  through  the  Angevin  dynsstj,  to 
the  latter  state.  His  asjnriog  temper  was  stimu- 
lated rath»  than  satisfied  by  the  martial  renown  he 
had  acquired  in  the  Italian  wars ;  and  he  was  nrged 
on  by  the  great  body  of  the  Frendi  chivaliy,  who, 
disgusted  with  a  life  of  inaction,  longed  for  a  field 
where  they  might  win  new  laurels,  and  indulge  in 
the  joyous  license  of  military  adventure. 

Unhappily,  the  court  of  France  found  ready  in- 
struments for  its  purpose  in  the  profligate  politidans 
of  Italy.  The  Romim  pontiff,  in  particular,  Alex- 
ander VI,  whose  criminal  ambition  assumes  some- 
thing respectable  by  contrast  with  the  low  vices  in 
which  he  was  habitually  steeped,  willingly  lent  him- 
self to  a  monarch  who  could  so  effectually  serve  his 
selfish  schemes  of  building  up  the  fortunes  of  his 
iamily.  The  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  departing 
from  her  usual  sagacious  policy,  and  yielding  to  her 
hatred  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  to  the  lust  of  teni- 
tanal  acquisitioo,  consented  to  unite  her  arms  with 
those  of  France  against  Milan,  in  consideration  of  a 
share  (not  the  lion's  share)  of  the  spoils  of  victory. 
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Florence  and  many  other  inferior  powers,  whether 
from  fear  or  weakness,  or  the  shortsighted  hope  of 
asdstance  in  their  petty  international  feuds,  con- 
sented either  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  same 
scale,  or  to  remain  neuter.* 

Having  thus  secured  himself  from  mcdestaUon  in 
Italy,  Louis  XII.  entered  into  n^otiations  with  such 
other  European  powers  as  were  most  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  his  designs.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
whose  relations  with  Milan  would  most  naturally 
have  demanded  his  interposition,  was  deeply  entang- 
led in  a  war  with  the  Swiss.  The  neutrality  of 
Spain  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Marcousis,  Au- 
gust 5th,  149B,  which  settled  all  the  ejdsting  differ- 
ences with  that  country ;  and  a  treaty  with  Savoy 
in  the  following  year  guaranteed  a  free  passage 
throu^  its  mountain  passes  to  the  French  army  into 
ItaTy-t 

Sept  1499.  Having  completed  these  arrange- 
ments, Louis  lost  no  time  in  mustering  his  forces, 
which,  descending  like  a  torrent  on  the  fair  plains  of 
Lombardy,  effected  the  conquest  of  the  entire  duchy 
in  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  although  the 
prize  was  snatched  for  a  moment  from  his  grasp,  yet 
French  valour  and  Swiss  perfidy  soon  restored  it. 
The  miserable  Sforza,  the  dupe  of  arts  which  be 

*  Gmcclardini,  lEtoiia  d'lta-  +  Dumont,  Coipg   Diploma- 

liB,  tom.  i.  lib.  It.  p.  214 ;  ed.  tique,  torn.  Ui.  pp.  397 — 400. — 

1645. — Flanoo,  Hist,  de  Is  Di-  Flauon,  Diplomatie  Fna^aiie, 

plomAtie  Franfaise,  toiii.  L  pp.  torn.  i.  p.  t79. 
*75.  277. 
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had  SO  long  practised,  was  tranaported  into  France, 
where  he  liDgered  out  the  remaiader  of  hia  days  id 
doleful  captivity.  He  had  first  called  the  barbariant 
into  Italy,  eod  it  was  a  righteous  retributioo  which 
made  him  their  earliest  victim.* 

By  the  conquest  of  Milan,  France  now  took  her 
place  among  the  ItaUan  powers.  A  preponderating 
w^;bt  was  thus  thrown  into  the  scale,  which  dis- 
turbed the  ancient  political  balance,  and  which,  if 
the  projects  on  Naples  should  be  realized,  would 
wholly  annihilate  it.  These  consequences,  to  which 
the  Italian  states  seemed  strangely  insensiUe,  b^ 
long  been  foreseen  by  the  sagadous  eye  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  watched  the  movements 
of  his  powerful  neighbour  with  the  deepest  anxiety. 
He  had  endeavoured,  before  the  invasion  of  Milan, 
to  awaken  the  different  governments  in  Italy  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  stir  them  up  to  some 
effident  combinaUon  against  it.f     Both  he  and  the 

*  Quicciar^ni,  Irt.  d'  Italia,  The  nine  ugadoiu  writer,  the 

fib.  IT.  pp.  250  —  252.  —  VLk-  diatsnce  of  whote  reudence  from 

moret  de  Ia  Tremouille,  chap.  Italy  removed  him  from  thoae 

xix.  tt^.  CoU.  del  Mem.  Fran-  political  &ctioiu>  and  prejudiceB 

uiBca,  torn.  xiv.  —  Buonaccont,  which  clouded  the  optics  of  hia 

I)iBrio,  pp.  26  —  S9 ;  ed.  Fi-  countrymen,  saw  with  deep  le- 

renxe,  1JS68.  gret  thrar  coalition  with  France, 

f  Zurita,  Hilt,  de  Hernando,  the  &tal  contequence*  of  which 

torn.  L  lib.  iii.  e.  zzxi.  he  predicted  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 

Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  in  Venice,  the  former  minister  at 

•Don  after  Sforza's  recovery  of  the  Spanish  court.    "  The  King 

hia  capital,  layB  that  the  Spa-  of  France,"  lays  he,  "  after  he 

niih  KTereigna  "  could  not  con-  has   dined   with   the   Duke   of 

ceat  their  joy  at  the  event,  such  Milan,  will  come  and  nip  irilh 

waa  th^  jealouay  of  France."  you."   (Epist.  ccvii.)  Dam,  on 

(Opn*  BpirtoUrum,  ep.  ccxiiL)  the  authority  of  Biuchard,  re- 
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queen  had  behetd  with  disquietude  the  iocreaaing 
corruptions  of  the  papal  court,  and  that  shameless 
cupidity  and  lust  of  power  which  made  it  the  wave- 
nient  tool  of  the  French  monarch. 

By  their  orders,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  read  a  letter  from  his  sovereigns  in  the 
presence  of  his  holiness,  (1498,)  commenting  on  his 
scandalous  immorality,  his  invasion  of  ecclesiastical 
rights  appertaining  to  the  Spanish  crown,  his  schemes 
of  selfish  aggrandizement,  and  especially  his  avowed 
purpose  of  transferring  his  son  Caesar  Borgia  from  a 
sacred  to  a  secular  dignity;  a  circnmstance  that 
must  necessarily  make  him,  from  the  manner  in 
whidi  it  was  to  be  conducted,  the  instrument  of 
Louis  XII* 

This  unsavoury  rebuke,  which  probably  lost  nothing 
of  its  pungency  from  the  tone  in  which  it  was  deli- 
vered. BO  incensed  the  pope  that  he  attempted  to 
seize  the  paper  and  tear  it  in  pieces,  giving  vent  at 
the  same  time  to  the  most  indecent  reproaches 
against  the  minister  and  his  sovereigns.  Grarcilasso 
coolly  waited  till  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  then 

fen  Hda  mrarkMe  prediction,  Jeanne  of  France,  promiied  the 

which  time  so  faSj  Teiified,  to  uncardinaled  CaeBor  Boigia  the 

Sfbiza,  on  his  quitting  hii  capi-  duchy  of  Valence  in  Dauphin£, 

tal.     (Histoire  de  Venite,  torn,  with  a  rent  of  20,000  livreg,  and 

iii.  p.  SS6 ;  Snd  ed.)  Martyr'B  a  coniiderahle  ibrce  to  support 

letter,  however,  ii  dated  >onie  him  in  his  fl^tious  enteipriaes 

montht  pieviouily  to  that  event,  againet  the  princes  of  Romagna. 
Ouicdardini,  Istor.  d'ltalia,  tom. 

*  LouiH  XII,  for  the  good  of-  i.  Ub.  iv.   p.  iOJ.  —  Siamondij 

ficec  of  the  pope  in  the  afTair  of  Hiat.  dea  Fianf  ais,  tOin>  xt.  p. 

his  divorce  from  the  unfortunate  875. 
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rqdied  undavntedly,  "  That  he  had  uttered  no  more 
than  became  a  loyal  subject  of  Castile;  that  he 
should  never  shrink  from  declaring  freely  what  his 
sorereigDS  commanded,  or  what  he  conceived  to  be 
for  the  good  of  Christendom ;  and  if  his  holinesB  were 
displeased  with  it,  he  could  dismiss  him  from  his 
court,  where  he  was  convinced,  indeed,  bis  residence 
could  be  no  longer  usefhL"* 

Ferdinand  had  no  better  fortune  at  Venice,  where 
his  n^joUationB  were  conducted  by  Lorenzo  Suarez 
de  la  Vega,  an  adroit  diplomatist,  brother  of  Garci- 
tassa'f  These  o^iotiationB  were  resumed  after  the 
occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French,  when  the  minis- 
ter availed  himself  of  the  jealousy  occasioned  by  that 
event  to  excite  a  determined  resistance  to  the  pro- 
posed agression  on  Naples.  But  the  republic  was 
too  sorely  pressed  by  the  TWkish  war,  which  Sforza, 
in  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  in  his  own  fot 
vour,  had  brought  on  his  country,  to  allow  leisure 
for  other  operations:  nor  did  the   Spanish  court 

*  Zurita,  HisL  de  Hernando  Castilian,  however,  sppean  to 

«1  Catolioo,  torn.  i.  lib.  liL  cap.  hare  had  its  effect,  nnca  we  find 

xxxiii.  the  pope  rood  after  reroking  aa 

GanalaBio  de  la  Vega  leems  offetiriye  ecclemastical  pro<riiiDii 

to  have  poMeawd  little  of  the  he  had  made  in  Spain,  taking 

courtly  and  politic  address  of  s  occasion   at  the  tame  lime  to 

diplomatist.      In  a  subsequent  eulogize   the    character  of  the 

audience  which  the  pope  gave  Catholic  sorereigns  in  full  con- 

him,  together  with  a  special  em-  sistory.  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxilL 

baesy  from  Castile^  his  blunt  ex-  ucxv. 
postulation  lo  much  exasperated 

his  holinen,  that  the  latter  hint-  -f  Oviedo  has  made  this  cava- 

ed  it  would  not  cost  him  much  lier  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dia- 

to  hare  him  thrown   into  the  logues.  Qmncuagenas,  MS.  Bat. 

Tiber.    The  bold  bearing  of  the  1,  quinc.  S,  dial.  44. 
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succeed  any  better  at  this  crisis  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  whose  magnificent  pretensions  were  ri- 
diculousty  contrasted  with  bis  limited  authority  and 
still  more  limited  revenues,  so  scanty,  indeed,  as  to 
give  him  the  contemptuous  epithet  among  the  Ita- 
lians of  pochi  denari,  or  the  Moneyless.  He  bad 
conceived  himself,  indeed,  greatly  injured,  both  on 
the  score  of  his  imperial  rights  and  hb  connexion 
with  Sforza,  by  the  conquest  of  Milan  ;  but,  wiUi  the 
levity  and  cupidity  essential  to  his  character,  be  suf- 
fered himself,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Spanish  court,  to  be  bribed  into  a  truce  with 
King  Louis,  which  gave  the  latter  full  scope  for  bis 
meditated  enterprise  on  Naples.* 

Thus  disembarrassed  of  the  most  formidable  means 
of  annoyance,  the  French  monarch  went  briskly  for- 
ward with  his  preparations,  the  object  of  which  he 
did  not  affect  to  conceal.  Frederic,  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Naples,  saw  himself  with  dismay  now  me- 
naced with  the  loss  of  empire,  ere  he  had  bad  time  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  it  He  knew  not  where  to  turn 
for  refuge,  in  his  desolate  condition,  from  the  im- 
pending storm.  His  treasury  was  drained,  and  bis 
kingdom  wasted,  by  the  late  war.  His  subjects, 
although  attached  to  his  person,  were  too  familiar 
with  revolutions  to  stake  their  lives  or  fortunes  on 
the  cast.     His  countrymen,  the  Italians,  were  in  the 

•  Zurita,  Hut.  de  Heman-  Muistori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn. 

do,  torn.),  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxviii.  xiv.  pp.  9,  10;  ed.  Milan,  I8S0. 

xxxix. — Dani,  Hiat.  de  Venise,  —  Guicciardini,  Istoir,  d'  Italia, 

torn.  iiL  pp.  336.  339.  347. —  Uon.  L  lib.  t.  p.  200. 
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interests  of  his  enemy ;  and  his  nearest  neighbour, 
the  pope,  had  drawn  from  personal  pique  motives 
&r  the  most  deadly  hostility.*  He  had  as  little  re- 
liance on  the  King  of  Spain,  his  natural  ally  and 
kinsman,  who,  he  welt  knew,  had  always  regarded 
the  crown  of  Naples  as  his  own  rightful  inheritance. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  apply  at  once  to  the  French 
monarch ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  him  by 
the  most  humiliating  concessions, —the  offer  of  an 
annual  tribute,  and  the  surrender  into  his  hands  of 
some  of  the  jnincipal  fortresses  in  the  kingdom. 
Finding  these  advances  coldly  received,  he  invoked, 
in  the  extremity  of  hia  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan  B^jazet,  the  terror  of  Christendom,  re- 
questing such  supplies  of  troops  as  should  enable 
him  to  make  head  against  their  common  foe.  This 
desperate  step  produced  no  other  result  than  that  of 
iiirnishing  tiie  enemies  of  the  unhappy  prince  with  a 
plaudble  ground  of  accusation  against  him,  of  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  make  good  use.f 

The  Spanish  government,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
the  most  vivid  remonstrances  through  its  resident 

*  Alexander  VI.  had  requeat-  p.  ZXS.  —  Zurita,  Hiit.  torn.  L 

ed  the  hand  of  Chailotta,  daugh-  lib.  iii.  c.  Kxii. 

ter  of  King  Fiederic  for  hia  son  f  Oiucciardini,  Istor.  d'ltaL 

Catai  Borgia ;  but  thia  waa  a  torn.  i.  lib.  v.  pp.  265,  S66.  — 

sacrifice  at  which  pride  and  pa-  Oiannone,  Istoria  del  Regno  di 

rental   affection  aJike  revolted.  NapoU,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  iii. — Zu- 

The  ali^t  waa  not  to  be  for-  rita,  Hiat.  de  Hernando,  torn.  i. 

given  by  the  implacable  Borgias.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xl.  — P.  Jovii  Hiat. 

C£  (^annone,  Istoria  dj  Napoli,  Magni  Gonealvi,  lib.  i.  p.  829. 

lib.xxix.  cap.  iii. — Guicciardini,  — Daru,    Hiatoire  de    Venise, 

Irtoria  d'Ttalia,  tom.  i.  lib.  iv.  torn.  iii.  p.  338. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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miaister,  or  agents  expressly  accredited  for  the  pui^ 
[Kwe,  against  the  proposed  expedition  of  Louis  XII. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  guarantee  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  tribute  proffered  by  the  King  of  Na- 
ples.* But  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  French 
monarch,  overleaping  the  barriers  of  prudence,  and 
indeed  of  common  sense,  disdained  the  fruits  of  con- 
quest without  the  name. 

Ferdinand  now  found  himself  apparently  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  prize  at  once  to 
the  French  king,  or  of  making  battle  with  him  in  de- 
fence of  his  royal  kinsman.  The  first  of  these  mea- 
sures, which  would  bring  a  restless  and  powerftal 
rival  on  the  borders  of  his  Sicilian  dominions,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment :  the  latter, 
which  pledged  him  a  second  time  to  the  support  of 
pretensions  hostile  to  his  own,  was  acarcdy  more 
palatable.  A  third  expedient  su^ested  itself;  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom,  as  hinted  in  the  n^otia- 
tions  with  Charles  VIILf  by  which  means  tiie  Spa- 
nish government,  if  it  could  not  rescue  the  whole 
prize  from  the  grasp  of  Louis,  would  at  least  di- 
vide it  with  him. 

Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  Gralia,  the 
minister  at  the  court  of  Paris,  to  sound  the  govern- 
ment on  this  head,  bringing  it  forward  as  his  own 
private  su^estion.  Care  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  a  party  in   the  French  councils  to 

*  Pet.  Martyr,  Opus  Episto-  f  See  PartiL  chap.  iii.  of  thU 
lanim,  lib.  xiv.  ep.  coxviiL  Hiatoiy. 
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the  interests  of  Fwdinand.*  The  su^eations  of  the 
Spanish  envoy  received  additional  weight  from  the 
r^M>rt  of  a  considerable  armanteDt  then  equipping 
in  the  p^rt  of  Malaga.  Ita  ostensible  purpose  was 
to  cooperate  with  the  Venetians  in  the  defence  of 
their  possessions  in  the  I^vaot  Its  main  object, 
however,  was  to  cover  the  coasts  of  Sicily  in  any 
event  &om  the  Frendi,  and  to  afford  the  means  for 
pnnnpt  action  on  any  point  nhere  circumstances 
might  require  it.  The  fleet  consisted  of  about  sixty 
sail,  large  and  small,  and  carried  forces  amounting 
to  600  horse  and  4000  foot,  picked  men,  many  of 
them  drawn  from  the  hardy  r^ons  of  the  North, 
which  had  been  taxed  least  severely  in  the  Moorish 
wars.f 

The  command  ef  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  the 
Great  Captain,  Gfonsalvo  of  Cordova,  who,  since  his 
return  home,  had  fully  sustained  the  high  reputation 
which  his  brilliant  military  talents  had  acquired  for 
him  abroad.  '  Numerous  volunteers,  comprehending 
the  noblest  of  the  young  chivalry  of  Spain,  pressed 
forward  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  this   aocom- 

•  According  to  Zimta,  Ferdi-  moires    de   Cominea,    liv.   riii. 

nBnd  MCureA'  the    serviceB    of  ch.  xxiii. 
Gtiillaume  de  Foitiera,  lord  of         f  Bembo,   Stona  Viniziana, 

Cleiieuz  and  governor  of  Paris,  torn.  iit.  lib.  v.  p.  3S4.— Ulloa, 

1^  the  proixiige  of  the  city  of  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  fol.  2 ;  ed.  Ve- 

Cotron,   mortgaged   to   him    in  netia,    1606.  —  Mariana,  Hist. 

Italy.    (Hist  de  Hernando,  lib.  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  vii.  —P. 

iiL  c  xL)     Comines  calls  the  Jovii  Vita  Illust.  Virorum,  torn, 

■ame  noUeman  "a  good  sort  of  i.  p.  286-  —  Zurita,   Hist,  de 

a  mas,  qui  aisement  croit,  et  Hem.  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 1. — 

pour  espeoal  tek  persoimoffo,"  Abarca,  torn.  iL  Key  xxx.  cap. 

meaning  King  Ferdinand.    Me-  x.  sec  xiii. 
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plished  and  popular  chieftain.  Among  them  may  be 
particularly  noticed,  Di^o  de  Mendoza,  son  of  the 
Grand  Cardinal,  Pedro  de  la  Paz,*  Gonzalo  Fizarro, 
father  of  the  celebrated  adventurer  of  Peru^  and 
Diego  de  Paredes,  whose  personal  prowess  and  feats 
of  extravagant  daring  furnished  many  an  incredible 
legend  for  chronicle  and  romance.  With  this  gallant 
armament  the  Great  Captain  weighed  anchor  in  the 
port  of  Malaga,  May  ISOO,  designing  to  touch  at 
Sicily  before  proceeding  against  the  Turks. f 

In  the  mean  while,  the  n^otiations  between  France 
and  Spain  respecting  Naples  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  treaty  for  the  equal  partition  of  the  kingdom 
between  the  two  powers,  ratified  at  Granada,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  1500.  This  extraordinary  document,  after 
enlarging  on  the  unmixed  evils  flowing  from  war,  and 
the  obligation  on  all  Christians  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  blessed  peace  bequeathed  them  by  the  Saviour, 
proceeds  to  state  that  no  other  prince,  save  the  kings 
of  France  and  Aragon,  can  pretend  to  a  title  to  the 
throne  of  Naples ;  and  as  King  Frederic,  its  present 
occupant,  has  seen  fit  tn  endanger  the  safety  of  all 
Christendom  by  bringing  on  it  its  bitterest  enemy  the 
Turks,  the  contracting  parties,  in  order  to  rescue  it 

•  This  cavalier,  one  of  the  Don  Pedro  de  Paz  pMs  that  way, 

most  valiant  captains    in  tlie  to  answer  tliat  "  lie  had  seen  hia 

army,  was  so  diimnutive  in  aize,  horse  and  saddle,  but  no  rider." 

that^  when  mounted,  he  seemed  (Duvres,  torn.  i.  Ehsc.  ix. 
almost  lost  in  the  high  demipealc  t  Feneras,  Hist.  d'Espagne, 

wai-saddle  then  in  vogue ;  whidi  torn.  viii.  p,  217. — BerraJdez, 

led  a  wag,  according  to  Bran-  MS.  cap.  clxi.— Garibay,  tom. 

tAme,  when  asked  if  he  had  seen  ii.  lib.  xix.  cap.  ix. 
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from  tbig  imminent  peril,  and  preserve  inviolate  the 
bond  of  peace,  agree  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom 
and  divide  it  between  them.  It  is  then  provided  that 
the  northern  portion,  comprehending  the  Terra  de 
Lavoro  and  Abruzzo,  be  assigned  to  France,  with  the 
tiUes  of  King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  south- 
ern, consisting  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  with  the  title 
of  Duke  of  those  provinces,  to  Spain.  The  douana,  an 
important  duty  levied  on  the  flocks  of  the  Capitanate, 
was  to  be  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, and  divided  equally  with  France.  Lastly, 
any  inequality  between  the  respective  territories  was 
to  be  so  adjusted,  that  the  revenues  accruing  to  each 
of  the  parties  should  be  precisely  equal.  The  treaty 
was  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret,  until  preparations 
were  completed  for  the  simultaneous  occupation  of 
the  devoted  territory  by  the  combined  powers.* 

Such  were  the  terms  of  this  celebrated  compact, 
by  which  two  European  potentates  coolly  carved  out 
and  divided  between  them  the  entire  dominions  of 
a  third,  who  had  given  no  cause  for  umbrage,  and 
with  whom  they  were  both  at  that  time  in  perfect 
peace  and  amity.  Similar  instances  of  political  rob- 
bery (to  call  it  by  the  coarse  name  it  merits)  have 
occurred  in  later  times;  but  never  one  founded  on 
more  flimsy  pretexts,  or  veiled  under  a  more  detesta- 
ble mask  of  hypocrisy.  The  principal  odium  of  the 
transaction  has  attached  to  Ferdinand,  as  the  kins- 

*  See  the  original  treaty,  apud  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique, 
torn.  iii.  pp.  445,  446. 
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man  of  the  unfortunate  Kin^  of  Na|des.  His  con- 
duct, however,  admits  of  scmie  palliatoiy  considera- 
tions,  that  cannot  be  claimed  for  Louis. 

The  Aragonese  uation  always  regarded  the  bequest 
of  Ferdinand's  uncle,  Alphonso  V,  in  ferour  of  his  na- 
tural offspring  as  an  unwarraDtable  and  ill^;al  act. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  won  hy  their  own 
good  swords,  and  as  such  was  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  their  own  princes.  Nothing  bat  the  d<»nestic 
troubles  of  his  dominions  had  prevented  John  II.  of 
Aragon,  on  the  decease  of  his  brother,  from  asserting 
bis  claim  by  arms.  His  son,  Ferdinand  the  CathoKc, 
had  hitherto  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation  of  the  bas- 
tard branch  of  his  house  only  from  similar  causes. 
On  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch,  he  had 
made  some  demonstrations  of  vindicating  his  pre- 
tensions to  Naples,  which,  however,  the  intelligence 
he  received  from  that  kingdom  induced  him  to  defer 
to  a  more  convenient  season  :*  but  it  was  deferring, 
not  relinquishing  his  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
carefiiUy  avoided  entering  into  such  engagements  as 
should  compel  him  to  a  different  policy  by  connect- 
ing his  own  interests  with  those  of  Frederic;  and 
with  this  view,  no  doubt,  rejected  the  alliance, 
strongly  solicited  by  the  latter,  of  the  Duke  of  Ca- 
labria, heir  apparent  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  with 
his  third  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria.  Indeed,  this 
disposition  of  Ferdinand,  so  &r  from  being  dissem- 

*  See  Part  ii.  chsp.iii.  of  UiiaHiitory. 
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Ued,  was  well  understood  by  the  court  of  Nsplea,  as 
is  acknowledged  hy  its  owd  historians.* 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  undisturbed  succession 
o(  four  princes  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  each  of 
whom  had  recraved  the  solemn  recognition  of  the 
people,  might  have  healed  any  defects  in  their  ori- 
ginal title,  however  glarii^.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  in  extenuation  of  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  claims,  that  the  principles  of  monarchical 
succession  were  but  imperfectly  settled  in  that  day  ; 
that  oaths  of  alliance  were  tendered  too  lightly  by 
the  Neapolitans  to  carry  the  same  weight  as  in  other 
natsoDS ;  and  that  the  prescriptive  right  derived  from 
posseasion,  necessarily  indeterminate,  was  greatly 
weakened  in  this  case  by  the  comparatively  few 
years,  not  more  than  forty,  during  which  the  bastard 
line  of  Aragon  had  occupied  the  throne, — a  period 
much  shorter  than  that,  ai^  which  the  bouse  of 
York,  in  England,  a  few  years  previous,  had  suc- 
cessfully contested  the  validity  of  the  Lancastrian 
title.  It  should  be  added,  that  Ferdinand's  views 
ifqiear  to  have  perfectly  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  Spanish  nation  at  lai^ ;  not  one  writer  of 
the  time,  whom  I  have  met  with,  intimating  the 
slightest  doubt  of  bis  title  to  Naples,  whik  not  a 
few  insist  on  it  with  unnecessary  emphasis.f     It  is 

*  Oiannone,   lib.  xxbc.  c&p.  reader's  patience, — in  discusmng 

tii. — Zurita,  Hut.  torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  the  multiiarious  grounds  of  the 

cap.  xx3dL  incontrovertible  title  of  the  house 

t  See,  in  particul&r,  the  Doc-  of  Aragon  to  Naples.  Monarquia  - 

tor  Solazar  de  Mendoza,  who  de  Bsp.  torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii — 

t  the  lubject, — and  the  xv. 
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but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  foreigners,  who  con- 
templated the  transaction  with  a  more  impartial  eye, 
coDdemned  it  as  inflicting  a  deep  stain  on  the  cha- 
racters of  both  potentates.  Indeed,  sometiiii^  like 
an  apprehension  of  this,  in  the  parties  themselves, 
may  be  inferred  from  their  solicitude  to  deprecate 
puUic  censure,  by  masking  their  designs  under  8 
pretended  zeal  for  religion. 

Before  the  conferences  respecting  the  treaty  were 
brought  to  a  close,  the  Spanish  armada  under  Gonsal- 
vo,  after  a  brief  detention  at  Sicily,  July  15th,  1500, 
where  it  was  reinforced  by  2000  additional  recruits, 
who  had  been  serving  as  mercenaries  in  Italy,  held 
its  course  for  the  Morea.  The  Turkish  squadron, 
lying  before  Napoli  di  Romania,  without  waiting 
Gonsalvo's  approach,  raised  the  si^e  and  retreated 
precipitately  to  Constantinople.  The  Spanish  gene- 
ral then,  uniting  his  forces  with  the  Venetians  sta- 
tioned at  Corfu,  proceeded  at  oum  against  the  for- 
tified place  of  St.  George  in  Cephalonia,  which  the 
Turks  hadMately  wrested  from  the  republic* 

The  town  stood  high  on  a  rock  in  an  impr^nable 
position,  and  was  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  Tui^s, 
all  veteran  soldiers,  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence. 
M'e  have  not  room  for  the  details  of  this  si^e,  in 
which  both  parties  displayed  unbounded  coun^  and 
resources,  and   which    was   protracted  nearly  two 

*  P.  JoTii   Vitffi,  torn.  i.  p.     Zurita,  Hist.  torn.  L  lib.  iv.  ca^ 
886.— Cbronica  del  Gran  Capi-     xix. 
tsn,cap.tx.;  edIAlcala,  1584. — 
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iDobths  under  all  the  privations  of  famine,  and  the 
inclemencies  of  a  cold  and  stormy  winter.* 

At  length,  vearj  witli  this  fatal  procrastination, 
Gohsalvo  and  the  Venetian  Admiral  Pesaro  resolved 
on  a  simultaneous  attack  on  separate  quarters  of  the 
totrn.  The  ramparts  had  been  already  shaken  by 
the  mining  operations  of  Pedro  Navarro,  who,  in 
the  Italian  wars,  acquired  such  terrible  celebrity  in 
this  department,  till  then  little  understood.  The  Ve- 
netian cannon,  lai^r  and  better  served  than  that  of 
the  Spaniards,  had  opened  a  practicable  breach  in 
the  works,  which  the  besi^ed  repaired  with  such 
temporary  defences  as  they  could.  The  signal 
being  given  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  two  armies 
made  a  desperate  assault  on  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  under  cover  of  a  murderous  fire  of  artillery. 
The  Turks  srapported  the  attack  with  dauntless  re- 
solution, stopping  up  the  breach  with  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  and  dying  comrades,  and  pouring  down 
volleys  of  shot,  arrows,  burning  oil  and  sulphur,  and 
missiles  of  every  kind  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 
But  the  desperate  enei^,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
the  latter,  proved  too  strong  for  them.  Some  forced 
the  breach,  others  scaled  the  ramparts,  and,  after 
a  short  and  deadly  stru^le  within  the  walls,  the 
brave  garrison,  four-fifths  of  whom  with  their  com- 
mander had  fallen,  were  overpowered,  and  the  vic- 
torious banners  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Mark  were  plant- 

*  P.  Jovii  Vitie,  ubi  supra. — Chron.  del  Gran  Cap.  c  xJt. 
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ed  side  by  side  triumphantly  on  the  tovers,  Jan. 
1501* 

The  capture  of  this  place,  although  accomplished 
at  considerable  loss,  and  after  a  most  gallant  resist- 
ance by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  was  of  great  service 
to  the  Venetian  cause ;  since  it  was  the  first  check 
given  to  the  arms  of  Bajazet,  who  had  filched  one 
place  after  another  from  the  republic,  menacing  its 
whole  colonial  territory  in  the  Levant.  The  prompt- 
ness and  effidency  of  King  Ferdinand's  succour  to 
the  Venetians  gained  him  high  reputation  through- 
out Europe,  and  precisely  of  the  kind  which  be 
most  coveted,  that  of  being  the  zealous  defender  of 
the  foith ;  while  it  formed  a  favourable  contrast  to 
the  cold  supioeness  of  the  other  powers  of  Christen- 
dom. 

The  capture  of  St.  George  restored  to  Venice  the 
possession  of  Cepbalonia;  and  tiie  G^reat  Qqttain, 
having  accomplished  this  important  object,  retncned 
in  the  banning  of  the  fiiUowing  year,  1501,  to 
Sicily.  Soon  after  hb  arrival  there,  an  embassy 
waited  on  him  from  the  Venetian  senate,  to  acknow- 
ledge their  grateful  sense  of  his  services,  which  they 
testified  by  enrolling  his  name  on  the  golden  book 
as  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  and  by  a  magnificent  pre- 
sent of  plate,  curious  silks  and  velvets,  and  a  stud  of 
beautiful  Turkish  horses.  Gronsalvo  courteously  ac- 
cepted the  proffered    honours,  but  distributed  the 

■  P.Jovius,  ubifflip. — Chron.     xxt.  —  Bemaldex,    Hiat.    US. 
del  Gr.  Capitsn,  cap.  x. — Zu-      cap.clzTiL 
rita.  Hist.  torn.  i.  lib.  It.  c^. 
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whde  of  the  costly  lai^eas,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  pieces  of  plate,  among  his  friends  wad  soldiers.* 

In  the  mean  wfaUe,  Louis  XII.  having  completed 
his  preparations  fur  the  invasion  of  Naples,  an  army, 
OMisisting  of  1000  lances  and  10,000  Swiss  and  Gas- 
con foot,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  directed  its  march 
towards  the  South,  June  1, 1501.  At  the  same  time, 
a  powerful  armament,  under  Philip  de  RaTenstdn. 
with  6A0O  additional  troops  on  board,  quitted  Clenoa 
for  the  Neapolitan  capital.  The  command  of  the 
land  forces  was  given  to  the  Sire  d'Aubigny,  the 
same  brave  and  experienced  officer  who  had  formerly 
C(^>ed  with  Gonsalvo  in  the  campaigns  of  Calabria.f 

No  sooner  had  d'Aubigny  crossed  the  papal  bor- 
ders, than  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  an- 
nounced to  Alexander  VI-  and  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals  the  existence  of  the  treaty  for  the  partition  of 
the  kingdom  between  the  sovereigns  their  masters, 
requesting  his  holiness  to  confirm  it,  and  grant  them 
the  investiture  of  their  respective  shares.  In  this 
very  reasonable  petition  bb  holiness,  well  drilled  in 
the  part  he  was  to  play,  acquiesced  without  diffi- 
culty ;  declaring  himself  moved  thereto  solely  by  his 
consideration  of  the  pious  intentions  of  the  [larties, 
and  the  uoworthiness  of  King  Frederic,  whose  trea- 
chery to  the  Christian  commonwealth  had  forfeited 

*  Bemaldez,  MS.  cap.  clxvii.  XII.   Part  i.    chap.  xliv.    xlv. 

Qnintana,  Espaii.  Celebres,  torn.  xlviiL  —  Guicciardini,    IgtoiUj 

i.  p.  246.  —  P.  Jo™  ViUe,  p.  torn.  i.  p.  265. — St.  Gelua,  Hist 

228.— Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  de  Louis  XII.  p.  163;  ed.  152*. 

fol.  i.  — Buonaccorei,  Diario,  p.  46. 

t  J.  d'Auton,  Hiet.  de  Louis 
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all  right  (if  he  ever  possessed  any)  to  the  crown  of 
Naples.* 

From  the  moment  that  the  French  forces  had  de- 
scended into  Lombardy,  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  were 
turned  with  breathless  expectation  on  Gonsalvo,  and 
his  army  in  Sicily.  The  busUing  preparations  of 
the  French  monarch  had  diffused  the  knowledge  of 
his  designs  throughout  Europe.  Those  of  the  Kiug 
of  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  remained  enveloped  in 
profound  secrecy.  Few  doubted  that  Ferdinand 
would  step  forward  to  shield  his  kinsman  from  the 
invasion  which  menaced  him,  and,  it  might  be,  his 
own  dominions  in  Sicily ;  and  they  looked  to  the 
immediate  junction  of  Gonsalvo  with  King  Frederic, 
in  order  that  their  combined  strength  m^ht  over- 
power the  enemy  before  he  had  gained  a  footing  in  the 
kingdom.  Great  was  their  astonishment,  then,  when 
the  scales  dropped  from  their  ^es,  and  they  beheld 
the  movements  of  Spain  in  perfect  accordance  with 
those  of  France,  and  directed  to  crush  their  common 
victim  between  them.  They  could  scarcely  credit, 
says  Guicdardini,  that  Louis  XII.  could  be  so  blind 
as  to  reject  the  proffered  vassalage  and  substantial 
sovereignty  of  Naples,  in  order  to  share  it  with  so 
artful  and  dangerous  a  rival  as  Ferdinand.f 

The  unfortunate  Frederic,  who  had  been  advised 
for  some  time  past  of  the  unfriendly  dispositions  of 
the   Spanish  government,  saw  no  refiige  from   the 

■  Zurita,  Hiat.  torn.  i.  lib.  it.         f  Guicciardini,  tota.  i.  lib,  v. 
CBp.zlui.  — LoDuza,   Hist    de     p.  266. — Al£  de  Ulloa,  ibl.  8. 
Aragon,  torn.  L  lib,  i.  cap.  idv. 
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dark  tempest  mustering  against  faim  on  the  opposite 
quarters  of  his  kingdoiD.*  He  collected  such  troops 
as  he  could,  however,  in  order  to  make  battle  with 
the  nearest  enemy,  before  he  should  cross  the  thresh- 
old. On  the  28th  of  June,  the  French  army  re- 
sumed its  march.  Before  quitting  Rome,  a  brawl 
arose  between  some  French  soldiers  and  Spaniards 
readent  in  the  capital ;  each  party  asserting  the  pa- 
ramount right  of  its  own  sovereign  to  the  crown  of 
Naples.  From  words  they  soon  came  to  blows,  and 
many  lives  were  lost  before  the  fray  could  be  quelled; 
a  melancholy  augury  for  the  permanence  of  the  con- 
cord so  unrighteously  established  between  the  two 
goven)nients.t 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  French  crossed  the  Nea- 
politan frontier,  Frederic,  who  had  taken  post  at 
SLGrermano,  found  himself  so  weak,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  way  on  its  approach,  and  retreat 
on  his  capital.  The  invaders  went  forward,  occu- 
pying one  place  after  another  with  little  resistance 
till  they  came  before  Capua,  where  they  received  a 
temporary  check.  During  a  parley  for  the  surren- 
der of  that   place,  they  burst  into  the  town,  and, 

•  In  the  month  of  April  the  telligence  was  given,  which  ef- 

King  of  Naples  received  letters  fectually  prevented  an  accommi>- 

fiom  his  envoys  in  Spain,  writ-  dation  he  might  otherwise  have 

tenhy  command  of  King  Ferdi-  made  with  King  Louis.     Lanu- 

nand,   mfbrming   him   that   he  za.    Hist,  de  Arag.  lib.  i.  cap. 

had  notlung  to  expect  from  that  xiv. — Zurita,  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap. 

monarch  in  case  of  an  Inrasion  sssvii. 
of   his    territories    by    Fmnce. 

Frederic  bitteriy  complained  of         f  J.  d'Auton,  Part  i.    chap, 

the  late  hour  at  which  this  in-  xlviii. 
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^ving  free  scope  to  their  fiendish  passions,  butchered 
7000  citizens  in  the  streets,  and  perpetrated  out- 
n^es  worse  than  death  on  their  derenceless  wives 
and  daughters.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Alex- 
ander VI.'s  son,  the  infamous  Caesar  Borgia,  selected 
forty  of  the  most  beautiiiil  from  the  principal  ladies 
of  the  place,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome  to  swell 
the  complement  of  his  seraglia  The  dreadful  doom 
of  Capua  deterred  further  resistance,  but  inspired 
such  detestation  of  the  French  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  proved  of  infinite  prejudice  to  their  cause  in 
their  subsequent  stru^Ie  with  the  Spaniards.* 

King  Frederic,  shocked  at  bringing  such  calamities 
on  his  subjects,  resigned  bis  capital  without  a  blow 
in  its  defence,  and  retreating  to  the  isle  of  Ischia, 
Oct.  1501,  soon  after  embraced  the  counsel  of  the 
French  Admiral  Bavenstein,  to  accept  a  safe-conduct 
into  France,  and  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
Louis  XII.  The  latter  received  him  courteously, 
and  assigned  him  the  duchy  of  Anjou  with  an  ample 
revenue  for  his  maintenance,  which,  to  the  credit  of 
the  French  king,  was  continued  after  he  had  lost  all 
hope  of  recovering  the  crown  of  Naples.t  With  this 
show  of  magnanimity,  however,  he  kept  a  jealous 
eye  on  his  royal  guest ;  under  pretence  of  showing 
him  the  greatest  respect,  be  placed  a  guard  over  his 

*  Summonte,  Hutoria  di  Na-  iv.  c^xlL — Oiaimone,  lib.  xxix. 

poll,  torn.  iii.  lib.  tI.  cap.  iv.  —  c.  iii. 

Auton,  P.L  ch.  li— liv.— Ulloa,         +  St.  Geliui,  p.  163.  — Au- 

fbl.  8. — Quicdardini,  lib.  T.  pp.  ton,  P.i.  ch.lri.  —  Summonte, 

S6ft,  269. — Zurita,  torn.  i.  lib.  torn.  iii.  p.  541. 
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person,  and  thus  detained  him  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
captiritj  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  in  1504. 

Frederic  was  the  last  of  the  iUegitimate  branch  of 
An^n,  who  held  the  Neapolitao  sceptre ;  a  line  of 
princes,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  characters  in 
other  respects,  accorded  that  munificent  patronage 
to  letters  which  sheds  a  raj  of  glory  over  the 
roughest  and  most  turbulent  reign.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
prince  like  Frederic  would  hare  done  still  more 
towards  the  moral  development  of  bis  people,  by 
healing  up  the  animosities  which  had  so  long  fes- 
tered in  their  bosoms.  His  gentle  character,  how- 
ever, was  ill  suited  to  the  evil  times  on  which  he 
had  fellen ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  found 
greater  contentment  in  the  calm  and  cultivated  re- 
tirement of  his  latter  years,  sweetened  by  the  sym- 
pathies of  friendship  which  adversity  had  proved,* 
than  when  placed  on  the  dazzling  heights  which  at- 
traxA  the  admiration  and  envy  of  mankind.f 

*  The  reader  will  readily  call  unaiuptdoiu  ai  many  of  th«m 

to   mind  the  Ne^mlitan  poet  were  produced  in  the  days  of 

Samuuaro,  whose  fidelity  to  his  his  adversity. 
royal  maiter  forms  so  beautiful  -f-  "  Neque  mala,  vel  bona," 

a  ettntrait  wiUi  the  conduct  of  says    the    philosophic    itoman, 

Pontano,    and    indeed    of  too  "qute  vulgus  putet:  multos,  qui 

many  of  his  tribe,  iriiose  gvati-  conflictari    adrerns    videantur, 

tade  is  of  that  sort  that  will  beatos ;   ac    plerosque,    quam- 

only  rise  above  zero  in  the  sun-  quam  mannas  per  opes,  miserri- 

■hine  of  a  court.     His  various  mo* ;  si  lUi  gravem  fbrtunam 

poetical  efEusions  affiird  a  noble  conatanter  tolerent,  hi  prosperft 

tettimany  to  the  virtues  of  his  inconsult^   utantur."     Tacitus, 

BOveTHgn,  the  more  Annalea,  lib.  vi.  sect.  xxii. 
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Early  in  March,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  had  received 
bis  first  official  intelligence  of  the  partition  treaty, 
and  of  his  own  appointment  to  the  post  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  He  felt  natural  re- 
gret at  being  called  to  act  against  u  prince  whose 
character  he  esteemed,  and  with  whom  he  had  once 
been  placed  in  the  most  mtimate  and  friendly  rela- 
tions. In  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  he  returned 
Frederic,  before  taking  up  arms  against  him,  the 
duchy  of  St.  Angel  and  the  other  large  domains  with 
which  that  monarch  had  requited  his  services  in  the 
late  war,  requesting  at  the  same  time  to  be  released 
from  his  obligations  of  homage  and  fealty.  The 
generous  monarch  readily  complied  with  the  latter 
part  of  his  request,  but  insisted  on  his  retaining  the 
grant,  which  he  declared  an  inadequate  compen- 
sation, after  all,  for  the  benefits  the  Great  Captain 
had  once  rendered  him.* 

The  levies  assembled  at  Messina  amounted  to  300 
heavy  armed,  300  light  horse,  and  9800  infantry,  to- 
gether with  a  small  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  which 
the  Castilian  ambassador  had  collected  in  Italy.  The 
number  of  the  forces  was  inconsiderable,  but  they 
were  in  excellent  condition,  well  disciplined,  and  sea- 
soned to  all  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  war.  On 
the  dtb  of  July,  the  Great  Captain  landed  at  Tropea, 
and  commenced  the  conquest  of  Calabria,  ordering 
the  fleet  to  keep  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  furnish 

*  Zurita,  Hist.  tom.i.  lib.  iv.  — Chron.  del  Gr.  Cap.  cxxL — 
c  icxxv. — P.  JoTii  ViUe,  p.  230.      Lanuza,  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  c^.  xiv. 
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whatever  supplies  he  might  need.  The  ground  was 
fiuniliar  to  him,  and  his  pn^ress  was  facilitated  by 
the  old  relations  he  had  formed  there>  as  well  as  by 
the  important  posts  which  the  Spanish  government 
had  retained  in  its  hands  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  or  coldness  of  the  great  Angevin  lords, 
who  resided  in  this  quarter,  the  entire  occupation  of 
the  two  Calabrias,  with  the  exception  of  Tarento, 
was  effected  in  less  than  a  month.* 

The  latter  place,  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for 
its  defence  against  Hannibal,  was  of  the  last  import- 
ance. King  Frederic  had  sent  his  eldest  son  there, 
the  Duke  of  Calahria,  a  youth  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  Juan  de  Guevara, 
Count  of  Potenza,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
ciHisidering  it  the  place  of  greatest  security  in  his 
dominions.  Independently  of  the  strength  of  its 
works,  it  was  rendered  nearly  inaccessible  by  its  na- 
tural position,  having  no  communication  with  the 
main  land,  except  by  two  bridges  at  opposite  quarters 
of  the  town,  commanded  by  strong  towers,  while  its 
exposure  to  the  sea  made  it  easily  accessible  to  sup- 
ines from  abroad. 

Gonsalvo  saw  that  the  only  method  of  reducing 
the  place  must  be  by  blockade.  Disagreeable  as  the 
delay  was,  he  prepared  to  lay  r^ular  si^  to  it,  or- 
dering the  fleet  to  sail  round  the  southern  point  of 

*  Abarca,  torn.  ii.  Rey  xxx.      Tib.  iv.  cap.  xlir. — Mariana,  toin. 
cap.  xi.  BecTiii. — Zurita,  torn.  i.     ii.  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  ix. 
VOL.  III.  Ii 
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Calabria,  and  blockade  the  port  of  Tarento,  while 
he  threw  up  works  on  the  land  side,  which  com- 
manded the  passes  to  the  town,  and  cut  off  its  com- 
munications with  the  neighbouring  country.  The 
place,  however,  was  well  victualled,  and  the  garrison 
prepared  to  maintain  it  to  the  last.* 

Nothing  tries  more  severely  the  patience  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  soldier  than  a  life  of  slu^ish  inaction, 
imenlivened,  as  in  the  present  instance,  fay  any  of 
the  rencontres,  or  feats  of  arms,  which  keep  up  mili- 
tary excitement,  and  gratify  the  cupidity  or  ambition 
of  the  warrior.  The  Spanish  troops,  cooped  up  with- 
in their  intrenchments,  and  disgusted  with  the  lan- 
guid monotony  of  their  life,  cast  many  a  wistful 
glance  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  war  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  where  Caesar  Boi^a  held  out  magnificent  pro- 
mises of  pay  and  plunder  to  all  who  embarked  in  his 
adventurous  enterprises.  He  courted  the  aid,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  Spanish  veterans,  whose  worth  he  well 
understood;  for  they  had  often  served  under  his  ban- 
ner, in  his  feuds  with  the  Italian  princes.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  inducements,  some  of  Gonsalvo's  men 
were  found  to  desert  every  day  ;  while  those  who  re- 
mained were  becoming  hourly  more  discontented, 
from  the  large  arrears  due  from  the  government ;  for 
Ferdinand,  as  already  remarked,  conducted  his  ope- 
rations with  a  stinted  economy,  very  different  fh>m 

*  p.  Jovii  Vita,  p.  231. —  xxh.  cap-m. — Chronica  del  Gr. 
Ulloa,  fol.  9.  —  GlBnnone,  lib.     Capitan,  cap.  xxxi. 
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the  prompt  and  liberal  expenditure  of  the  queen,  al- 
ways oompeteot  to  its  object.* 

A  trivial  incident,  at  this  time,  swelled  the  popular 
disoiDtMit  into  mutiny.  The  French  fleet,  after  the 
capture  of  Naples,  was  ordered  to  the  Levant  to  assist 
the  Venetians  against  the  Turks.  Ravenstein,  ambi- 
tious of  eclipsii^  the  exploits  of  the  Great  Captain, 
turned  his  arms  against  Mitylene,  with  the  design  of 
recovering  it  for  the  republic.  He  totally  imled  in 
the  attack,  and  his  fleet  was  soon  after  scattered  by 
a  tempest,  and  his  own  ship  wrecked  on  the  isle  of 
Cerigo.  He  subsequently  found  his  way,  with  se- 
veral of  his  principal  officers,  to  the  shores  of  Cala- 
bria, where  he  landed  in  the  most  forlorn  and  despe- 
rate plight.  Gonsalvo,  touched  with  his  misfortunes, 
no  sooner  learned  his  necessities  than  he  sent  him 
abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  adding  a  service  of 
plate,  and  a  variety  of  elegant  apparel  for  himself 
and  followers ;  consulting  his  own  munificent  spirit 
in  this,  much  more  than  the  limited  state  of  his 
finaDces.f 

TtoB  excessive  liberality  was  very  inopportune. 
The  soldiers  loiully  complained  that  their  general 

•  Don  Juan  Manuel,  the  Spa-  King   Ferdinand   for  the  con- 

niih.  minitter  at  Vienna,  seema  queat,  not  merel^r  of  Italy,  but 

to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  this  Africa  into  the  borg^.  Zuiita, 

treit  of  hii  master.     He  told  the  Hist  tonu  i.  lib.  iiL  cap.  xlii. 
JEmperor  Maximilian,  who  had 

requested  the  loan  of  300,000  +  Bembo,  Irt.  Viniz.  tom.iii. 

ducats  front  Spiun,  that  it  was  lib.  vi.  p.  368. — P.  Jovii  Vita, 

u  much  money  as  would  sufike  p.  iSi. — Auton,  P.  i.  ch.  7 1 ,  72. 
g3 
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found  treasures  to  squander  on  foreigners,  while  his 
own  troops  were  defrauded  of  their  pay.  The  Bis- 
cayans,  a  people  of  whom  Gonsalvo  used  to  say,  "  he 
had  rather  be  a  lion-keeper  than  undertake  to  govern 
them,"  took  the  lead  in  the  tumult.  It  soon  swelled 
into  open  insurrection  ;  and  the  men.  forming  them- 
selves into  r^^lar  companies,  marched  to  the  gene- 
ral's quarters,  and  demanded  payment  of  their  ar- 
rears. One  feIlow>  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  level- 
led a  pike  at  bis  breast  with  the  most  an^y  and  me- 
nacing looks.  Gonsalvo,  however,  retaining  his  self- 
possession,  gently  put  it  aside,  saying  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  "  Higher,  you  careless  knave !  lift  your 
lance  higher,  or  you  will  run  me  through  in  your 
jesting."  As  he  was  reiterating  his  assurances  of 
the  want  of  funds,  and  his  confident  expectation  of 
speedily  obtaining  them,  a  Biscayan  captain  called 
out,  "  Send  your  daughter  to  the  brothel,  and  that 
will  soon  put  you  in  funds  !"  This  was  a  favourite 
daughter  named  Elvira,  whom  Gonsalvo  loved  so 
tenderly,  that  he  would  not  part  with  her  even  on 
his  campaigns.  Although  stung  to  the  heart  by  this 
audacious  taunt,  be  made  no  reply,  but,  without 
changing  a  muscle  of  bis  countenance,  continued, 
in  the  same  tone  as  before,  to  expostulate  with  the 
insurgents,  who  at  length  were  prevailed  on  to  draw 
off,  and  disperse  to  their  quarters.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  lifeless  body  of 
the  Biscayan,  suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  window 
of  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  quartered,  admo- 
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Tiished  the  army  that  there  were  limits  to  the  gene- 
ral's forilearaDce  it  was  not  prudent  to  overstep.* 

An  unexpected  event,  which  took  place  at  this 
Juncture]  contributed  even  more  than  this  monitory 
lesson  to  restore  subordination  to  the  army.  This 
was  the  capture  of  a  Genoese  galleon  with  a  valua- 
ble freight,  chiefly  iron,  bound  to  some  Turkish  port, 
as  it  was  said,  in  the  Levant,  which  Gonsalvo,  moved 
no  douht  by  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  cause,  ordered 
to  be  seized  by  the  Spanish  cruisers ;  and  the  cargo 
to  be  dbposed  of  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  troops. 
Giovio  charitably  excuses  this  act  of  hostility  against 
a  friendly  power  with  the  remark,  that  "  when  the 
Great  Capttun  did  any  thing  contrary  to  law,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  '  A  general  must  secure  the  victory  at 
all  hazards,  right  or  wrong ;  and,  when  he  has  done 
this,  he  can  compensate  those  whom  he  has  injured 
with  tenfold  benefits.'  "f 

The  unexpected  length  of  the  siege  o^  Tarento 
determined  Gonsalvo  at  length  to  adopt  bolder  mea- 
sures for  quickening  its  termination.  The  city,  whose 
insulated  position  has  been  noticed,  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  lake,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  form- 
ing an  excellent  interior  harixnir,  about  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants,  trusting  to 
the  natural  defences  of  this  quarter,  had  omitted  to 
protect  it  by  fortifications,  and  the  houses  rose  ab- 

■  Chr.  del  Or.  Cap,  cap.  JuudT.         "f  P.  JoTii    Vita  Gonaalyi, 
— Qumtana,  Vidaa,  torn.  i.  pp.     lib.  i.  p.  233. 
t5t,  iBS.—JoVa  Vita,  p.  USt. 
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niptly  from  the  margiD  of  the  haan.  Into  this  reser- 
voir the  Spaitbh  commander  resolved  to  transport 
such  of  his  vessels,  then  riding  in  the  outer  bay,  as, 
from  their  size,  could  be  conveyed  across  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  divided  it  from  the  inner. 

After  incredible  toil,  twenty  of  the  smallest  craft 
were  moved  on  huge  cars  and  rollers  across  the  in- 
tervening land,  and  safely  launched  on  the  bosom  of 
the  lake.  The  whole  operation  was  performed  amid 
the  exciting  accompaniments  of  dischai^es  of  ord- 
nance, strains  of  martial  music,  and  loud  acclama- 
tions of  the  sddiery.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarento 
saw  with  consternation  the  fleet  so  lately  floating  in 
the  open  ocean  under  their  impregnable  walls,  now 
quitting  its  native  element,  and  moving,  as  it  were 
by  magic,  across  the  land,  to  assault  them  on  the 
quarter  where  they  were  least  defended.* 

The  Neapolitan  commander  saw  it  would  be  im- 
possible Co  hold  out  longer,  without  compromising 
the  personal  safety  of  the  young  prince  under  his 
care.  He  accordingly  entered  into  n^tiations  for 
a  truce  with  the  Great  Captain,  during  which  arti- 
cles of  capitulation  were  arranged,  guaranteeing  to 
the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  his  followers  the  right  of 
evacuating  the  place  and  going  wherever  they  listed. 
The  Spanish  general,  in  order  to  give  greater  sacred- 
ness  to  these  engagements,  bound  himself  to  observe 
them  by  an  oath  oo  the  sacrament-f 

•  P.JoT.ulri  mipra.— Chronica  +  Zurita,  Hiat.  torn.  i.  lib.  iv. 
del  Oran.  CBpitsn,  cap.  xxxiii.        cap.  lii.  liiL — Guicciardini.tora.l. 
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On  the  1st  of  March  1503,  the  Spanish  armj 
took  possessioD,  aocording  to  agreemeQt,  of  the  city 
of  Tarento ;  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  his 
suite  was  permitted  to  leave  it,  in  order  to  r^oiQ  bis 
&ther  in  France.  Meantime,  advices  were  received 
from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  instructing  Gonsalro 
on  no  account  to  suffer  the  yoxmg  prince  to  escape 
from  his  bands,  as  he  was  a  pledge  of  too  great  im- 
ptnlance  for  the '  Spanish  government  to  relinquish. 
The  general,  in  obedience  to  these  orders,  sent  after 
the  duke,  who  had  proceeded  in  company  with  the 
Count  of  Potenza  as  far  as  Bitonto,  on  his  way  to  the 
North,and  commanded  him  to  be  arrested  and  brought 
back  to  Tarento.  Not  long  after,  he  caused  him  to 
be  conveyed  on  board  one  of  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbour,  and,  in  contempt  of  his  solemn  engagements, 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain.* 


Ub.  T.  p.  270.  —  GUnnone,  lib. 
xzix.  csp.iiL — Uuntori.Amiali 
d'ltalia,  tom.  xiv.  p.  14. 

The  TsriouB  au^otities  differ 
more  irreconcilably  than  usual 
in  the  details  of  thia  uege.  I 
hare  followed  Paolo  Giovio,  s 
contemporary,  and  penonoLly  ac- 
quaint^ with  the  principal  ac- 
ton. All  agree  in  the  only  fact 
in  which  one  would  willingly 
»ee  «ome  diicrepancy,  Gonsal- 
To's  breach  of  faith  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Calabria. 

*  Zuiita,  tom.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
W. — Abai^  torn.  ii.  Key  xxx, 
cap.  ju.  »ec,  X  —  xii,  —  UUoa, 
foL  9. — Lanuza,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv. 

Martyr,  who  was  present  on 


the  young  prince's   arrifal  at 
court,    ^ere    he    experienced 
the  most  honourable  receptbn, 
speaks  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms,  "  Adolescens  namque  est 
et  regno  et  regio  sanguine  dignus, 
mir»  indoliB,  formA   egr^us." 
(See  Opus  Epistolar.  ep.  cclii.) 
He  survived  to  the  year  1550, 
but  without  ever  havuig  quitted 
Spain,  contrary  to  the  rood  pre- 
diction of  his  friend  Sannaxaro  ; 
"  Nam  raihi,  nam  tempusve- 
niet,  cum  reddita  sceptra 
ParthenopcB,  tnctosque  tua 
sub  cusfade  regec, 

Opera  Latina,  ecloga  4. 
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The  national  writers  have  made  many  awkward 
attempts  to  Tarnish  over  this  atrocious  act  of  perfidy 
ID  their  favourite  hero.  Zurita  vindicates  it  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  Neapolitan  prince  to  Gkinsalvo,  re- 
questing the  latter  to  take  this  stefH  since  he  prefer- 
red a  residence  in  Spain  to  one  in  France,  but  could 
not  with  decency  appear  to  act  in  opposition  to  his 
father's  wishes  on  the  subject.  If  such  a  letter, 
however,  were  really  obtained  from  the  prince,  his 
tender  years  would  entitle  it  to  little  we^t,  and  of 
course  it  would  afford  no  substantial  ground  for  jus- 
tification. Another  explanation  is  offered  by  Paolo 
Giovio,  who  states  that  the  Great  Captain,  undeter- 
iniaed  what  course  to  adopt,  toolt  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain learned  jurists.  This  sage  body  decided  that 
Gtensalvo  was  not  bound  by  his  oath,  since  it  was 
repugnant  to  his  paramount  obligations  to  hla  mas- 
ter ;  and  that  the  latter  was  not  bound  by  it,  since  it 

was  made  without  his  [Hivity !  * The  man  who 

trusts  his  honour  to  the  tampering  of  casuists,  has 
parted  with  it  already. 

The  only  palliation  of  the  act  must  be  sought  in 
the  prevalent  laxity  and  corruption  of  the  period, 
which  is  rife  with  examples  of  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  both  public  and  private  faith.     Had  this 

*  Zurita,  Hirt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  do  to  que  tenian  aBontado.     En 

iTiii.  —  P.  Jovii  Vitn,  lib.  i.  p.  la  guena  quien  hay  que  de  todo 

£34.  punto  lo  guarde  ?"  (Hist,  de  £s- 

Hariona  coolly    difpose*    of  pana,  torn.  ii.  p.  675.) 

GfHualTo'a  titadrtery  with  the         "  Dolus  an  virtus  quii 

ronatk,  "  No  paiece  se  le  guar-  in  hoBte  requirat  ?" 
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been  the  act  of  a  Sforza,  indeed,  or  a  Boi^a,  it  could 
not  reasonably  have  excited  surprise ;  but  coming 
from  one  of  a  noble,  magnanimous  nature,  like  Goa- 
salvo,  exemplary  in  his  private  life,  and  unstained 
with  any  of  the  grosser  vices  of  the  age,  it  excited 
general  astonishment  and  reprobation  even  among 
his  contemporaries.  If  has  left  a  reproach  on  his 
name,  which  the  historian  may  r^ret,  but  cannot 
wipe  away. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


ITALIAN   WARS. — RUPTURE   WITH    FRANCE. — OONSALVO 
BESIEGED   IN    BARLETA. 


It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  partition 
treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  made  so  mani- 
festly in  contempt  of  all  good  faith,  would  be  main- 
tained any  longer  than  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
respective  parties.  The  French  monarch,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  prepared,  from  the  first,  to  dispense 
with  it  so  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  own  moiety  of 
the  kingdom ;  *  and  sagacious  men  at  the  Spanish 
court  inferred  that    King   Ferdinand  would  do  as 


•  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter 
written  from  Venice,  while  de- 
ttuned  there  on  his  way  to  Alex- 
andria, Bpeaka  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  French  emissaries 
to  induce  the  republic  to  break 
with  Sp^,  and  support  their 
master  in  his  designs  on  Naples. 
"  Adsunt  namque  a  Ludoiico 
r^  Gallorum  oratores,  qui  om- 
ni  nixu  conantur  A  vobis  Vene- 


torum  animos  aTertere.  Fre- 
mere  dentibus  aiunt  oratorem 
primarium  Gallmn,  quia  ne* 
queat  per  Venetorum  suffragia 
consequi,  ut  apert^  Tobis  hosti- 
litatem  edicant;  utque  velint 
Gallie  regno  Parthenopeo  contra 
vestra  prtesidta  ferre  suppetiaa." 
The  letter  is  dated  October  Ist, 
1501.     Opus  Epistolarum,    ep. 
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mnch  when  he  should  be  in  a  situation  to  assert  his 
daims  with  snooess.* 

It  was  altogetbw  improbable,  whatever  might  be 
the  good  iaith  of  the  parties,  that  an  arrangement 
f»uld  long  subsist,  which  so  rudely  rent  asunder  the 
members  of  this  ancient  monarchy ;  or  that  a  thou- 
sand points  of  collision  should  not  Br^  between  rival 
hosts,  lying  as  it  were  on  their  arms  within  bowshot 
of  each  other,  and  in  view  of  the  rich  spral  which 
each  r^arded  as  its  own.  Such  grounds  for  niptore 
did  occur,  sooner  probably  than  either  party  had 
foreseen,  and  certainly  before  the  King  of  Aragon 
was  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  immediate  cause  was  the  extremely  loose  lan- 
guage of  the  partition  treaty,  which  assumed  siu:h  a 
ge(^;raphical  division  of  the  kingdom  into  four  pro- 
vinces as  did  not  correspond  with  any  ancient  divi- 
sion, and  still  less  with  the  modem,  by  which  the 
number  was   multiplied   to  twelve.f    The  central 

*  Martyr,  after  noticing  the  eludes  the  Capitauate  in  Apulia, 

grounds  of  the  partition  treaty,  according  to  the  ancient  divi- 

conmentawithluBUBiialEhrewd-  sion;  Guicdardini  according  to 

nesB  on  the  politic  towh  of  the  the  modem ;  and  the  Spanish 

Sftanish  sovereigns.     "  Fatnliils  histoiian  Mariana,  according  to 

nsmque  se  sperant,  earn  partem,  both.    The  latter  writer,  it  may 

quam  sibi  Galli  sortiti  sunt,  ha-  be  observed,  discuBses  the  mat- 

InturOB  ali^uando,  qu^  si  uni-  ter  with  equal  learning  and  can- 

versum     regnum     occuparint."  dour,  and  more  perspicuity  than 

Epist.  ccxviii.  either  of  the  preceding.    He  ad- 

+  The  Italian  historians,  who  mitsreasonablegrounds  for  doubt 

have  investigated   the    subject  to  which  moiety  of  the  kingdom 

with  some  parade  of  erudition,  the  Basilicate  and  Princip^ties 

treat  it  so  vaguely  as  to  leave  should  be  assigned.     Mariana, 

it  after  all  nearly  as  perplexed  Hiat.  de  Espana,  torn.  ii.  p.  670. 

as   they  Ibund  it.    Giovio  in-  —  Guicciardini,   torn.  i.   lib.  v. 
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portion,  comprehending  the  Capitanate,  BasiHcate, 
and  the  Principality,  became  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  parties,  each  of  whom  insisted  on  these  as 
forming  an  integral  part  of  its  own  moiety.  The 
French  had  no  ground  whatever  for  contesting  the 
possession  of  the  Capitanate,  the  first  of  these  pro- 
vinces, and  by  far  the  most  important,  un  account  of 
the  tolls  paid  by  the  numerous  flocks  which  descend- 
ed every  winter  into  its  sheltered  valleys  from  the 
snow-covered  mountains  of  Abruzzo.*  There  was 
more  uncertainty  to  which  of  the  parties  the  two 
other  provinces  were  meant  to  be  assigned.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  language  so  loose,  in  a  matter 
requiring  mathematical  precision,  should  have  been 
unintentional. 

Before  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  southern  moiety  of  the  kingdom, 
and  while  lying  before  Tarento,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  occupation  of  several  places,  both  in 
the  Capitanate  and  Basilicate,  by  the  French.  He 
detached  a  body  of  troops  for  the  protection  of  these 
countries,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Tarento  march- 
ed towards  the  North  to  cover  them  with  his  whole 
army.  As  he  was  not  in  condition  for  immediate 
hostilities,    however,   be   entered    into  negotiations 

pp.  274,  875. — Jovii  Vita  Gon-  the  French  diBtrict  of  Abruzzo 

salvi,  lib.  i.  pp.  294,  SS5.  into  the  Capitanate,  ie  concliuive 
evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 

•  The  provinon  of  the  parti-  contracting  parties  to  aggign  the 

tion  treaty  that  the  SpaniardB  latter  to  Spain.    See  the  treaty, 

should  coUect  the  tolh  paid  by  ap.  Dumont,  Corps  Diplom.  torn. 

the  flocks  on  their  descent  from  iii.  pp.  US,  446. 
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which,  if  attended  with  no  other  advantage,  would 
at  least  gain  him  time.* 

April  Ist,  1502.  The  pretensions  of  the  two  par- 
ties, as  might  have  been  expected,  were  too  irrecon- 
cilable to  admit  of  compromise;  and  a  personal  con- 
ference between  the  respective  commanders  in  chief 
led  to  no  better  arrangement  than  that  each  should 
retain  his  present  acquisitions,  till  explicit  instruc- 
tions could  be  received  from  their  respective  courts. 

But  neither  of  the  two  monarchs  had  further  in- 
structions to  give ;  and  the  Catholic  king  contented 
himself  with  admonishing  his  general  to  postpone  an 
open  rupture  as  long  as  possible,  that  the  govern- 
ment might  have  time  to  provide  more  effectually 
ficNT  his  support,  and  strengthen  itself  by  alliance 
with  other  European  powers.  But,  however  pacific 
may  have  been  the  disposition  of  the  generals,  they 
had  DO  power  to  control  the  passions  of  their  sol- 
diers, who,  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact, 
glared  on  each  other  with  the  ferocity  of  blood- 
hounds, ready  to  slip  the  leash  which  held  them  in 
temporary  check.  Hostilities  soon  broke  out  along 
the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  the  blame  of  which  each 
nation  charged  on  its  opponent.  There  seems  good 
ground,  however,  for  imputing  it  to  the  French, 
since  they  were  altogether  better  prepared  for  war 
than  the  Spaniards,  and  entered  into  it  so  heartily  as 
not  only  to  assail  places  in  the  debatable  ground,  but 

•  Zurita,  Hiat  de  Hem.  torn.  ii.  Ub.  xxvii.  cap.  xii.  —  Ulloa, 
i,  Ub.  iv.  c.  lii. — Mariana,  torn.     Vita  di  Carlo  V.  fbl.  10. 
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in  Apulia,  which  had  been  unequivocally  assigned  to 
their  rivals.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Spanish  court  fruitlessly  en- 
deavoured to  interest  the  other  powers  of  Europe  iu 
its  cause.  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  although  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French, 
appeared  wholly  engrossed  with  the  frivolous  ambi- 
tion of  a  Roman  coronation.  The  pontiff  and  his 
SOD  Caesar  Boi^a  were  closely  bound  to  King  Louis 
by  the  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  them  in 
their  marauding  enterprises  against  the  neighbouring 
chiefs  of  Romagna.  The  other  Italian  princes,  al- 
though deeply  incensed  and  disgusted  by  this  infa- 
mous alliance,  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  colos- 
sal power  which  had  planted  its  foot  so  firmly  on 
their  territory,  to  offer  any  resistance.  Venice  alone, 
surveying  from  her  distant  watch-tower,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Peter  Martyr,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
political  horizon,  appeared  to  hesitate.  The  French 
ambassadors  loudly  called  on  her  to  fulfil  the  terms 
of  her  late  treaty  with  their  master,  and  support  him 
in  his  approaching  quarrel ;  but  that  wily  republic 
saw  with  distrust  the  encroaching  ambition  of  her 

"  J.  d'Auton,  Part  ii.  ch.  iii.  leapectire  nations  by  single  com- 

—  vii.  —  Zuiita,  torn.  i.  lib.  It.  bat.     (Hist,  de  los  Rejm,  M& 

cap.  Ix.  Ixii.  bdv.  Ixv. — P.  Jo^  cap.  clxviL)    We  ehould  require 

Vit«  111.  Viror.  torn,  i,  p.  236, —  some  other  authority,  howeyer, 

Qiannone,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  iv.  than  that  of  the  good  curate  to 

Bernaldez  Btatea  that  the  Great  vouch  for  this  romantic  flight,  bo 

Capt^,  finding  hia  conference  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 

with  the  French  general  inefifec-  Spani  Ji  geneml's  character,  in 

tual,  proposed  to  the  latter  to  de-  which  prudence  woe   probably 

cide  the  quarrel  between  their  the  most  conspicuous  attribute. 
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powerfiil  neighbour,  and  secretly  wished  a  counter- 
poise might  be  found  in  the  success  of  Aragon. 
Martyr,  who  stopped  at  Venice  on  bis  return  from 
Egypt,  October  1501,  appeared  before  the  senate, 
and  employed  all  his  eloquence  in  supfwrting  his 
master's  cause  in  opposition  to  the  French  envoys; 
but  his  pressing  entreaties  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
to  send  thither  some  competent  person  as  a  resident 
minister,  show  his  own  conviction  of  the  critical  posi- 
tion in  which  their  affairs  stood.* 

The  letters  of  the  same  intelligent  individual,  dur- 
ing bis  journey  through  the  Milanese,f  are  filled 
with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  termination 
of  a  contest  for  which  the  Spaniards  were  so  in- 
differently provided  ;  while  the  whole  north  of  Italy 


*  Daru,  Hist,  de  Venise,  torn, 
iii.  p.  34^. — Bemba,Iator.Viniz> 
torn.  1.  lib.  vi.  —  Pet.  Martyr, 
Opus  EpiaL  ep.  ccxxxviii.  ewd. 
cclii. 

Thia  may  appear  strange,  con- 
Bidering  that  Lorenzo  Suarez  de 
la  Vega  was  there ;  a  persoD  of 
whom  Gonzalo  de  Oviedo  wrilei, 
"  Fue  gentil  csbatlero,  6  labio, 
e  de  gran  prudencia  ;  •  •  • 
muy  entendido  i  de  mucho  le- 
poeoehoneato  e  afable  €  de  lin- 
da  coHTeraacion ;"  and  again, 
more  explidtly,  "  Kmbaxador 
£  Venecia,  en  el  qual  oficio  alr- 
vi6  muy  bien,  6  como  pnidente 
Tsron."  (Quincuagenaa,  MS. 
Bat.  1,  quinc.  3,  dial.  44.)  Mar- 
tyr admits  his  prudenw,  but  ob- 
jects his  ignorance  of  Latin,  a 
deficiency,  however  heinous  in 


the  worthy  tutor's  eyes,  proba- 
bly of  no  rare  occurrence  among 
the  elder  CaatUian  noblea, 

+  Martyr's  letters  were  many 
of  them  addressed  to  both  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  The  former, 
however,  was  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  they 
were  written.  Martyr  play- 
fully alludes  to  this  in  one  of  lus 
epistles,  reminding  the  queen  of 
her  promise  to  interpret  them 
faithfully  to  her  husband.  The 
unconstrained  and  familiar  tone 
of  his  correspondence  affords  a 
pleasing  example  of  the  personal 
intimacy  to  which  the  aove- 
reinis,  BO  contrary  to  the  usual 
etinness  of  Spanish  etiquette, 
admitted  men  of  learning  and 
probity  at  their  court,  without 
distinction  of  rank.    Ep.  ccxxx. 
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was  alive  to  the  bustling  preparations  of  the  French, 
who  loudly  vaunted  their  intention  of  driving  their 
enemy  not  merely  out  of  Naples,  but  Sicily  itself.* 

Louis  XII.  superintended  these  preparations  in 
person,  and,  in  order  to  be  near  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, crossed  the  Alps,  July  1502,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Asti.  At  length,  all  being  in  readiness, 
he  brought  things  to  immediate  issue,  by  command- 
ing his  general  to  proclaim  war  at  once  against  the 
Spaniards,  unless  they  abandoned  the  Capitanate  in 
four-and-twenty  hours.-f 

The  French  forces  in  Naples  amounted,  according 
to  their  own  statements,  to  1000  men-at-arms.  3500 
French  and  Lombard,  and  3000  Swiss  infantry,  in 
addition  to  the  Neapolitan  levies  raised  by  the  An- 
gevin lords  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  command 
was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  a  brave  and 
chivalrous  young  nobleman  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Armagnac,  whom  &mily  connexions,  more  than  ta- 
lents,  had  raised  to  the  peribus  post  of  viceroy,  over 
the  head  of  the  veteran  d'Aubigny.  The  latter  would 
have  thrown  up  his  commission  in  disgust,  but  for  the 

*  "  GaDi,"  sayi  Martyr,  in  hanc,  veluti  rem  humilem,  par- 

a   letter   more  remarkable  for  vique  momenti,  se  aggreHUiOB 

strength  of  expresaion  than  ele-  pneconantur.     Nihil    esse    ne- 

gance  of  Latinity,  "  furunt,  ste-  gocii  eradicare,  extenninsreque 

viunt,   intemiciem   noBtris  mi-  vestn  pneudia  ex  utrjque  Si- 

nantur,  putantque  id  aibi  fore  cili&  blacterant,     Inaolenter  ni- 

feciltimum.     Regem  eorumease  miaezspuendo  inaultant."  Epiat. 

in  itinere,  inquiunt,  ut  ipae,  cum  ccxli. 

duplicato  exercitu  Alpes  tniji-  f  Auton,  P.  ii.  ch.  viii. — (H- 

ciat  in  Italian).     Vestro  nomini  annone,  Ub.xxix-cap.iv.— Guic- 

insurgunt.     Cristaa    erigunt  in  ciardini,  lib.  v,  pp.  27+j  275.  — 

voB  auperbiaumd.     Provinciam  Buonacconi,  Diario,  p.  61. 
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remoDStraDces  of  his  sovereign,  who  prevailed  on 
him  to  remaia  where  his  counsels  were  more  than 
ever  necessaiy  to  supply  the  inexperience  of  the 
young  commander.  The  jealousy  and  wilfulness  of 
the  latter,  however,  defeated  these  intentions,  and 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  chiefs,  extending  to 
their  followers,  led  to  a  fatal  want  of  concert  in  their 
movements. 

With  these  o£Scers  were  united  some  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  French  chivalry ;  among  whom 
may  be  noticed  Jacques  de  Chabannes,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Sire  de  la  Falice,  a  favourite  of 
Louis  XII,  and  well  entitled  to  be  so  by  his  deserts  ; 
Louis  d'Ars ;  Ives  d*Al^re,  brother  of  the  Precy 
who  gained  so  much  renown  in  the  wars  of  Charles 
VIII ;  and  Pierre  de  Bayard,  the  knight  "  sans 
peur  et  sans  reprocbe,"  who  was  then  entering  on 
the  honourable  career  in  which  he  seemed  to  realize 
all  the  imaginary  perfections  of  chivalry.* 

Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  the  French 
force,  the  Great  Captain  was  in  no  condition  to  cope 
with  it.  He  had  received  no  reinforcements  from 
home  since  he  first  landed  in  Calabria.  His  little 
corps  of  veterans  was  destitute  of  proper  clothing  and 
equipment,  and  the  large  arrears  due  to  them  made 

•  QiucciBrdim,  lib.T.  p.  265.  captains  mentioned  in  the  text 

— Auton,  P.  i.  ch.  ItIL — Gail-  into    his   admiiable  galleij   of 

lard,  Bivalitij  toiu.  iv.  pp.  221  national  portnita.  See  CEuTret^ 

— 228. — StGelaii,  p.  169.  torn.  ii.  &  iii.  Viea  des  Hommea 

Bnuit6me     ha*     introduced  Illiutrea. 
sketchfiB  of  most  of  the  French 

VOL.  HI.  H 
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the  tenure  of  their  obedience  extremely  precarious.* 
Since  afiMrs  began  to  assume  their  present  menacing 
aspect,  he  had  been  busily  occupied  with  drawing 
together  the  detachments  posted  in  various  parts  of 
Calabria,  and  concentrating  them  on  the  town  of 
Atella  in  the  Basilicate,  where  he  had  established  his 
own  quarters.  He  had  also  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  barons  of  the  Aragonese  faction,  who 
were  most  numerous  as  well  as  most  powerful  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  French.  He  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  gaining  over  the  two  Colonnas,  whose  authority, 
powerful  connexions,  and  large  military  experience, 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  him.f 

With  all  the  resources  he  could  command,  how- 
ever, Gonsalvo  found  himself,  aa  before  noticed,  un- 
equal to  the  contest,  though  it  was  impossible  to 
defer  it,  after  the  peremptory  summons  of  the  French 
viceroy  to  surrender  the  Capitanate.     To  this  he 


*  Martyr'B  epUtles  at  tliu 
Giuns  are  filled  with  expoBtula- 
tion,  ai^gument,  had  entreaties  to 
the  sovereignB,  begging  them  to 
rouse  &oni  their  apathy,  and 
take  meanirea  to  secure  the  wa- 
vering affections  of  Venice,  as 
well  aa  to  send  more  efiectual 
aid  to  thdr  Italian  troops.  Fer- 
dinand liitened  to  the  firgt  of 
these  auggestiona;  but  shewed 
a  strange  insensibility  to  the 
last. 

f  Zurita,  Hist.  lib.  it.  cap. 
Ixu.  Ixv. — P.  Jovii  Vitn,  p. 
«30. 


Proapero  Cotomia,  in  particu- 
lar, was  distinguished  not  oniy 
for  his  military  science,  but  hia 
fondneas  for  letters  and  the  arts, 
of  which  he  is  commemorated 
by  TiraboBchi  as  a  munificent 
patron.  (Letteratura  Ital.  torn, 
viii.  p.  77;  ed.  1784.)  Paolo 
Oiovio  has  introduced  him  among 
the  effigies  of  illustiious  men, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
more  indebted  in  his  woA  to 
the  hand  of  the  historian  than 
the  artist.  Elog.  Vir.  lUuat 
lib.T.;  ed.  fbl.  Basil.  1576. 
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unhesitatingly  answered,  that  "  the  Ca[Htaflate  be- 
longed of  right  to  his  own  master,  and  that  with  the 
blessing  of  God  he  would  make  good  its  defence 
against  the  French  king,  or  any  other  who  should 
invade  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  bold  iront  put  on  his  affairs, 
however,  he  did  not  choose  to  abide  the  assault  of 
the  French  in  his  present  position.  July  IdOS.  He 
instantly  drew  off  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
to  Barleta,  a  fortified  seaport  on  the  confines  of 
Apulia,  in  the  Adriatic,  the  situation  of  which  would 
enable  him  either  to  receive  supplies  from  abroad,  or 
to  effect  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  on  board  the  Spanish 
fleet,  which  still  kept  the  coast  c^  Calabria.  The 
remainder  of  his  army  he  distributed  in  Bari,  Andria> 
Canosa,  and  other  adjacent  towns ;  where  he  con- 
fidently hoped  to  maintain  himself  till  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  which  he  solicited  in  the  most  press- 
ing manner  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  should  enable 
him  to  take  the  field  on  more  equal  terms  against 
his  adversary.* 

The  French  officers,  in  the  mean  time,  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
the  war.  Some  were  for  besi^;ing  Bari,  held  by 
the  illustrious  and  unfortunate  Isabella  of  Aragon  ;f 

•  Auton,  P.  ii.  ch.  viii. — Ul-  led  Boccalini,  in  his  whimsical 

loa.fol.lO. — Chron.  del  Gr.  Ca-  eatire  of  the  '  Ra^uagli  di  Par- 

•ml.  cap.  xlii. — Summonte,  torn,  nasso,'  t«  call  ber  the  moBt  un- 

lii.  p.  541.  ibrtunat«  female  on  record,  had 

t  This  beautiful  and  high-  seen  her  lather  Alphoneo  II,  and 

spirited  lady,  whose   fate  has  her  husband,    Galeazzo  Sforza. 
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Others,  in  a  more  chivalrous  spirit,  opposed  the  at- 
tack on  a  place  defended  by  a  female,  and  advised  an 
immediate  assault  on  Barleta  itself,  whose  old  and 
dilapidated  works  might  easily  be  forced,  if  it  did 
not  at  once  surrender.  The  Duke  of  Nemours,  de- 
eding on  a  middle  course,  determined  to  invest  the 
last-mentioned  town  ;  and,  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation with  the  surrounding  country,  to  reduce  it 
by  r^ular  blockade.  This  plan  was  unquestionably 
the  least  eligible  of  all,  as  it  would  allow  time  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  the  furm  Franceses 
as  it  was  called  in  Italy,  which  carried  them  victori- 
ous over  so  many  obstacles,  to  evaporate,  while  it 
brought  into  play  the  stern  resolve,  the  calm,  un- 
flinching endurance,  which  distinguished  the  Spanish 
soldier.* 

One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  French  viceroy 
was  the  siege  of  Canosa,  July  IS,  1502 ;  a  strongly 
fortified  place  west  of  Barleta,  garrisoned  by  six 
hundred  jncked  men  under  the  engineer  Pedro  Na- 
varro. The  defence  of  the  place  justified  the  re- 
putation of  this  gallant  soldier.  He  beat  off  two 
successive  assaults  of  the  enemy,  led  on  by  Bayard, 
La  Palice,  and  the  flower  of  their  chivalry.  He  had 
prepared  to  sustain  a  third,  resolved  to  bury  himself 
under  the  ruins  of  the  town  rather  than  surrender ; 

driven  from  thar  thronsB  by  the  *  Jovii  Vito,  torn.  i.  p.  237. 

Frendi,  while  her  wm  still  re-  -^Suicoardini,  lib.  t.  pp,  X8X, 

mtuned   in  c&pUvity   in    their  268. — Oarib&y,  torn.  iL  lib.  xix. 

handi.    No  wonder   they  re-  cap.  xiv.  —  Pet.  Martyr,  Opin 

Tolted  from  accumulating  new  Epigt.  ep.  249. — Bemaldez,  MS. 

woM  on  her  devoted  head.  cap.  dxriiL 
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but  Gonsalvo,  unable  to  relieve  it,  commaDded  him: 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  could,  saying,  "  the  place 
was  of  far  less  value  than  the  lives  of  the  brave 
men  who  defended  it  Navarro  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  honourable  caintulation ;  and  the 
little  garrison,  dwindled  to  one-third  of  its  original 
number,  marched  out,  through  the  enemy's  camp, 
with  colours  flying  and  music  playing,  as  if  in  de- 
rision of  the  powerful  force  it  bad  so  noldy  kept  at 
bay.* 

After  the  capture  of  Canosa,  IKAubigny,  whose 
misunderstanding  with  Nemours  still  continued,  was 
despatched  with  a  small  force  into  the  south,  to  over- 
run the  two  Calabriaa.  The  viceroy,  in  the  mean 
while,  having  fruitlessly  attempted  the  reduction  of 
several  strong  places  held  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barleta,  endeavoured  to  straiten 
the  garrison  there  by  desolating  the  surrounding 
country,  and  sweeping  off  the  flocks  and  herds  which 
grazed  in  its  fertile  pastures.  The  Spaniards,  how- 
ever, did  not  remain  idle  within  their  defences  ;  but, 
sallying  out  in  small  detachments,  occasionally  re- 
trieved the  spoil  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or 

*  Chronica  del  Or.  Cap.  cap.  the  defence  of  Canosa  elicits  a 

zlvii.— Zurita,  torn.  i.  lib.iv.  cap.  hearty  eulogium  from  Jeand'Au- 

Ixix. — P.  Jovii  Vitffl,  torn.  i.  p.  tOD,  tiie  loyal  hiBtari(^;nipher  of 

241.  —  Auton,  P.  ii,    ch.  xL. —  Louis  XII.     "  Je  ne  veux  done 

Pet.  Martyr,  epUt.  ccslvii.  par  ma  Chninique  mettre  lee 

Peter  Martyr  Bays,  that  the  bienafaicts   dee    Espaignols    en 

SponiardB  marched  through  the  oubty,  mais  dire  que  poiur  ver- 

enemy's  camp,  shouting  "  Es-  tueuae   defence,  doibuent  auoir 

pona,  Espana,  Viva  Espana  !"  louange  honnorable."  Ch.  xi. 
(uU  nip.)    Their  gallantry  in 
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anDoyed  him  with  the  desultory  attacks,  ambus- 
cades, and  other  irregular  morements  of  guerilla 
warfare,  in  which  the  French  were  comparatively 
unpractised.* 

The  war  now  began  to  assume  many  of  the  ro- 
mantic features  of  that  of  Granada.  The  knights 
on  both  sides,  not  content  with  the  usual  military 
rencontres,  defied  one  another  to  jousts  and  tourneys, 
eager  to  establish  their  prowess  in  the  noble  ex- 
ercises of  chivalry.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  meedngs  took  place  between  eleven  Spanish 
and  as  many  French  knights,  in  consequence  of  some 
dis[>araging  remarks  of  the  latter  on  the  cavalry  of 
their  enemies,  which  they  affirmed  inferior  to  their 
own.  The  Venetians  gave  the  parties  a  feir  field  of 
combat  in  the  neutral  territory  under  their  own  walls 
of  Trani.  A  gallant  array  of  well-armed  knights  of 
both  nations  guarded  the  lists,  and  maintained  the 
order  of  the  fight.  On  the  appointed  day^  Sept.  20, 
1502,  the  champions  appeared  in  the  field,  armed  at 
all  points,  with  horses  richly  caparisoned,  and  barded 
or  covered  with  steel  panoply  like  their  masters. 
The  roofs  and  battlements  of  Trani  were  covered 
with  spectators ;  while  the  lists  were  thronged  with 
the  French  and  Spanish  chivalry,  each  staking 
in  some  degree  the  national  honour  on  the  issue 
of  the  contest.  Among  the  Castilians  were  Di^;o 
de  Faredes,  and    Di^  de  Vera,  while  the  good 

•  Cure  de  loB  PalacioB,  MS.  cap.  dxix. — ■UIIor,  foL  10. — Chron. 
del  <j>r.  Cbp.  cap.  Uvi. 
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knight  Bayard  was  moat  conspicuous  on  the  other 
side. 

As  the  trunipets  sounded  the  appointed  signal^ 
the  hostile  parties  rushed  to  the  encounter.  Three 
Spaniards  were  home  from  their  saddles  bj  the  rude- 
■ness  of  the  shock,  and  four  of  their  antagonists' 
horses  slain.  The  fight,  which  began  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  was  not  to  be  protracted  beyond  sunset. 
Long  before  that  hour,  all  the  French  save  two,  one  of 
them  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  had  been  dismounted;  and 
their  horses,  at  which  the  Spaniards  had  aimed  more 
than  at  the  riders,  disabled  or  slain.  The  Spaniards, 
seven  of  whom  were  still  on  horseback,  pressed  bard 
on  their  adversaries,  leaving  little  doubt  of  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  The  latter,  however,  intrenchmg 
themselves  behind  the  carcasses  of  their  dead  horses, 
made  good  their  defence  against  the  Spaniards,  who 
in  vain  tried  to  spur  their  terrified  steeds  over  the 
barrier.  In  this  way  the  fight  was  protracted  till 
sunset,  and,  as  both  parties  continued  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  field,  the  palm  of  victory  was  ad- 
judged to  neither,  while  both  were  pronounced  to 
have  demeaned  themselves  like  good  and  valiant 
knights.* 

"  Chron.  del    Gr.    Capitan,  different  ways  as  there  are  nar- 

cap,  liii. — Auton,  P.  ii.  ch.  xxvi.  raton  ;  and  this,  notwitluta&d- 

— -Jovii  VitiBj  pp.  238,  239. —  ing  it  was  fbu^t  in  the  pre- 

M^m.  de  Ba^rd,  ch.  xxiii.  ap.  aence  of  a  crowd  of  witnesses. 

Coll.  des  Mem.  Fr.  torn.  xv. —  who  had  nothing  to    do    but 

Bruitdme,  torn.  iii.  Disc.  Ixxvii.  look  on,  Endnote  what  passed 

This  cdebrat«d  toumey,  its  before   their  eyes.      The    only 

causes,  and  all   the  detoUs  of  facts  In  which   all   agree   are, 

the  action,  are  told  in  as  many  that  there  was  such  a  tooina- 
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The  tourney  beiog  ended,  the  combatants  met  in 
the  centre  of  tbe  lists,  and  embraced  each  other  in 
the  trne  companionship  of  chivaliy,  '*  making  good 
cheer  together,"  says  an  old  chronider,  before  they 
separated.  The  Great  Captain  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  issue  of  the  fight.  "  We  have,  at  least," 
said  one  of  his  champions,  "  disproved  the  taunt  of 
the  Frenchmen,  and  showo  ourselves  as  good  horse- 
men as  they."  "  I  sent  you  for  better,"  coldly  re- 
torted Gonsalvo.* 

A  more  tragic  termination  befel  a  combat  d  tou- 
trance  between  the  Chevalier  Bayard  and  a  Spanish 
cavalier,  named  Alonso  de  Sotomayor,  who  had  ac- 
cused tbe  former  of  uncourteous  treatment  of  him 
while  his  prisoner.  Bayard  denied  the  diaige,  and 
defied  the  Spaniard  to  prove  it  in  dng^e  fight  on 
horse  or  on  foot,  as  he  best  liked.  Sotomayor,  aware 
of  his  antagonist's  uncommon  horsemanship,  prefer- 
red the  latter  alternative. 

Feb.  2, 1503.  At  the  day  and  hour  appointed,  the 
two  knights  entered  the  lists,  armed  with  sword  and 
da^er,  and  sheathed  in  complete  harness ;  although* 
with  a  d^ree  of  temerity  unusual  iu  these  combats, 
they  wore  their  visors  up.  Both  combatants  knelt 
down  in  silent  prayer  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
rising  and  crossing  themselves,  advanced  straight 
against  each   other ;  "  the  good   knight  Bayard," 

ment,  and  that   nnther   party  '  Auton,  ubi   Bup.  —  Quin- 

mined  the  advantage.   Somuoi     tana,  Vidaa,  tom.ii.  p.  868. 
for  hiitoiy ! 
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SR7B  firantdme,  "  moTing  as  light  of  step  as  if  he 
were  about  to  lead  some  fair  lady  down  the  dance." 

The  Spaniard  was  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame, 
and  endeavoured  to  crush  his  enemy  bj  weight  of 
blows,  or  to  dose  with  him  and  bring  him  to  the 
ground.  The  latter,  naturally  inferior  in  strength, 
was  rendered  still  weaker  by  a  fever,  from  which  he 
bad  not  entirely  recovered.  He  was  more  light  and 
agile  than  bis  adversary,  however ;  and  superior  dex- 
terity enabled  him  not  only  to  parry  bis  enemy's 
strokes,  but  to  deal  bira  occasionally  one  of  hb  own, 
while  he  sorely  distressed  him  by  the  rapidity  of  bis 
movements.  At  length,  as  the  Spaniard  was  some- 
what thrown  off  his  balance  by  an  ill-directed  blow, 
Bayard  struck  him  so  sharply  on  the  goi^t,  that  it 
gave  way,  and  the  sword  entered  deep  into  hb  throat. 
Furious  with  the  agony  of  hb  wound,  Sotomayor  col- 
lected all  bb  strength  for  a  last  strug^e,  and,  grasp- 
ing hb  antagonbt  in  his  arms,  they  both  rolled  in  the 
dust  blether.  Before  either  could  extricate  himself, 
the  quick-eyed  Bayard,  who  had  retained  hb  poniard 
in  hb  left  hand  during  the  whole  combat,  while  the 
Spaniard's  had  remained  in  hb  belt,  drove  the  steel 
with  such  convulsive  strength  under  hb  enemy's  eye, 
that  it  pierced  quite  through  to  the  brain.  After 
the  judges  had  awarded  the  honours  of  the  day  to 
Bayard,  the  minstreb  as  usual  b^an  to  pour  forth 
triumphant  strains  in  praise  of  the  victor ;  but  the 
good  knight  commanded  them  to  desbt,  and,  having 
first  prostrated  himself  on  bb  knees  in  gratitude  for 
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his  victory,  walked  slowlj  out  of  the  lists,  expressii^ 
a  wish  that  the  combat  had  had  a  different  termina- 
tioD,  so  that  his  honour  had  been  sared.* 

In  these  jousts  and  tourneys,  described  with  suf- 
ficient prdixity,  but  in  a  truly  heart-stirring  tone,  by 
the  cbrooiclers  of  the  day,  we  may  discern  the  last 
gleams  of  the  light  of  chivalry  which  illumined  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  although  rough  in 
compaiison  with  the  pastimes  of  more  polished  times, 
they  called  forth  such  displays  of  magnificence,  cour- 
tesy and  kni^tly  honour,  as  throw  something  like 
the  grace  of  civilization  over  the  ferocious  features  of 
the  age. 

While  the  Spaniards,  cooped  up  within  the  old 
town  of  Barleta,  sou^t  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
their  existence  by  these  chivalrous  exercises,  or  an 
occasional  foray  into  the  neighbouring  country,  they 
suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  military  stores, 
food,  clothing,  and  the  most  common  necessaries  of 
life.  It  seemed  as  if  their  master  had  abandoned 
them  to  their  fate  on  this  forlorn  outpost,  without  a 
struggle  in  their  behalft    How  different  from  the 

"  Brantdme.CEuTreBjtom.vi.  tained  <erioiu  thoughts  of  em- 

IMscoun    Bur    lea    Duels.  —  J.  barldi^  the  whole  of  hia  little 

d'AutoD,  P.  ii.  ch.  xxvii. — Ulloa,  garriBon  on  board  the  fleet,  and 

foL  11.  —  H6m.  de  Bayard,  ch.  abandoning  the  place  to  the  ene- 

xxii.  ap.  Coll.  dea  Him.  Ft.  —  my.     "  Barletta  inclusoe  fame 

Jovii  VitiB,  p.  S40<  peBteque  urgeii  giaviter  uunL 
Vicina  ipaonim  omnia  Oalli  oc- 

t  According  to  Martyr,  the  cupant,  et  nostros  quotidie  ma- 

beaieged  had  been  so  severely  g^B  ac  magis  premnnt.     Ita  ob- 

piessed  by  &raine  for  some  time  bcbbi   undjque,    de    relinquendl 

before  this,  that  Gotualvo  enUr-  etiamBarktt«,Bapi^  iniere  con- 
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parental  care  with  which  Isabella  watched  over  the 
wel&re  of  her  soldiers  in  the  long  war  of  Granada  ! 
The  queen  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  wars,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  her  own  immediate  subjects  embarked  in 
them,  she  probablj  regarded,  from  the  first,  as  ap~ 
pertaining  to  Aragon  as  exclusively  as  the  conquests 
in  the  New  World  did  to  Castile.  Indeed,  whatever  - 
degree  of  interest  she  may  have  felt  in  their  success, 
the  declining  state  of  her  healUi  at  this  period  would 
have  allowed  her  to  take  no  part  in  the  conduct  of 
them. 

Gonsalvo  was  not  wanting  to  himself  in  this  try- 
ing emeigency,  and  his  noble  spirit  seemed  to  rise  as 
all  outward  and  visible  resources  failed.  He  cheered 
his  troops  with  promises  of  speedy  relief,  talking  con- 
fidently of  the  supplies  of  grain  he  expected  from  Si- 
cily, and  the  men  and  money  he  was  to  receive  from 
Spain  and  Venice.  He  contrived  too,  says  Giovio, 
that  a  report  should  get  abroad,  that  a  ponderous 
coffer  lying  in  his  apartment  was  filled  with  gold, 
which  he  could  draw  upon  in  the  last  extremity. 
The  old  campaigners,  indeed,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  shook  their  heads  at  these  and  other  agree- 
able fictions  of  their  general,  with  a  very  sceptical  air. 
They  derived  some  confirmation,  however,  from  the 
arrival  soon  after  of  a  Sicilian  bark  laden  with  com, 
and   another  from  Venice  with  various  serviceable 

silium.    Ut  man  teiga  dent  hos-     uepe  cadit  in  deliberationem." 
tibus,  ne  bme  peateque  pereant,     Bp.  ccxlix. 
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stores  and  wearing  apparel,  which  Oonsalvo  bought 
OD  his  own  credit  and  that  of  his  principal  officers, 
and  distributed  gratuitously  among  bis  destitute  sol- 
diers.* 

At  this  time  he  recdved  the  unwelcome  tidings 
that  a  small  force  which  bad  been  sent  from  Spain 
to  his  assistance  under  Bon  Manuel  de  Benavides, 
and  which  bad  effected  a  junction  with  one  much 
larger  from  Sicily  under  Hugo  de  Cardona,  was  sur- 
prised by  lyAubigny  near  Terranora,  December  S5, 
1502,  and  totally  defeated.  This  disaster  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  all  Calabria,  which  the 
latter  general,  at  the  head  of  his  French  and  Scottish 
gendarmerie,  rode  over  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  without  opposiUon.f 

The  prospect  now  grew  darker  and  darker  around 
the  little  garrison  of  Barleta.  The  discomfiture  of 
Benavides  excluded  hopes  of  reli^  in  that  direction. 
The  gi-adual  occupation  of  most  of  the  strong  places 
in  Apulia  by  the  Duke  of  Nemours  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  neighbouring  country;  and  a 
French  fleet  now  cruising  in  the  Adriatic  rendered 
the  arrival  of  further  stores  and  rdnforcemeots  ex- 
tremely precarious.  Gonsalvo,  however,  maintained 
the  same  unruffled  cheerfulness  as  before,  and  en- 
deavoured to  infuse  it  into  the  hearts  of  others.  He 
perfectly  understood  the  character  of  bis  countrymen, 

•  P.  JoTii  Vitm,  p.  2*2.—  +  Ibid.  lib.  t.  p.294.— Au- 

Zuiita,  torn.  i.  lib.  t.  vap.  i7^~  ton,  P.  ii.  ch.  xzii. — Chronica  del 

Bemaldei,  MS.  cap.  cUvii,  —  Or.  Cap.  cap.  Uiii. 
Guicdardini,  p.  283. 
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kaew  an  tbdr  resources,  and  tried  to  rouse  every  la- 
tent principle  of  hononr,  loyaltj,  pride,  and  national 
feeling;  and  such  was  the  authority  which  he  acquired 
over  their  minds,  and  so  deep  the  affection  which 
he  insfHred,  by  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  the 
generonty  of  his  dispoution,  that  not  a  murmur  or 
symptom  of  insubordination  escaped  them  during  the 
whcde  of  this  long  and  painful  siege.  But  neither 
the  excellence  of  his  troops,  nor  the  resources  of  his 
own  genius,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  extricate 
GoDsalvo  from  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  without 
the  most  flagrant  errors  on  the  part  of  his  opponent. 
The  Spanish  general,  who  understood  the  character 
of  the  French  commander  perfectly  well,  lay  patient^ 
ly  awaiting  his  opportunity,  like  a  skilful  fencer, 
ready  to  make  a  decisive  thrust  at  the  first  vulner- 
able point  that  should  be  presented.  Such  an  occa- 
sion at  length  offered  itself  early  in  the  following 
year.* 

The  French,  no  less  weary  than  their  adversa- 
ries of  their  long  inaction,  sallied  out  from  Canosa, 
where  the  viceroy  had  established  his  head-quarters, 
January  1503,  and,  crosung  the  Ofanto,  marched  up 
directly  under  the  walk  of  Barleta,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  drawing  out  the  garrisbn  from  the  "  old  den," 
as  they  called  it,  and  deciding  the  quarrel  in  a  pitched 
battle.  The  Duke  of  Nemours,  accordingly,  having 
taken  up  his  position,  sent  a  tnunpet  into  the  place 

•  Ulloa,  foL  II.  — P.  Jovii  Vit  torn.  i.  p.  S47.  —  Zurita, 
Hist.  torn.  L  lib.  v.  tap.  ix. 
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to  defy  the  Great  Captain  to  the  encount^;  but 
the  latter  retunied  for  answer,  that  "  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  choose  his  own  place  and  time  for  fighting, 
and  would  thank  the  French  general  to  wait  till  his 
men  found  time  to  shoe  their  horses,  and  burnish 
up  their  arms."  At  length,  Nemours,  after  remain- 
ing some  days,  and  finding  there  was  no  chance  of 
decoying  his  wily  foe  from  his  defences,  broke  up 
his  camp  and  retired,  satisfied  with  the  empty  ho- 
nours of  his  gasconade. 

No  sooner  had  he  fairly  turned  his  back,  than 
Gk>nsalvo,  whose  soldiers  had  been  checked  with 
difficulty  from  sallying  out  on  their  insolent  foe, 
ordered  the  whole  strength  of  his  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  Diego  de  Mendoza,  flanked  by  two 
corps  of  infantry,  to  issue  forth  and  pursue  the 
French.  Mendoza  executed  these  orders  so  prompt- 
ly, that  he  brought  up  his  horse,  which  were  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  foot,  on  the  rear-^ard  of  the 
French,  before  it  had  got  many  miles  from  Barleta. 
The  latter  instantly  halted  to  receive  the  chai^  of 
the  Spaniards,  and,  after  a  lively  skirmish  of  no  great 
duration,  Mendoza  retreated,  followed  by  the  incau- 
tious enemy,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  irr^ular 
and  stra^^og  march,  were  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  their  army.  In  the  mean  time,  the  advan- 
cing columns  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  which  had  now 
come  up  with  the  retreating  horse,  unexpectedly 
closing  on  the  enemy's  flanks,  threw  them  into  some 
disorder,  which  became  complete  when  the  flying  ca- 
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valry  of  the  Spaniards  suddenly  wheeling  round,  in 
the  rapid  style  of  the  Moorish  tactics,  cbai^^  them 
boldly  in  front.  All  was  now  confusion.  Some  made 
resistance,  but  most  sought  only  to  escape ;  a  few  ef- 
fected it,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  who  did  not 
&U  on  the  field  were  carried  prisoners  to  Barleta, 
where  Mendoza  found  the  Great  Captain  with  his 
whole  army  drawn  up  under  the  walls  in  order  of 
battle,  ready  to  support  him  in  person,  if  necessary. 
The  whole  affair  passed  so  expeditiously,  that  the 
viceroy,  who,  as  has  been  said,  conducted  his  retreat  in 
a  most  disorderly  manner,  and,  in  &ct,  had  already 
dispersed  several  battalions  of  his  infantry  to  the  dif- 
ferent towns  from  which  he  bad  drawn  them,  knew 
nothing  of  the  rencontre  till  his  men  were  securely 
lodged  within  the  walls  of  Barleta.* 

The  arrival  of  a  Venetian  trader  at  this  time,  with 
a  cargo  of  grain,  brought  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  garrison.f     This  was  fol- 

*  JoTJi  Vite,  pp.  243,  244.  all  the  French.  The  tourney 
— UII0&,  fol.  1 1 ,  1 2.  A  cUspute  coyers  more  pages  in  the  Italian 
arose,  soon  a^r  this  sSeir,  be-  hiitorians  than  the  longest  bat- 
tween  a  French  officer  and  some  tie,  and  is  told  with  a  pride  and  a 
Italian  gentlemoD  at  Gongelvo'a  swell  of  exultation  which  show 
table,  in  consequence  of  certain  that  this  insult  of  the  French  cut 
injurious  reflections  made  by  the  more  deeply  than  alt  the  inju- 
former  on  the  biaTery  of  the  Ita-  ries  inflicted  by  them.  Jovii 
lian  nation.  The  quarrel  was  Vitae,  pp.  244 — 847. — Guicci- 
seltled  by  a  combat  d  Voutrance  ardini,  pp.  296 — 298. — Gian- 
between  thirteen  knights  on  each  none,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  iv. — Sum- 
side,  fought  under  the  protection  monte,  torn.  iii.  pp.  542 — 552; 
of  the  Great  Captain,  who  took  — et  al. 

a  lively  interest  in  the  success  t  This  supply  was  owing  to 

of  his  allies,     tt  terminated  in  the  avarice  of  the  French  gene- 

the  discomfiture  and  capture  of  ral  Alegre,  who,  having  got  pos- 
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lowed  hj  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  French  fleet  under  Moos,  de  Prejan 
hj  the  Spanish  admiral  Lezcano,  in  an  action  aS 
Otranto,  which  consequently  left  the  seas  open  to 
the  supplies  dailj  expected  Irom  Sicilj.  Fortune 
seemed  now  in  the  giving  vein,  for  in  a  few  days  a 
convoy  of  seven  transports  from  that  island,  laden 
with  grun,  meat,  and  other  stores,  came  safe  into 
Barleta,  and  supplied  abundant  means  for  recruiting 
the  health  and  spirits  of  its  famished  inmates.* 

Thus  restored,  the  Spaniards  b^u  to  look  for- 
ward with  eager  confidence  to  the  achievement  of 
some  new  enterprise.  The  temerity  of  the  viceroy 
soon  afforded  an  opportunity.  The  people  of  Cas- 
tellaneta,  a  town  near  Tarento,  were  driven  by  the 
insolent  end  licentious  behaviour  of  the  French  gar- 
rison to  betray  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards. The  Duke  of  Nemours,  enraged  at  this  de- 
fection, prepared  to  march  at  once  with  his  whole 
force  and  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  devoted  little 
town ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  his  officers  against  a  step  whidi  must  inevitably 
expose  the  unprotected  garrisons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  the  assault  of  their  vigilant  enemy  in  Barleta. 
The  event  justified  these  apprebensions-f 

No  sooner  had  Gonsalvo  learned  the  departure  of 

■ewion  of  a  magazine  of  corn  in  *  Auton,  P.  i.  ch.  Ixxii. — 

Foggio,  K>ld  it  to  the  Venetian  P«t.  Martyr,  ep.  ccUt.— Jovii 

merchant,  inttesd  of  reserving  Vitn,  p.  242. 
it,  where  it  iraa  most  needed,         t  GuicciarcUni,  lib.  t.  p.  296. 

fbr  his  own  anay,  — Auton,  P.  ii.  ch.  xxxi. 
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Nemours  on  a  distant  expedition,  tlian  he  resolved  at 
once  to  make  an  attack  on  tbe  town  of  Ruvo,  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  defended  by  the  brave  La 
Palice,  with  a  corps  of  800  French  lances  and  as 
nianj  foot  FebruaT7  SSad,  1508.  With  his  usual 
promptness,  the  Spanish  general  quitted  the  walls  of 
Barieta  the  same  night  on  which  he  received  the 
news,  taking  with  him  his  whole  effective  force, 
amounting  to  about  8000  infimtry  and  1,000  light 
and  heavy  armed  horse.  So  few,  indeed,  remained 
to  guard  the  city,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  host^;es  to  in- 
sure its  fidelity  in  bis  absence. 

At  break  of  day,  tbe  little  army  arrived  before 
Rnvo.  Ooosalvo  immediately  opened  a  lively  can- 
nonade on  tbe  old  ramparts,  which  in  less  than  four 
hours  effected  a  considerable  breach.  He  then  led 
hu  men  to  tbe  assault,  taking  charge  himself  of 
those  who  were  to  storm  tbe  breach  ;  while  another 
division,  armed  with  ladders  ibr  scaling  the  walls, 
was  intrusted  to  the  adventurous  cavali^  Di^  de 
Paredes. 

The  assailants  raperienced  more  resolute  resists 
ance  than  they  had  anticipated  from  tbe  inconsider- 
able number  of  the  garrison.  La  Palice,  throwing 
himself  into  the  breach  with  his  iron  band  of  dis- 
mounted gendarmes,  drove  back  tbe  Spaniards  as 
often  as  they  attempted  to  set  foot  on  the  broken 
ramparts ;  while  the  Gbscon  archery  showered  down 
volleys  of  arrows  thick  as  hail  firom  the  battlements 

VOL.  III.  1 
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on  the  exposed  persons  of  the  assailants.  The  latter, 
however,  soon  rallied  under  the  eje  of  their  general, 
and  returned  with  fresh  fury  to  the  chaige,  until  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  numbers  bore  down  all  opposi- 
■tion,  and  they  poured  in  through  the  breach  and  over 
the  walls  with  irresistible  fury.  The  brave  little  gar- 
rison was  driven  before  them ;  sdll,  however,  occa- 
sionally making  fight  in  the  streets  and  bouses. 
Their  intrepid  young  commander.  La  Police,  re- 
treated fadng  the  enemy,  who  pressed  thick  and 
dose  upon  him,  till,  his  further  prepress  being  ar- 
rested by  8  wall,  he  placed  bis  back  against  it,  and 
kept  them  at  bay,  making  a  wide  circle  around  him 
with  the  deadly  sweep  of  his  battleaxe.  But  the 
odds  were  too  much  for  him ;  and  at  length,  after 
repeated  wounds,  having  been  brought  to  the  grouod 
by  a  deep  cut  in  the  head,  he  was  made  prisoner ; 
not,  however,  before  be  had  flung  bis  sword  far 
over  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  disdaioing,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  knight-errant,  to  yield  it  to  the 
rabble  around  him.* 
All  resistance  was  now  at  an  end-    The  fonales 

*  Jovii  Vits,  pp.  S48,  249.  an  inexpreBBible  eharm  impart- 

—  Guicdardini,  p.  296.  —  Ber-  ed  to  the  French  memoin  and 

naldez,  MS.  ch.  clxxr.— Auton,  chronicle*  of  this  ancient  date, 

P.  ii.  ch.  xm. — Chron.  del  Or.  not  only  from  the  picturesque 

Ca|atan,  cap.  IxxiL  character  of  the  details,  but  from 

„        „       ,  ,      .         ,  ■>  a  irentle  tinee  of  romance  shed 

The  grihmt  hehaTiour  of  Pa-  „|,  ^^^^^  :Jhich  calls  to  mind 

hce,  and  mdeed  the  whole  n^  ^^^  douriity  feats  of 
of  Ruvo,  is  told  by  Jean  d'Au-  ^^ 

ton  in  a  truly  heart-stirring  tone, "  prowest  kni^te, 

quite  worthy  of  the  chivalrous  "  Both  Paynim  and  the  peera 

pen  of  old  Froiasart.    There  is  of  Charlemagne." 
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of  the  place  had  0ed  like  so  many  frighted  deer  to 
one  of  the  principal  churches ;  and  Gonsalvo,  with 
more  humanity  than  usual  in  these  barbarous  wars^ 
placed  a  guard  over  .their  persons  which  effectually 
secured  them  from  the  insults  of  the  soldiery.  After 
a  short  time  spent  in  gathering  up  the  booty,  and 
securing  his  prisoners,  the  Spanish  general,  having 
achieved  the  object  of  his  expedition,  set  out  on 
his  homeward  march,  and  arrived  without  inter- 
ruption at  Barleta. 

The  Duke  of  Nemours  bad  scarcely  appeared  be- 
fore Castellaneta,  before  he  received  tidings  of  the 
attack  on  Ruvo.  He  put  himself,  without  losing  a 
moment,  at  the  head  of  his  gendarmes,  supported  by 
the  Swiss  pikemen,  hoping  to  reach  the  beleaguered 
town  in  time  to  raise  the  tiege.  Oreat  was  his  asto- 
nishment, therefore,  on  arriving  before  it,  to  find 
no  trace  of  an  enemy,  except  the  ensigns  of  Spain 
uofuried  from  the  deserted  battlements.  Mortified 
and  dejected,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  reco- 
ver Castellaneta,  but  silently  drew  off  to  hide  his 
chagrin  in  the  walls  of  Canosa.* 

Among  the  prisoners  were  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished rank.  Gonsalvo  treated  them  with  bb 
usual  courtesy,  and  especially  La  Palice,  whom  he 
provided  with  his  own  suigeon  and  all  the  appli- 
ances for  rendering  his  situation  as  comfortable  as 
possible.     For  the  common  file,  however,  he  showed 

*  Benmldes,  MS.  ubi.  nip. — Ulloa,  foL  16. — Chronica  del.  Or. 
Capitan,  cap.  Ixxii. 
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no  such  sjmpathj ;  but  condemned  them  all  to  serve 
in  the  Spanish  admiral's  galHes*  where  thej  conti- 
nued to  the  close  of  the  campaign.  An  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  had  long  subsisted  between  the 
French  and  Spanbh  commanders  respecting  the 
ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  Gonsalvo 
was  probably  led  to  this  severe  measure,  so  differ- 
ent from  hia  usual  clemency,  by  an  unwillingness 
to  encumber  himself  with  a  superfluous  population 
in  the  besieged  city.''  But»  in  truth,  such  a  proceed- 
ing, however  offensive  to  humanity,  was  not  at  all 
repugnant  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  chivalry,  which, 
reserving  its  courtesies  exclusively  for  those  of  gentle 
Uood  and  high  degree,  cared  little  for  the  inferior 
orders,  whether  soldier  or  peasant,  whom  it  aban- 
doned without  remorse  to  all  the  caprices  and  cruel- 
ties of  militaiy  license. 

The  capture  of  Ruvo  was  attended  with  important 
consequences  to  the  Spaniards.  Besides  a  valn^e 
booty  of  clothes,  jewels,  and  mooey,  they  brought 
back  with  them  nearly  a  thousand  horses,  which 
furnished  Gronaalvo  with  the  means  of  augmenting 
his  cavalry,  whose  small  number  had  hitherto  mate- 
rially crippled  bis  operations.  He  accordingly  select- 
ed TOO  of  his  best  troops  and  mounted  them  on  the 
French  horses ;  thus  providing  himself  with  a  corps, 
burning  with  zeal  to  approve  itself  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  conferred  on  it.f 

•  AnWn,  ulri  iup.  —  Joth     iL  p.S70. — Zorita,  Hist  torn.  i. 
Vit«,  p.  249.— Quintana,  tom.     lib.  t.  txp.  xiv. 
t  Jovii  Vitffi,  f.  M9. 
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A  few  weeks  after  this,  the  general  received  an 
important  accession  of  strength  from  the  arrival  of 
S,000  German  mercenaries,  which  Don  Juan  Manud, 
the  Spanish  minister  at  the  Austrian  court,  had  been 
permitted  to  raise  in  the  emperor's  dominions.  This 
erent  determined  the  Great  Captain  on  a  step  which 
he  had  been  some  time  meditating.  The  new  levies 
placed  him  in  a  condition  for  assuming  the  offensive. 
His  stock  of  provisions,  moreover,  already  much  re- 
duced, would  be  obviously  insufficient  long  to  main- 
tain his  increased  numbers.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  sally  out  of  the  old  walls  of  Barleta,  and,  availing 
himself  of  the  high  spirits  in  which  the  late  successes 
had  put  his  troops,  to  bring  the  enemy  at  once  to 
battle.* 

*  Garibaj,  torn.  iL  lib.  xiz.  c^.  xv.— Zurita,  torn.  i.  lib.  v. 
cap.  xn. — Ulloa,  foi.  17. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ITALIAN    WABS. — NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    FEANCB. VIC- 
TORY OP  CEKIGNOLA. — SURRENDER  OF  NAPLES. 

1503. 

Before  accompanying  the  Great  Captain  further 
in  his  warlike  operations,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  what  was  passing  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  courts,  where  negotiations  were  in  trdn  for 
putting  a  stop  to  them  altogether. 

The  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  with  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Jo- 
anna, second  daughter  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
with  the  Archduke  Fbillp,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the 
Low  Countries.  The  first  fruit  of  this  marriage  was 
the  celebrated  Charles  V,  bom  at  Ghent,  February 
24th,  1500,  whose  birth  was  no  sooner  announced  to 
Queen  IsabeUa,  than  she  predicted  that  to  this  infant 
would  one  day  descend  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.*     The  premature  death  of  the 

*  Qciiindez  de  Carbajal,  An-  The  queen  ezpi«g8cd  heTself 

ales,  MS.  aiio  1500. — Sandoval,     in   the   language    of  Scripture, 
Hist,  de  Cailoa  V.  torn.  i.  p.  2.      "  Sore  cecidit  auper  Matluam," 
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heir  apparent.  Prince  Miguel^  not  long  after,  prepar- 
ed the  way  for  this  event  by  devolving  the  succesfiion 
on  Joanna,  Charles's  mother.  From  that  moment  the 
sovereigns  vere  pressing  in  their  entreaties  that  the 
archduke  and  his  wife  would  visit  Spain,  that  they 
might  receive  the  customary  oaths  of  alliance,  uid 
that  the  former  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  institutions  of  bis  future  subjects.  The 
giddy  young  prince,  however,  thought  too  much  of 
present  pleasure  to  heed  the  call  of  ambition  or 
duty,  and  suffered  more  than  a  year  to  glide  away 
before  he  complied  with  the  summons  of  his  royal 
parents. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1501,  Philip  and  Joanna,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  suite  of  Flemish  courtiers, 
set  out  on  their  journey,  proposing  to  take  their 
way  throngh  France.  They  were  entertained  with 
profuse  magnificence  and  hospitality  at  the  French 
court,  where  the  politic  attentions  of  Loub  XII. 
not  only  effaced  the  recollection  of  ancient  inju- 
ries to  the  bouse  of  Burgundy,*  but  left  impres- 
sions of  the  most  agreeable  character  on  the  mind 

in  allurion  ta  the  circunutance  notwithstanding  she  was  already 
of  Charles  bemg  bom  on  that  married  by  proxy  to  Philip's  fa- 
saint's  day ;  a  day  which,  if  we  ther,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ; 
are  to  believe  Gaiihayj  was  for-  and  this,  too,  in  contempt  of  ins 
tunate  to  him  through  the  whole  own  engagements  to  Margaret, 
eoune  of  his  life.  Compend.  the  emperor's  daughter,  to  whom 
Hist,  de  Bspana,  torn,  ii,  lib.  he  had  been  afiionced  from  her 
xii.  cap.  ix.  infency.  This  twofold  insult, 
which  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of 
»  Charles  VUl,  Louis's  pre-  Maximilian,  Beems  to  have  made 
decesBor,  had  contrived  to  secure  no  impression  on  the  volatile 
the  hand  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  spirits  of  his  son. 
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of  the  young  prince.*  After  some  weeks  passed  in  a 
succession  of  splendid  f^s  and  amusements  at  Blois, 
where  the  archduke  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Trent 
recently  made  between  his  &ther  the  emperor  and 
the  French  king,  stipulating  the  marriage  of  Louis's 
eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Claude,  with  Philip's 
son  Charies,  the  royal  pair  resumed  their  journey 
towards  Spain,  which  they  entered  by  the  way  of 
Fontarabia»  January  29th,  IfiOa.f 

Magnificent  preparations  had  been  made  for  their 
recepdon.  The  Grand  Constable  of  Castile,  the  Duke 
of  Naxara,  and  many  other  of  the  prindpal  grandees, 
waited  on  the  borders  to  receive  them.  Brilliant 
f&tes  and  illuminations,  and  all  the  usual  marks  of 
public  rejoicing,  greeted  their  pn^ress  through  the 
principal  cities  of  the  North ;  and  a  pragmatica  re- 
laxing the  simplicity,  or  rather  sererity,  of  the  aump- 


•  Mariana,  lib.  sxTii.  cap.  xi. 
—  St.  Gelaifl  deaciibea  the  cor- 
dial reception  of  Philip  and'Joan- 
na  by  the  court  at  Blois,  where 
he  wai  piebably  piegent  himBetf. 
The  historian  shows  his  own 
opinion  of  the  effect  produced  on 
thw  young  minds  by  these  flat, 
tering  attentions,  by  remarking, 
"  Lo  TOy  leur  mongtra  si  trea 
grand  semblant  d'amour,  que 
par  noblesse  et  honestet^  de 
C(Bur  il  lea  oU^eoit  envert  Ivy  de 
leur  en  loucenir  tovie  leur  vie," 
Hist,  de  LouiH  XII.  pp.  164, 
165. 

In  pesung  through  Paris,  Phi- 
lip took  hii  seat  in  the  jnriia- 
ment  as  peer  of  Fnnce,  and  mib- 


sequently  did  homage  to  Louis 
XII.  aa  hii  suzerain  for  his  es- 
tates in  Flanders;  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  inferiority  not  at 
all  palatable  to  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, who  inaiBt,  with  much 
Bstisfaction,  on  the  hau^ty  re- 
fiual  of  his  wife  the  archduchess 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
Zuiita,  Anales,  torn.  t.  Ub.  iv. 
c  It.  —  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS. 
aBo  1502.  —  Abarca,  Reyes  de 
Aragon,  tom.  ii.  Key  xxx.  cap. 
siii.  sec.  i.  —  Dumont,  Com 
Universal  Diplomatique,  tom.  iv. 
P.  i.  p.  17. 

f  Galindez  de  Carbajal,  An- 
ales, MS.  afioldOS. — Sandonl, 
Hist  de  Carlos  V.  tom.i.  p.  5. 
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tuai7  laws  of  the  period,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  aae 
of  silks  and  various  coloured  apparel,  shows  the 
attentioD  of  the  sovereigns  to  every  drcumstance, 
however  triSing,  which  could  affect  the  minds  of  the 
young  princes  agreeably,  and  diffuse  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness  over  the  scene.* 

Ferdinand  and  Isahella,  who  were  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Andalusia  at  this  period,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Joanna  than  they 
hastened  towards  the  North.  They  reached  Toledo 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the 
queen>  who  paid  the  usual  penalties  of  royalty  in 
seeing  her  children  one  after  another  removed  far 
from  her  into  distant  lands^  had  the  satisfaction  of 
again  folding  her  heloved  daughter  in  her  arms. 

On  the  SSnd  of  the  ensuing  month,  the  arch- 
duke and  his  wife  received  the  usual  oaths  of 
fealty  from  the  cortes  duly  convoked  for  the  pur- 
pose at  Toledo.!  ^°g  Ferdinand,  not  long  after, 
made  a  journey  into  Aragon,  in  which  the  queen's 
feeble  health  would  not  permit  her  to  acoimpany 
him,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  similar  re- 
ndition by  the  estates  of  that  realm.     We  are 

*  Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  v.  lib.  be  doubted   in  an  economical 

iv.   cap.  It.  —  Ferreraa,  Hist.  view.     I  shall  haTe  occasion  to 

d'Espagne,  torn.  viii.  p.  820.  draw  the  reader"!  attention  to 

This  extreme  gimplkitT  of  at-  them  hereafter. 
tore,  in  which  Zurita  cuscems  t  The  writ  is  dated  at  Llere- 

"the  modesty  of  the  times,"  na,  March  8.     It  is  extiacted  by 

was  enforced  by  laws,  the  policy  Marina  from  the  archiTea  of  To- 

of  which,  whatever  be  thought  ledo.  Teoria  de  lot  Cortes,  torn, 

of  their  moral  impurt,  may  well  ii.  p.  18. 
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Dot  iaformed  what  argumenta  the  sagacious  moo- 
arch  made  use  of  to  dispel  the  scruples  formerlj 
entertained  by  that  independent  body  od  a  similar 
application  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  the  late  Queen 
of  Portugal.  *  They  were  completely  successful, 
however ;  aod  Philip  and  Joanna,  having  ascer- 
tained the  favourable  disposition  of  cortes,  made 
their  entrance  in  great  state  into  the  ancient  city 
of  Saragossa,  in  the  month  of  October.  On  the 
27th,  having  first  made  oath  before  the  justice  to 
observe  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  Joanna 
as  future  queen  proprietor,  and  Philip  as  her  hus- 
band, were  solemnly  realised  by  the  four  arms 
of  Aragon  as  successors  to  the  crown,  in  default 
of  male  issue  of  King  Ferdinand.    The  drcum- 


■  It  U  remarksble  that  the 
Ara^neie  writera,  generally  lo 
inquisitive  on  all  points  touch- 
ing the  constitutional  histoiy  of 
their  countty,  should  have  omit- 
ted to  notice  the  grounds  on 
which  the  cortes  thought  proper 
to  reverse  its  former  decision  ,in 
the  analt^uE  case  of  the  In&nta 
Isabella-  There  seems  to  have 
been  even  less  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  ancient  usage  in  the 
present  instance,  since  Joanna 
had  a  soq,  to  whom  cortes  might 
lawfully  have  tendered  its  oath 
of  recognition ;  fer  a  female,  al- 
though excluded  from  the  throne 
in  her  omt  person,  was  regarded 
as  competent  to  transmit  the 
title  unimpaired  to  her  male 
heirs.  Blancas  suggests  no  ex- 
planation of  the  affiur,  (Com- 


nacionee  de  Ar^n,  lib.  iiL  c. 
XX.  and  Commentarii,  pp.  274. 
511,)  and  Zurita  quieUy  dis- 
misses  it  with  the  remark  that 
"  there  was  some  opposition 
rwsed,  but  the  icing  had  mano^- 
edit  10  duereOly  be/ore/umd  that 
there  was  not  the  same  difficul- 
ty as  formerly."  (Hist,  de  Her- 
nando, torn.  i.  lib.  Y.  cap.  v.) 
It  is  curious  to  see  witb  what 
effrontery  the  prothonotaiy  of 
the  cartes,  in  the  deure  to  var- 
nish over  the  departure  from  con- 
stitutional precedent,  declares,  in 
the  opening  address,  "  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna  true  and  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown,  to  whom,  in  de- 
fault of  male  hurs,  the  usage 
and  law  of  the  land  require  the 
oath  of  allegianee."  CoroMnon. 
de  Aiag,  ula  bu{hs. 
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Stance  is  memorable,  as  affording  the  first  example 
of  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  a  female  fadr 
apparent  in  Aragonese  history.* 

Amidst  all  the  honours  so  liberally  lavished  on 
Philip,  his  bosom  secretly  swelled  with  discontent, 
fomented  still  further  by  his  followers,  who  pressed 
him  to  hasten  his  return  to  Flanders,  where  the 
fi-ee  and  social  manners  of  the  people  were  much 
more  ccM^nial  to  their  tastes,  than  the  reserve 
and  stately  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court.  The 
young  prince  shared  in  these  feelings,  to  which,  in- 
deed, the  love  of  [Measure,  and  an  instinctive  aversioo 
to  any  thing  like  serious  occupation,  naturally  dis- 
posed him.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  saw  with  regret 
the  frivolous  disposition  of  their  son-in-law,  who, 
in  the  indulgence  of  selfish  and  effemioate  ease,  was 
willing  to  repose  on  others  all  the  important  duties 
of  government.  They  beheld  with  mortificatioa  his 
indifference  to  Joanna,  who  could  boast  few  per- 
sonal attractions,  f  and  who  cooled  the  affections 

■  Carbajal,  Analea,  MS.  aBo  time,  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
1500.  —  Aborcs,  Reyes  de  Ara-  century.  (Zurita,  Analea,  torn, 
gon,  tom.  a.  Bey  xxx.  cap.  xii  t.  lib.  t,  cap.  v.)  Blancaa  has 
sec  vi. — Robles,  Vidade  Xime-  desciibed  the  ceremony  of  Joan- 
nes, p.  186. — Qaribay,  Hist,  de  na'i  recognition  with  quite  as 
Espaiia,  tom.  ii.  lib.  xlx.  c.  xiv.  much  circumstantiality  as  the 
— Sandoval,  Hist,  de  Carlos  V.  novelty  of  the  case  could  war- 
tom.  i.  p.  V.  rant.    Coronaciones,  lib.  iii.  cap. 

Petronilla,  the  only  lemale  xx. 
who  ever  sat,  in  her  own  right,  t  "  Simplex  est  fmmina," 
on  the  throne  of  Aragon,  never  says  Martyr,  speaking  of  Joan- 
received  the  homage  of  cortes  as  na,  "  licet  i  tanti  muliere  pro- 
heir  apparent;  the  custom  not  genita."  Opus  Epistolanim,  ep. 
having  been-  established  at  that  ccl. 
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of  ber  husband  by  alternations  of  excessive  fondness 
and  irritable  jealousj,  for  whicb  last  the  levity  of  bis 
conduct  gave  her  too  much  occasion. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony  at  Saragosaa,  the  arch- 
duke announced  bis  intention  of  an  immediate  return 
to  the  Netheriands  by  the  way  of  France.  Tbe 
sovereigns,  astonished  at  this  abrupt  determination, 
used  every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  They 
represented  the  ill  effects  it  might  occasion  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna,  then  too  &r  advanced  in  a  state  of  pr^- 
nancy  to  accompany  him.  They  pconted  out  the  im- 
propriety, as  well  as  danger,  of  committing  himself 
to  the  hands  of  tbe  French  king,  with  whom  they 
were  now  at  open  war ;  and  they  finally  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  Philip's  remaining  long  enough  in 
the  kingdom  to  become  familiar  with  the  usages,  and 
establish  himself  in  tbe  affections  of  the  people,  over 
whom  he  would  one  day  be  called  to  reign. 

All  these  arguments  were  ineffectual ;  the  inflexi- 
ble prince,  turning  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  the  entreaties 
of  bis  unhappy  wife,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Aragonese  cortes  still  in  session,  set  out  from  Ma- 
drid, with  tbe  whole  of  bis  Flemish  suite,  in  the 
month  of  December.  He  left  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella  di^usted  with  the  levity  of  his  conduct,  and 
tbe  queen,  in  particular,  filled  with  mournful  soti- 
dtude  for  the  wel&re  of  tbe  daughter  with  whom 
his  destinies  were  united.*  - 

"  Martyr,  ubi  supra. — Zuri- 
ta,  torn.  T.  lib.  v.  cap.z. —  Al- 
Tar.  GomeciuB,  De  Bebui  Qestia 
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Before  bis  departure  for  France,  Philip,  anxious 
to  reestablish  harmoDj  between  that  country  and 
Spain,  offered  his  services  to  his  father-in-law  in 
n^otiadng  with  Louis  XII,  if  possible,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  respecting  Naples.  Ferdi- 
nand showed  some  reluctance  at  intrusting  so  de- 
licate a  commission  to  an  envoy  in  whose  discretion 
be  placed  small  reliance,  which  was  not  augmented 
bj  the  known  partiality  which  Philip  entertained  for 
the  French  monarch.*  Before  the  archduke  had 
crossed  the  frontier,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
Spanish  ecclesiastic  named  Bemaldo  Boil,  abbot  of 
St.  Miguel  de  Cuxa,  who  brought  fjill  powers  from 
the  king  to  Philip  for  concluding  a  treaty  with 
France,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  private 
instructions  of  the  most  strict  and  limited  nature. 
He  was  enjmned,  moreover,  to  take  no  step  without 
the  advice  of  his  reverend  coadjutor,  and  to  in- 
form the  Spanish  court  at  once,  if  different  propo- 
ritions  were  submitted  from  those  contemplated  by 
his  instructions.'t 

Thus  fortified,  the  Archduke  Philip  made  his  ap< 
pearance  at  the  French  court  in  Lyons,  where  he 
was  received  by  Louis  with  the  same  lively  expres- 

*  Such  maniiert  partiality  for  Haityr,    ep.  ccHIi.  —  Lanuza, 

the  Freoch  court  and  ma&Dera  cap.  xTi. 

was  shown  by  Philip  and  his  -[- Zurita,AiiBle8,toin,T.Iib.T. 

Plemiah    fbllowen,     that    the  cap.  x. — Abarca,  Reyes  de  Ara- 

Spaniards    very    generally  be-  gon,toin.ii.Ileyxxx.cap.xiii.MC 

lieved   the  latter  were  in  the  ii.  —  Oaiibay,  Compend.  Hist, 

pay  of  Louis  XIL.  See  Alvanu  torn.  u.  lib.  xix.  cap.  xt. — Au- 

G(nneciui,    fol.    44.  —  Zurita,  ton,  Hi>t.  de  Louis  XII.  P.  ii. 

torn.  V.   lib.  v.   c^  xxiiL  —  chap.  xxxiL 
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sions  of  regard  as  before.  With  these  amiable  dis- 
positioDs,  the  n^otiations  were  not  long  in  resulting 
in  a  definitire  treaty,  arranged  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  the  parties,  though,  in  violation  of  the 
private  instructions  of  the  archduke.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discussions,  Ferdinand  received  advices 
from  his  envoy,  the  Abate  Boil,  that  Philip  was 
transcending  his  commissioD  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  king  sent  an  express  to  France,  urging 
his  soii4n-law  to  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  his 
instructions.  Before  the  messenger  reached  Lyons, 
however,  the  treaty  was  executed.  Such  is  the  Spa- 
nish account  of  this  blind  transaction.* 

The  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Lyons,  April  5th, 
1503,  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  marriage  of 
Charles,  the  infant  son  of  Philip,  and  Claude,  Prin- 
cess of  France ;  a  marriage  which,  settied  by  three 
several  treaties,  was  destined  never  to  take  place. 
The  royal  in&nta  were  immediately  to  assume  the 
titles  of  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  and  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Calabria.  Until  the  consummation  of 
the  marriage,  the  French  division  of  the  kingdom 

*  Zurita,  Hut.  torn.  i.  lib.  t.  speak  of  two  agents  beddea  Phi- 
cap.  xxiii. — St.  Gelua,  Hist,  de  lip  employed  in  the  negotia- 
Louia  XII,  pp.  170,  171. —  tiong.  Father  Boil  is  the  only 
Claude  SeysHe!,  Hiat.  de  Louia  one  named  as  r^ularly  com- 
XII.  p.  108.  —  Abarca,  Beyea.  nuBaioned  for  the  purpose,  by 
de  Ai^;on,  torn.  ii.  Rey  xxx.  the  Spanish  writera;  althoi^  it 
cap.  xiiL  sec  iii.  —  Mariana,  ia  not  improbable  that  Oralla, 
torn,  ii.  pp.  690,  691.— Lanuza,  the  resident  miniater  at  Louia's 
Annalea  Gccles.y  S^lar.  torn.  i.  court,  took  part  in  the  discus- 
cap,  xvi.  dons. 

Some  of  the  French  historians 
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was  to  be  placed  und^  the  adnuDistratipn  of  some 
suitable  person  named  by  Louis  XII,  aad  the  Spa- 
nish under  that  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  or  some 
other  deputy  appointed  by  Ferdinand.  All  places 
unlawfully  seized  by  either  party  were  to  be  restor- 
ed ;  and  lastly  it  was  settled,  with  r^ard  to  the 
disputed  province  of  ihe  Capitanate,  that  the  portion 
held  by  the  French  should  be  governed  by  an  agent 
of  King  Louis,  and  the  Spanish  by  the  Archduke 
Philip  on  behalf  of  Ferdinand.* 

Such  in  substance  was  the  treaty  of  Lyons ;  a 
treaty  which,  while  it  seemed  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  Ferdinand,  by  securing  the  throne  of  Na- 
[^  eventually  to  his  posterity,  was  in  fact  &r  more 
accommodated  to  those  of  Louis,  by  placing  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Spanish  moiety  under  a  prince 
over  whom  that  monarch  held  entire  influence.  It 
is  impossible  that  so  shrewd  a  statesman  as  Ferdi- 
nand could  have  seriously  contemplated  an  arrange- 
ment which  surrendered  all  the  actual  power  into 
the  hands  of  bis  rival,  from  the  mere  consideration 
of  advantages  so  remote  to  himsdf,  and  dependent 
on  so  precarious  a  contingency  as  the  marriage  of 
two  infanta  then  in  their  cradles ;  and  that  too  at 
the  moment  when  his  large  armament,  so  long  pre- 
paring for  Calabria,  had  reached  that  country,  and 
when  the  Great  Captain,  on  the  other  quarter,  had 
received  such  accessions  of  strength  as  enabled  him 

'  See  the  tieaty  ap.  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tarn.  iv.  pp. 
a?— 29. 
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to  assume  ^e  offensive  on  at  least  equal  terms  with 
the  enemy. 

No  miagivings  on  thu  head,  however,  appear  to 
have  entered  the  minds  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  celebrated  by  the  court  at  Lyons  with 
every  show  of  public  rejoicing,  and  particularly  with 
tourneys  and  tilts  of  reeds,  in  imitation  of  the  Span- 
ish chivalry.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  king 
countermanded  the  embarcation  of  fresh  troops  on 
board  a  fleet  equipping  at  the  port  of  Genoa  for 
Naples,  and  sent  orders  to  his  generals  in  Italy  to 
desist  from  further  operations.  The  archduke  for- 
warded similar  instructions  to  Gonsalvo,  accompanied 
with  a  copy  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  by  Fer- 
dinand. That  prudent  officer,  however,  whether  in 
obedience  to  previous  directions  &om  the  king,  as 
Spanish  writers  affirm,  or  on  his  own  responsibility, 
£rom  a  very  natural  sense  of  duty,  reiiued  to  comply 
.  with  the  ambassador's  orders ;  declaring  "  he  knew 
DO  authority  but  that  of  his  own  sovereigns,  and 
that  he  fisit  bound  to  prosecute  the  war  with-  all  his 
ability  till  he  received  their  commands  to  the  con- 
txarj.* 

*  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  Q«ns&tvo  of  the  intended  ttega- 

tom.  ii.  Key  '■t'    c  xiii.  kc.  iiL  tiations  with  France,  cautioning 

Qiannone,  latoria  di  Napoli,  the  general  at  the  same  time 

lib.  xxix.  c.  iv. — St.  Oelus,  Hitt.  not  to  heed  any  initrudiDnfl  of 

dflLovuiXII.  p.  171. — Buonac-  the  archduke  till  confiimed  by 

coni,  Diario,  P.  75.  —  Auton,  him.      This   circumstance    the 

Hict  de   Lmua  XII.  P.  iL  eh.  French   vnten  regard  as  un- 

xxxii.  equivocal  pnx^  of  tite  king's  in- 

Accoidii^  to  the  Aiagonese  sincerity  in  entering  into  the 

faictorians,    Ferdinand,  on  the  negotiation.     It  wears  this  &•• 

udtduke'i  departure,  informed  pect  at  fint,  cataiul} ;  but,  on 
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lodeed,  the  archduke's  despatches  arrived  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Spanish  general,  having  strength- 
ened himself  by  a  reinforcement  from  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisoD  of  Tarento  under  Pedro  Navarro, 
was  prepared  to  sally  forth,  and  try  hb  fortune  in 
battle  with  the  enemy.  Without  further  delay,  he 
put  his  purpose  into  execution,  and,  on  Friday  the 
S8th  of  April  1503,  marched  out  with  his  whole 
army  from  the  ancient  waUs  of  Barleta ;  a  spot  ever 
memorable  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  extraor- 
dinary sufferings  and  indomitable  constancy  of  the 
Spanish  soldier. 

The  road  lay  across  the  field  of  Cannae,  where, 
seventeen  centuries  before,  the  pride  of  Rome  had 


nearer  riew,  adinitB  of  &  very 
difierent  construction.  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  confidence  in  the 
discretion  of  hia  envoy,  whom, 
if  we  &re  to  believe  the  Spaniih 
writen,  he  employed  in  the 
aSaii  more  from  accident  than 
choice,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fiill  powers  intrusted  to  him, 
did  not  consider  himBelf  bound 
to  recognise  the  validity  of  any 
treaty  which  the  other  should 
sign,  until  first  ratified  by  him- 
a^.  With  these  views,  founded 
(HI  principles  now  univereaUy 
lecognised  in  European  diplo- 
macy,  it  was  natural  to  caution 
hit  general  against  any  unau- 
thorized interference  on  the  part 
of  his  envoy,  which  the  rash 
and  presumptuous  character  of 
ihe  latter,  acting,  moreover, 
under  an  undue  influence  of  the 
VOL.  III. 


French  monarch,  gave  him  good 

As  to  the  Great  Captain, 
who  has  borne  a  liberal  share  <^ 
censure  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  be  could 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
did,  even  in  the  event  of  no 
special  instructions  from  Ferdi- 
nand. For  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  justified  in  abandon- 
ing a  sure  prospect  of  advantage 
on  the  authority  of  one,  the  va- 
lidity of  whose  powere  he  could 
not  determine,  and  which,  in 
fact,  do  not  appear  to  have 
warranted  such  interference. 
The  only  authority  he  knew, 
was  that  from  which  he. held 
his  commission,  and  to  which 
he  was  responsible  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  it. 
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been  humbled  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Haombal,* 
in  a  battle  which,  though  fought  with  far  greater 
numbers,  was  not  so  decisive  in  its  consequences  as 
that  which  the  same  scenes  were  to  witness  in  a  few 
hours.  The  coincidence  is  certainly  singular;  and 
one  might  almost  fancy  that  the  actors  in  these 
fearful  tragedies,  unwilling  to  deface  the  &ir  haunts 
of  civilization,  bad  purposely  sought  a  more  fitting 
theatre  in  this  obscure  and  sequestered  region. 

The  weather,  although  only  at  the  latter  end  of 
April,  was  extremely  sultry ;  the  troops,  notwith- 
standing Gonsalro's  orders  on  crossing  the  river 
O&Dto,  the  ancient  Aufidus,  had  failed  to  supply 
themselves  with  sufficient  water  for  the  march : 
parched  with  beat  and  dust,  they  were  soon  dis- 
tressed by  excessive  thirst,  and,  as  the  burning  rays 
of  the  noontide  sun  beat  fiercely  on  their  heads, 
many  of  them,  especiaUy  those  cased  in  heavy  ar- 
mour, sunk  down  on  the  road,  Mnting  with  ex- 

•  Neither  PolyUuB,  (lib.  iiL  the  modem  O&nto,  between 
■ee.  xxiv.  et  aeq.)  nor  Livy,  three  and  four  milei  below  Cb- 
(Hiit.  lib.  xxiL  cap.  xliii — L)  nuiium ;  and  notices  the  modem 
who  nTe  the  meet  (nrcum-  hamlet  of  nearly  the  same  name, 
stantial  narrativea  of  the  battle,  Conne,  where  common  tradition 
are  precise  enou^  to  enable  lu  rocogniseB  the  niins  of  the  on- 
to aacertain  the  exact  Bpot  in  dent  town.  (Italia  Antiq.  lib. 
which  it  was  fouf^t  Strabo,  iv.  cap.  xii.  s.  viii.)  D'AnviUe 
in  his  topographio&l  notices  of  makes  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
this  part  of  Italy,  briefly  alludea  ing  this  with  the  ktter,  (Ge<^. 
to  the  "  Cannensis  dades,"  Ancienne,  torn.  i.  p.  208,)  which 
without  any  particular  reference  he  has  laid  down  in  his  maps  in 
to  the  scene  of  action.  (Oeog.  the  direct  line,  and  ^out  mid- 
lib.  vi.  p.  285.)  Cluverius  fixes  way,  between  Barleta  and  Ce- 
the  site  ofthe  ancient  Cannes  on  rignola. 
the  li^t  bank  of  the  Aufidus, 
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h&ustioQ  and  fatigue.  Goosalvo  was  seen  io  every 
quarter,  adaiitiistering  to  the  oecessities  of  his  men, 
and  striving  to  re-animate  their  drooping  spirits. 
At  length,  to  relieve  them,  he  commaDded  that  each 
trooper  should  take  one  of  the.  in&ntrj  on  his  crup- 
per, setting  the  example  himself  bf  mounting  a'  Ger- 
man ensign  behind  him  on  his  own  horse. 

In  this  way,  the  whole  army  arrived  early  in  the 
afternoon  before  Cerignola,  a  small  town  on  ao  emi- 
nence about  sixteen  miles  from  Barleta,  where  the 
nature  of  the  ground  afforded  the  Spanish  general  a 
&vourabie  position  for  his  camp.  The  ^ping  sides 
of  the  hill  were  covered  with  vineyards,  and  itd 
base  was  protected  by  a  ditch  of  consid^^ble  depth. 
Oonsalvo  saw  at  once  the  advantages  of  the  ground. 
His  men  were  jaded  by  the  inarch ;  but  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  as  the  French,  who  bad  been  drawn 
up  under  the  walls  of  Canosa,  on  his  departure  from 
Barleta,  were  now  rapidly  advancing.  All  hands 
were  put  in  requisition,  therefore,  for  widening  the 
treocb,  in  which  they  planted  sharp-pointed  stakes ; 
while  the  earth  which  they  excavated  enabled  them 
to  throw  up  a  parapet  of  considerable  height  on  the 
side  next  the  town.  On  this  rampart  he  mounted 
his  little  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  thirteen 
guns,  and  behind  it  drew  up  bis  forces  in  order  of 
battle.* 

*  p.  Jovii  Vitee  lUust.  Vir.  Ziirita,  torn.  v.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxtu. 

fol.  858 — 855.  —  Guicdardini,  —  Pet,  Martyr,  Opus  Epiflt.  ep. 

lib.  T.  p.  803.  —  Chronica  del  oclvi.— UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V. 

OnnCapitBii,cap.lzxT.lxxTi, —  fbL  16,  17.  Oiovio 
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Before  these  movements  were  comfdeted  in  the 
Spanish  camp,  the  bright  arms  and  banners  of  the 
French  were  seen  glistening  in  the  distance  amid 
the  tall  fennel  and  cane-brakes  with  which  the  coun- 
try was  thickly  covered.  As  soon  as  th^  had  come 
in  view  of  the  Spanish  encampment,  they  were 
brought  to  a  halt,  while  a  council  of  war  was  called 
to  determine  the  expediency  of  giving  battle  that 
evening.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  would  have  de- 
ferred it  till  the  following  morning,  as  the  day  was 
already  iar  spent,  and  allowed  no  time  for  recon- 
noitring the  position  of  his  enemy.  But  Ives  d'Al- 
l^re,  Chandieu  the  commander  of  the  Swiss,  and 
some  other  officers,  were  for  immediate  action,  re- 
presenting the  importance  of  not  balking  the  impa- 
tience of  the  soldiers,  who  were  all  hot  for  the  as- 
sault. In  the  course  of  the  debate,  AU^gre  was  so 
much  heated  as  to  throw  out  some  rash  taunts  on 
the  courage  of  the  viceroy,  which  the  latter  would 
have  avenged  on  the  spot,  had  not  his  arm  been  ar- 
rested by  Louis  d'Ars.  He  had  the  weakness,  how- 
ever, to  suffer  them  to  change  his  cooler  purpose, 
exclaiming,  "  We  will  fight  to-night  then,  and  per- 
haps those  who  vaunt  the  loudest  will  be  found  to 

Oiorio   BavB,    that   he   had  a  ditch."    This  ancient  mode  of 

heard  Fatnicio  Colonna  remark  Becuring  a  position^  whjdi  had 

more  than  once,  in  aUurion  to  falloi  into  disuse,  was  revived 

the  intrenchments  at  the  base  of  after  this,  according  to  the  tame 

the  hill,  "  That  the  victory  was  author,  and  came  into  genera] 

owing,  not  to  the  skill  of  the  practice  among  the   best  cap- 

conunander,  nor  the  valour  of  tains  of  the  age.    Loc  cit. 
the  troops,  but  to  a  mound  and 
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trust  more  to  their  spurs,  than  their  swords;"  a  pre- 
diction bitterly  justified  by  the  event.* 

While  this  dispute  was  going  on,  Oonsalvo  gain- 
ed time  for  malting  the  necessary  disposition  of  his 
troops.  Id  the  centre  he  placed  his  German  aux- 
iliaries, armed  with  their  long  pikes,  and  on  each 
wing  the  Spanish  infantry  under  the  command  of 
Pedro  Navarro,  Di^o  de  Parades,  Pizarro,  and 
other  illustrious  captains.  The  defence  of  the  ar^ 
tillery  was  committed  to  the  left  wing.  A  consider- 
able body  of  men-at-arms,  including  those  recently 
equipped  from  the  spoils  of  Ruvo,  was  drawn  up 
within  the  intrenchments,  in  a  quarter  affording  a 
ctmvenient  opening  for  a  sally,  and  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Meodoza  and  Fabricio  Colonna,  whose 
brother  Prospero  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz  took  charge 
of  the  light  cavalry,  which  was  posted  without  the 
lines  to  annoy  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  act  on 
any  point  as  occasion  might  require.  Haviog  com- 
]deted  his  preparations,  the  Spanish  general  cooUy 
waited  the  assault  of  the  French. 

The  Duke  de  Nemours  had  marshalled  his  forces 
in  a  very  different  order.  He  distributed  them  into 
three  battles  or  divisions,  stationing  his  heavy  horse, 
composing  altf^ther,  as  Gonsalvo  declared,  "  the 
'finest  body  of  cavalry  seen  for  many  years  in  Italy," 
under  the  command  of  Louis  d'Ars,  on  the  right. 

'  Bnntdme,  (EuTret,  torn.  iL  et  d'Esp.  torn,  it.  p.  844. — St. 

IKac.  viii.  —  Oarnier,  Hist  de  Oelais,  Hirt.  de  Louis  XII.  p. 

France,  torn.  v.   pp.395,  396.  171. 
— Oaillaid,  RinliU  de  France 
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The  second  and  centre  division,  formed  somewhat 
in  rear  of  the  right,  was  made  up  of  the  Swiss  and 
Gascon  infontry,  headed  by  the  brave  Chandieu ; 
and  his  left,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  light  cavaky, 
and  drawn  up  like  the  last,  somewhat  in  the  rear  c€ 
the  preceding,  was  intrusted  to  Allure.* 

It  WBs  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset  when  the 
Duke  de  Nemours  gave  orders  for  the  attack,  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  gendarmerie  on 
the  right,  spurred  at  full  gallop  against  the  Spanish 
left.  The  hostile  armies  were  uearly  equal,  amount- 
ing to  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men  each. 
The  French  were  superior  in  the  number  and  ctm- 
dition  of  their  cavalry,  rising  to  a  third  of  their  whole 
force;  while  Oonsalvo's  strength  lay  chiefly  in  his 
infimtry,  which  had  acquired  a  lesson  of  tactics 
under  him  that  raised  it  to  a  level  with  the  best  in 
Europe. 

As  the  French  advanced,  the  guns  on  the  Spanish 
left  poured  a  lively  fire  into  tbdir  ranks,  when  a 
spark  accidentally  communicating  with  the  magazine 
of  powder,  the  whole  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
exidosion.  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  consterna- 
tion ;  but  Gonsalvo,  converting  the  misfortune  into  a 
lucky  omen,  called  out,  "  Courage,  soldiers,  these 
are  the  beacon  lights  of  victory  !  we  have  no  need  of 
our  guns  at  close  quarters." 

In  the  mean  time,   the  French  van,  under  Ne- 

•  Chronica  del  Gr.  Capitan,  253—255.  —  Ulloa,  Carlo  V. 
c^.lwivi— P.  Jovii  Vit»,  fol.     IbL  17. 
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mours,  advanciDg  rapidly  under  the  dark  clouds  of 
smoke,  which  rolled  heavily  over  the  field,  were  un- 
expectedly brought  up  by  the  deep  trench,  of  whose 
existence  they  were  unapprised.  Some  of  the  horse 
were  predpitated  into  it,  and  all  received  a  sudden 
check,  until  Nemours,  finding  it  impossible  to  force 
the  works  in  this  quarter,  rode  along  their  front  in 
search  of  some  practicable  passage.  In  doing  this, 
he  necessarily  exposed  his  flank  to  the  fatal  aim  of 
the  Spanish  arquebussiers.  A  shot  from  one  of  them 
took  effect  on  the  unfortunate  young  nobleman,  and 
he  fell  mortally  wounded  from  his  saddle. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Swiss  and  Gascon  infantry, 
briskly  moving  up  to  second  the  attack  of  the  now 
disordered  horse,  arrived  before  the  intrenchments. 
Undismayed  by  this  formidable  barrier,  their  com- 
mander Chandieu  made  the  most  desperate  attempts 
to  force  a  passage  ;  but  the  loose  earth  freshly  turned 
up  afforded  no  hold  to  the  feet,  and  his  men  were 
compelled  to  recoil  from  the  dense  array  of  German 
pikes  which  bristled  over  the  summit  of  the  breast- 
work. Chandieu,  their  leader,  made  every  effort 
to  rally  and  bring  them  bock  to  the  charge,  but  in 
the  act  of  doing  this  was  hit  by  a  ball,  which  stretehed 
him  lifeless  in  the  ditoh ;  his  biunished  arms,  and 
the  snow-white  plumes  above  his  helmet,  making 
him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy. 

All  was  now  confusion.  The  Spanish  arquebus- 
siers, screened  by  their  defences,  poured  a  galling 
fire  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
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mingled  together  indiscriminately,  horse  and  foot ; 
while,  the  leaders  being  down,  no  one  seemed  ca- 
pable of  bringing  them  to  order.  At  this  critical 
moment^  Gionsalvo,  whose  eagle  eye  took  in  the 
whole  operations  of  the  field,  ordered  a  general 
charge  along  the  line,  and  the  Spaniards,  leaping 
their  intrenchments,  descended  with  the  fury  of  an 
avalanche  on  their  foes,  whose  warering  columns, 
completely  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  were 
seized  with  a  panic  and  Qed,  scarcely  offering  any 
resistance.  Louis  d'Ars,  at  the  head  of  such  of  the 
men-at-arms  as  could  follow  him,  went  off  in  one 
direction,  and  Ives  d'All^gre,  with  his  light  cavalry, 
which  had  hardly  come  into  action,  in  another ;  thus 
fully  verifying  the  ominous  prediction  of  his  com- 
mander. The  slaughter  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
Swiss  and  Qennan  foot,  whom  the  cavalry  unda* 
Mendoza  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz  rode  down  and  cut 
to  pieces  without  sparing,  till  the  shades  of  evening 
shielded  them  at  length  from  thdr  pitiless  pursuers.* 
Prospero  Colonna  pushed  on  to  the  French  enc^p- 
ment,  where  he  found  the  tables  in  the  duke's  tent 
spread  for  his  evening  repast ;  of  which  the  Italian 
general  and  his  followers  did  not  fail  to  make  good 
account.  A  trifling  incident,  that  welt  illustratea 
the  sudden  reverses  of  war. 

*  Chron.    del   Gr.    Capitan,  ubi  aupra.  —  Ouianardbu,  Ist. 

cap.  IxxT.  —  Gamier,   Hiet.  de  d'ltalia,  torn.  i.  pp.  303,  304. — 

France,  torn.  v.  pp.  396,  397.—  St.  Gelais,  Hist,  de  Louie  XII. 
M^m.  de  Fieurange,  ch.  v.  ap.  ~ 

ColL  des  Mem.  Fran^iuaeB,  torn, 
xvi.— P.  Jovii  Vit«  Illust.  Vir. 
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The  Great  Captain  passed  the  night  on  the  field  or 
battle,  which  od  the  foUovlng  momiDg  presented  a 
ghastly  spectacle  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  More 
than  3000  French  are  computed  by  the  best  accounts 
to  hare  fallen.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards,  covered 
as  tfa^  were  by  their  defences,  was  inconsideraUe.* 
All  the  enemy's  artillery,  consisting  of  thirteen  pieces, 
bis  ba^age,  and  most  of  his  colours,  fell  into  thdr 
bands.  Never  was  there  a  more  complete  victory, 
achieved  too  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  an 
hour.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Nemours,  wbich 
was  recognised  by  one  of  his  pages  from  the  rings  on 
the  fingers,  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slain,  much 
disfigured.  It  appeared  that  he  had  received  three 
several  wounds,  disproving,  if  need  were,  by  bis 
honourable  death  the  injurious  taunts  of  Allure. 
Gonsalvo  was  affected  even  to  tears  at  beholding  the 
mutilated  remains  of  his  young  and  gallant  adversary. 


•  P.  Jovii  Vita,  fcl.  255.— 
Garibay,  Compend.  Hist,  de 
Esp.  torn.  n.  lib.  zix.  cap.  xt. — 
Bconaldez,  Hist,  de  loa  Reyes 
CatoL  MS.  cap.  clxu.  —  Pet. 
Martyr,  Opua  Epist,  ep.  cclvi. — 
M^m.  de  Fleuian^,  ch.  t. 

No  account,  that  I  know  of, 
places  the  French  loM  >o  low  as 
5000;  Garibay  laiKB  it  to  4500, 
and  the  French  Mar6chal  De 
Fleunmge  rates  that  of  the 
Swiss  alone  at  5000 ;  a  round 
exaggeration  not  readily  ac- 
counted jbr,  as  he  had  undoubted 
acceu  to  the  best  meant  of  in- 
(bmiation.  The  Spaniardt  were 
too    well   screened   to  sustain 


much  injury,  and  no  estimate 
makes  it  more  than  a  hundred 
killed,  and  some  considerably 
less.  The  odds  are  indeed  start- 
ling, but  not  impossible ;  as  the 
Spaniards  were  not  much  ex- 
posed by  personal  collision  with 
the  enemy,  witil  the  latter  were 
thrown  into  too  much  disorder 
to  think  of  any  thing  but  escape. 
The  more  than  usiutl  confusion 
and  discrepancy  in  the  various 
statements  of  the  particulan  of 
this  action  may  probably  be  at- 
tributed to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  imperfect  light  eonae- 
quently,  in  which  it  was  fought. 
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who,  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  ca- 
padtj  as  a  leader,  was  allowed  to  hare  all  the  qua- 
lities which  beloiig  to  a  true  knight.  With  him 
perished  the  last  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Annagnac.  Glonsalvo  ordered  his  remains  to  be 
conveyed  to  Barleta,  where  they  were  laid  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  his  high  station.* 

Hie  Spanish  commander  lost  no  time  in  following 
up  his  blow,  well  aware  that  it  is  quite  as  diflScult  to 
improve  a  victory  as  to  win  one.  The  French  had 
rushed  into  battle  with  too  much  precipitation  to 
agree  on  any  plan  of  operations,  or  any  point  on 
which  to  rally  in  case  of  defeat.  They  accordingly 
scattered  in  different  directions,,  and  Pedro  de  la  Paz 
was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  Louis  d'Ars,  who  threw 
himself  into  Veno8a,f  where  he  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay  for  many  months  longer.  Paredes  kept  close  on 
the  scent  of  AU^igre.  who,  finding  the  gates  shut 
against  him  wherever  he  passed,  at  length  took 
shelter  in  Gaeta  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  Neapo- 
litan territory.  There  he  endeavoured  to  rally  the 
scattered  relics  of  the  field  of  Cerignola,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  strong  position,  from  which  the  French, 
when  strengthened  by  fre^  suppUes  from  home, 

•  Quintana,  Vidas  de  Eapaii.  +  It  was  to  this  same  dt;  of 

Celeb,  torn.  i.  p.877. — P.  JoTii  Venuaium  that  the  rash  and  un- 

IlluBt.  Vir.  fol.25S. — Ferreias,  fortunate  Varro  made  his  re- 

Hist.  d'Espagne,  torn.  viiL  pp.  treat,  some  seventeen  centuries 

248,  249.— UUoa,  Vita  di  Car-  before,  from  the  bloody  field  of 

loV.  fol.l7.— Benialdez,  MS.  Canna.    Liv.    Hist   lib.  xiii. 

cf^kclxxxL  cap.  xlix. 
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migfat  recommence  operations  for  the  recovery  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  daj  after  the  battle  of  Ceriguda,  the  Span- 
iards received  tidings  of  another  victory,  scarcely  less 
niportantj  gained  over  the  French  in  Calabria,  the 
preceding  week.*  The  army  sent  out  under  Porto- 
carrero  had  reached  that  coast  early  in  March  ;  biit, 
soon  after  its  arrival,  its  gallant  commander  fell  iU 
and  died.f  The  dying  general  named  Don  'Fcr~ 
nando  de  Andrada  as  his  successor ;  and  this  officer 
combining  his  fcvces  with  those  before  in  the  coun' 
try  under  Cardona  and  BeDavides,  encountered  the 
French  commander  D'Aulngny  in  a  pitched  battie, 
not  (ar  from  Seminara,  on  Friday  the  Hat  of  ApriL 
It  was  near  the  same  spot  on  whidi  the  latter  had 
twice  beaten  the  Spaniards.  But  the  star  of  France 
was  on  the  wane,  and  the  gallant  old  officer  had  tJie 


•  P.  JoTu  Vita  El.  VitoT. 
fol.  255.  — Martyr,  Opus  Epis- 
tolar.  ep.  cdvL — Chion.  del  Or. 
Capitan,  c.  Ixxx. 

Friday,  sayi  Guicciardini,  al- 
luding no  doubt  to  Calumbiu's 
discoveries,  as  well  as  these  two 
victoriesj  wat  obutred  to  be  a 
lucky  day  to  the  Spaniards :  ac- 
cordmg  to  Gullard,  it  was  re- 
mrded  &otn  thiR  time  by  the 
French  with  more  lupentitioui 
dread  than  ovei.  Istor.  d'ltalia, 
torn.  L  p.  301. — RivalitI  de  Ft. 
et  d'Eap^ne,  torn.  ir.  p.  348. 

t  Zurita,  Hist,  de  Hernando, 
torn.  i.  lib.  V.  c.  riii.  xxiv.  —  P. 
Jovii  Vitie  lUuit.  Vir.  foL  ftSO. 


The  reader  may  perhaps  re- 
collect the  diBtin^uiBhed  part 
played  in  the  Moorish  war  by 
Louis  Portocarrero,  lord  of  Pal- 
mo.  He  was  of  noble  Italiaa 
origin,  being  descended  from  the 
uicient  Qenoese  house  of  Bo- 
canegra.  The  Great  Captain  tmd 
he  had  married  BiBt«rs ;  and  this 
connexion  probably  recommend- 
ed him,  as  much  as  hia  military 
talents,  to  the  Calabrian  com- 
mand, which  it  was  highly  im> 
portant  should  be  intrusted  to 
one  who  would  maintain  a 
good  understanding  with  the 
commandeT'tn-chief ;  a  thing 
not  easy  to  secure  among  the 
hau^ty  nobility  of  Castile. 
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mortification  to  see  his  little  corps  of  vet^BDs  com- 
pletely routed  after  a  sharp  eog^ement  of  less  than 
an  hour,  while  he  himself  was  retrieved  with  di£S- 
cnltj  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  rabm-  of 
his  Scottish  guard.* 

The  €rreat  Captain  and  his  annyi  highly  elated 
with  the  news  of  this  fortunate  event,  which  anni- 
hilated the  French  power  in  Calabria,  began  their 
march  on  Naples,  Fabricio  Colonua  having  been 
first  detached  into  the  Abruzzi  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  peoj^e  in  that  quarter.  Tlie  tidings 
of  the  victory  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and,  as  Gon- 
salvo's  army  advanced,  they  beheld  the  ensigns  of 
Aragon  floating  from  the  battlements  of  the  towns 
upon  their  route,  while  the  inhabitants  came  forth  to 
greet  the  conqueror,  eager  to  testify  their  devotion 
to  the  Spanish  cause.  The  army  halted  at  Bene- 
vento  ;  and  the  general  sent  his  summons  to  the  city 
of  Naples,  inviting  it  in  the  most  courteous  terms  to 
resume  its  andent  allegiance  to  the  Intimate  branch 
of  Aragon.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
alle^nce  of  a  people,  who  had  so  long  seen  thdr 
country  set  up  as  a  mere  stake  for  political  game- 
sters, should  ^t  very  closely  upon  them,  or  that  they 
should  care  to  peril  their  lives  on  the  transfer  of  a 
crown  which   had   shifted  on  the  heads  of  half  a 

•  P.  Jovii  Vita,  fol.  255. —  See    the  account  of  D'Au- 

P.  Martyr,  ep.  cdvi. — Chron.  del  bigny'g  Tictoriea  at  Seminara  in 

Gr.  Capiton,  cap.  ixxx.  —  Va-  Part  iL  chap.  iL  and  xi.  of  this 

lillos,  Hiat.  de  LouisXIl.  torn.  i.  HUtory. 
pp.  289—298. 
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dozen  proprietors  in  as  many  successive  years.* 
With  the  same  ductile  enthusiasm,  therefore,  with 
which  they  greeted  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  or 
Louis  XII,  they  now  welcomed  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  dynasty  of  Aragon ;  and  deputies  from 
the  principal  nobility  and  citizens  wuted  on  the 
Great  Captain  at  Acerra,  where  they  tendered  him 
the  keys  of  the  dty,  and  requested  the  confirmation 
of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Oonsalvo,  having  promised  this  in  the  liame  of 
his  royal  master,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
14th  of  May,  150S,  made  his  entrance  in  great 
state  into  the  capital,  leaving  bia  army  without  the 
walls.  He  was  escorted  by  the  military  of  the  city 
under  a  royal  canopy  borne  by  the  deputies.  The 
streets  were  strewed  with  flowers,  the  edifices  deco- 
rated with  appropriate  emblems  and  devices,  and 
wreathed  with  banners  emblazoned  with  the  united 
arms  of  Aragon  and  Naples.  As  be  passed  along, 
the  dty  rung  with  the  acclamations  of  countless 
multitudes  who  thronged  the  streets,  while  every 
window  and  housetop  was  filled  with  spectators  eager 
to  behold  the  man  who,  with  scarcdy  any  other 
resources  than  those  of  his  own  genius,  had  so  long 
defied,  and  at  length  comjdetely  foiled,  the  power  of 
France. 

•  ^ce  1494  the  iceptre  of  Frederic  III,  LouiiXII,  Feidi- 

Naples    had   pawed   into   the  nand  the  Catholic.     No  private 

hands   of  no   leu   than   Beven  estate  in   the  Idngdom  in  the 

frinceR,  Ferdinand  I,  Alphomo  rame  time  had  probably  changed 

[,  Ferdinand  II,  Charles  VIII,  maitera  half  to  <dten. 
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On  the  following  day  a  deputation  of  the  nobility 
and  people  waited  on  the  Great  Captain  at  his  quar- 
ters, aad  tendered  him  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance 
for  his  master.  King  Ferdinand,  whose  accession 
finally  closed  the  series  of  revolutions  which  had  so 
long  agitated  this  unhappy  country.* 

The  city  of  Naples  was  commanded  by  two  strong 
fortresses  still  held  by  the  French,  which,  being  well 
victualled  and  supplied  with  ammunition,  showed  no 
disposition  to  surrender.  The  Great  Captain  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  reserve  a  small  corps  for  their  re* 
ducdon,  while  he  sent  forward  the  main  body  of  his 
army  to  besiege  Gaeta :  but  the  Spanish  in&ntry 
reflised  to  march  until  the  heavy  arrears  suffered  to 
accumulate  through  the  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ment were  dischai^d ;  and  Gtonsalvo,  afraid  of  awa- 
kening the  mutinous  spirit  which  he  had  once  found 
8o  difficult  to  quell,  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  sending  forward  bis  cavalry  and  German  levies 
and  to  permit  the  infantry  to  take  np  its  quarters  in 
the  capital,  under  strict  orders  to  respect  the  pnsons 
and  property  of  the  citizens. 

He  now  lost  no  time  in  pressing  the  si^  of  the 
French  fortresses,  whose  impr^nable  situation  mi{|^t 
have  derided  the  efforts  of  the  most  formid^e  ene- 
my in  the  ancient  state  of  military  science  :  but  the 

*  Gmcciardini,  latoiia,  tom.i.  Napoli,  tom.iii.  pp.  55i,  553. — 

p.  304. — Qiannone,  1st.  di  Na-  Muiatori,  Annab,  torn.  xIt.  p. 

poll,  lib-xxix.  cap.  IT. — Fene-  40. — Chronica  del  Gran  Gapi- 

las.  Hist  d'Espagne,  torn.  viiL  tan,  cap.  Ixxxi. — UUoa,  Vita  di 

p.  iSO. — Summontej  Hiator.  di  Carlo  V.  foL  18. 
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reductux)  of  these  places  was  intrusted  to  Pedro  Na- 
Tarro,  the  celebrated  engineer,  whose  improTemeDts 
in  the  art  of  miaiog  have  gained  him  the  popular  re- 
putation of  being  its  inventor,  and  who  displayed  such 
unprecedented  skill  on  this  occasion,  as  makes  it  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  war.* 

Under  his  directions,  the  small  tower  of  St- Vicente 
having  been  first  carried  bj  a  fiirbus  cannonade,  a 
mine  was  run  under  the  outer  defences  of  the  great 
fortress  called  Castel  Nuovo.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
the  mine  was  sprung;  a  passage  was  opened  over 
the  prostrate  ramparts,  and  the  assailants,  mshing  in 
with  Gonsalvo  and  Navarro  at  their  head,  before  the 
garrison  bad  time  to  secure  the  draw,  applied  their 
ladders  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  place  by  escalade,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  were 
slaughtered.  An  immense  booty  was  found  in  the 
castle.  The  Angevin  party  had  made  it  a  place  of 
depodt  for  their  most  valuaUe  effects,  gold,  jewels, 
plate,  and  other  treasures,  which,  tc^ether  with  its 
well-stored  magazines  of  grain  and  ammunition,  be- 
came the  indiscriminate  spoil  of  the  victors.  As  some 
<^  these,  however,  complained  of  not  getting-  their 
share  of  the  plunder,  Gonsalvo,  ^ving  full  scope  in 

*  The  ItalianB,  in  their  &dn)i-  tor,  hU  glory  was  scarcely  lets, 

ration  of  Pedio  Navarro,  caused  ennce  he  was  the  fint  who  diuo- 

-medala  to  be  atruck,  on  which  vered  the  extensive  and  fonnid- 

the  invention  of  mines  was  as-  able  uses  to  which  they  might  be 

cribed  to  him.  (Marini,  ap.  Darn,  applied  in  the  science  of  deetiuc- 

Hist.deVenise,  tom.iii-p.SJl.)  tion.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  note 

Althoi^  not  actually  the  inyen-  of  this  Histwy. 
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the  exultation  of  the  moment  to  military  license,' 
called  out  gaily,  "  Make  amends  for  it  then  by  what 
you  can  find  in  my  quarters !"  The  words  were  not 
uttered  to  deaf  ears.  The  mob  of  soldiery  rushed  to 
the  splendid  palace  of  the  Angevin  Prince  of  Salerno, 
then  occupied  by  the  G^at  Captain,  end  in  a  mo- 
ment its  sumptuous  furniture,  paintings,  and  other 
costly  decorations,  tc^ther  with  the  contents  of  its 
generous  cellar,  were  seized  and  appropriated  with- 
out ceremony  by  the  invaders,  who  thus  indemnified 
themselves  at  their  general's  expense  for  the  remiss* 
ness  of  government. 

After  some  weeks  of  protracted  operations,  the  re* 
maining  fortress,  Castel  d'Ovo,  as  it  was  called,  open- 
ed its  gates  to  Navarro ;  and  a  French  fleet,  coming 
into  the  harbour,  had  the  mortification  to  find  itself 
fired  on  firom  the  walls  of  the  place  it  was  intended 
to  relieve.  Before  this  event,  Gonsalvo,  having  ob- 
tuned  funds  fi^m  Spain  for  paying  off  his  men,  quit- 
ted the  capital  and  directed  his  march  on  Gaeta.  The 
important  results  of  his  victories  were  now  fully  dis- 
closed. D'Aubigny,  with  the  wreck  of  the  forces 
escaped  from  Seminars,  had  surrendered.  The  two 
Abruz^,  the  Capitanate,  all  the  Basilicate,  except 
Venosa  still  held  by  Louis  d'Ars,  and  indeed  every 
considerable  place  in  the  kingdom,  had  tendered  its 
submission,  with  the  exception  of  Gaeta.  Summon- 
ing therefore  to  his  aid  Aodrada,  Navarro,  and  his 
other  officers,  the  Great  Captain  resolved  to  concen- 
trate all  his  strength  on  this  point,  designing  to  press 
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the  siege,  and  thus  exterminate  at  a  blow  the  feeble 
remaiDS  of  the  French  power  in  Italy.  The  enter- 
prise was  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  he 
had  anticipated.* 


— tnioa.  Carlo  V.fol.  18, 19.— 
Ammiiato,  Istorie  Fiorent.  torn. 
iii.  p.  271.  —  Summonte,  Hist. 
di  Napolii  torn.  iii.  p.  BSi.  — 
Chronica  del  Gr.  Capitan,  cap. 
Ixxziv.  Isxxvi,  Ixxxvii.  xciii. 
xcT. — Sismondi,  Hiit.  de<  Fnm- 
foU,  torn.  XV.  pp.  407 — *09. 


*  Zurita,  HiBt.de  Hernando, 
torn.  i.  lib.  T.  cap.  ucx.  xxxi. 
xxziv.  zxxv. — P.  JoTii  Vit»  IlL 
Vir.  fol.  «55— 857.-— Garibay, 
Compend.  Hitt.  torn,  it  lib.  xix. 
cap.  XT.  —  Cura  de  Iob  Palacioa, 
US.  cap.  clxxxiii. — Guicciardini, 
IitoT.d'ItBUib.Ti.  1^307 — 309. 
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NEGOTIATIONS   WITH   FRANCB.  —  UNSUCCESSFUL   INVA- 
SION  OF   SPAIN.  —  TRUCE. 

150S. 

The  events  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  glid- 
ed away  as  rapidly  as  the  flitting  phantoms  of  a 
dream.  Scarcely  had  Louis  XII.  received  the  un- 
welcome intelligence  of  Qonsalvo  de  Cordova's  re- 
liisal  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Archduke  Philip, 
ere  be  was  astounded  with  the  tidings  of  the  victory 
of  Cerignola,  the  march  on  Naples,  and  the  surrender 
of  that  capital  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  following  one  another  in  breathless  succe»- 
sioD.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  means,  on  which  the 
French  king  had  so  confidently  relied  for  calming  the 
tempest}  had  been  the  signal  for  awakening  all  its 
ftiry,  and  bringing  it  on  his  devoted  head.  Mortified 
and  incensed  at  being  made  the  dupe  of  what  he 
deemed  a  perfidious  policy,  he  demanded  an  expla- 
nation of  the  archduke,  who  was  still  in  France. 
The  latter,  vehemently  protesting  his  own  innocence, 
felt,  or  afiected  to  feel,  so  sensibly  the  ridiculous,  aod, 
as  it  appeared,  dishonouraUe  part  played  by  him  in 
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the  transaction,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  severe 
iUneUf  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several 
days.*  Without  deiaj,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
court  in  terms  of  bitter  expostulation,  urg;ing  the 
immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty  made  pursuant 
to  its  orden,  and  an  indemnification  to  France  for 
its  subsequent  violati<Hi.  Such  is  the  account  given 
by  the  French  historians. 

The  Spanish  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
before  the  news  of  Oonsalvo's  successes  reached 
Spain*  King  Ferdinand  refused  to  confirm  the  treaty 
sent  him  by  his  son-in-law,  until  it  bad  undergone 
certain  material  modifications.  If  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch hesitated  to  approve  the  treaty  in  the  doubtful 
posture  of  his  afiairs,  he  was  little  Ukely  to  do  so  when 
be  had  the  game  entirely  in  his  own  hands.-|' 

He  postponed  an  answer  to  Philip's  ^plication 
for  some  time,  willing  probably  to  g^n  time  for  the 
Great  Captain  to  strengthen  himsdf  firmly  in  his 
recent  acquisitions.  At  length,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  France,  an-> 
nouncing  his  final  determination  never  to  ratify  a 
treaty  made  in  contempt  of  his  ord«^  and  so  clearly 
detrimental  to  his  interests.    He  endeavoured,  how- 

*  St.  Gelaifl  BeemB  willing  to  Gsmier,  Hiit.  de  Frsnce,  torn.  v. 

accept  I%ilip's   statement,  and  p.  410.  —  G^ard,  ftivalit^  de 

consider  the  whole  aSak  of  the  France  et  d'Espagne,  tom.  iv.  pp. 

n^tiation  u  "  one  of  Ferdi-  238,  239.  —  Zurita,  Anal,  de 

Hand's  old  tricks,"  "  I'ancienne  Aiag.  torn.  t.  lib.  7.  cap.  xxiii. 

cautele  de  celuy  qm  en  S9aToit  —  Qaribay,  Hlrt.  de   Eapaoa, 

laen  faire  d'autres."     Hist,  de  torn.  it.  lib.  xix.  cap.  xv. — Fer- 

Louis  XII.  p.  172.  lena.  Hist.  d'Eipagne,  tom.Tiii. 

t  St  Oelaii,  ubl  supia.  —  p.  833. 
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ever,  to  gain  further  time  by  spinning  out  the  n^o-- 
tiation,  holding  up  for  this  purpose  the  prospect  of 
an  ultimate  accommodatioD,  and  su^esting  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  his  kinsman,  the  unfortunate  Frede- 
ric, on  the  Neapolitan  throne,  as  the  best  means  of 
effecting  it.  The  artifice,  however,  was  too  gross 
even  for  the  credulous  Louis ;  who  peremptorily  de- 
manded of  the  ambassadors  the  instant  and  absolute 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and,  on  their  declaring  it 
was  beyond  their  powers,  ordered  them  at  once  to 
leave  his  court.  "  I  had  rather,"  said  he,  "  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  which  may  perhaps  be  re- 
trieved, than  the  loss  of  honour,  which  never  can."- 
A  noble  sentiment,  but  falling  with  no  particular 
grace  from  the  lips  of  Louis  XIL* 

The  whole  of  this  blind  transaction  is  stated  in  so 
irreconcilable  a  manner  by  the  historians  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw 
any  thing  like  a  probable  narrative  out  of  them.  The 
Spanish  writers  assert  that  the  public  commission  of 
the  archduke  was  controlled  by  strict  private  in- 
structions ;f  while  the  French,  on  the  other  hand, 

•  Gamier,  Hirt,  de  France,  c^aTicrfg  of  Ferdinand,  whose  se- 

tom.  V.  p.  388, — Abaroa.Reyes  cret  intentionB,  even,  are  quoted 

de  Aragon,   tom.  ii.     R.  kx^  in   evidence  of  his  hypocriay, 

cap.  xiiL  Bee  iii.-^Guicciardini,  while  the  most  objectionable  acts 

iBt.  d'  Ital,  tom.  i.  p.  300 ;  ed.  of  hia  rival  Beem  to  be  abundont- 

1 645.  —  Zurita,  Anales,  lom,  v.  ly  compensated  by  wme  fine  sen- 

Ub.  V.  cap.  ix.  timent  like  that  in  the  text. 

It  is  BTQuung  to  eee  with  what  t  Zurita,  Hbt.  torn.  i.  lib.  y. 

indiutry  certain  French  writers,  cap.  x. — Abarca,  Reyeade  Ar^. 

as  Gailliird  and  Varillai,  are  per-  tom.  ii.  R.  axx.  cap.  xiii.  sec  ii. 

petually  contrasting  the   6onn«.  — Mariana,  Htat.de  Esp.  torn.  ii. 

/oi  of  Louis  XII.  with  the  me-  pp.  690,  691. — et  aL 
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are  either  silent  as  to  the  latter,  or  represent  them 
to  have  been  as  broad  and  unlimited  as  his  creden- 
tials.* If  this  be  tme,  the  negotiatioDs  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  exhibit  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  as  gross 
an  example  of  political  ju^ery  and  falsehood  as  ever 
disgraced  the  annals  of  diplomacy.f 

But  it  is  altogether  improbable,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  a  monarch  so  astute  and  habitually 
'cautious  should  have  intrusted  unlimited  authority, 
in  so  d^cate  a  business,  to  a  persoD  vhose  discre- 
tion, independent  of  his  known  partiality  for  tbe 
French  monareh,  he  held  so  lightly.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  he  limited,'  as  b  oflen  done,  the  full 
powers  committed  to  him  in  public,  by  private  in- 
structions of  the  most  explicit  character ;  and  that 
the  archduke  was  betrayed  by  his  own  vanity,  and 
-perhaps  ambition,  (for  tbe  treaty  threw  the  immedi- 


(Folitique  de  Ferdinand,  Uv.  i. 
pp.  146—  150.)  The  first  of 
theiie  imputationB  is  sufficiently 
disproved  by  the  &ct  that  Philip 
quitted  Spain  in  oppoutioa  to 
the  pressing  remonstrances  of  the 
ling,  queen,  and  cortes,  and  to 
the  general  di^ust  of  the  whole 
nation,  as  repeatedly  stated  by 
Gomez,  Martyr,  and  other  con- 
temporaries. The  second  will 
be  difficult  to  refute,  and  still 
harder  to  prove,  as  it  rests  on  a 
man's  secret  intentions,  known 
only  to  himself.  Such  are  the 
flimsy  cobwebs  of  which  this 
political  dreamer's  theories  are 
made.  Truly  eAaieaux  en  Es- 
pagm! 


•  Claude  Seyssel,  Hist,  de 
Xouis  XII.  p.  til.  —  St.  Gelais, 
Hist,  de  Louis  XII.  p.  171.  — 
G^llard,  lUval.  de  Fr.  et  d'Es- 
pagne,tom.  iv.  p.  239. — Gamier, 
Hist  de  Fiance,  tom.  t.  p.  387. 
— J4'Auton,  Hist,  de  Louis  XII. 
P.  ii,  ch.  xxxii. 

t  VariUas  regards  Philip's 
mission  to  Fiance  as  a  coup  de 
maitre  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand, 
who  thereby  rid  himself  of  a 
dai^f^rous  nval  at  home,  likely 
to  contest  his  succession  to  Cas- 
tile on  Isabella's  death,  while 
he  employed  that  rival  in  out- 
witting Louis  XII.  by  a  treaty 
which   he   meant    to    disavow. 
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ate  power  into  hb  own  hands,)  into  arrangements 
unwarranted  bj  the  tenor  of  these  instructions.* 

If  this  were  the  case,  the  propriety  of  Fo'dinand's 
conduct  in  refusing  the  ratification,  depends  on  the 
question  how  far  a  sovereign  b  bound  bj  the  acts  of 
a  plenipotentiary  who  departs  from  his  private  in- 
structions. Formeiiy,  the  question  would  seem  to 
have  been  unsettled.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  re~ 
spectable  writers  on  public  law  in  the  banning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  maintain,  that  such  a  de> 
parture  would  not  jnstify  the  prince  in  withhc^og 
bis  ratification ;  deciding  thus,  no  doubt,  on  [princi- 
ples of'  natural  equity,  which  appear  to  require  that 
a  principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
an  agent,  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  powers, 
though  at  variance  with  his  secret  orders,  with  which 
the  other  contracting  party  can  have  no  acquaintance 
or  concern,  t 

*  Martyr,  whose  copiauH  coiv 
reapondence  funiahei  the  mott 
valuable  commentary,  uniiues- 
tionably,  on  the  proceedinga  of 
this  reign,  is  pravokingly  reaerv- 
ed  in  ttpai  to  this  interesting 
matter.  He  contents  htmseU 
with  remaildng  in  one  of  his  let- 
ten,  that  "  the  SpaniardB  derided 
Philip's  negotiations  as  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  indeed  altogether 
preposterous,  considering  iJie  at- 
titude assumed  by  the  nation  at 
that  very  time  for  mtuntaining 
its  daims  by  the  sword ;"  and 
he  dismisses  the  subject  with  a 
reflection,  that  seems  to  rest  the 
merits  of  the  case  more  on  might 


than  right  "Exitus  qui  judex 
est  rerum  atemus  loquatur. 
Nostri  regno  potiuntur  majori 
ex  parte."  {Epist.  cclYii.)  This 
reserve  of  Martyr  mig^t  be  con- 
strued un&vourably  for  Ferdi- 
nand, were  it  not  for  the  free- 
dom with  whidi  he  usually  cri- 
ticises whatever  appears  really 
objectionable  to  him  in  the  mei^ 
sures  of  the  government. 

+  Grotius,  De  Jure  BelL  et 
Pac  lib.  iL  cap.  xi.  sec.  xii. ;  lib. 
iiL  cap.  xxii.  sec  iv. — Oentilis, 
De  Jure  Belli,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv. 
ap.  Bynkershoek,  Qiuest.  Jur. 
Pub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 
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The  iDCODTenience,  however,  arising  from  adopt- 
ing a  principle  in  political  n^otiations,  which  must 
necessarily  place  the  destinies  of  a  whole  nation  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  individual*  rash  or  incompetent, 
it  may  be,  without  the  power  of  interference  or  m- 
perviflion  on  the  port  c^  the  government,  has  ted  to  a 
different  conclusion  in  practice ;  and  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  by  European  writers,  not  merely  that 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  is  essential  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a  treaty,  hnt  that  a  govemmrat  is  not  bound 
to  ratify  the  doings  of  a  minist^  who  has  transcend- 
ed bis  private  instructions.* 

Bat  whatever  be  thought  of  Ferdinand's  good 
&ith  in  Uie  early  stages  of  this  business,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  at  a  later  period,  when  his  position  was 
changed  by  the  sncpess  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  he 
■OQ^t  only  to  amuse  the  French  court  with  a  show 
of  n^otiation,  in  order,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, to  paralyze  its  operations  and  gain  time  for 
secorii^  his  conquests.  The  French  writers  inveigh 
loudly  against  this  crafty  and  treacherous  policy; 
and  Louis  XII.  gave  vent  to  his  own  indignation  in 
no  very  measured  terms.  But,  however  we  may 
now  regard  it,  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
trickish  spirit  ttf  the  age ;  and  the  French  king  re- 

*  Bynketshoek,  Qunat.  Juris  Bynkenhoek,  tiie  eoriiest  of 

Pub.  lib.  iL  cap.  vii.  —  Mably,  these  writes,  has  diacuMed  the 

Droit  Publique,  chap.  i. — Vattd,  question  with  an  amplitude,  per- 

Droit  des  Gleiis,  liv.  iL  ch.  xii.  spicuity.and  feimess  unsurpass- 

—  Martens,  Law   of  Nations,  ed  by  any  who  have  followed 

tnns.  book  ii  chap.  i.  him. 
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signed  all  right  of  rebuking  his  antagonist  on  this 
scorei  when  he  condescended  to  become  a  party  with 
him  to  the  infamous  partition  treaty,  and  still  more 
when  he  so  grossly  violated  it.  He  had  voluntarily 
engaged  with  his  Spanish  rival  in  the  game,  and  it 
aflforded  no  good  ground  of  complaint  that  he  was 
the  least  adroit  of  the  two. 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  triumphant  in  his 
schemes  of  foreign  policy  and  conquest,  his  domestic 
life  was  clouded  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  declining  health  of  the  queen,  and  the 
eccentric  conduct  of  his  daughter,  the  Infanta  Joan* 
na.  We  have  already  witnessed  the  extravagant 
fondness  with  which  that  princess,  notwithstanding 
her  occasional  sallies  of  jealousy,  doted  oa  her  young 
and  handsome  husband.*  From  the  hour  of  his  de- 
parture she  had  been  plunged  in  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion, sitting  day  and  night  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  in  uninterrupted  silence,  or  broken  only  by 
occasional  expressions  of  petulant  ^Uscontent  She 
refused  all  consolation,  thinking  only  of  rejoining  her 
absent  lord,  "  equally  r^fardless,"  says  Martyr,  who 
was  then  at  the  court,  **  of  herself  her  future  sub- 
jects, or  her  afflicted  parents."'!' 

On  the  10th  of  March  1503,  she  was  delivered  of 
her  second  son,  who  received  the  baptismal  name  of 

*  Philip  IB  knoWD  in  history         f  Opus  Epistolar.  ep.  cdiii. 

by  the  title  of  the  HandBome,  —  Fenerss,    Hist.   d'Espagne, 

implying  that  he  was,  at  least,  torn.  viiL  pp.  ZSS.  2S8.  —  AIt. 

quite  Bs  remarkable  for  his  per-  Qomedus,  De  Reb.  Qeit.  Ximen. 

Bonal  qualities  as  his  mental.  fbl.  44. 
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'Ferdinand,  in  compliment  to  his  grandfather.*  No 
change,  however,  took  i^ce  in  the  mind  of  the  un- 
fortnnate  mother,  who  from  this  time  was-  whoUj 
occupied  with  the  project  of  returning -to  Flanders. 
An  invitation  to  that  efiect,  which  she  received  from 
her  husband  in  the  month  of  November,  determined 
her  to  undertake  the  journey  at  all  hazards,  not- 
withstanding the  affectionate  remonstrances  of  the 
queen,  who  represented  the  impracticability  of  tra- 
versing France,  agitated,  as  it  then  was,  with  all  the 
bustle  of  warlike  preparation,  or  of  venturing  by  sea 
at  this  inclement  and  stormy  season. 

One  evening,  while  her  mother  was  absent  at  Se- 
govia, Joanna,  whose  residence  was  at  Medina  det 
Campo,  lefl  her  apartment  in  the  castle,  and  sallied 
out,  though  in  dishabille,  without  announcing  her 
purpose  to  any  of  her  attendants.  They  followed, 
however,  and  used  every  aigument  and  entreaty  to 
prevail  on  her  to  return,  at  least  for  the  night,  but 
without  effect ;  until  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  who  had 
charge  of  her  household,  finding  every  other  means 
ineffectual,  was  compelled  to  close  the  castle  gates  in 
order  to  prevent  her  departure. 

*  Carbajal,  Analea,  MS.  bdo  contest  the  palm  of  literary  pie- 

150S.  —  G(»nedui,   De   Rebui  cedence  with  Salamanca,  the  an- 

GestU  Ximenii,  fbl.  iS,  46.  cient  '  Athens  of  Spain.'    The 

He  was  borii  at  Alcala  de  He-  citizens  of  the  place  long  preserr- 

nares.   Ximenes  availed  himself  ed,  and  atill  preicrve,  for  aught  I 

of  this  circumstance  to  obtain  know,  the  cradle  of  the  royal  in- 

from  Isabella  a  permanent  ex-  &nt,  in  token  of  their  gratitude, 

emption  from  taxes  for  his  &-  Robles,   Vida  de   Ximenea,  p. 

vourite  city,  which  his  princely  127. 
patnmage  was  fast  nuamg  up  to 
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The  princess,  thus  thwarted  in  her  purpose,  gave 
way  to  the  most  violent  iDdignati(Mi.  She  menaced 
the  attendants  with  her  utmost  vengeance  for  thei^ 
disobedience,  and,  taking  her  station  on  the  barrier* 
she  obstinately  refused  to  reenter  the  castle,  or  even 
to  put  on  any  additional  covering,  but  remained  cdd 
and  shivering  on  the  spot  till  the  following  morning. 
The  good  Idshop,  sorely  embarrassed  by  the  dilem- 
ma to  which  he  found  himself  reduced,  of  offending 
the  queen  by  complying  with  the  mad  humour  of  the 
princess,  or  the  latter  still  more  by  resisting  it,  des- 
patched an  express  in  all  haste  to  Isabella,  acquaint- 
ing her  with  the  affair,  and  be^ng  instructions  how 
to  proceed. 

The  queen,  who  was  staying,  as  has  been  said,  at 
Segovia,  about  forty  miles  distant,  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence,  sent  the  king's  cousin,  the  Admiral 
Henriquez,  ti^ther  with  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
at  once  to  Medina,  and  prepared  to  follow  as  fast 
as  the  feeUe  state  of  her  health  would  permit.  The 
efforts  of  these  eminent  persons,  however,  were  not 
much  more  successful  than  those  of  the  Inshop.  All 
they  could  obtain  from  Joanna  was,  that  she  would 
retire  to  a  miserable  kitchen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
during  the  night ;  while  she  persisted  in  taking  her 
station  on  the  barrier  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and 
continued  there,  immovable  as  a  statue,  the  whole 
day.  In  this  deplorable  state  she  was  found  by  the 
queen  on  her  arrival ;  and  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  the   latter,  with   all  the  deference 
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h^tualfy  paid  her  bj  her  daughter,  succeeded  io 
persuading  ber  to  return  to  her  own  apartments  in 
the  castle.  ThcM  were  the  first  unequivocal  sym- 
ptoms of  that  hereditwy  taint  of  insanity  which  bad 
clouded  the  latter  days  of .  Isabella's  mother,  and 
which,  with  a  few  brief  intcrvmls,  was  to  shed  a 
deeper  gloom  over  the  long  protracted  existence  t^ 
her  unfortunate  daughter.* 

The  conviction  of  this  sad  infirmity  of  the  prin- 
cess gave  a  shock  to  the  nnhappy  mother,  scarce^ 
less  than  that  which  she  had  formerly  been  called 
on  to  endure  in  the  death  of  her  children.  The 
sorrows  over  which  time  had  had  so  little  power, 
were  opened  afresh  by  a  calamity  which  naturally 
filled  her  with  the  most  glo<miy  forebodings  for  the 
fate  of  her  people,  whose  wel&re  was  to  be  com- 
mitted to  such  incompetent  bands.  These  domestic 
griefs  were  still  further  swelled  at  this  time  by  the 
death  of  two  of  her  ancient  friends  and  counsellors. 
Juan  Chacon,  Adelantado  of  Murcia,f  and  Gutierre 
de  Cardenas,  Grand  Commander  of  Leon.t  They  had 

*  Pet.  MartYT,  Opus  Epist.  yesr,  without  imputation  on  his 

ep.  cclxviii.  —  Zurita,  Hist,  de  honesty.     Qumcuagenas,    US. 

Hern.  tom.  i.  lib.  t.  cap.  Ivi.  —  Bat.  1,  quinc.  8,  dial.  2. 
Alvar.  Gomeciuf,  De  Seb.  Qert.         X  "^^  name  of  this  cavalier, 

Ximenu,  fol.  46.  as  well  as  that  of  hii  cousin, 

t "  Eapejo  de  bondad,"— mir-  Alonso  de  Caidenai,  Gnnd  tf as- 

roT  of  virtue, — atOriedo  Btyles  teiof  St.  Jamet,  hare  become  fa- 

this  cavalier.     He  was  always  miliar  to  us  in  the  Granadine 

much  regarded  by  the  sovereigns;  war.     If  Don  Gutierre  made  a 

and  the  lucrative  post  aieonlador  less  biilliant  figure  than  the  lat- 

mayor,  which  he  tilled  for  many  ter,  he  acquired,  by  means  of  his 

years,  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  intimacy  with  the  sovereigns, 

immense  estate,  50,000  ducats  a  and  his  personal  qualities,  as 
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attached  themselves  to  Isabella  hi  the  early  part  of 
her  life,  when  her  fortunes  were  still  under  a  cloud  ; 
and  they  afterwards  reaped  the  requital  of  their  ser- 
vices ID  such  ample  honours  and  emoluments  as  royal 
^titude  could  bestow,  aod  io  the  full  enjoyment  of 
her  confidence,  to  which  their  steady  devotioD  to  her 
interests  well  entitled  them.  * 

But  neither  the  domestic  troubles  which  pressed  so 
heavily  on  Isabella's  heart,  nor  the  rapidly  decliuing 
'state  of  her  own  health,  had  power  to  blunt  the  ener- 
gies of  her  mind,  or  lessen  the  vig^ance  with  which 
she  watched  over  the  interests  of  her  people.  A  re- 
>markable  proof  of  this  was  given  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year,  1503,  when  the  country  was  me- 
naced with  an  invasion  from  France. 

The  whole  French  nation  had  shared  the  indigna- 
tion of  Louis  XII.  at  the  mortifying  result  of  his 
enterprise  against  Naples ;  and  it  answered  his  call 
for  supplies  so  promptly  and  liberally  that,  in  a  few 

great  weight  in  the  royal  ooun-  '  Martyr,  Op.  Epirt.  ep,  cclv. 

cils  aa  any  subject  in  the  long-  — Alv.  Oomecius,  fbl.  45. — For 

dom.  "  Nothing  of  any  import-  Bome  further  account  of  thew  in- 

ance,"  Bays  Ovledo.  "  was  done  dividuals,  aee  vol.  ii.p.  134, note, 

-without  his  advice,"     He  was  of  this  History, 
roiled  to  the  important  ports  of         Martyr  thus  panegyrizes  the 

■Comendadorde  Leon,  and  conta-  queen's  fortitude  imder  her  ac- 

dor  mayor;  which  last,  in  the  cumulated  sorrows.  "  Sentit,  li- 

words    of   the     same    author,  cet  constantissima  ait,  et  supra 

"  made  its  possessor  a  second  fceminam   prudens,   has  alapaa 

king  over  the  public  treasury.''  fbrtuna   seevientis    regina,    ita 

-  He  left  large  estates,  and  more  concussa  fluctibus  undique,  ve- 

than  fire  thousand  vassals.  Hia  luti  vasta  nipea,  maris  in  me- 

eldest  son  and  heir  was  created  dio."     Opus   Epistolanun,   loc. 

Duke  of  Maqueda.     Qiuncuage-  cit. 
nas,  MS.  Bat.  1,  quinc.  2,  dial  1. 
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months  after  the  defeat  of  Cerignola,  he  was  able  to 
resume  operations  on  a  more  formidable  scale  than. 
France  had  witnessed  for  centuries.  Three  large 
armies  were  raised,  one  to  retriere  aff^rs  in  Italy,  a- 
second  to  penetrate  into  Spain  by  the  way  of  Fonta- 
rabia»  and  a  third  to  cross  into  RoussiJlon,  and  get: 
possession  of  the  strong  post  of  Salsas,  the  key  of  the 
mountain  passes  in  that  quarter.  Two  fleets  were- 
also  equipped  in  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles, 
the  last  of  which  was  to  support  the  invasion  of  Rous- 
sillon  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  These 
various  corps  were  intended  tu  act  in  concert,  and 
thus,  by  one  grand  simultaneous  movement,  Spain 
was  to  be  assailed  on  three  several  points  of  her  ter- 
ritoiy.  The  results  did  not  correspond  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  apparatus.* 

The  army  destined  to  march  on  Fontarabia  was 
placed  under  the:  command  of  Alan  d'Albret,  fether 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  along  the  frontiers  of  whose 
dominions  its  route  necessarily  lay.  Ferdinand  had- 
assured  himself  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  this 
prince,  the  situation  of  whose  kingdom,  more  than 
its  strength,  made  his  friendship  important ;  and  the 
Lord  d'Albret,  whether  from  a  direct  understanding 
with  the  Spanish  monarch,  or  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  to  his  son  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  latter,  detained  the  forces  intrusted  to 

•  QamieT,  Hist,  de  France,  riajtom.  i.  pp.  300,  SOI. — M^m. 

tom.  T,  pp.  405,  406-  —  Feire.  de  Tremouille,  ch,  xix.  ap.  M^ 

ras.  Hist.  d'Esp.  tom.  ™.  pp.  moireg  Fran^aisee,  tom,  xi?. 
iS5 — XSS.->Quicdsrdiiu,  Iito- 
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him  so  long  among  the  bleak  and  barren  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  that  at  length,  exhausted  by  fo- 
tigue  and  want  of  food,  the  array  melted  awaj 
without  even  reaching  the  enemy's  bordera.' 

The  force  directed  against  Ronssillon  was  of  a 
more  formidable  character.  It  was  commanded  by 
the  Marshal  de  Rieux,  a  brare  and  experienced  t^- 
cer,  though  much  broken  by  age  and  bodily  infirmi- 
ties. It  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men.  Its  strength,  however,  lay  chiefly  hi  its  num- 
bers. It  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
lansquenets  under  William  de  la  Marck,t  made  up 
of  the  arrifere-ban  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  undisci- 
plined militia  from  the  great  towns  of  Languedoc. 
With  this  numerous  array  the  French  marshal  enter- 
ed Roussillon  without  opposition,  and  sat  down  before 
Salsas  on  the  l6th  of  September  150S. 

The  old  castle  of  Salsas,  which  had  been  -  carried 
without  much  difficulty  by  the  French  in  the  pre- 
ceding  war,  bad  been  put  in  a  defensiUe  condition 
under  the  superintendence  of  Pedro  Navarro,  at  the 

•  Aleaon,  Hiat.  de  Navana,  Ujird   Duke    of   Bouillon.  (J. 

torn.  T.  i^.  110—112.  d'AutoB,  P.  u.  pp.  103.  186.) 

The  King  of  Navaire  promiB-  The  reader  will  not  c<»ifbimd 

ed  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  him  with  his  namesake,  the  &- 

French,  if  attempted,   through  mous   '  Boor  of  Atdennes/  — '■ 

bis  dominions,  and,  in  order  to  more  bmiliar  to  us  now  in  the 

obviate  any  distrust  on  the  part  pages  of  romance  than  history, — 

ofFeidinand,  sent  his  dat^hter  wboperishedignominiouslysame 

Margaret  to  reude  at  the  court  twenty  years  before  this  period, 

of  Castile  as  a  pledge    for  his  in  1484',  not  in  H^l,  but  by  the 

fidelity.  Ferreras,  Histd'Espag.  bands  oftbe  common  executioner 

torn.  viii.  p.  iS5.  at  Utrecht.     Dudos,  Hist,  de 

t  Younger  brother  of  Bobert,  Louis  XI.  torn.  a.  p.  S79. 
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coramencemeDt  of  the  present,  although  the  repairs 
were  not  yet  wholly  completed.  Ferdinand,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  had  thrown  a  thousand  pick- 
ed men  into  the  place,  which  waa  well  victualled  and 
provided  for  a  si^ ;  while  a  corps  of  6000  was  * 
placed  under  his  cousin,  Don  Frederic  de  Toledo, 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  orders  to  take  up  a  position  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  he  might  watch  the  move- 
inents  of  the  enemy,  and  annoy  him  as  &r  as  possi- 
ble by  cutting  off  hia  supplies.* 

Ferdinand,  in  the  mean  while,  lost  no  time  in  en- 
forcing levies  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  which 
be  might  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  for- 
tress. While  thus  occu{ned,  he  received  such  ac- 
counts of  the  queen's  indisposition  as  induced  him  to 
quit  Aragon,  where  he  then  was,  and  hasten  by  rapid 
journeys  to  Castile.  The  accounts  were  probably 
exaggerated;  he  found  no  cause  for  immediate 
alarm  on  his  arrival,  and  Isabella,  ever  ready  to 
aacri&»  her  own  inclinations  to  the  public  weal, 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
where  his  presence  at  this  juncture  was  so  impor- 
tant. Forgetting  her  illness,  she  made  the  most 
unwearied  efforts  for  assembling  troops  without 
delay  to  support  her  husband.  The  Grand  Con- 
stable of  Castile  was  commissioned  to  raise  levies 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  prin- 

*  Cartas  de  Gonzalo  Ayoia,  — ZuritOi  Analee,  torn.  t.  lib.  v. 

c.  ix.  —  Aleson,  Hiat,  de  Nav.  c.  IL  —  Abaica,  Beyes  de  Ar^. 

torn.  T.  pp.  112,113. — Qsmier,  torn,  ii.  R.  xxx.  cap.  xiii.  gee. 

Hist,  de  France,  torn.  v.  p.  407.  xL 
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cipal  nobility  flocked  in  with  their  retainers  from 
the  farthest  provinces,  all  eager  to  obey  the  call 
of  their  beloved  mistress.  Thus  strengthened,  Fer- 
dinand, whose  head-quarters  were  established  at 
Girona,  saw  himself  in  less  than  a  month  in  pos- 
session of  a  force  which,  including  the  supplies  of 
AragOD,  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse, 
and  three  or  four  times  that  number  of  foot.  He  no 
longer  delayed  his  march,  and  about  the  middle  of 
October  put  his  army  in  motion,  proposing  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  then  lying  before 
Perpignan,  at  a  few  leagues'  distance  from  Salsas.* 

Isabella,  who  was  at  Segovia,  was  made  acquaint- 
ed by  r^ular  expresses  with  every  movement  of 
the  army.  She  no  sooner  learned  its  departure 
from  Girona,  than  she  was  filled  with  disquietude 
at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  encounter  with  the 
enemy,  whose  defeat,  whatever  glory  it  might  re- 
flect on  her  own  arms,  could  be  purchased  only 
at  the  expense  of  Christian  blood.  She  wrote  in 
earnest  terms  to  her  husband,  requesting  him  not 
to  drive  his  enemies  to  despair  by  closing  up  their 

,  •  Ayora,  Cartas,  cap.  ix. —  Spanish  camp.    This  mdividual, 

Zurita,  ubi  supra.  —  Bemaldez,  equally  eminent  in  letters  and 

Hist  de  he  Reyes  Catol.  MS.  arms,  filled  the  dissimilar  posts 

cap.  cxcviL  cxcviii.  —  Carbajal,  of  captain  of  the  royal  guard  and 

Anales,  MS.  aiiolJOS.  —  ^n-  historit^rapher  of  the  crown.   He 

doval,  Hist,  de  Carlos  V.  torn.  i.  served  in  the  army  at  this  time, 

p.  Tiii,  and  was  present  at  all  its  opera- 

The  most  authentic  account  tions.  Pref.  ad  Cartas  de  Ayora; 

of  the  riege  of  Saleas  is  to  be  and  Nic.  Antonio,  Bibl.  Nova, 

feund  in  uie  correspondence  of  torn.  i.  p.  fiSI. 
Gonxalo  Ayora,  dated  from  the 
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retreat  to  thdr  own  land>  but  to  leave  vengeance 
to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  belonged.  She  passed 
her  days,  together  with  her  whole  household,  in 
fasting  and  continual  prayer,  and,  in  the  fervour  of 
her  pious  zeal,  personally  visited  the  several  reli- 
gions houses  of  the  city,  distributing  alms  among 
their  holy  inmates,  and  imploring  them  humbly  to 
supplicate  the  Almighty  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity.* 

The  prayers  of  the  devout  queen  and  her  court 
found  &vour  with  Heaven.f  King  Ferdinand  reached 
Ferpignan  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  on  that  same 
night  the  Frendi  marshal,  finding  himself  unequal  to 
the  rencontre  with  the  combined  forces  of  Spain,  broke 
up  his  camp,  and,  setting  fire  to  his  tents,  b^an  his 
retreat  towards  the  frontier,  having  consumed  nearly 
tax  weeks  since  first  opening  trenches.  Ferdinand 
pressed  close  on  his  flying  enemy,  whose  rear  sus- 
tained some  annoyance  fit>m  the  Spanish  ginetes  in 
its  passage  through  the  defiles  of  the  sierras.     The 

*  Martyr,    Opiu    Epiitolar.  to  their  own  godly  inclinationi, 

ep.  ccbdiL  would  tend  greatly  to  repleniiti 

The    loyal    Captun    Ayora  thur  coffers,  aa  well  as  thoM  of 

riiowi  little    of  titii  Christian  their  faithful  and  loving  sub- 

Ton.     He  concludes  one  of  his  jects."     See  this  gracdeat  peti- 

letters  with  praying,  no  doubt  tion  in  Cartas,  No.  ix.  p.  66. 
most  nacerely,  "  that  the  Al- 
mighty would  be  pleased  to  in-  f  "  Exaudivit  i^tur  sanctn 

fuse  leas  benevolence  into  the  reginn  religiosormnque  ac  vii^- 

hearts  of  the  sovereigns,  and  in-  num    pieces    sununus    Aldto- 

dte  them  to  chastise  and  hum-  nans."  (Ep.  cclxiii)  The  leom- 

ble  the  proud  French,  and  strip  ed  Theban  borrows  an  epithet 

them  of  their  ill-gotten  posses-  mor«  &miliar  to  Greek  and  Ro- 

nons,  which,  however  repugnant  man  than  Christian  ears. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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retreat,  howerer,  was  conducted  in  too  good  order  to 
allow  any  material  loss  to  be  inflicted  on  the  French* 
who  succeeded  at  length  in  sheltering  themselves  ud- 
der  the  cannon  of  Narbonne,  up  to  which  place  they 
were  pursued  by  their  victorious  foe.  Several  places 
on  the  frontier,  as  Leocate,  Palme,  Sigean,  Roquefort, 
and  others,  were  abandoned  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
pillaged  them  of  whatever  was  worth  carrying  off; 
without  any  violence,  however,  to  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants,  whom,  as  a  Christian  population,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Martyr,  FerdinaDd  reflised  even  to 
make  prisoners.* 

The  Spanish  monarch  made  no  attempt  to  retain 
these  acquisitions ;  but,  having  dismantled  some  of 
the  towns  which  offered  most  resistance,  returned 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  victory  to  his  own  domi- 
nions.   "  Had  he  been  as  good  a  general  as  be  was 

*  Zuiita,  HUt.  torn.  i.  lib.  v. 
cap.  Ht.  —  Abarca,  Reyea  de 
Aiag.  torn.  ii.  R.  xjo.  cap.  xiii. 
Bee.  xi. — Martyr,  epirt.  ccbuT. — 
Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.ano  1509. 
^~  Cura  de  los  Falacioa,  MS. 
cap.  cxcTiii.  — Gamier,  Hist,  de 
Franccj  tom.T.  pp.  408,  409.— 
Ayora,  carta  xi. — Oriedo,  Quin- 
cuagenas,  MS.  dial,  de  Deza. 

Peter  Martyr  seems  to  have 
shared  none  of  Isabella's  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  bringing  the 
enemy  to  battle.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  indutges  in  a  most  que- 
rulous Btiun  of  aarcaam  against 
the  Catholic  Idn^  for  his  reinin- 
nera  in  this  particular.  "  Quare 
elucescente  die  moniti  nostri  de 


Gallorum  disceaau,  ad  eoB,  at 
■ero,  concurrerunt.  Rex  Perpi- 
niani  agebat,  ad  millia  paBiuum 
sex  nan  brevia,  uti  nosti.  Prop- 
terea  sero  id  actum,  venit  cond- 
tato  cursu,  at  hero.  Ad  host«i 
ituT,  at  sero.  Cemunt  hostiom 
ades,  at  sero,  et  &  longd.  Dis- 
tabant  jam  milliaria  drciter  duo. 
Ergo  Ben)  Pfaiygea  sapuenint. 
Ctyus  hnc  culpa,  tu  Bcrutator 
aliunde;  mea  est,  a  nesds. 
Maximam  dedit  ea  dies,  qua 
est,  si  nescis,  culendarum  No- 
Tembrium  sexta,  Hispanis  igno- 
miniam,  et  aliquando  jacturam 
illis  pariet  coilachiymandam." 
Letter  to  the  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Cruz,  No.  ccbtii. 
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»  statesmaq,"  aajs  a  Spanish  hutoriao,  *'  he  might 
have  penetratai  to  the  centre  of  France."*  Fer- 
dinand*  however,  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  con- 
qaestfl  which  could  only  be  maintained,  if  main- 
tained at  all,  at  an  infinite  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure.  He  had  sufficiently  vindicated  his  honour 
by  meeting  hig  foe  so  promptly,  and  driving  him  tri- 
umphantly over  the  border ;  and  he  preferred,  like 
a  cautious  prince,  not  to  risk  all  he  had  gMned  by 
attempting  more,  but  to  employ  his  present  success^ 
as  a  vantage-ground  for  entering  on  n^otiation,  in 
which  at  times  he  fdaced  more  reliance  than  the 
sword. 

In  tias,  his  good  star  stiU  further  favoured  him. 
The  armada,  equipped  at  so  much  cost  by  the  French 
king  at  Marseilles,  had  no  sooner  put  to  sea  than  it 
was  assailed  hy  furious  tempests,  and  so  fbr  crippled 
that  it  was  obliged  to  return  to  port  without  eveii 
effecting  a  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast. 

These  accumulated  disasters  so  disheartened  Louts 
XII,  that  he  consented  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  an  armistice  was 
finally  arranged,  through  the  mediation  of  his  pen- 
nooer  Frednic,  exJcing  of  Naples,  between  the 
hostile  monarchs.    It  extended  only  to  their  heredi- 

'  AleaoQ,  Hilt,  de  Natutb,  man  would  have  lived  to  cany 

torn.  v.  p.  1  IS.  bade  the  tidings  of  defeat  to  hiB 

Oviedo,  who  was  present  in  own  land."     If  we  are  to  be- 

thia  csmptugn,  seona  to  have  lieve  him,    Ferdinand  desisted 

been  of  tiie  same  opinion.     At  from  the  puTsuit  at  the  earnest 

least  he  Bays,  "  If  the  Icing  had  entreaty  of  Bishop  Deza,  his  con- 

punoedTigorously.notaFrendi-  feasor.  Quincuagenas,  MS. 

M  i 
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tary  dominions;  Italy  and  the  circumjacent  seas 
being  still  left  open  as  a  common  arena,  on  which 
the  rival  parties  might  meet,  and  settle  their  respec- 
tive titles  by  the  sword.  The  truce,  first  concluded 
for  five  months,  was  subsequently  prolonged  to  three 
years.  It  gave  Ferdinand,  what  he  most  needed, 
leisure  and  means  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his 
Italian  possessions,  on  which  the  dark  storm  of  war 
was  soon  to  burst  with  tenfold  fury.* 

The  unfortunate  Frederic,  who  bad  been  drawn  . 
from  his  obscurity  to  take  part  in  these  negotiations, 
died  in  the  following  year.  It  is  singular  that  the 
last  act  of  his  political  life  should  have  been  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  dominions  of  two  mon- 
archs  who  had  united  to  strip  him  of  his  own. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  as  honourable 
to  Spain  as  they  were  disastrous  and  humiliating 
to  Louis  XII,  who  had  seen  his  arms  baffled  on 
every  point,  and  all  his  mighty  apparatus  of  fleets 
and  armies  dissolve,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  less 
time  than  it  had  been  preparing.  The  immediate 
success  of  Spain  may  no  doubt  be  ascribed,  in  a 

*  Ziuits,  AnaL  de  Arag.  torn,  weak  side  of  Louis  XII,  "  une 

T.  lib.  T.  csp.  It. — Abaica,  Reyes  demangeuaon  de  &iie  la  poix  & 

de  Aiagon,  torn.  ii.  R-  xzx.  cap.  contre-temps,  dont  il  fiit  tn- 

xiii.    sec  xi.  ^  Martyr,  OpuB  vaill^  durant  toute  sa  vie,"  (Po- 

EpistoL  ep.  cctxiv.  —  Lanuza,  lit.  de  Ferd.  liv.  i.  p.  148.)     A 

Anales  Ecclea.  y  S^;l&r.  tom.  i.  statennan  ihiewder  than  Varil- 

cap.  xvii.  —  Oaribay,  Hist,  de  las,  De  Retz,  fumighei  periiaps 

Esp.  tom.  ii   lib.  xix.  cap.  xvi.  the  best  key  to  this  policy,  in 

— Machiarellj,  Legozione  Prima  the  remark,  "  Lea  gens  foibles 

a  Roma,  let.  xxvii.  ne  plient  jamais  quand  ils  le 

Mens.  Varillas  notices  as  the  doivent." 
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considerable  degree,  to  the  improred  organisation 
and  thorough  discipline  introduced  by  the  sovereigns 
into  the  national  militia  at  the  close  of  the  Moorish 
war,  without  which  it  would  hare  been  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  so  promptly  on  a  distant  point 
such  large  masses  of  men,  all  well  equipped  and 
trained  for  active  service.  So  soon  was  the  nation 
called  to  feel  the  effect  of  these  wise  provisions. 

But  the  results  of  the  campaign  are,  after  all,  less 
worthy  of  notice  as  indicating  the  resources  of  the 
country,  than  as  evidence  of  a  pervading  patriotic 
feeling,  which  could  alone  make  these  resources 
available.  Instead  of  the  narrow  local  jealousies 
which  had  so  long  estranged  the  people  of  the  se- 
parate provinces,  and  more  esi)ecially  those  of  the 
rival  states  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  from  one  another, 
there  had  been  gradually  raised  up  a  common  na- 
tional sentiment,  tike  that  knitting  tc^etber  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  one  great  commonwealth.  At  the 
first  alarm  of  invasion  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  sister  kingdom,  from  the  green 
valleys  of  the  Guadalquivir  up  to  the  rocky  fastnesses 
of  the  Asturias,  responded  to  the  call  as  to  that  of 
a  ccnnmon  country,  sending  forth,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  swarms  of  warriors  to  repel  the  foe,  and  roll  back 
the  tide  of  war  upon  his  own  land.  What  a  con- 
trast did  all  this  present  to  the  cold  and  parsimonious 
hand  with  which  the  nation,  thirty  years  before,  dealt 
out  its  supplies  to  King  John  II,  Ferdinand's  fether, 
when  he  was  left  to  cope  single-handed  with  the 
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whole  power  of  France,  in  this  very  quarter  of  Rott»> 
sillon!  Such  was  the  consequence  of  the  glorious 
union^  which  brought  together  the  petty  and  hitherto 
discordant  tribes  of  the  Peninaulft  anda-  the  same 
rule,  and  by  creating  common  interests,  and  a  bar- 
moDiouH  principle  of  action,  was  silently  pr^)arii^ 
them  for  constituting  one  great  nation,-— one  and  in<' 
divisible,  as  intended  by  nature. 


Those  who  have  not  themselvee  had  occanon  to  punue  histo- 
rical inquiries  will  icaicel^  imagiBe  on  what  loose  grounds  the 
greater  part  of  the  narrative  b  to  be  built.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  leading  outlineSj  there  ii  such  a  mass  of  incanmiteBDy  aqd 
contradiction  in  the  details,  even  of  contemporaries,  that  it  seems 
ohnoat  as  hopeless  to  seize  the  true  aspect  of  any  particular  age, 
as  it  would  be  to  transfer  to  the  canvass  a  faithful  liltenen  of  an 
Btdividual  from  a  description  Enmply  of  his  pmninent  featutea. 

Much  of  the  difdculty  mi^t  seem  to  be  removed,  now  that  we 
are  on  the  luminous  and  beaten  track  of  Italian  history  ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  vision  is  rather  dazzled  than  assisted  by  the  uumerout 
croBslights  thrown  over  the  path,  Uid  the  infinitely  various  points 
of  view  from  which  every  object  ii  contemplated.  Besidee  the 
local  and  party  prejudices  which  we  had  to  encounter  in  the  con- 
temporary Spanish  historians,  we  have  now  a  host  of  national  pre- 
judices not  less  uniavourahle  to  truth ;  while  the  remoteness  of 
the  scene  of  action  necessarily  b^ts  a  thoQSand  additional  inac- 
curacies in  the  gossiping  and  credulous  chroniclers  of  France  and 
Sp^. 

The  mode  in  which  public  n^tiations  were  conducted  at  this 
period,  interposes  still  further  embairassments  in  oar  search  after 
truth.  They  w^e  regarded  as  the  pwsonal  ixncems  of  the  sov^ 
reign.in  which  the  nation  at  large  had  no  right  to  interfere.  They 
were  settled,  like  the  rest  of  his  private  offers,  imder  his  own  eye, 
withont  the  participation  of  any  other  branch  of  the  government. 
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They  wen  diroudad,  tbereforei  under  an  impenetrable  lecrecy, 
whiet)  pennitted  audi  reaults  only  to  em«ge  into  li^t  aa  suited 
tbs  raonareh,  {Jveo  theaa  reaults  ctwoot  be  relied  «n  u  fuimBhing 
the  true  key  to  the  intention*  of  the  parties.  The  science  of  the 
cahmet,  as  then  practised,  authorised  such  a  sygteu  of  artifice  and 
ihaioekss  duplicity,  at  greatly  impaired  the  credit  of  those  official 
documents  which  ve  are  accustomed  to  r^ard  as  the  surest  found- 
«dioas  of  histtoy. 

Th«  only  repords  which  we  can  receJTe  with  fUU  confidence  are 
thfl  private  coneepondance  of  contemporaries,  which,  &om  its  very 
nature,  is  exempt  fiixn  most  of  the  restraint  and  aSectatitma  inci- 
dent moi«  or  less  to  ereiy  work  destined  for  the  public  eye.  Such 
CpmipunicatiiOiis,  indeed,  dodd^  like  the  voice  of  departed  years  ; 
gad  whan,  as  in  Uartyi'a  case,  tfaey  proceed  from  one  whose  acut» 
new  is  comluned  with  ringujar  oi^rtunities  for  observation,  they 
SI*  of  imitimable  tsIub.  Instead  of  expoai^  to  us  only  the  re« 
wilts,  they  lay  t^ien  the  interior  WMkings  of  the  machinery,  and 
we  enter  into  all  the  shiAing  doubts,  passionf ,  and  purposes,  which 
'  tffiata  the  jniinds  of  the  actors.  Unfbitunately,  the  ckdn  of  cor- 
nqxmdence  here,  as  in  rinalar  cases,  wh«a  not  originally  deogned 
for  historical  uses,  necessarily  sufiers  ftom  occanonal  breaks  and 
interruptions  The  scattered  ^eoma  which  are  thrown  over  the 
moet  pronunent  points,  however,  died  so  stro:^  a  light,  as  ma- 
terially to  aid  us  in  groping  our  way  through  the  darker  and  more 
perplexed  passages  of  the  story,  • 

The  obecurity  which  hangs  over  the  period  has  not  been  dis- 
pelled by  those  modem  writers,  who,  like  Varillas,  in  his  well 
known  worie.  Politique  de  Ferdinand  le  Catholique,  affect  to  treat 
the  subject  philosophically,  payii^  less  attention  to  facts  than  to 
their  causes  and  consequences.  These  ingenious  persons,  seldom 
willing  te  take  things  as  they  find  them,  seem  te  think  that  truth 
is  mAj  to  be  reached  by  delving  deep  below  the  sur&ce.  In  this 
search  alter  more  profound  causes  of  action,  they  reject  whatever 
is  natural  and  obvious.  They  are  inexhaustible  in  conjectures  and 
fine-spun  conclusions,  inferring  quite  as  much  Erom  what  is  not  sud 
or  done,  as  from  what  is.  In  short,  they  put  the  reader  as  com- 
pletely in  possesraon  of  their  hero's  thou^te  on  all  occasions,  aa 
any  professed  romance  writer  would  venture  to  do.  All  this  may 
be  very  agreeable,  and  to  persons  of  easy  Ruth  very  satisbctory ; 
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but  it  is  not  hiatory,  and  may  well  remiiid  ub  of  the  astoniihm^t 
■omewhere  expressed  by  Cardinal  de  Setz  at  the  asnirance  of  those 
who,  at  a  distaitce  from  the  scene  of  action,  professed  to  lay  open 
all  the  secret  springs  of  policy  of  which  he  himself,  though  a  prin~ 
dpot  party,  was  ignorant. 

No  prince,  on  the  whole,  has  suffered  more  &om  these  unwai- 
ntntable  libertiee  than  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  His  reputation  for 
shrewd  policy  suggests  a  ready  key  to  whatever  is  mysterious  and 
otherwise  inexplicable  in  his  government ;  while  it  puts  writers 
like  Gaillard  and  Varilias  constantly  on  the  scent  after  the  most 
secret  and  subtle  sources  of  action,  as  if  there  were  always  some- 
thing more  to  be  detected  than  readily  meets  the  eye.  laatead  of 
judging  him  by  the  general  rules  of  human  conduct,  eveiything  is 
referred  to  deep-laid  stratagem  ;  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  ordi- 
nary disturbing  forces,  the  pasrions  and  casualties  of  life ;  every 
action  proceeds  with  the  same  waiy  calculation  that  r^pilatee  the 
moves  upon  a  chessboard ;  and  thus  a  character  of  consummate 
artifice  is  built  np,  not  only  unsupported  by  historical  evidence,  but 
in  manifest  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  our  nature.  The  part 
of  our  subject  embraced  in  the  present  chapter  has  long  been  de- 
bateable  ground  between  the  French  and  Spanish  hist(»rians ;  and 
the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  it  has  furnished  an  ample  range  for 
speculation  to  the  daas  of  writers  above  alluded  to,  whidi  they 
have  not  &iled  to  improve. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ITALIAN  WARS. — CONDITION   OP   ITALY. — FRENCH  AND 
SPANISH  ARMIES  ON  THE  QARIOLIANO. 

IffOS. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  Italy,  where 
the  sounds  of  war,  which  had  lately  died  away,  were 
again  heard  in  wilder  dissonance  than  ever.  Our 
attentioD,  hitherto,  has  been  too  exclusively  directed 
to  mere  military  manoeurrea  to  allow  us  to  dwell 
much  on  the  conditioo  of  this  unhappy  land.  The 
dreary  prc^ess  of  our  story  over  fields  of  blood  and 
battle  might  naturally  dispose  the  imagination  to 
lay  the  scene  of  action  in  some  rude  and  savage  age ; 
an  age,  at  best,  of  feudal  heroism,  when  the  euei^iies 
of  tbe  soul  could  be  roused  only  by  the  fierce  din  of 
war. 

Far  otherwise,  however ;  tbe  tents  of  the  hostile 
armies  were  now  pitched  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
lovely  and  cultivated  r^ons  on  the  globe ;  inhatuted 
by  a  people  who  had  carried  the  various  arts  of 
policy  and  social  life  to  a  d^ree  of  perfection  else- 
where unknown  ;  whose  natural  resources  had  been 
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augmented  by  all  the  appliances  of  ingenuitj  and 
iadnstiy ;  wbose  cities  were  crowded  with  magnifi- 
cent and  costly  worits  of  public  utility ;  ioto  whose 
ports  every  wind  that  blew  wafted  the  rich  fronts 
of  distant  dimes ;  whose  thousand  bills  were  corered 
to  tbdr  very  topi  with  the  golden  labours  of  the 
husbandman ;  and  wbose  intellectual  development 
showed  itself,  not  only  in  a  liberal  scholarship  for  out- 
stripping that  of  their  cootemporaries,  but  in  works 
of  ima^nation,  and  of  elegant  art  more  particularly, 
which  rivalled  the  best  days  of  antiquity.  The 
period  before  us,  indeed,  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  that  of  their  meridian  i|den- 
dour,  when  Italian  genius,  breaking  through  the 
cloud  which  had  temporarily  (Ameand  its  early  dawn, 
shone  out  io  fiill  effulgence ;  for  we  are  now  touchii^ 
on  the  age  of  Machiavelli,  Arioato,  and  Michd  An-, 
gelo, — the  golden  age  of  Leo  X. 

It  is  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
wntemplate  without  feelings  of  sadness  the  fiite  of 
such  a  country,  thus  suddenly  convoted  into  an  arena 
&r  the  bloody  exhibitions  of  the  ^diators  of  Eu- 
rope ;  to  behold  her  trodden  under  foot  by  the  very 
nations  on  whom  she  bad  freely  poured  the  light  of 
civilization ;  to  see  the  fierce  soldieiy  of  Europe, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Tagus,  sweeping  like  an 
array  of  locusts  over  her  fidds,  defiling  ber  pleasant 
{daces,  and  raising  the  shout  of  battle  or  of  brutal 
triumph  under  the  shadow  of  those  monuments  of 
genius,  which  have  been  the  delight  and  despair  of 
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succeeding  ages.  It  wbs  the  old  storj  of  the  Qotbs 
and  Vandals  acted  over  again.  TlioBe  more  refined 
arts  of  the  cabinet,  on  which  the  Italians  were  ao 
customed  to  rely,  much  more  than  on  the  aword,  in 
their  disputes  with  one  another,  were  of  no  arail 
against  tiieae  rude  invaders,  whose  stroag  ami  easily 
broke  through  the  subtle  webs  of  pcdicy  which  en- 
tangled  the  moTements  of  kss  formidaUe  adrersarie^ 
It  was  the  triumph  of  brute  force  over  drilizatioo, 
— one  of  the  most  humiliating  lessons  bj  which  Pro- 
vidence  has  seen  fit  to  rebi^  the  pride  of  hiunan 
intellect.* 

The  &te  of  Italy  inoUcates  a  most  important 
lesson.  With  all  this  outward  show  of  prosperity* 
her  p(ditical  institutiona  had  gradually  lost  the  vital 
principle  which  could  alooe  give  them  stability  or 
real  value.     The  foxms  ctf  freedom,  indeed,  in  most 

*  "  0  pria  A  csra  al  ciel  del  rnondo  parte, 
Che  I'acqoa  dgne,  e  1  waw  omdo  aem ; 
0  lieta  Bopis  ogn'  altra  e  dolce  terra, 
C3ie  1  Buperbo  Appeniun  Kgna  e  ^parte : 
Che  yal  oiaai,  w  1  Iluob  popol  di  Marte 
Ti  lascid  del  mar  donna  e  de  la  teira  ? 
ho  gmti  a  te  gU  wrre,  ot  ti  &n  guerra, 
E  pongon  man  ne  le  tue  tiecde  Bporte. 
LasBO  nd  manca  de'  tuoi  figli  ancoia, 
Cki  le  pill  atiane  a  te  chiamaiido  iniieine 
La  Bpada  sua  nel  tuo  bel  corpo  adopre. 
Ot  BOD  que«t«  nmili  a  1'  antidi'  opre  I 
0  pv  cti^  pielste  e  Dio  >*  onsn  ? 
AM  secol  duro,  ahi  tralJgnato  seme."  < 

Bembo,  Opere,  torn.  ii.  p.  86. 
This  exquisite  little  lyric,  in-     trardh,  was  oomposed  by  fi«siibo 
leriar  to  none  othet  which  had     at  the  period  of  which  ve  are 
appeared  on  the   same  subject      treating, 
nnce  the  "  Italia  man,"  of  Pe- 
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instaDces,  had  sunk  usder  the  usurpation  of  some 
aspiring  chief.  Everywhere  patriotism  was  lost  in 
the  most  intense  selfishness.  Moral  principle  was 
at  as  low  an  ebb  in  private  as  in  public  life.  The 
hands  which  shed  their  liberal  patronage  over  genius 
and  learning  were  too  often  red  with  blood.  The 
courtly  precincts,  which  seemed  the  favourite  haunt 
of  the  Muses,  were  too  often  the  Epicurean  stj  of 
brutish  SCTsualitj ;  while  the  head  of  the  church  it- 
self, whose  station,  exalted  over  that  of  every  worldly 
potentate,  should  bave  raised  bim  at  least  above 
tb^r  gross^  vices,  was  sunk  in  the  foulest  corrup- 
tions that  debase  poor  human  nature.  Was  it  sur- 
prising then  that  the  tree,  thus  cankered  at  heart, 
with  all  the  goodly  show  of  blossoms  on  its  branches, 
should  have  fallen  before  the  blast  which  now  de- 
scended in  such  pitiless  fury  from  the  mountains  ? 

Had  there  been  an  invigorating  national  feeling, 
any  common  principle  of  coalition  between  the  Italian 
states ;  had  tbey,  in  short,  been  true  to  themselves ; 
they  possessed  abundant  resources  in  their  wealth, 
talent,  and  superior  science,  to  have  shielded  their 
soil  from  violation.  Unfortunately,  while  the  other 
European  states  bad  been  augmenting  their  strength 
incalculably  by  the  consolidation  of  their  scattered 
.fragments  into  one  whole,  those  <^  Italy,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  great  central  point  round  which  to 
rally,  had  grown  more  and  more  confirmed  in  their 
ori^nal  disunion.  Thus,  without  concert  in  action, 
and  destitute  of  the  vivifying  impulse  of  patriotic 
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sentiment,  they  were  d^rered  up  to  be  the  apdl 
and  mockery  of  nations  whom  in  their  proud  lan- 
guage they  still  desjHsed  as  barbarians ;  an  impres- 
sive exam|de  of  the  impotence  of  human  genius,  and 
of  the  instability  of  human  institutions,  however  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  when  unsustalned  by  public 
and  private  virtue.* 

The  great  powers,  who  had  now  entered  the  lists, 
created  entirely  new  interests  in  Italy,  which  broke 
up  the  old  political  comhinatioos.  The  conquest  of 
Milan  enabled  France  to  assume  a  decided  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Her  recent  reverses 
in  Naples,  however,  had  greatly  loosened  this  au- 
thority ;  although  Florence  and  other  neighbouring 
states,  which  lay  under  her  colossal  shadow,  still 
remained  true  to  her.  Venice,  with  her  usual  crafty 
policy,  kept  aloof,  maintaining  a  position  of  neu- 
trality between  the  belligerents,  each  of  whom  made 
the  most  pressing  efforts  to  secure  so  formidable  an 
ally.  She,  had,  however,  long  since  entertained  a 
deep  distrust  of  her  French  neighbour ;  and  althou^ 
she  would  enter  into  no  public  engagements,  she 
gave  the  Spanish  minister  every  assurance  of  her 
friendly  disposition  towards  his  government.!    She 

"  The  philosophic  Machiavelli  filled  the  post  of  miiuBter  at  the 

discerned  the  true  caiueB  of  the  republic  during  the  whole  of  the 

cal&mitieg  in  the  corruptions  of  war.     His  long  continuance  in 

hia  country,  which  he  has  ex-  the  office  at  ao  critical  a  perioci, 

poted,  with  more  than  Mb  usual  under  bo  vigilant  a  soverngn  ai 

boldness  and  bitterness  of  Bar-  Ferdinand,  is  sufficient  warrant 

casm,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  for  his  aHlity.     Peter  Martyr, 

Arte  della  Guerra.  while    he    admits   his  talents, 

i  Loreiuo  Suaiez  de  la  V^  made  some  objections  to  his  ap- 
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intimated  this  still  more  unequivocally  bj  the  snp> 
plies  she  allowed  her  citizens  to  carry  into  Barleta 
during  the  late  campaign,  and  by  other  indirect  aid 
of  a  similar  nature  during  the  present ;  for  all  which 
she  was  one  day  to  be  called  to  e  heavy  reckoning 
by  her  enemies. 

The  disposition  of  the  papal  court  towards  the 
French  monarch  was  still  less  favourable ;  and  it  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  this  after  his  reverses  in  Naples. 
Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cerignola,  it  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  and  al- 
though Alexander  VI.  refused  to  break  openly  with 
France,  and  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns, he  pledged  himself  to  do  so  on  the  rednctiou 
of  Gaeta.  In  the  mean  time,  he  freely  allowed  the 
Oreat  Captain  to  raise  such  levies  as  he  conld  in 
Rome,  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor ;  so  little  had  the  immense  concessions  of  Louis, 
including  those  of  principle  and  honour,  availed  to 
i  the  fidelity  of  this  treacherous  ally.* 


pointment,  on  the  D[n)uiul  of  hie  edly,  the  Latin  being  the  corn- 
want  of  Kholar^p.  "  Nee  mon  medium  of  diplomatic  in- 
plecet  qudd  hunc  elegeii^  hoc  tercoime  at  that  time.  Martyr, 
tonpeetate.  Maluisaem  namque  who  on  hiB  return  through  Ve- 
Tinmi,  qui  Latinam  calieiet,  toI  nice  from  his  Egyptian  miBsioD, 
saltern  inteUigeret  linguam ;  hie  took  charge  for  the  time  of  the 
tsntilm  Huam  patiiam  remacu-  intereflts  of  Spain,  might  pro- 
hnn  noTit ;  pntdentem  esie  aliia,  bably  hare  beoi  prer^ed  on  to 
atque  inter  ignoroB  litentnnn,  aianme  thedifficiJtieaof&dipto- 
iatiB  etne  gnanim.  Rex  ipse  matic  station  there  himself.  See 
nuhi  testatiu  est.  GupisBem  also  p.  95,  note',  of  this  volume, 
tamen  ^,  que  dixL"  (See  the  '  Zuiita,  Hist,  de  Hem.tom. 
letter  to  the  Catholic  Queen,  i.  lib.  t.  cap.  xxxviiL  xl^iii.  — 
Opus  Epistolar.  ep.  ccxlvi.)  The  Bembo,  Istor.  Viniz.  tom.  iii.  lib. 
ofajetfaonB  hare  wei^t  tmdoubt^  vL— Dsni,  Hist.  <U  Venise,  torn. 
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With  the  Emperor  Maximiliao,  notwithttanding 
repeated  treatiea,  be  was  on  scarcely  better  terms. 
That  prince  was  connected  with  Spain  by  the  ma- 
trimonial alliances  of  his  family,  and  no  less  arerse 
to  France  Irom  personal  feeling,  which  with  the 
minority  of  minds  operates  more  powerfhUy  than 
motives  of  state  policy.  He  had,  moreover,  alwajrs 
r^rded  the  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  latter  as 
an  in&iogement,  in  some  measure,  of  his  imperial 
rights.  The  Spanish  government,  availing  itself  of 
these  feelings,  endeavoured  through  its  minister  Don 
Juan  Manuel  to  stimulate  Maximilian  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Lombardy.  As  the  emperor,  however,  de- 
manded, as  usual,  a  liberal  subsidy  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  seldom  incom- 
moded by  a  superfluity  of  f^ds,  preferred  reserving 
them  for  his  own  enterprises  to  hazarding  them  on 
the  quixoUc  schemes  of  his  ally ;  but,  although  the 
n^otiations  were  attended  with  no  result,  the  ami- 
c^le  dispositions  of  the  Austrian  govemmoit  were 
evinced  by  the  permission  given  to  its  subjects  to 
serve  under  the  banners  of  Gonsalvo,  where  indeed, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  they  formed  some  of  his 
best  troops.* 

But  while  Louis  XII.  drew  bo  little  assistance 
from  abroad,  the  heartiness  with  which  4he  whole 
French  people  entered  into  his  feelings  at  this  crisis 
made  him  nearly  independent  of  it ;  and  in  an  incre- 

iu.  p.  347. — Guicciardini,  Irtor.  •  Zurita,  Hirt.  torn.  i.  lib.  v. 
toiD.  i.lib.  vi.  p.311 ;  ed.  1645.  cap.lv. — Coxe,  House  of  Aus- 
— Buonaccoisi,  Dior.  pp.  77. 81.     tria,  vol.  i.  chap,  zxiii,  4to. 
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dibly  short  space  of  time  placed  him  in  a  condi- 
tion for  resuming  operations  on  a  far  more  formid- 
able scale  than  before.  The  preceding  foilures  in 
Italy  he  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  an  overween- 
ing confidence  in  the  superiority  of  bis  own  troops, 
and  his  neglect  to  support  tbem  with  the  necessary 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  He  now  provided 
against  this  by  remitting  large  sums  to  Rome,  and 
establishing  ample  magazines  of  grain  and  military 
stores  there,  under  the  direction  of  commissaries, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  He  equipped 
without  loss  of  time  a  lai^  armament  at  Genoa, 
under  the  Marqnis  of  Saluzzo,  for  the  reUef  of  Gaeta, 
still  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards.  He  obtained  a 
small  supply  of  men  from  his  Italian  allies,  and  sub- 
sidized a  corps  of  8000  Swiss,  the  strength  of  his 
infantry ;  while  the  remainder  of  his  army,  compre- 
hending a  fine  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  most  com- 
plete train  of  artillery,  probably,  in  Europe,  was 
drawn  from  his  own  dominions.  Volunteers  of  the 
highest  rank  pressed  forward  to  serve  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  which  they  confidently  looked  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  national  honour.  The  command  was 
intrustad  to  the  Mar^chal  de  la  Tremouille,  esteemed 
the  best  general  in  France ;  and  the  whole  amount 
tii  force,  exclusive  of  that  employed  permanently  in 
the  fleet,  is  variously  computed  at  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  men.* 

*  Buonaccoru,  Diorio,  p.  78.     XII.  pp.  173,  17^— Varillas, 
—  St.  QeluB,   Hist,  de  Louis     Hist  de  Louis  XII.  torn,  i  pp. 
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•  In  the  month  of  July  150S,  the  annj  was  on  its 
march  across  the  broad  plains  of  Lombardy ;  but  on 
reaching  Parma,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  Swiss  and  Italian  mercenaries,  was  brought 
to  a  halt  by  tidings  of  an  unlooked-for  event,  the 
death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  He  expired  on  the 
18th  of  August  1503,  at  the  age  of  serenty-two, 
the  victim,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  of  poison  he 
bad  prepared  for  others;  thus  closing  an  infamous 
life  by  a  death  equally  infamous !  He  was  a  man 
of  undoubted  talent,  and  uncommon  energy  of  cha- 
racter ;  but  his  powers  were  perverted  to  the  worst 
purposes,  and  his  gross  vices  were  unredeemed,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  report  of  his  most  respectable 
contemporaries,  by  a  single  virtue.  In  him  the 
papacy  reached  its  lowest  degradation.  Hu  pon- 
tificate, however,  was  Dot  without  its  use;  since 
that  Providence,  which  still  educes  good  from  evil, 
made  the  scandal,  which  it  occasioned  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  a  principal  spring  of  the  glorious  Re- 
formation.* 

386,387. — Uem-deTremouIlle,  ceed  that  amount.     C£ pp.908, 

ch.WK.a5>.  Co"-  <1«*  Mfeni.  Fr.  309.  312. 

torn,   xiv,  —  Muratori,  Annali  *  Buonaccorgi,  Diario,  p.  81. 

dltaL  torn.  xiv.  anno  1S03.  — Bembo,  iBtViniz.  lib.  n. 

HistodanB,  as    luual,   differ  The    little     ceremony    with 

widely  in  their  estimates  of  the  which  Alexander's  remains  were 

Frencn  numbers.    Guicciordini,  treated  while  yet  scarcely  cold, 

whose  moderate  computation  of  is  the  best  commentary  on  the 

80,000  men  is  usually  followed,  general  detestation  in  which  he 

does  not  take  the  trouble  to  re-  was  held.     "  Lotsque  Alexan- 

condle  his  sum  total  with  the  dre,"  says  the  pope's  maitre  dea 

various  etUmates  pvea  by  him  ceremomes,  "  rendit  le  dernier 

in  detail,  which  conudeiaUy  ex-  Boupii,  il  n'y  avfut  dane  bb  cham- 

VOL.  III.  N 
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The  death  of  this  pontiff  occasioned  no  partica- 
lar  disquietude  at  the  Spanish'  court,  where  his  im- 
moral life  had  been  viewed  with  undisguised  repro- 
bation, and  made  the  subject  of  more  than  one  press- 
ing remonstrance,  as  we  bare  already  seen.  His  pub- 
lic course  had  been  as  little  to  its  satisfaction;  sinc^ 
although  a  Spaniard  hj  birth,  being  a  native  of  Va- 
lencia, he  had  placed  himself  almost  wholly  at  the 
disposal  of  Louis  XII,  in  return  for  the  countenance 
afforded  by  that  monarch  to  the  iaiquitoos  sdiemes 
of  his  son  Ceesar  Boi^ia. 

The  pope's  death  was  attended  with  important 
consequences  on  the  moremrats  of  the  French. 
Louis's  favourite  minister,  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  had 
long  looked  to  this  event  as  opening  to  him  the 
succession  to  the  tiara.  He  now  hastened  into 
Italy,  therefore,  with  his  master's  approbation,  pro- 
posing to  enforce  his  pretensions  by  the  presence 
of  the  French  army,  placed,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
this  view  at  his  disposaL 

The  army,  accordingly,  was  ordered  to  advance 
towards  Rome,  and  halt  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
gates.     The  conclave  of  cardinals,  then  convened 

bre  que  I'^vCque  de  Rieti,  le  da-  reBt«s  du  pope  iniult^i  per  s«t 

taitt  et  quelquee  palef^nieiB.  domestiqnet  furent  poiUs  dam 

Cette  chantbre  fut  aiusitSt  pi-  t'^lise  de  St.  Piene,  laiu  ktn 

\io.     La  face  du  cadaTre  devint  accompagn^  de  pr^tres  ni  de 

noire  ;  la  langue  e'enfla  au  point  torchee,  et  on  lea  pla^a  en  dedane 

qu'elle  rempliauit  la  bouche  qui  de  la  grille  du  chteur  pour  lee 

rests  ouverte.     La  Indre  dans  d^rober  aux  outiagea  de  la  popu- 

laquelle  il  bUtut  mettre  le  com  lace."     Notice  de  Burcaid,  u. 

Be  trouva  trop  peUte  ;  on  I'y  dn-  MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  da  Roi, 

fbn^a  &  co^pt  de  poings.     Lea  torn.  i.  p.  120. 
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to  supply  the  vacancy  id  the  pontificate,  were  fill- 
ed with  indignation  at  this  attempt  to  overawe  thelir 
election ;  and  the  citizens  beheld  with  anxiety  the 
encampment  of  this '  formidable  force  under  their 
walls,  anticipating  some  counteracting  morement  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Captain,  which  miglit  invdtre 
their  capital,  already  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  all 
ihe  horrors  of  war.  Gonsalvo,  indeed,  had  sent 
forward  a  detachment  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men  tmder  Mendoza  and  Fabrido  Co- 
lonna,  who  posted  themsdves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dty,  where  they  could  observe  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.* 

At  length  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  yielding  to  puUic 
feeling,  and  the  representations  of  pretended  friends, 
consented  to  the  removal  of  the  French  forces  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  trusted  for  success  to  his  per* 
sonal  influence.  He  overestimated  its  weight.  It  is 
fiirdgn  to  onr  purpose  to  detail  the  proceedings  of 
the  reverend  body  thus  convened  to  supply  the  chair 
of  St  Peter.  They  ar6  displayed  at  Adl  length  by 
the  Italian  writers,  and  must  be  allowed  to  form  a 
most  edifying  chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history.f  It 
is  enou^  to  state  that,  on  the  departure  of  the 
French,  the  suffrages  of  the  conclave  fell  on  an  Ita- 

*  Buonsccorri,  p.  S2.  —  Ma-         +  Ouicdardini,  in  psrticalai', 

duavelli,    Legazione    Prima  a  has  related  them  mth  a  circum- 

Roma,  Lett.  i.  ilL  et  al.  —  Bern-  stantiality  which  could  scarcely 

bo,  Irt.  Viniz,  torn.  iii.  lib.  vi.  have  been  exce«ded  by  one  of 

—  Ammirato,  lator.  Fiorendnej  the  conclare  itself.    Istoria,  lib. 

torn.  iu.    lib.  xxriii.  —  Ziuita,  vi.  pp.  316— 418. 
AnoL  torn.  v.  lib.  t.  cap.  xlvii. 
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Han,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  III,  September 
SSnd,  and  who  justified  the  policy  of  the  choice  by 
dying  in  less  time  than  his  best  friends  had  anticipaU 
ed, — within  a  month  after  his  elevation.* 

The  new  vacancy  was  at  once  supplied  by  the 
election  of  Julius  II,  October  31st,  the  belligerent 
pontiff  who  made  his  tiara  a  helmet,  and  his  crosier 
a  sword.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  his  fierce, 
inexorable  temper  left  him  with  scarcely  a  perstmal 
friend,  he  came  to  the  throne  by  the  united  suffrages 
of  each  of  the  rival  factions,  of  France,  Spain,  and, 
above  all,  Venice,  whose  ruin  in  return  he  made  the 
great  business  of  his  restless  pontificatcf 

No  sooner  had  the  game,  into  which  Cardinal 
d'Amboise  had  entered  with  such  prospects  of  ecuc- 
cess,  been  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  the  superior 
address  of  his  Italian  rivals,  and  the  election  of  Plus 
III.  been  publicly  announced,  than  the  French  army 
was  permitted  to  resume  its  march  on  Naples,  afW 
the  loss, — an  irreparable  loss,  —  of  more  than  a 
month.  A  still  greater  misfortune  had  befallen  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  in  the  illness  of  Tremouille,  its 
chief,  which  compelled  him  to  resign  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  an  Italian 

*  Bembo,  Istor.  Viuiz.  lib.Ti.  pointment  of  "  bo   worthy  a 

—  Anumrato,   Istorie   Fiorent.  pastor  over  theOuutian  ibid." 

torn.  iiL  lib.  xxviii.  See   Maityr,   Opiu  EfnsL    ep. 

The  election  of  Pius  was  ex-  cclxy. 
trwnely  grateful  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella, who  caused  Te  DeuniB  t  MacfaiaTeUi,  L^^.  Prima  a 
and  thanktgtTiiiga  to  be  celebrot-  Soma,  Let.  vi.  —  Bembo,  Istor. 
ed  in  tiie  chiuuket,  for  the  ^^  Viniz.  lib.  liL 
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hoblemaD,  who  held  the  second  station  in  the  anny. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  military  experience,  having 
fought  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  led  the  allied 
forces,  with  doubtful  credit  indeed,  against  Charles 
VIII.  at  the  battle  c^  FDmovo.  Hb  elevation  was 
more  acceptable  to  his  own  countrymen  than  to  the 
French ;  and  in  truth,  however  competent  to  ordi- 
nary exigencies,  be  was  altf^etber  unequal  to  the 
present,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  measure 
his  genius  with  that  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age.* 

The  Spanish  commander,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
detained  before  the  strong  post  of  Oaeta,  into  which 
Ives  d'Alli^re  had  thrown  himself,  as  already  no- 
ticed, with  the  Aigitives  from  the  field  of  Cerignola, 
where  he  had  been  subsequently  reinforced  by  4000 
additbnal  troops  under  the  Marquis  c^  Saluzzo. 
From  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  great 
strength  of  the  place,  Gonsalvo  experienced  an  op- 
position, to  which  of  late  he  had  been  wholly  unac- 
customed. His  exposed  situation  in  the  plains, 
under  tiie  gnns  of  the  city,  occauoned  the  loss  of 
many  of  his  best  men,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
his  friend  Don  Hugo  de  Cardona,  one  of  the  late 
victors  at  Seminara,  who  was  shot  down  at  his  side 
while  conversing  with  him.  At  length,  after  a  de- 
sperate but  ineffectual  attempt  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  perilous  position,  by  forcing  the  neighbour- 

*  Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,     31 6.  —  Buonaccom,  Diorio,  p. 

torn.  V.  pp.  435 — 438 Guic-     83 — St.(JeUi«^  Hbt.de  Lonis 

eiardini,  1st.  d'ltal.  lib.  vi.  p.     XII.  p.  173. 
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ing  emioeDce  of  Mount  Orlando,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  a  greater  distance,  and  draw  off  his  armj 
to  the  adjacent  viUage  of  Castellone,  which  may  call 
up  more  agreeable  associations  in  the  reader's  mind, 
as  the  site  of  the  Villa  Formiana  of  Cicero.*  At 
this  place  he  was  still  occupied  with  the  blockade 
of  Gaeta,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  had  crossed  the  Tiber  and  were  in  iull 
march  against  him.'j' 

While  Gonsalvo  lay  before  Gaeta,  be  had  been  in- 
tent on  collecting  such  reinforcements  as  he  could 
from  every  quarter.  The  Neapditan  division  under 
Navarro  had  already  joined  him.  as  well  as  the 
■victorious  l^ons  of  Andrada  from  Calabria.  His 
strength  was  further  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  troops,  Spanish, 
Crerman,  and  Italian,  which  the  Castilian  minister, 
Franciso)  de  Rojas,  had  levied  in  Borne;  and  he 
was  in  daily  hopes  of  a  more  important  accession 
firom  the  same  quarter,  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador.  Lastly,  he  had  obtained 
some  additaoual  recruits,  and  a  remittance  of  a  con.. 
juderable  sum  of  money,  in  a  fleet  of  Catalan  ships 
lately  arrived  from  Spain.    With  all  this,  however, 

*  Cicero's  country  aeat  stood  of  the  old  Appian  way  by  the 

Rudway   between    Gaeta    and  clasucol  and  croduloua  tourist. 
Mola,  the  andent  Foimue,  about         t  P.  Jotu  Vit«  lUustr.  Vir. 

two  miles  and  a  half  from  each.  fol.  258,  i59. — Chronica  del  Gr. 

(CluveriuB,  Ital.  Antiq,  lib.  iii.  Capitan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xcr.  — Ul- 

c.  vi.)    The  remains  of  his  man-  loa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  fbl.  1 9. — 

■ion  and  of  his  maiuoleum  may  Pet.  Hartyr,  Op.  E|Hstol.  ep. 

■till  be  duKomed  on  the  borders  ccbd. 
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a  heavy  amount  of  arrears  remuned  due  to  his 
troops.  In  [Knot  of  numbers  he  was  bUU  far  infe- 
Tior  to  the  enemy;  no  computation  swelliog  them 
hif^er  than  three  thousand  horse,  two  of  them  light 
cavaby,  and  nine  thousand  foot.  The  strength  of 
his  army  lay  in  hia  Spanish  infantry,  on  whose  tho- 
rough discipline,  steady  nerve,  and  strong  attachment 
to  his  person,  he  felt  he  might  confidently  rely.  In 
cavalry,  and  still  more  in  artiUery,  he  was  far  below 
the  Freach,  which,  tc^^her  with  his  great  numeri- 
cal inferiority,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
ttie  open  country.  His  only  resource  was  to  get 
possession  of  some  pass  or  strong  position,  which 
lay  in  their  route,  where  he  might  detain  them  till 
the  arrival  of  fiirther  reinforcements  should  enable 
him  to  &ce  them  on  more  equal  terms.  The  deep 
stream  of  the  Garigliano  presented  such  a  line  of  de- 
fence as  he  wanted.* 

On  the  6th  of  October,  therefore,  the  Great  Cap. 
tain  bnAe  iq)  fail  camp  at  Castellone,  and,  aban- 
doning the  whole  r^on  north  of  the  Garigliano  to 
the  enemy,  struck  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  took  post  at  San  Germano,  a  strong  place  on 

*  Zurita,  Hist  torn.  i.  lib.  v.  lisna.  Hist,  de  Eapafia,  lib.  xxvi. 

cap-  xxxTiii.  xliii.  xlir.  xlviii.  cap.  ». 

Irii.  —  P.  Jovij  VitsB  lU.  Viror.  The  Castilion  writers  do  not 

foL  258,  i59. — Sitmondi,  Hiet.  state  the  lum  total  of  the  Sps- 

des  Fran^aiB,  torn.  xv.  p.  417.  nish  force,  which  b  to  be  infer- 

—  Oaribay,  Compend.  Hist,  de  red  only  £rom  the  scattered  e»ti- 

Eepaiia,   torn.  ii.  lib.  xix.   cap.  mates,  eareless  and  conttadictory 

xtL — Feirenw,  Hirt.  d'Espagne,  as  usual,  of  the  tbiioub  detach- 

tom.  viiL  ^.  i5i — 257.     Ma-  ments  which  jtnned  it. 
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the  other  side  of  the  river,  covered  by  the  two  for" 
tresses  of  Monte  Casino*  and  Rocca  Secca.  Into 
this  last  he  threw  a  body  of  determiDed  men  under 
Wlalba,  and  waited  calmly  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  columns  of  the  latter 
were  descried  in  ftiU  march  on  Ponte  Corvo,  at  a 
few  miles,  distance  only  on  the  oppc^te  side  of  die 
Gari^iano.  After  a  brief  halt  there,  they  traversed 
the  bridge  before  that  place,  and  advanced  confi- 
dently forward  in  the  expectation  of  encountering 
little  resistance  from  a  foe  bo  much  thdr  inferior. 
In  this  they  were  mistaken ;  the  garrison  of  Rocca 
Secca,  against  which  they  directed  their  arms,  handled 
them  so  roughly  that,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
carry  the  place  in  two  desperate  assaults,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mantua  resolved  to  abandon  the  attempt 
altt^ther,  and,  recrossing  the  river,  to  seek  a  more 
practicable  point  for  his  purpose  lower  down.f 

Keeping  along  the  right  bank,  therefore,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  mountains  of  Fondi,  he  descended 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano,  the  site,  as 
commonly  supposed,  of  the  andent  Mintums.):    The 

*  The     SpaniardB     carried  inmateB.    P.  Jovii  Vitce  Gon- 

Hontfl  Camto  by   Htoim,   and  ealvi,  fol.%62. 
wHh  aacrile^ouB  violence  ptun-  f  Chron.  del  Or.  Cap.  lib.  ii. 

deied  the  B^edictine  monasteiy  c.  cii. — UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V. 

of  all  ita  costly   plate.     They  fi>L21.— Guicciordini,  iBtd'Ital. 

were  compelled,  however,  to  re-  torn,  i.  lib.  vi.  pp.  S26,  327. — P. 

apect  the  bones  of  the  martyis.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  ep.  cclxvii. 

and  other  saintly  relics ;  a  di-  —  Bemaldez,    Hist.    MS.  cap. 

vision  of  rooil  probably  not  en-  clsxxviii. 
tirely  satisbctory  to  ita  reverend         i  The  renuuns  of  this  city. 
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ptooe  was  covered  by  a  fortress  called  the  tow^  of 
the  Gterigliano,  occupied  by  a  small  Spanish  garrison, 
who  made  some  resistance,  but  surrendered  on  being 
permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
On  rejoining  their  countiymen  uuder  Gonsalvo,  the 
latter  were  so  mach  incensed  that  the  garrison  should 
have  yielded  on  any  terms,  instead  of  dying  on  their 
posts,  that,  faUing  on  them  with  their  pikes,  they 
massacred  them  all  to  a  man.  Gonsalro  did  not 
think  proper  to  punish  this  outrage,  which,  however 
shocking  to  his  own  feelings,  indicated  a  desperate 
tone  of  resolution,  which  he  felt  he  should  have 
occasion  to  tax  to  the  utmost  in  the  present  exi- 
gency.* 

The  ground  now  occupied  by  the  armies  was  low 
and  swampy,  a  character  which  it  possessed  in  an- 
cient times ;  the  marshes  on  the  southern  side  being 
supposed  to  be  the  same  in  which  Marius  concealed 
himself  from  his  enemies  during  his  proscription.f 

which  Btood  about  four  nulea  The  Spanish  army  encamped, 

above  the  mouth  of  the  Liria,  aayi  Ouicdanlim,  "  in  a  place 

are  still  to  be  seen  On  the  right  c^ed  by  Livy  from  Its  vicinity 

of  the  road.     In  ancient  dBys  it  to    Seaaa,    o^uis    Sinuetiants, 

woa  of  Bufiident  magnitude  to  bwig  pe^ps  the  manhes  in 

cover  both  sides   of  the  river,  which  Marius  hid  himself."  (Is- 

See  Strabo,  Qeog.  lib.  T.  p.  233;  tor.lib.vL)  The  historian  makes 

ed.  Paris,  1629,  with  Casaubon's  two  blimden  in  a  1:»«ath.     Ist, 

notes,  p.  110.   *  Aquce  SinuenaTUB  was  a  name 

*  Chronica  del  Gr.  Cap.  lib.  derived  not  from  Sessa,  the  an- 

ii.  c.  cvii — P.  Jovii  Vita  Mag.  dent  Suessa  Aurunca,  but  from 

Gons.  fol.  263.  the  adjacent  Sinueasa,  a  town 

+  The  marshes  of  Mintuma  about   ten  miles  south-east   of 

lay  between  the  city  and  the  Mintuma.     (C£  Livy,  lib.  xxii. 

mouth  of  the  Liris.  (Cluverius,  cap.  xiv.  and  Strabo,  lib.  v,  p. 

ItaL  Antiq.  lib.  ill.  cap.  x.  s.  ix.)  233.)    2d,  The  name  did  not 
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At  the  present  season,  its  natural  humidity  was 
greatly  increased  by  excessive  rainst  which  began 
earlier  and  with  much  more  vicdence  than  usual. 
llie  French  position  was  neither  so  low  nor  so  wet 
as  that  of  the  Spaniards.  It  had  the  advantage, 
moreover,  of  being  supported  by  a  well-peopled  and 
fiiendly  country  in  the  rear,  where  lay  the  large 
towns  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Qaeta ;  while  their  fleet 
under  the  Admiral  Frejan,  which  rode  at  anchor  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano,  might  be  of  essential 
service  in  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Id  order  to  effect  this,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
prepared  to  throw  a  bridge  across,  at  a  point  not 
bi  from  Trajetto.  He  succeeded  in  it.  notwith- 
standing the  swollen  and  troubled  condition  of  the 
waters,*  in  a  few  days,  under  cover  of  the  artillery, 
which  he  had  planted  on  the  hank  of  the  river,  and 
which  from  its  greater  elevation  entirely  oommanded 
tile  opposite  shore. 

Tlie  bridge  was  constructed  of  boats  belonging  to 

indicate  marahes,   but  natural  *'  Liria     .     .  qui  fbnte  quieto 

hot  ipringB,  particularly  noted  Viwimulat  curaumj  et  nuSo 

fi)r  their  salubiitj.     "  Solubri-  muia^it  imbre 

tate  hanim  aquanim,"  aaye  Ta-  Petstringit    tadtae    gem- 

citus  in  allu^on  to  them,  (An-  mauti  gurgite  ripas." 

naL  lib.  xii.)  and  Pliny  notices  .                         Punic  Hb.  iv. 

tbdr  medicinal  propertieB  more  Indeed,  the  strefm  exhibits  at 

explicitly.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xzxL  the  preaent  day  the  eame  soft 

cap.  ii.  and  tranquil  aspect  celebrated 

*  This  does  not  accord  with  by  the  Roman  poets.     Its  na- 

Horace's  character  of  the  Oaiig-  tural   character,  however,   was 

liano,  the  ancient  Liris,  as  the  entirely  changed  at  the  period 

"  tadtumus  anmis,"  (Carmin.  before  us,  in  consequence  of  the 

Gb.  i.  30.)  and  still  less  with  unexampled  heavineu  and  du- 

that  of  SiUuE  Italicus :  ration  of  the  autumnal  runs. 
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the  fl«et>  strongly  secured  blether  and  oomed  with 
planks.  The  work  being  comj^eted,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  the  army  advaaced  upon  the  bridge,  sap- 
ported  by  such  a  lively  cannonade  from  the  batteries 
along  the  shore,  as  made  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards  ineffectual.  The  impetuosity  with 
which  the  French  rushed  forward  was  such  as  to 
drive  back  the  advanced  guard  of  their  enemy,  which 
giving  way  in  disorder  retreated  on  the  main  body. 
Before  the  confusion  could  extend  further,  Gon< 
salvo,  mounted  ^  la  giaete,  in  the  manner  of  the  light 
cavalry,  rode  through  the  broken  ranks,  and,  rallying 
the.fiigitives.  quickly  brought  them  to  order.  Na- 
varro and  Andrada,  at  the  same  time,  led  up  the 
Spanish  in&ntry,  and  the  whole  column  charging 
fhriously  against  the  French,  compelled  them  to 
&lter,  and  at  length  to  fall  back  on  the  bridge. 

The  stru^le  now  became  desperate ;  officers  and 
soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  mingling  tc^etber,  and  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand,  with  all  the  ferocity  kindled  by 
dose  personal  combat.  Some  were  trodden  under 
the  feet  of  the  cavalry,  many  more  were  forced  from 
the  bridge,  and  the  waters  of  the  Gtarigliano  were 
covered  with  men  and  horses,  borne  down  by  the 
current,  and  stru^Iing  in  vain  to  gain  the  shore.  It 
was  a  contest  of  mere  bodily  strength  and  courage, 
■  in  which  skill  and  superior  tactics  were  of  little  avail. 
Among  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves, 
Uie  name  of  the  noble  Italian  Fabrido  Colonna  is 
particularly  mentioned.    An  heroic  action  is  recorded 
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also  of  a  person  of  inferior  rank,  a  Spanish  alferez, 
or  standard  bearer,  named  Illeacas.  The  right  hand 
of  this  man  was  shot  away  by  a  cannon-ball ;  as  a 
comrade  was  raising  up  the  iallen  colours^  the  gallant 
ensign  resolutely  grasped  them,  exclaiming  that  "  he 
had  one  hand  still  left."  At  the  same  time,  muffling 
a  scarf  round  the  bleeding  stump,  he  took  his  j^ce 
in  the  ranks  aa  before.  This  brave  deed  did  not  go 
unrewarded,  and  a  liberal  pension  was  settled  on 
him  at  Gonsalvo's  instance. 

During  the  heat  of  the  ra§l^  the  guns  on  the 
French  shore  had  been  entirely  silent,  as  they  could 
not  be  worked  without  doing  as  much  mischief  to 
their  own  men  as  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  they 
were  closely  mingled.  But  as  the  French  gradually 
recoiled  before  their  impetuous  adversaries,  fresh 
bodies  of  the  latter  rushing  forward  to  support  their 
advance,  necessarily  exposed  a  considerable  length 
of  column  to  the  range  of  the  French  guns,  which 
opened  a  galling  fire  on  the  further  extremity  of 
the  bridge.  The  Spaniards,  notwiUistanding  "  they 
threw  thanselves  into  the  fiice  of  the  cannon,"  as 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  exclaimed,  "  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  if  their  bodies  had.  been  made  of  air 
instead  of  flesh  and  blood,**  found  themselves  so  much 
distressed  by  this  terrible  fire,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back ;  and  the  van,  thus  left  without 
support,  at  length  retreated  in  turn,  abandoning  the 
bridge  to  the  enemy.* 

"  Cura  de  1m  Falacioi,  MS  cap.  dxxxviii.  —  Abem,  Reyet 
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This  action  was  one  of  the  severest  which  occiu-- 
red  in  these  wars.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  ve- 
teran of  maoj  a  fight  by  land  and  sea,  told  Paolo 
Oiovio,  that  "  he  had  never  ielt  himself  in  such  im- 
minent peril  in  aay  of  his  battles  as  in  this."* 
The  French,  notwithstanding  they  remained  roasters 
of  the  contested  bridge,  had  met  with  a  resistance 
which  greatly  discouraged  them  ;  and,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  push  their  success  furth^,  retired  that 
same  evening  to  their  quarters  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  tempestuous  weather,  which  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fiiry,  had  now  broken  up  the 
roads,  and  converted  the  soil  into  a  morass,  which 
was  nearly  impracticable  for  the  movements  of  horse, 
and  quite  so  for  those  of  the  artillery,  on  which  the 
French  chiefly  relied  ;  while  it  interposed  compara- 
tively slight  obstacles  to  the  mtuioeuvres  of  infantry> 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  the 
French  commander  resolved  not  to  resume  active 
operations  till  a  change  of  weather,  by  restoring 
the  roads,  should  enable  him  to  do  so  with  advan- 
tage. Meanwhile  he  constructed  a  redoubt  on  the 
Spanish  extremity  of  the  bridge,  and  threw  a  body 

de  AragoD,  tora-ii.  Rey  muc  13.— 17.  —  Chronica    del   Gr. 

cap.  xiT. — Garibay,  Hist  de  E»-  Cap.  lib.  a.  cap.  cvi  —  Oaniier, 

pana,  torn.  iL  lib.  xix.  cxvL —  Hist,  de  France,   torn.  t.  pp. 

Martyr,  Opus  Ep.  ep.  cclxix. —  440,  441. 
P.  JoTii    Vit»,  fol.  «68— 864. 

—  Ulloa,  Carlo  V.  fol.  22.  —  •  P.  Jovii  Tit»  III.  Viror. 

Machiavelli,  Legaz.  I.  a  Roma,  fol.  264. 
Lett.  xi.    Nor.  10.— 16.  Nov. 
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of  tro(^  into  it,  in  order  to  command  the  ptos, 
,  whenever  he  should  be  disposed  to  use  it.* 

While  the  hostile  annies  thus  lay  feeing  each 
other,  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  were  turned  to  them,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  a  battle,  which  should  finally 
dedde  the  fate  of  Naples.  Expresses  were  daily 
despatched  from  the  French  camp  to  Rome,  whence 
the  ministers  of  the  different  European  powers 
transmitted  the  tidings  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Machiavelli  represented  at  that  time  the 
Florentine  republic  at  the  papal  court,  and  his  cor- 
respondence teems  with  as  many  floating  rumours 
and  speculations  as  a  modem  gazette.  There  were 
many  French  residents  in  the  city  with  whom  the 
minister  was  personally  acquainted.  He  frequently 
notices  their  opinions  on  the  prepress  of  the  war. 
which  they  regarded  with  the  most  sanguine  con- 
fidence, as  sure  to  result  in  the  triumph  of  their  own 
arms,  when  once  fdrly  brought  into  collision  with 
the  enemy.  The  calmer  and  more  penetrating  eye 
of  the  Florentine  discerns  symptoms  in  the  con* 
dition  c^  the  two  armies  of  quite  a  different  ten- 
dency.'f 

*  QuicciBrdini,    Istoria,  lib.  confidence   &oin  the  beg^ning 

■n,   pp.  327.   328.  —  P.  Joyu  of  hoBtilitiea.     One  of  tSat  na- 

Vitffi,   fol.   262. — Machiavelli,  tion    having  told  Suarez,  the 

L^az.  I.  a  Roma,  Lett.  xxix. —  CastJIian  mlniiter    at    Venice, 

Oarnier,    torn.   v.    pp.    44S—  that  the   Manhal   de  la   Tre- 

M.  mouille  said,  "  He  would  give 
30,000  ducata,  ifhe  could  meet 

f  Legazione  Prima  a  Rama,  Gonaalvo   de    Cordova  in    the 

Lett.  in.  X.  xviii.  plains  of  Viterbo ;"  the  Spani- 

Tbe  French  ihowed  the  same  ard  Bmartly  lepiied,  "  Nemoun 
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It  seemed  now  obviDua  that  victoiy  must  declare 
for  that  party  which  could  best  endure  the  hardships 
and  privationa  of  its  present  situation. '  The  local 
podtioD  of  the  Spaniards  was  far  more  unfavourable 
than  that  of  the  enemy.  The  Great  Captain,  soon 
after  the  affair  of  the  bridge,  had  drawn  off  his  forces 
to  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  river, 
which  was  crowned  hy  the  litUe  hamlet  of  Ciotora, 
and  commanded  the  route  to  Naples.  Id  front  of 
his  camp  he  sunk  a  deep  trench,  which,  in  the  satu- 
rated soil,  speedily  fiUed  with  water ;  and  he  gar^ 
nished  it  at  each  extremity  with  a  strong  redoubt 
Thus  securely  intrenched,  he  resolved  patiently  to 
await  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  situation  of  the  army,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
indeed  deplorable.  Those  who  occupied  the  lower 
level  were  up  to  their  knees  in  mud  and  water,  for 
the  excessive  rains,  and  the  inundation  of  the  Oarig- 
liano,  had  converted  the  whole  country  into  a  mere 
quagmire,  or  rather  standing  pool.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  men  could  secure  themselves  was  by 
covering  the  earth  as  far  as  possible  with  boughs  and 
bundles  of  twigs,  and  it  was  altogether  uncertain 
how  long  evea  this  expedient  would  serve  against 
the  encroaching  element.  Those  on  the  higher 
grounds  were  scarcely  in  better  plight.  The  driving 
storms  of  sleet  and  rain,  which  had  continued  for 
several  weeks  without  intermission,  found  their  way 

would  haTegiren  twice  as  much     uola."     Zurita,  Anal,  de  Aiag. 
not  to  have  met  him  at  Cerig-     torn.  v.  lib.  t.  c.  xxxn. 
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into  eveiy  crevice  of  the  flimsy  tents  and  crazy 
hovels,  thatched  only  with  branches  of  trees,  whidi 
afforded  a  temporary  shelter  to  the  troops.  lo  ad- 
dition to  these  evils,  the  soldiers  were  badly  fed,  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  resources  in  the  waste  and 
depopulated  r^ons  in  which  they  were  quartered,* 
and  badly  paid,  irom  the  Diligence,  or  rather  po- 
verty, of  King  Ferdinand,  whose  inadequate  remit- 
tances to  his  general  exposed  the  latter,  amoog  many 
other  embarrassments,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of 
disaffection  among  the  soldiery,  especially  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  which  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  most 
delicate  and  judicious  conduct  on  his  part  could  have 
averted.f 

In  this  difficult  crisis,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  retain- 
ed all  his  usual  equanimity,  and  even  the  cbeerM- 
ness  so  indispensable  in  a  leader  who  would  infuse 
heart  into  his  followers.  He  entered  firedy  into  the 
distresses  and  personal  feelings  of  his  men,  and,  in- 
stead of  assuming  any  exemption  from  fatigue  or 
suffering  on  the  score  of  his  own  rank,  took  his  turn 
in  the  humblest  tour  of  duty  with  the  meanest  of 

*  This  barren  tract  of  unin-  ciardini,  lator.  d'  Italia,  torn.  i. 

habited  country  must  have  been  lib.  -n.   p.  328.  —  Maduavelli, 

of  very  limited   extent ;  for  it  Legazione  Prima  a  Roma,  Lett, 

lay  in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  xliv.— Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V. 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  culti-  fbl.  ii. — Chron.  del  Gran  Capi- 

vated  plains  of  Sessa,  the  Mas*  tan,  cap.  cvii.  cviii. — The  Nea- 

sican  mountain,  and  Falemian  politan  conquests,  it  will  be  re- 

fielda, — names,  which  call  up  membeied,  were  lyidertaken  ex- 

aseodations,     that    mutt    live  clusively  for  the  crown  of  Ara- 

while  good  poetry  and  good  wine  iron,  the  revenues  of  which  were 

shall  be  held  in  honour.  ter  more  limited  than  those  of 

t  Mariana,  Hist,  de  EspoSa,  Castile, 
tom.  iL  lib.  xxvii'             " 
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them,  mounting  guard  himself,  it  is  said,  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Above  all,  he  displayed  that  in- 
flexible constancy  which  enables  the  strong  mind  in 
the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  to  buoy  up  the  sink- 
ing spirits  around  him.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  fixedness  of  purpose  occurred  at  this  time. 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  ind^- 
nite  prospect  of  its  continuance,  raised  a  natural  ap- 
prehension in  many  of  the  officers  that,  if  it  did  not 
provoke  some  open  act  of  mutiny,  it  would  in  all 
probability  break  down  the  spirits  and  constitution  of 
the  soldiers.  Several  of  them,  therefore, — among  the 
rest,  Mendoza  and  the  two  Colonnas, — waited  on  the 
commander-in-chief,  and,  after  stating  their  fears 
without  reserve,  besought  him  to  remove  the  camp 
to  Capua,  where  the  troops  migh£  find  healthy  and 
commodious  quarters,  at  least  until  the  severity  of 
the  season  was  mitigated ;  before  which,  they  insist- 
ed, there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  movement 
on  the  port  of  the  French.  But  Gonsalvo  felt  too 
deeply  the  importance  of  grappling  with  the  enemy, 
before  they  should  gain  the  open  country,  to  be  will- 
ing to  trust  to  any  such  precarious  contingency.  Be- 
sides, he  distrusted  the  effect  of  such  a  retrt^rade 
movement  on  the  spirits  of  his  own  troops.  He  had 
decided  on  his  comw  after  the  most  mature  delibe- 
ration, and,  having  patiently  heard  his  officers  to  the 
end,  replied  in  these  few  but  memorable  words :  "  It 
is  indispensable  to  the  public  service  to  maintain  our 

VOL.  III.  o 
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present  position ;  aod,  be  assured,  I  would  sooner 
march  forward  two  steps,  though  it  should  bring  me 
to  my  grave,  than  fall  back  one  to  gain  a  hundred 
years."  The  decided  tone  of  the  reply  relieved  him 
from  further  importunity.* 

There  is  no  act  of  Gonsalvo's  life  which,  on  the 
whole,  displays  more  strikingly  the  strength  of  his 
character.  When  thus  witnessing  his  &ithful  fol- 
lowers drooping  and  dying  around  him,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  word  could  relieve  them  from  all 
their  distresses,  he  yet  refrained  from  uttering  it,  in 
stem  obedience  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  call  of 
duty ;  and  this  too,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  op- 
position to  the  remonstrances  of  those  on  whose  judg- 
ment he  most  relied. 

Gonsalvo  confided  in  the  prudence,  sobriety,  and 
excellent  constitution  of  the  Spaniards,  for  resisting 
the  bad  effects  of  the  climate.  He  relied  too  on  their 
tried  discipline,  and  their  devotion  to  himself,  for  car- 
rying them  through  any  sacrifice  he  should  demand 
of  them.  His  experience  at  Barleta  led  him  to  an- 
ticipate results  of  a  very  opposite  character  with  the 
French  troops.  The  event  Justified  his  conclusions 
in  both  respects. 

The  French,  as  already  noticed,  occupied  higher 
and  more  healthy  ground,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

•  Beni&ldez,  Hist.  MS.  cap.  xix.    cap.  xyi.  —  Quicciardini, 

cfaocxTiii  —  Chronica  del  Qraa  Irtoria,  lib.  vi.    p.  Si8.  —  Zu- 

Cap.  lib.iL  cap.criii.— Oaribay,  rita,  tonu  t.  lib.  t.  cap.  Iviii. 
Hiflt.  de  Espaiia,  torn.  ii.  lib. 
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Gar^iano,  than  tbeir  rivals.  They  were  fortunate 
enough  also  to  find  more  effectual  protection  from 
the  weather  in  the  remains  of  a  spacious  amphithea- 
tre, and  some  other  edifices,  which  still  cova%d  the 
site  of  Mintumae.  With  all  this,  however,  tfaej  suf- 
fered more  severely  from  the  inclement  season  than 
their  robust  adversaries.  Numbers  daily  sickened 
and  died.  They  were  much  straitened,  moreover, 
from  want  of  provisions,  through  the  knavish  pecu- 
lations of  the  commissaries  who  had  charge  of  the 
magazines  in  Rome.  Thus  situated,  the  Sery  spirits 
of  the  French  soldiery,  eager  for  prompt  and  decisive 
action,  but  impatieut  of  delay,  gradually  sunk  under 
the  long  protracted  misoics  of  a  war  where  the  ele-' 
ments  were  the  princ^)al  enemy,  and  where  they 
saw  themsdves  gradually  melting  away  like  slaves  in 
a  prison  ship,  without  the  chance  even  of  winning  an 
honourable  death  on  the  fidd  of  battle.* 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  these  circumatances 
was  further  swelled  by  the  imperfect  success  which 
had  attended  their  efforts^  when  allowed  to  measure 
weapons  with  the  enemy. 

At  length  the  latent  mass  of  disaffection  found  an 
object  on  which  to  vent  itself  in  the  person  of  their 
commander-in-chief  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  never 
popular  with  the  French  soldiers.    They  now  loudly 

"  P.  Jovii  ViU  Mag.  Gona.     Diario,  fol.  85.— Alt  de  Ulloa, 
fbl.  Z6B. — Qamier,  torn.  t.  p.     fal.ZZ. — Vatillaa, HUt.de Louis 
445. — Zuiita,  Anales,  torn.  v.      XII.  torn.  i.  pp.  401,  402. 
lib.  T,  cap.  luL  —  Buonaccorai, 
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taxed  him  with  imbecility,  accused  him  of  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  enemy,  and  loaded  him 
with  the  opprobrious  epithets  with  which  Tran»- 
alpine  insolence  was  accustomed  to  stigmatize  the 
Italians.  In  all  this,  they  were  secretly  supported 
by  Ives  d*Al]^e,  Sandricourt,  and  other  French 
officers,  who  had  always  regarded  with  dissatis- 
faction the  elevation  of  the  Italian  general ;  till  at 
length  the  latter,  finding  he  had  influence  neither 
with  officers  nor  soldiers,  and  unwilling  to  retain 
f»mmand  where  he  had  lost  authority,  availed 
himself  of  a  temporary  illness,  under  which  he  was 
labouring,  to  throw  up  bis  commission,  and  with- 
drew abruptly  to  his  own  estates. 

He .  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo, 
on  Italian  indeed  by  birth,  being  a  native  of  Pied- 
mont, but  who  had  long  served  under  the  French 
banners,  where  he  had  been  intrusted  t^  Louis  XII. 
with  very  Important  commands.  He  was  not  defi- 
cient in  energy  of  character,  or  military  science ; 
but  it  required  powers  of  a  higher  order  than  his 
to  bring  the  army  under  subordination,  and  renew  its 
confidence  under  present  drcumstances.  The  Itali- 
ans, di^usted  with  the  treatment  of  their  ancient 
chief,  deserted  in  great  numbers.  The  great  body 
of  the  French  chivalry,  impatient  of  their  present 
ijnbealthy  position,  dispersed  among  the  adjacent 
dties  of  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Gaeta,  leaving  the  low 
country  around  the  tower  of  the  Gari^ano  to  the 
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care  of  the  Swiss  and  C^erman  mfimtiy.  Thus, 
while  the  whole  Spanish  army  lay  within  a  mile  of 
the  Htct,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  com- 
mander, prepared  for  instant  service,  the  French 
were  scattered  over  a  country  more  than  ten  miles 
in  extent,  where,  without  r^ard  to  military  disci- 
pline, they  sought  to  relieve  the  dreary  monotony 
of  a  camp  by  all  the  relaxations  which  such  com- 
fortable quarters  could  afford.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  repose  of  the 
two  armies  was  never  broken  by  the  sounds  of  war. 
More  than  one  rencontre,  on  the  contrary,  with  va- 
rious fortune,  took  place,  and  more  than  one  display 
of  personal  prowess  by  the  knights  of  the  two  na> 
tions,  as  formerly  at  the  siege  of  Barleta.  The 
Spaniards  made  two  unsuccessfiil  efforts  to  bom  the 
enemy's  bridge;  but  they  succeeded,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  carrying  the  strong  fortress  of  Rocca  Gugli- 
elma,  garrisoned  by  the  French.  Among  the  foats 
of  individual  heroism,  the  Castilian  writers  expa- 
tiate most  complacently  on  that  of  their  favourite 
cavalier  Diego  de  Faredes,  who  descended  alone  on 
the  bridge  against  a  body  of  French  knights,  all 
armed  in  proof,  with  a  desperate  hardihood  wortby 
of  Don  Quixote ;  and  would  most  probably  have 
shared  the  usual  &te  of  that  renowned  personage 

*  Garnier,  Hist,  de  France,  — JUachiavelli,  L^azione  Prima 

torn.  T.  pp.  440 — 44S.^P.  Jo-  a  Boma,  Lett.  xliv. — SUGelaiB, 

Tii  Vitn,  fol.  264, 26S.— Guic-  Hist,  de  Loiua  XII.  pp.  173, 

dardini,  torn.  i.  lib.  vi.  p.  829.  174. 
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on  such  occasions,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  a 
saUj  of  his  otrn  countrymen.  The  French  find  a 
counterpart  to  this  adventure  in  that  of  the  preux 
chevalier  Bayard,  who  with  his  single  arm  maintain- 
ed the  barriers  of  the  bridge  against  two  hundred 
Spaniards  for  an  hour  or  more.* 

Such  feats,  indeed,  are  more  easily  achieved  with 
the  pen  Uian  the  sword.  It  would  be  injustice,  how- 
ever, to  the  honest  chronicler  of  the  day  to  suppose 
that  he  did  not  himself  fiilly 

"  Believe  the  magic  wondera  that  he  sung." 
Every  heart  confessed  the  influence  of  a  romantic 
age, — the  dying  age,  indeed,  of  chivalry, — but  wlien, 
with  superior  refinement,  it  had  lost  nothing  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  its  prime.  A  shadowy 
twili^t  of  romance  enveloped  every  object.  Every 
day  gave  tnrth  to  such  extravagances,  not  merely  of 
sentiment  but  of  action,  as  made  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cern the  precise  boundaries  of  fact  and  fiction.  The 
chronicler  might  innocently  encroach  sometimes  on 
the  province  of  the  poet,  and  the  poet  occasionally 
draw  the  theme  of  his  visions  from  the  pages  of  the 
chronicler.  Such  in  fact  was  the  case ;  and  the  ro- 
mantic Muse  of  Italy,  then  coming  forth  in  her  glory, 
did  little  more  than  give  a  brighter  flush  of  colour 

"  Chronica  del   Gran  Capi-  Quintana,  Vidaa  de    Eflpanol. 

tan,  lib.ii.  cap.  cri. — Ukra.  de  Cel.'  torn.  i.   pp.  288 — 290. — 

Bayard,  ch.  xxv.  ap.  Coll.  dea  Machiavelli,  L^azione  Prima  a 

M6in.  torn.  xt. — Varilla*,  Hist.  Roma,  Lett,  xxxix.  xliv. 
de  Louis  XII.  torn.  i.  p.  417. — 
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to  the  chimeras  of  real  life.  The  characters  of  living 
heroes,  a  Bayard,  a  Paredes,  and  a  La  Palice,  readi- 
ly supplied  her  with  the  elements  of  those  ideal  com- 
binations in  which  she  has  so  (gracefully  embodied 
the  perfections  of  chivalry.* 

*  Compon  the  prose  romances  loyal  biographer  of  the  Great 
of  Auton,  of  the  "  loyal  leiri-  Captun,  with  the  poetic  onea  of 
tem"  of  Bayard,  and  tjie  no  leas      Ariosto,  Bemi,  and  the  like. 

"  Hagnanima  meoK^na !  or  quando  i  il  veio 
Si  bello,  che  n  poisa  a  te  preporre  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ITALIAN  WARS. — ROOT   OP  THE   GARIGLIANO. — TREATY 
WITH    FRANCE. — OONSALVO's   MILITARY   CONDUCT. 

1503,  1504. 

Seven  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the  two 
armies  had  lain  in  sight  of  each  other  without  any 
decided  movement  on  either  side.  During  this  time 
the  Great  Captain  had  made  repeated  efforts  to 
strengthen  himself,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  Frandsco  de  Rojas,*  hy  rein- 
forcements from  Rome.  His  negotiations  were 
chiefly  directed  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Orsini, 
a  powerful  family,  long  involved  in  a  bitter  feud 
with  the  Colonnas,  then  in  the  Spanish  service.  A 
reconciliation  between  these  noble  houses  was  at 
length  happily  effected,  and  Bartholomeo  d'Alviano, 
the  head  of  the  Orsini,  agreed  to  enlist  under  the 

•  He  succeeded  GarciluBo  de  linage  y  nombre  notados    por 

la  Yeg^  at  the  court  of  Rome,  valerosos  caballeroa  y  valienteB 

Oinedo  says,  in  reference  to  the  militeB  como  deete  nombre   de 

iUuatrious  house  of  Rojas,  "  En  Bojas."       Quincuagenas,     MS. 

todaa  las  historiaa  de  Espaiia  no  Bat  1,  quinc  i,  dial-  8. 
K  ballan  tantoscaballenu  de  un 
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Spanish  commander  with  SOOO  men.  This  arrange- 
ment was  finally  brought  about  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Venetian  minister  at  Rome,  who  even 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  the 
payment  of  the  new  levies.* 

The  appearance  of  this  corps,  with  one  of  the 
most  able  and  valiant  of  the  Italian  captains  at  its 
head,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  camp. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  Alviano  strongly  uiged  Gon- 
salvo  to  abandon  his  ori^nal  plan  of  operations,  and 
avail  himself  of  his  augmented  strength  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  his  own  quarters.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander had  intended  to  confine  himself  wholly  to 
the  defensive,  and,  too  unequal  in  force  to  meet  the 
French  in  the  open  field,  as  before  noticed,  had 
intrenched  himself  in  his  present  strong  position, 
with  the  fixed  purpose  of  awaiting  the  enemy  there. 
Circumstances  had  now  greatly  changed.  The  ori- 
ginal inequality  was  diminished  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Italian  levies,  and  still  further  compensated  by  the 
present  disorderly  state  of  the  French  army.  He 
knew,  moreover,  that  in  the  most  perilous  enter- 
prises, the  assailing  party  gathers  an  enthusiasm 
and  an  impetus  in  its  career,  which  counterbalance 
large  numerical  odds,  while  the  party  taken  by  sur- 
prise is  proportionably  disconcerted,  and  prepared,  as 
it  were,  for  defeat  before  a  blow  is  struck.     From 

*  Mariana,  toin.ii.lib.xxTOi.  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Arag,  torn.  ii. 

cap.  V. — Guicciardini,  IbL  d'ltaU  Key  xjcx.  cap.  riv.  sec.  iv.  v. — 

lib.  vi,  pp.  319,  320. — Zurita,  Dam,  Hist,  de  Venise,  torn.  iii. 

torn,  V.  lib.  V.  cap.  xlviii.  Ivii. —  pp.  86*,  365. 
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these  considerations,  the  cautious  general  acquiesced 
in  Alviano's  project  to  cross  the  Garigliano,  by 
establishing  a  bridge  at  a  point  opposite  Suzio,  a 
small  place  on  the  right  bank  garrisoned  hy  the 
French,  about  four  miles  above  their  head-quarters. 
The  time  for  the  attack  was  fixed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  approaching  Christmas,  when  the  French, 
occupied  with  the  festivities  of  the  season,  might  be 
thrown  off  their  guard.* 

Tliis  day  of  general  rejoicing  to  the  Christian 
world  at  length  arrived.  It  brought  little  joy  to 
the  Spaniards,  buried  in  the  depths  of  these  dreary 
morasses,  destitute  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  with  scarcely  any  other  means  for  resisting  the 
climate  than  those  afforded  by  their  iron  constitu- 
tions and  invincible  courage.  They  celebrated  the 
day,  however,  with  all  the  devotional  feeling  and 
the  imposing  solemnities  with  which  it  is  comme- 
morated by  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  and  the 
exercises  of  religion,  rendered  more  impressive  by 
their  situation,  served  to  exalt  still  higher  the  heroic 
constancy  which  had  sustained  them  under  such 
unparalleled  sufferings. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  materiab  for  the  bridge 
were  collected,  and  the  work  went  forward  with 
such  despatch,  that  on  the  S8th  of  December 
all    was  in  readiness   for  carrying   the  plan  of  at- 

•  P.  Jovii  Vit»   111.  Viror.  329,  330— Machiai-elli,  Lega- 

pp.  267,  268. — UUoa,  Vita  di  zione    Prima    a    Roma,   Lett. 

CaAo  V.  fol.  22. — Guicciardini,  xxxvi, 
ht.  d'ltal.  turn.  i.  lib.  vi.  pp. 
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tadc  into  execution.  T^e  task  of  laying  the  bridge 
across  the  river  was  intrusted  to  Alviano,  who  had 
charge  of  the  van.  The  central  and  main  division 
of  the  army  under  Cfonsalvo  was  to  cross  at  the  same 
point ;  while  Andrada,  at  the  head  of  the  rear-guard, 
was  to  force  a  passage  at  the  old  bridge,  lower  down 
the  stream,  opposite  the  tower  of  the  Garigliano.* 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  Alviano  per- 
formed the  duty  intrusted  to  him  with  such  silence 
and  cderity,  that  the  work  was  completed  without 
attracting  the  enemy's  notice.  He  then  crossed  over 
with  the  vanguard,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
supported  by. Navarro,  Paredes,  and  Pizarro;  and, 
falling  on  the  sleeping  garrison  of  Suzio,  cut  ell  to 
pieces  who  offered  resistance. 

The  report  of  the  Spaniards  having  passed  the 
river  spread  &r  and  wide,  and  soon  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  near  the  tower 
of  the  Garigliano.  The  French  commander-in-chief, 
who  believed  the  Spaniards  were  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  as  torpid  as  the  snakes  in  their  own 
marshes,  was  as  much  utounded  by  the  event  as  if  a 
thunderbcdt  had  burst  over  his  head  from  a  cloud- 
less sky.  He  lost  do  time,  however,  in  rallying  such 
of  his  scattered  forces  as  he  could  assemble,  and  in 
the  mean  while  despatched  Ives  d'All^gre  with  a 

*  ChronicB  del  Or.  Cqiitan,  Hiat.  torn.  i.  lib.  y.  cap.  Ix. — 

lib.iLcap.cx. — Beniatdez,Hiet.  Pet.  MsTtyr,   Opus   Epiitolar. 

de  Im  Beyes,  MS.  cap.  clxxxix.  ep.  ccboc — Buonocconi,  Diario, 

— P.  Joyii  Vita   Ma^i  Qon-  p,  84. 

talvi.,  lib.  iii.  foI.2E6 Zurita, 
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body  of  horse  to  hold  the  enemy  id  check  till  he 
could  make  good  his  own  retreat  on  Gaeta.  His 
first  step  was  to  demolish  the  bridge  near  his  own 
quarters,  catting  the  moorings  of  the  boats  and  turn- 
ing them  adrift  down  the  river.  He  abandoned  bis 
tents  and  baggage,  leather  with  nine  of  his  heaviest 
cannon,  leaving  even  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  encumber  himself 
with  anything  that  should  retard  hb  march.  The 
remainder  of  the  artillery  he  sent  forward  in  the  van. 
The  infantry  followed  next ;  and  the  rear,  in  which 
Saluzzo  took  his  own  station,  was  brought  up  by  the 
men-at-arms,  to  cover  the  retreat. 

Before  All^gre  could  reach  Suzio,  the  whole 
Spanish  army  had  passed  the  Garigliano,  and  formed 
on  the  right  bank.  Unable  to  face  such  superior 
numbers,  he  fell  back  with  precipitation,  and  joined 
himself  to  the  main  body  of  the  French,  now  in  full 
retreat  on  Gaeta.* 

Gonsalvo,  afrud  the  French  might  escape  him, 
sent  forward  Prospero  Colonna,  with  a  corps  of  light 
horse,  to  annoy  and  retard  their  march  until  he  could 
come  up.  Keeping  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with 
the  main  body,  he  marched  rapidly  through  the  de- 
serted camp  of  the  enemy,  leaving  little  leisure  for 

'  Bernaldez,  MS.  cap.clxxxix.  ii.  Rey  xkx.  cap.  xiv.  sec.  vi. — 

— Ulloa,VitadiCarloV.fol.22,  Zurita,  Anoles,  torn.  v.  lib.  v. 

23. — Quicciardini,  lat.  d'ltal.  p.  cap.  Ix. — BarthoL  Senarega,  De 

330. — Gamier,  HUt.  de  France,  Reb.    Genueng.    ap.   Muiatori, 

torn.  V.  pp.  448,  449. — Chron.  Rer.  Italic  Script  torn-  xxiv.  p. 

del  Or.  Capital),  lib.  ii.  cap.  ex.  579. 
— Abarca,  Reyes  de  Arag.  torn. 
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his  men  to  glean  the  rich  spoil  which  lay  tempting 
them  on  every  side.  It  was  not  long  before  he  came 
up  with  the  French,  whose  movements  were  greatly 
retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  dragging  their  guns  over 
the  ground  completdy  saturated  with  rain.  The 
retreat  was  conducted,  however,  in  excellent  order ; 
they  were  eminently  favoured  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  road,  which,  allowing  hut  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  troops  on  either  side  to  come  into  action, 
made  success  chiefly  depend  on  the  relative  merits 
of  these.  The  French  rear,  as  already  stated,  was 
made  up  of  their  men-at-arms,  indudiog  Bayard, 
Sandricourt,  La  Fayette,  and  others  of  their  bravest 
chivalry,  who,  armed  at  all  points,  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  beating  off  the  light  ti^wps  which  formed 
the  advance  of  the  Spaniards.  At  every  bridge, 
stream,  and  narrow  pass,  which  afforded  a  favour- 
able position,  the  French  cavalry  closed  their  ranks, 
and  made  a  resolute  stand  to  gain  time  for  the  co- 
lumns in  advance. 

In  this  way,  alternately  halting  and  retreating, 
with  perpetual  skirmishes,  though  without  miu:h  loss 
on  either  side,  they  reached  the  bridge  before  Mola 
di  Gaeta.  Here  some  of  the  gun-carriages  breaking 
down,  or  being  overturned,  occasioned  considerable 
delay  and  confusion.  The  infantry  pressing  on  be- 
came entangled  with  the  artillery.  The  Marquis  of 
Saluzzo  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  strong 
position  afforded  by  the  bridge  to  restore  order.  A 
desperate   stru^le   ensued.      The   French   knights 
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dashed  boldly  into  the  Spanish  ranks,  driving  back 
for  a  time  the  tide  of  pursuit.  The  Cheralier  Bajardf 
who  was  Been  as  usual  in  the  front  of  danger,  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  at  length  carried 
forward  by  his  ardour  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
was  retriered  with  diflBculty  from  their  hands  by  a 
desperate  chai^  of  his  friend  Sandricourt.* 

The  Spaniards,  shaken  by  the  violence  of  the  as- 
sault, seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate ;  hut  Gonsalvo 
had  now  time  to  bring  up  his  men-at-arms,  who  sus- 
tained the  Altering  columns,  and  renewed  the  com- 
bat on  more  equal  terms.  He  himself  was  in  the 
hottest  of  the  milei ;  and  at  one  time  was  exposed 
to  imminent  hazard  by  his  horse's  losing  his  footing 
on  the  slippery  soil,  and  coming  with  him  to  the 
ground.  The  general  fortunately  experienced  no  in- 
jury, and,  quickly  recovering  himself,  continued  to 
animate  his  followers  by  his  voice  and  intreind  bear- 
ing as  before. 

The  fight  had  now  lasted  two  hours.  The  Spani- 
ards, although  still  in  excellent  heart,  were  faint 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  having  travelled  six 
leagues,  without  breaking  their  fost  since  the  pre- 
ceding  evening.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little 
anxiety  that  Gonsalvo  looked  for  the  coming  up  of 

*  GuicciBrdini,  Iitoria,  lib.Ti.  Florentine,  torn.  iiL  lib.  xxvili. 

pp.  asO,  831. — Gamier,  torn.  v.  p,  278.  —  Summonte,  Storia  di 

pp.  449— i51. — Chron,  del  Gr.  Napoli,  torn.  iii.  p.  565, — Buon- 

Cap.  ubi  Hupra. — Varillas,  Hut.  acconi,    Diario,    pp.  84,  85. — 

de  Louis  XII.  torn.  L  pp.  416 —  P.  JoTiiVita  GouBalvi,  foU  288. 
41 S. — Scipone  Amtniiiito,  lator. 
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his  rear-goard,  left,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
under  Andrada  at  the  lower  bridge,  to  decide  the 
fortune  of  the  day. 

The  welcome  spectacle  at  length  presented  itself. 
The  dark  columns  of  the  Spaniards  were  seen,  at 
first  faint  in  the  distance,  hj  d^rees  growing  more 
and  more  distinct  to  the  eye.  Andrada  had  easily 
carried  the  French  redoubt  on  his  side  of  the  Grarig- 
liano,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  delay 
that  he  recovered  the  scattered  boats  which  the 
French  had  set  adrift  down  the  stream,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  his  communications  with 
the  opposite  hank.  Having  accomplished  this,  he 
rapidly  advanced  by  a  more  direct  road  to  the  east 
of  that  lately  traversed  by  Gonsalvo  along  the  sea- 
side, in  pursuit  of  the  French.  The  latter  beheld 
with  dismay  the  arrival  of  this  fresh  body  of  troops, 
who  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  on  the 
field  of  battle.  They  scarcely  waited  for  the  shock 
before  they  broke,  and  gave  way  in  all  directions. 
The  disabled  carriages  of  the  artillery,  whicb  clog- 
ged up  the  avenues  in  the  rear,  increased  the  confu- 
sion among  the  fugitives,  and  the  foot  were  trampled 
down  without  mercy  under  the  heels  (^  their  own 
cavaby,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  latter  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  perilous  situation.  The 
Spanish  light  horse  followed  up  their  advantage 
with  the  alacrity  of  vengeance  long  delayed,  in- 
flicting bloody  retribution  for  all  they  had  so  long 
suffered  in  the  marshes  of  Sessa. 
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At  DO  great  distance  from  the  bridge  the  road 
takes  two  directions,  the  one  towards  Itri,  the  other 
to  Graeta.  The  bewildered  fugitives  here  separated; 
by  far  the  greater  part  keeping  the  last  route.  Gon- 
salvo  sent  forward  a  bodjr  of  horse  under  Navarro 
and  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  by  a  short  cut  across  the 
country,  to  intercept  their  flight.  A  lai^  number 
fell  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  this  manoeuvre, 
but  the  greater  part  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword 
succeeded  in  throwing  themsdves  into  Gaeta.* 

The  Great  Captain  took  up  his  quarters  that  ni^t 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone.  His  brave 
followers  had  great  need  of  refreshment,  having  fast- 
ed and  fought  through  the  whole  day,  and  that  under 
a  driving  storm  of  rain  which  had  not  ceased  for  a 
moment.  Thus  terminated  the  battle,  or  rout,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  of  the  Garigliano,  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  results  of  all  Gonsalvo's  victories,  and 
ftirnishing  a  suitable  close  to  his  brilliant  military 
career.f    The  loss  of  the  French  is  computed  at 

*  Cura  de  loi  Palacios,  MS.  fbllowii^    aoimet,   which  most 

cap.  cxc.  —  Gamier,    HiBt.   de  critics  agree  was  intended,  al- 

Fnnce,  torn. T.  pp.458,  453. —  thougli  no  name  appean  in  it, 

Alf.  de  Ulloa,  fol.  83.— Guic-  for  QoDBalvo  de  Cordova. 

dardini,  iBtd'Ital.lib.Ti-p.SSl.  "Ben  devria  farvi  onoid'etemD 

—  Garibay,  Compend.  Hut.  de  euempio 

E«p.  torn.  ii.  lib.  xix.  cap.  zri. —  Napoli  vostia,  e'n  meEzo  al 

Chron.  del  Gr.  Cap.  ubi  Eup.  —  euo  bel  monte 

Buonacconi,  Diario,  pp.  84,  85.  Scolpirri  in  Ueta  e  coronata 

— Scip.  AmmJrato,  lat.  Fiorent.  fronte 

nbisup. — Varilks,  Hist,  de  Louis  Gir  trionfando,  e  dar  i  voti 

XII.  torn.  i.  pp.  416—416.  al  tempio: 

f  Soon  after  th«  rout  of  the  Poi  cbe  I'avete  all'  orgoglioso 

Qaiigliano,  Bembo  produced  the  ed  empio 
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from  -three  to  four  thonsaod  mes,  left  dead  on  the 
fidd,  tc^etber  with  all  their  ba^age,  colours,  and 
splendid  train  of  artillery.  The  Spaniards  must  have 
suffered  severely  during  the  sharp  conflict  on  the 
bridge;  but  no  estimate  of  their  loss  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  native  or  Sar&ga  writer.*  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  S9th  of  December,  on  which  this 
battle  was  won«  came  on  Friday,  the  seme  ominous 
day  of  the  week  which  had  so  often  proved  auspici- 
ous to  the  Spaniards  under  the  present  reign.f 

The  disparity  of  the  forces  actually  engaged  was 
probably  not  great,  since  the  extent  of  country  over 
which  the  French  were  quartered  prevented  many  of 


Stuolo  ritolts, 

r  onte ; 
Or  ch'  avea  pid  la  Ti^Iia  e 

le  man  pronte 
A  fiu:  d'ltalia  tutta  acerbo 
scempio. 
ToTceatel  voi,  Sigoor,  dal  mm 
ardito, 
£  fbflta  tal,  ch'  ancora  esser 

Tmebbe 
A  por  di  qua  dall'  aipe  noe- 
tia  U  piede. 
L'onda  Tinena  del  luo  songue 
ciebbe, 
E  di  tronchi  restd  coperto  il 

lito, 
E  gli  augelli  ne  fer  Becuie 
prede," 

Opere,  torn,  it  p.  57. 
*  The  curate  de  loi  PalacioH 
luma  up  the  Iohb  of  the  French, 
from  the  time  of  G«iiEalvo'8  oc- 
cupation of  Barleta  to  the  sur- 
render of  Goeta,  in  the  following 
manner ;  dx  thousand  priuinera, 

VOL.  111. 


fourteen  thousand  killed  in  bat- 
tle, a  Btill  greater  number  by  ex- 
posure and  &tigue,  beaidei  s  con- 
dderable  body  cut  off  by  the  pea- 
untry.  To  balance  thii  bloody 
roll,  he  computes  the  Spanish 
lou  at  two  hundred  slun  in  the 
field!  Hist,  deloi  Reyes  Cato- 
licoa,  MS.  cap.  cxd. 

t  Chronica  del  Or.  Capitan, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  ex.  —  Zurita,  ubi 
Bupn. — Oaribay,Compend.Hitt. 
lib.  xix.  cap.  xvi.  —  Quintans, 
Espaiiol.  Celebrea,  torn.  i.  pp. 
296,  297. 

Ouicdardini,  who  hae  been 
followed  in  this  by  the  French 
writers,  fixes  the  date  of  the 
rout  at  the  28th  of  December. 
If  however  it  occurred  on  Fri- 
day, ai  he  and  every  authority, 
indeed,  asserts,  it  must  have 
been  on  the  29th,  as  stated  by 
the  Spanish  historians.  Istoi. 
d'ltal.  lib.  vL  p.  SSO. 
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them  from  coming  up  in  time  for  action.  Sevoal 
corps,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  field  at  the 
close  of  the  fight,  were  seized  with  such  a  panic  as 
to  throw  down  their  arms  without  attempting  resist- 
ance.* The  admirable  artillery,  on  which  the  Frendi 
placed  chief  reliance,  was  not  only  of  no  service^  but 
of  infinite  mischief  to  them,  as  we  have  seen.  The 
bnmt  of  the  battle  fell  on  their  chivahy,  which  bore 
itself  throughout  the  day  with  the  spirit  and  gallan- 
try worthy  of  its  ancient  renown ;  never  flinching 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  rearguard,  fresh  on  the 
field,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  turned  the  scale  in 
their  adversaries'  fevour. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Gonsalvo  made 
preparations  for  storming  the  heights  of  Mount  Or- 
lando, which  overlooked  the  city  of  Gaeta.  Such 
was  the  despondency  of  its  garrison,  however,  that 
this  strong  position,  which  bade  defiance  a  few 
raontbs  before  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  Span- 
ish valour,  was  now  surrendered  without  a  struggle. 
The  same  feeling  of  despondency  had  communicated 
itself  to  the  garrison  oS  Gaeta ;  and  before  Navarro 
could  bring  the  batteries  of  Mount  Orlando  to  bear 
upon  the  city,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Saluzzo  with  proposals  for  capitulation. 

This  was  more  than  the  Great  Captain  could  have 
ventured  to-  promise  himself.  The  French  were  in 
great  force ;  the  fortifications  of  the  place  in  excel- 
lent rep^r ;  it  was  well  provided  with  artillery  and 
*  P.  Jovii  Vita  Magni  Oom.  fbl.  f  68. 
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and  with  proTisioDS  for  tea  days  at 
least ;  while  their  fleet  riding  in  the  harbour  aSord- 
ed  the  means  for  obtaining  suppUes  from  L^hom, 
Genoa,  and  other  friendly  ports.  But  the  French 
had  lost  all  heart ;  they  were  sorely  wasted  by  dis- 
ease ;  their  bnoyant  self-confidence  was  gone,  and 
their  spirits  broken  by  the  series  of  reverses  which 
had  ffdlowed  without  intermptioQ  from  the  first 
boor  of  the  campaign  to  the  last  disastrous  affair  of 
the  Gari^iano.  The  very  dements  seemed  to  have 
leagued  against  them.  Further  efforts  they  deemed 
a  fi*aitless  stru^e  against  destiny ;  and  they  now 
looked  with  melancholy  longing  to  their  native  land, 
eager  only  to  quit  these  ill-omened  shores  for  ever. 

The  Great  Captain  made  no  difficulty  in  granting 
such  terms  as,  while  they  had  a  show  of  liberality, 
secured  him  the  most  important  fruits  of  victory. 
This  suited  his  cautious  temper  far  better  than  press- 
ing a  desperate  foe  to  extremity.  He  was,  more- 
over, with  all  his  successes,  in  no  condition  to  do 
•o ;  he  was  without  funds,  and,  as  usual,  deeply  in 
arrears  to  his  army  ;  while  there  was  scarcely  a  ra- 
tion of  bread,  says  an  Italian  historian,  in  his  whole 
camp.* 

1S04.    It  was  agreed  by  the  terms  of  capitulation, 

*  P.  Jovii  Vita  GodbbIt.  foL  torn.  v.  lib.  v.  cap.  in, — Gar- 

t68,  269. — Chion.  del  Or.  Ca-  nier.  Hist  de  France,  torn.  r. 

pitaii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxL — Pet.  pp.  454, 455. — Siamondi,  Hiit. 

Martyr,  Opus  Epirt.  ep.cclxz.  dee   Fran^ui,    torn.    xt.    cap. 

— Ouiixiaraini,  latoria,  lib.  vL  xxix. 
p.  3S1.—Zarita,  Anal.de  An^. 

pa 
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January  1st,  1504,  that  the  Freoch  should  evacuate 
Gaeta  at  once,  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  Spaniards,  with 
its  artillery,  munitions,  and  military  stores  of  every 
description.  The  prisoners  on  both  rides,  including 
those  taken  in  the  preceding  campaign,  an  arrange- 
ment greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  were  to 
be  restored ;  and  the  army  in  Oaeta  was  to  be  allow- 
ed a  firee  passage  by  land  or  sea,  as  tb^  should  pre- 
fer, to  their  own  country.* 
From  the  moment  hostilities  were  brought  to  a 

aitet  having  been  taken  and  re- 
leased, they  were  now  found 
under  -the  ^«nch  bannen  a 
second  time.  It  eeenu  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  tbe 
Fraich,  however  naturally  de- 
urouB  they  may  have  been  of 
protection  far  their  allies,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  enforce 
it,  acquiesced  in  such  an  eqiu- 
Tocal  silence  with  respect  to 
them  as,  without  apparently 
comprominng  thor  own  honour, 
left  the  whole  af^  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Oreat  Captain. 

With  regard  to  the  sweeping 
charge  made  by  c^tain  modem 
French  historians  agunst  the 
Spanish  general,  of  a  similar 
severity  to  tbe  other  Italians 
indiscnminately,  fiiund  in  the 
place,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  it  in  any  contem- 
poTary  authority.  See  Oaillard, 
Rivalit^,  torn.  iv.  p.  154.— 
Gamier,  Hist  de  Fiance,  torn. 
T.  p.  456.  — Vaiillas,  Hist,  de 
Louis  XII.  tom.  L  pp.  419, 
480. 


France,  torn.  v.  pp.  454,  465. — 
Bemaldez,  HisL  MS.  cap.  cxc. 
— Qiannone,  1st.  d'ltalia,  lib. 
xxix.  cap.  iv. 

No  particular  mention  was 
made  of  tbe  Italian  allies  in  the 
capitulation.  It  so  happened 
that  several  of  the  great  Ange- 
vin lords,  who  had  been  taken 
in  the  preceding  campaigns  of 
Calabria,  were  round  in  aims  in 
the  place.  (P.  Jovii  VitaMagn. 
Gonsalvi,  (bl.  253,  iSS.  269.) 
Oonsalvo,  in  consequence  of  this 
manifest  breach  of  ^th,  re- 
fusing to  regard  them  as  com- 
prehended in  the  treaty,  sent 
them  all  prisoners  of  state  to  the 
dungeons  of  Castel  Nuovo  in 
Naples.  This  actionhas  brought 
on  him  much  unmerited  obloquy 
with  the  French  writers.  In- 
deed, before  tbe  treaty  was 
signed,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
Italian  historians,  Gonsalvo 
peremptorily  refiised  to  include 
the  Neapolitan  lords  within  it. 
Thus  much  is  certain ;   that. 
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dose,  GoDsalvo  displayed  such  generous  sympathy 
for  his  late  eaemiea,  and  such  humaaity  iu  relieving 
them,  as  reflect  more  honour  on  his  character  thim 
all  his  victories.  He  Krupulously  enforced  the  faith- 
fxH  performance  of  the  treaty,  and  severely  punished 
any  violence  offered  to  the  French  by  his  own  men. 
His  benign  and  courteous  demeanour  towards  the 
vanquished,  so  remote  from  the  images  of  terror  with 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  assodated  in  their  minds, 
exdted  unqualified  admiration;  and  tbey  testified 
their  sense  of  hb  amiable  qualities,  by  speaking  of 
faim  as  the  "  gentil  capitaiae  et  geotil  cavalier."  • 

The  news  of  the  rout  of  the  Oarigliano  and  the 
surrender  of  Gaeta  diffused  general  gloom  and  con- 
sternation over  France.  There  was  scarcely  a  fami- 
ly of  ranki  says  a  writer  of  that  country,  that  had 
not  some  one  of  its  members  involved  in  these  sad 
disaster3.f  The  court  went  into  mourning.  The 
king,  mortified  at  the  discomfiture  of  all  his  lofty 
schemes  by  the  foe  whom  he  despised,  shut  himself 
up  in  bis  palace,  refiising  access  to  every  one,  until 
the  agitation  of  his  spirits  threw  him  into  an  illness 
which  bad  well  nigh  proved  fetal. 

*  M^m.  de  Flenrange,  chap,  fifty  yean  after   thia,    beheld 

T.  a^  Coll.  dei  M&n.  torn.  xtL  them  in   imagination   thronged 

— Bernaldez,  MS.  cap.  cxc. —  with  the  shades  of  the  illuatrioiu 

P.  Jovii  Vita,  fill.  269,  870. —  dead,  whose  bones  lay  buried  in 

Chron.  del    Or.  Capitan,    cap.  its  dreoiy  and  pestilent  marshes. 

cxi.  There  is  a  sombre  colouring  in 
the   vision   of  the  old   chioni- 

t  BnuitAme,  who  visited  the  cler  not  unpoetical.    Vies  des 

banks  of  the  Oarigliano  some  Homines  Illustrei,IHsc>vi. 
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Meanwhile,  his  exasperated  feelingB  found  an  ob- 
ject on  which  to  vent  themselTes  in  the  uofortunate 
garrison  of  Ciaeta,  who  so  pusillanimously  abandoned 
their  post  to  return  to  their  own  country.  He  com- 
manded them  to  winter  in  Italy,  and  not  to  recross 
the  Alps  without  further  orders.  He  sentenced 
Suidricourt  and  AU^gre  to  banishment,  fbr  insubor- 
dination to  their  commander-in  chief;  the  latter,  for 
his  conduct,  more  particularly,  before  the  battle  of 
Cerignola ;  and  he  hanged  up  the  commissaries  of 
the  army,  whose  infamous  pectdations  bad  been  a 
principal  cause  of  its  ruin.* 

But  the  impotent  wrath  of  their  monarch  was  not 
needed  to  fill  the  bitter  cup  which  the  French  sol- 
diers were  now  draining  to  the  dregs.  A  laige  num- 
ber of  those  who  embarked  for  Genoa  died  of  the 
maladies  contracted  during  their  long  bivouac  in  the 
marshes  of  Mintumse.  The  rest  recrossed  the  Alps 
into  France,  too  desperate  to  heed  their  master's 
prohibition.  Those  who  took  their  way  by  land  suf- 
fered still  more  severely  from  the  Italian  peasantry, 
who  retaliated  in  full  measure  the  bariiarities  they 
had  so  long  endured  from  the  French.  They  were 
seen  wandering  like  spectres  along  the  high  roads 
and  principal  cities  on  the  route,  pining  with  cold 
and  famine ;  and  all  the  bosfntals  in  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  stables,  sheds,  and  every  other  place,  however 

*  Garnier,  Hist,  de  France,  d'ltal.  torn.  i.  lib.  y\,  pp.  332. 

torn.    T.   pp.  i56  —  45S. —  P.  337.— St.  Oelua,  Hut.de  Lou'B 

Joux    Vit.    Illuatr.    ViTor.   fol.  XII.  p.  178. 
269,    S70.— Ouiccurdini,    Ist. 
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mean,  affording  shelter,  were  filled  with  the  wretch- 
ed vagabonds,  eager  onlj  to  find  some  obscure  retreat 
to  die  in. 

The  chiefe  of  the  expedition  &red  little  better. 
Among  others,  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  soon  after 
reaching  Genoa,  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  caused  bj 
his  distress  of  mind.  Sandricouit,  too  haughty  to 
endure  disgrace,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  Al- 
ligre,  more  culpable,  but  more  courageous,  survived 
to  be  reconciled  with  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  a  sol- 
dier's death  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

Such  are  the  dismal  colours  in  which  the  French 
historians  depict  the  last  stru^le  made  by  thor 
monarch  for  the  recovery  of  Naples.  Few  military 
expeditions  have  commenced  under  more  brilliant 
and  imposing  auspices  ;  few  have  been  conducted  in 
so  ill-advised  a  manner  through  their  whole  pn^ress ; 
and  none  attended  in  their  close  with  more  indis- 
criminate and  overwhelming  ruin. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1504,  Gonsalvo  made 
his  entry  into  Gaeta ;  and  the  thunders  of  his  ord- 
nance, now  for  the  first  time  heard  from  its  battle- 
ments, announced  that  this  strong  key  to  the  domin- 
ions of  Naples  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Aragon. 
After  a  short  delay  for  the  refreshment  of  his  troops, 
he  set  out  for  the  capital.  But  amidst  the  general 
jubilee  which  greeted  his  return,  be  was  seized  with 

"  Buonaccorri,  Diario,  p.  86.  cxc. — P.  Jorius,  ubi  awns. — 
— TTUoa,  Carlo  V.  foL  29.—  Gaillaid,  Rivalite  de  Fr.  «t 
Cura  de  lot  Paladoe,  HS.  cap.     d'Eep.  torn.  iv.  pp.  254—256. 
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a  fever  brought  on  by  the  incessant  fatigue  and  fai^ 
mental  excitement  in  which  he  had  been  kept  for  the 
last  four  months.  The  attack  was  severe,  and  the 
event  for  some  time  doubtful.  During  this  state  of 
suspense  the  public  mind  was  in  the  deepest  agita- 
tion. The  popular  manners  of  Gonsalvo  had  won 
the  hearts  of  the  giddy  people  of  Naples^  who  traos- 
femed  their  affections,  indeed,  as  readily  as  their  al- 
legiance ;  and  prayers  and  vows  for  his  Testoration 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries 
of  the  city.  His  excellent  constitution  at  length  got 
the  better  of  his  disease.  As  soon  as  this  favourable 
result  was  ascertained,  the  whole  population,  rushing 
to  the  other  extreme,  abandoned  itself  to  a  ddirium 
of  joy ;  and  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
give  them  audience,  men  of  all  ranks  thronged  to 
Castd  Nuovo  to  tender  their  congratulations,  and 
crfitain  a  sight  of  ^e  hero,  who  now  returned  to  their 
capital,  for  the  third  time,  with  the  laurel  of  victory 
on  his  brow.  Every  tongue,  says  his  enthusiastic 
hiogrBpher,  was  eloquent  in  his  praise ;  some  dwell- 
ing on  his  noble  port,  and  the  beauty  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  others  on  the  el^ance  and  amenity  of  his 
manners ;  and  all  dazzled  by  a  spirit  of  munifioence 
which  would  have  become  royalty  itself.* 

The  tide  of  panegyric  was  swelled  by  more  than 
one  bard,  who  sought,  though  with  indifferent  suc- 

*  P.  Jovii  Vita  Oonsalv.  fol.  Abaica,  Reyes  de  Arag.  torn. 

270,  271.— Qumtana,  Vidaa,  ii.  fol.  S59.~Bemaldez,   MS. 

torn.  i.  p.  296.— Chronica  del  cap.  cxc  cxci. 
Grnn  Cap.  lib.  iiL  cap.  i.  — 
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cesSf  to  catch  iDsjnratlon  from  so  glorious  a  theme ; 
tnistiDg,  doubtless,  that  his  liberal  hand  would  not 
stint  the  recompense  to  the  precise  measure  of  desert. 
Amid  this  general  burst  of  adulation,  the  muse  of 
Sannazaro,  worth  all  his  tribe,  was  alone  silent ;  for 
the  trophies  of  the  conqueror  were  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  that  royal  house  under  which  the  bard  had  been 
so  long  sheltered;  and  this  silence,  so  rare  in  his 
tuneful  brethren,  must  be  admitted  to  reflect  more 
credit  on  his  name  than  the  best  he  ever  sung.* 

The  first  business  of  Ctonsalvo  was  to  call  together 
the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  recdre  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  Ferdinand.  He  next  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
Ute  reorganization  of  the  goremmeot,  and  for  re- 
forming various  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  more  particularly.  In  these 
attempts  to  introduce  order  be  was  not  a  little 
thwarted,  however,  by  the  insubordination  of  his 
own  soldierf.  They  loudly  clamoured  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  arrears,  still  shamefully  protracted,  till, 
tbeir  discontents  swelling  to  open  mutiny,  they  for- 
cibly seized  on  two  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
kingdom  as  security  for  the  payment.  Gonsalvo 
chastised  their  insolence  by  disbanding  several  of  the 
most  refractory  companies,  and  sending  them  home 
for  punishment.  He  endeavoured  to  relieve  them 
in  part  by  raising  contributions  of  the  Neapolitans ; 
but   the  soldiers  took  the  matter  into  their  own 

•  P.  Jovii  Vito  lU.  Virm.  foL  X7I. 
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hands,  oppressiiig  the  unforttiiiate  people  on  vhom 
ihej  were  quartered  in  a  manna  which  rendered 
thar  condition  scarcely  more  tolerable  than  when 
exposed  to  the  hoirors  of  actual  war.*  This  was  the 
introduction,  according  to  Guicdardini,  of  those  sys- 
tematic military  exactions  in  time  of  peace,  which 
became  so  common  afterwards  in  Italy,  adding  an 
inconceivable  amount  to  the  long  catalt^ue  of  woes 
which  afflicted  that  unhappy  land.f 

Amidst  his  manifold  duties,  Ctonsalro  did  not  fat' 
get  the  gallant  officers  who  had  borne  with  him  the 
burdens  of  the  war,  and  he  requited  their  services  in 
a  princely  style,  better  suited  to  hts  fedings  than  his 
interests,  as  subsequently  appeared.  Among  them 
were  Navarro,  Mendoza,  Andrada,  Benavides,  Leyva, 
the  Italians  Alviano  and  the  two  Colonnas,  most  of 
whom  lived  to  display  the  lessons  of  tactics,  which 
they  imUbed  under  this  great  commander,  on  a 
still  wider  theatre  of  glory,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  He  made  them  grants  of  cities,  fortresses,  and 
extensive  lands,  according  to  their  various  claims,  to 
be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  crown.  All  this  was  done 
with  the  previous  sanction  of  his  royal  master,  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic.  They  did  some  violence,  bow- 
ever,  to  his  mrae  economical  spirit,  and  he  was  heard 

*  "Servire  per  sempre  tin-  which  has  lost  Bomething  of  its 

dtrice  0  TintB."  touching  graces  even  under  the 

The  Italians  b^an  at  this  hand  of  Lord  Byron. 
eaHy  peiiod  to  feel  the  pressure  t  Zuiita,  Anate,  torn.  v.  lib. 

of  those  woee,  which  a  century  t.  c   Lut. — Guicciardini,   1st. 

and  a  half  later  wiung  out  of  d'ltal.  lib.  tL  pp.  340,  341.-— 

Filicaja  the  beautiful   lamuit,  Abarcs,  ubi  airp. 
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somewhat  peevisblj  to  exclaim,  "  It  boots  little  for 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  to  hare  won  a  kingdom  for  me, 
if  he  lavishes  it  all  away  before  it  comes  into  mjr 
hands."  It  b^an  to  be  perceived  at  court  that  the 
Great  Captain  was  too  powerful  for  a  subject** 

Meanwhile  Louis  XII.  was  filled  with  serious  ap- 
prehensions for  the  iate  of  his  possessions  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  His  quondam  allies,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  latter 
more  espedally,  had  shown  noany  indications,  not 
merely  of  coldness  to  himself  but  of  a  secret  under- 
standing with  his  rival,  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
restless  Pope  Julius  II.  had  schemes  of  his  own, 
-  wholly  independent  of  France.  The  republics  of 
Pisa  and  Genoa,  the  last  one  of  her  avowed  depen- 
dencies, had  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Great  Cq>tain,  and  invited  him  to  assume  tbdr  pro- 
tection ;  while  several  of  the  disaffected  party  in 
Milan  had  assured  him  of  thnr  active  support  in 
case  he  would  march  with  sufficient  force  to  overturn 
the  existing  government.  Indeed,  not  only  France, 
but  Europe  in  general,  expected  that  the  Spanish 
commander  would  avail  himself  of  the  present  crisis 
to  push  his  victorious  arms  into  upper  Italy,  revolu- 
tionize Tuscany  in  his  way,  and,  wresting  Milan  from 
the  French,  drive  them,  crippled  and  disheartened  by 
their  late  reverses,  beyond  the  Alps-t 

•  P.  JotU    VitEB,  foL  270,  t  Guicdardini,  Istor.  d'ltaL 

«71.  —Chronica  del  Gran  Cap.     lib.  ri.  p.  338.  —  Zurita,  Hist. 

lib.  iii.  cap.  i. — UUoa,  fo).  24.       de  Hem.  torn.  i.  lib.  v.  cap.  Ixiv. 

— Abaica, 
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But  Ooasalvo  had  plenty  of  occupatioa  on  his 
haods  in  settling  the  disordered  state  of  Naples. 
King  Ferdinaad,  his  sovereign,  notwithstanding  the 
amhition  of  universal  conquest  absurdly  imputed  to 
him  by  the  French,  writers,  had  no  design  to  extend 
his  acquisitions  beyond  what  he  could  permanently 
maintain.  Hia  treasury,  never  overflowing,  was  too 
deeply  drained  by  the  late  heavy  demands  on  it,  for 
him  so  soon  to  embark  on  another  perilous  enter- 
prise, that  must  rouse  anew  the  swarms  of  enemies 
who  seemed  willing  to  rest  in  quiet  after  their  long 
and  exhausting  struggle;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  he  sincerely  contemplated  such  a  movement 
for  a  moment.* 

The  apprehension  of  it,  however,  answered  Ferdi- 
nand's purpose,  by  preparing  the  French  monarch  to 
arrange  his  differences  with  his  rival,  as  the  latter 
now  earnestly  desired,  by  n^otiation.  Indeed,  two 
Spanish  ministers  had  resided  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  war  at  the  French  court,  in  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  first  opening  that  should  occur  for  ac- 
complishing this  object ;  and  by  their  agency  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  to  contiuue  for  three  years,  which 
guaranteed  to  Aragon  the  undisturbed  possession  of 

~-Absrca,  Beyes  de  Arag.  Sey  dollars  of  the  present  time.    A 

xzx.'ca|i,  xiv. — Buonacconi,  Di-  moderate  charge  enough  for  the 

ario,  pp.  &S,  86.  conquest  of  a  Idngdom ;    and 

*  Zur.  torn.  T.  lib.  r.  cap.  Ixvi.  made  still  lifter  to  the  Spaui- 

The  campaign  against  Louis  aids  by  one-fifth  of  the  whole 

XII.  had  cost  the  Spanish  crown  being  diawn  from  N^les  iteel£ 

831  cumtof  or  millions  of  mara-  See  Abarca,  Beyea  de  Aragon, 

vedis,  equivalent  to  9,268,000  torn.  ii.  foL  359. 
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ber  conquests  during  that  period.  The  chief  arti- 
cles provided  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities between  the  belligerents,  and  the  complete  re- 
establiahment  of  their  commerdal  relations  and  la- 
tercowse,  with  the  exception  of  Naples,  from  whidi 
the  French  were  to  be  excluded.  The  Spanish  crown 
was  to  have  lull  power  to  reduce  all  refractory  places 
in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  contracting  parties  solemn- 
ly pledged  themselves,  each  to  render  no  assistance, 
secretly  or  openly,  to  the  enemies  of  the  other.  The 
treaty,  which  was  to  run  from  the  S5th  of  February 
1504,  was  signed  by  the  Frendi  king  and  the  Spanish 
jdenipotentiaries  at  Lyons,  on  the  11th  of  that  month, 
U)d  ratified  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Mary  de  la  Mejorada,  the  31st  of  March  fol- 
lowing.* 

There  was  still  a  small  spot  in  the  heart  of  Naples, 
comprehending  Venosa,  and  several  adjoining  towns, 
where  Louis  d'Ars  and  his  brave  associates  yet'  hdd 
out  against  the  Spanish  arms.  Although  cut  off  by 
the  opoation  of  this  treaty  from  the  hope  of  further 
support  from  home,  the  French  knight  disdained  to 
surrender ;  but  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  little 
troop  of  gallant  veterans,  and  thus  armed  at  all 
points,  says  Brantdme,  with  lance  in  rest,  took  his 
way  through  Naples,  and  the  centre  of  Italy.  He 
marched  in  battle  array,  levying  contributions  for 

*  The  treaty  is  to  be  found  —  Zurita,  torn.  y.  lib.  v.  cap. 
in  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  Ixiv. —  HacbisTelli,  Legaz.  ii.  s 
torn.  iv.  No.  xxYi.  pp.  51 — 58.     Franm,  Lett.  ix.  Feb.  11. 
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his  support  on  the  places  through  which  he  passed. 
Id  this  way  he  entered  France,  and  presented  him- 
self before  the  court  at  Blois.  The  king  and  queen, 
delighted  with  hia  prowess,  came  forward  to  wel- 
fXKue  him,  and  made  good  dieer,  says  the  old  chroni- 
der,  for  himself  and  his  companions,  whom  they  re- 
compensed with  liberal  largesses,  proffering  at  the 
same  time  any  boon  to  the  brave  knight  which  he 
should  demand  for  himself.  The  latter  in  return 
simply  requested  that  his  old  comrade  Ives  d'AU^gre 
should  be  recalled  from  exile.  This  trmt  of  magna- 
nimity,  when  contrasted  with  the  general  ferocity  of 
the  times,  has  something  in  it  inexpressibly  pleasing. 
It  shows,  like  others  recorded  of  the  French  gentle- 
men of  that  period,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  — 
the  chivalry  of  romance,  indeed, — had  not  wholly 
passed  away.* 

The  pacification  of  Lyons  sealed  the  &te  of  Na- 
^es ;  and,  while  it  terminated  the  wars  in  that  king- 
dom, dosed  the  military  career  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova. It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  magni- 
tnde  of  the  residts  achieved  with  such  slender  le- 
souTces,  and  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  odds, 
without  deep  admiraticm  for  the  genius  of  the  man 
by  whcnn  they  were  accomplished. 

*  Bnnt6ine,  dSurrea,  torn.  ii.  tier  Bayard,  ch.  xxr.     The  good 

Disc  xi, — Uttu.  dfi  Tleonnge,  knij^,  "  lani  peur  et  taut  le- 

di.  V.  Kp,  ColL  des  H£m.  tom.  proche,"  made  one  of  this  intre- 

Xii.  —  Buonacctmi,  Diario,  p.  pid  tittle  band,  having  joined 

85.— Qaillard,  Rivaliti  de  Fr.  et  Louu  d'Ars  after  the 

d'Eap.  torn.  IT.  pp.255  —  260.  tionofGaeta. 
See  aleo  M6tnoirea  du  Chen- 
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His  success,  it  is  true,  is  imput^le  in  part  to  the 
signal  errora  of  his  adversaries.  The  magnificent 
expeditbn  of  Charles  VIII.  foiled  to  produce  any 
permaoent  impression,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
precipitation  with  which  it  had  heen  entered  intc^ 
without  snffident  concert  with  the  Italian  states, 
who  created  a  fmnid^e  enemy  when  united  in  his 
rear.  He  did  not  even  avail  himself  of  his  tempo- 
rary acquisition  of  Naples  to  gather  support  from 
the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects.  Far  from  inco> 
porating  with  them,  he  was  r^arded  as  s  foreigner 
and  an  enemy,  and  as  such  expelled  by  the  joint 
action  of  all  Italy  firom  its  bosom,  a&  soon  as  it  had 
recovered  sufficient  strength  to  rally. 

Louis  XII.  pn^ted  by  the  nrors  of  his  predeces- 
sor. His  acquisitions  in  the  Milanese  formed  a  basis 
for  future  operadooa ;  and  by  negotiation  and  other- 
wise he  secured  the  alliance  and  the  interests  of  the 
various  It^ian  governments  oa  his  side.  These  pre* 
liminary  arrangements  were  followed  by  preparations 
every  way  commensurate  with  his  object.  He  failed 
in  the  first  campaign,  however,  by  intrusting  Uie 
command  to  incompetent  hands,  consulting  birth 
rather  than  talent  or  experience. 

In  the  succeedii^  campaigns,  his  failure,  though 
partly  chargeable  on  himsdf,  was  less  so  than  on 
circumstances  beyood  his  control.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  long  detention  of  the  army  before  Rome  by 
Cardinal  d'Ambmse,  and  its  consequent  exposure  to 
Uie  unexampled  severity  of  the  ensuing  winter ;  a 
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second  was  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  commis- 
saries, inferring  no  doubt  some  d^ree  of  negligence 
in  the  person  who  appointed  them ;  and  lastly,  the 
want  of  a  suitable  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
La  TVemouiUe  being  ill,  and  D'Aubigny  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemj,  there  appeared  no  one 
.  among  the  French  qualified  to  cope  with  the  Span- 
ish general.  The  Marquis  of  Mantua,  independently 
of  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner,  was  too 
timid  in  council  and  dilatory  in  conduct  to  be  any 
way  competent  to  this  difficult  task. 

If  his  enemies,  however,  committed  great  errors, 
it  is  altogether  owing  to  Gonsalvo  that  he  was  in  a 
situation  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unpromising  than  his  positirai  on  first  en- 
tering Calabria.  Military  operations  had  been  con- 
ducted in  Spain  on  principles  totally  different  firom 
those  which  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
was  espedally  the  case  in  the  late  Moorish  wars, 
where  the  old  tactics  and  the  character  of  the  ground 
brought  light  cavalry  chieSy  into  use.  This,  indeed, 
constituted  his  principal  strength  at  this  period  ;  for 
his  infantry,  though  accustomed  to  insular  service, 
was  indifferently  armed  and  disciplined.  An  im- 
portant revolution,  however,  bad  occurred  in  the 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  infantry  had  there  re- 
gained the  superiority  which  it  maintained  in  the 
days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  experiment 
had  been  made  on  more  than  one  bloody  field ;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  solid  columns  of  Swiss  and 
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German  pikea  not  only  bore  down  all  opposition  in 
their  onward  march,  but  presented  an  impr^^able 
barrier,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  most  desperate 
charges  of  the  best  heavy-armed  cavalry.  It  was 
against  these  dreaded  battalions  that  Gonsalro  was 
now  called  to  measure,  for  the  first  time,  the  bold» 
but  mdely-armed  and  comparatively  raw  recruits 
from  Gallida  and  the  Astmias. 

He  lost  his  first  batUe,  into  which  it  should  be 
remembered  he  was  precipitated  against  his  will. 
He  proceeded  afterwards  with  the  greatest  caution, 
gradually  iamiliarizing  his  men  with  the  aspect  and 
usages  of  the  enemy  they  held  in  such  awe,  before 
bringing  them  again  to  a  direct  encounter.  He  put 
himself  to  school  during  this  whole  campaign,  care- 
fully acquainting  himsdf  with  the  tactics,  discipline, 
and  novel  arms  of'  his  enemies,  and  borrowing  just 
so  much  as  he  could  incorporate  into  the  ancient 
system  of  the  Spaniards,  without  discarding  the  lat- 
ter alfa^ether.  Thus,  while  he  retained  the  short 
sword  and  buckler  of  his  countrymen,  he  fortified  his 
battalions  with  a  laige  number  of  spearmen,  after 
the  German  fashion.  The  arrangement  is  highly 
commended  by  the  sagacious  Machiavelli,  who  con- 
siders it  as  combining  the  advantages  of  both  ay^ 
terns ;  since,  while  the  long  spear  served  all  the  pur- 
poses of  resistance,  or  even  of  attack  on  level  ground, 
^e  short  swords  and  tatgets  enabled  their  wearers, 
as  already  noticed,  to  cut  in  under  the  dense  array 
of  hostile  pikes,   and   bring  the   enemy  to   close 

VOL.  III.  a 
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quarters,  where  his  fonnidaUe  weapon  was  of  no 
avail.* 

While  GonsalTO  made  this  innovation  in  the  vms 
and  tactics,  he  paid  equal  attenti(»i  to  the  fennation 
of  a  suitable  character  in  his  soldierj.  The  circam- 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed  at  Barleta,  and  on 
the  GarigUaoo,  imperativdiy  demauded  this.  With- 
out food,  clothes,  or  pay,  without  the  chance  even 
of  retrieving  his  desperate  oooditioo  by  venturing  a 
blow  at  the  enemy,  the  Spanish  scddier  was  required 
to  remain  pasdve.  To  do  this,  demanded  patience, 
abstineDce,  strict  subordination,  and  a  degree  of  reso- 
lution fiur  higher  than  that  required  to  combat  tA>- 
stacles,  however  formidable  in  themselves,  where 
active  exertion,  which  tasks  the  utmost  energies  of 
the  soldier,  renews  his  spirits  and  raises  them  to  a 
contempt  of  danger.  It  was  calling  on  him,  in  short, 
to  b^in  with  achieving  that  most  difficult  of  all  vic- 
tories, the  victory  over  himself. 

All  this  the  punish  commander  effected.  He 
infused  into  his  men  a  portion  of  his  own  iuTincitde 
energy.  He  inspired  a  love  of  his  person,  whidi  led 
them  to  emulate  his  example ;  and  a  conBdence  in 
his  genius  mid  resources,  which  supported  ^lem  un- 

*  Machiavelli,  Dell'  Arte  del-  deep  moka  of  the  Swim  spear- 
la  Ouerrs,  lib.  ii.< — Madiiavelli  men,  brought  them  to  dose 
connden  the  Tictoiy  oTer  D'An-  combat,  ivheis  the  fbnnei  had 
bigny  at  Seminara  as  imputable  the  whole  advantage,  ADother 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  peculiar  iiutance  of  the  land  occinred 
anni  of  the  Spaniard4  who,  at  the  memorable  battle  (^  Ra- 
with  their  short  swords  and  venna  some  yean  later.  Loc 
■hielda,  gliding  in  among  the  dt. 
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der  all  their  privstioBS  bj  the  firm  rdiaDce  on  a  for- 
tunate issue.  His  maoaers  were  distinguished  by 
«  graceftil  courtesy,  less  encumbered  with  etiquette 
than  usual  with  persons  of  hia  high  rank  in  Castile* 
He  knew  well  the  |voud  and  independent  feelii^ 
of  the  l^ianiBh  sddier,  and>  fiur  from  annoying  him 
by  onneceasary  restraints,  showed  the  most  l^ral 
indulgence  at  all  times.  But  his  kindness  was  tem- 
pered with  severity,  which  displayed  itself,  on  such 
occarions  as  required  interposition,  in  a  manner  that 
rarely  &iled  to  repress  erery  thing  like  insubordi- 
nation. The  reader  will  readily  recall  an  example 
of  this  in  the  mutiny  before  Taranto ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  by  the  assertion  of  similar  power,  that  he 
was  so  toi^  able  to  keep  in  check  his  German  mer- 
cenaries, distinguished  above  the  troops  of  every 
other  nation  by  their  tiabitual  license,  and  contempt 
of  anthority. 

While  Gonsalvo  relied  so  freely  on  the  hardy  con- 
stitution and  patient  habits  of  the  Spaniards,  be 
trusted  no  less  to  the '  deficiency  of  these  qualities 
in  the  French,  who,  unlike  the  artificial  character 
formed  under  the  stem  training  of  lata  times,  re- 
semUed  their  Gaulish  ancestors  in  the  fedlity  with 
wbicfa  they  were  discouraged  by  unexpected  ob- 
stacles, and  the  difficulty  with  which  they  could  be 
Inpagbt  to  rally.*     In  tliis  he  did  not  miscalculate. 

*  "  Kana,"  lays  Livy  jHthi-     pnelia  plus  quAm  TinHtim,  poe- 
Iv,  ipeckii^  of  the  Osnls'  in  the     trema  minus  qiutm  ' 
tune  of  the  republic,  *'eonini     Lib.x.e^xxviii. 
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The  French  infaotry,  drawn  from  the  militia  of  tbe 
country,  hastily  collected  and  soon  to  be  disbanded, 
and  the  indqwndent  nobility  and  gentr;  who  com- 
posed the  cavalry  service,  were  alike  difficult  to  be 
brought  within  the  strict  curb  of  military  rule. 
The  severe  trials,  which  steeled  the  souls  and  gave 
sinewy  strength  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  impaired  those  of  their  enemies,  introduced 
divisions  in  their  councils,  and  relaxed  the  whole 
tone  of  discipline.  <3onsalvo  watched  the  operation 
of  all  this,  and  codly  waiting  the  moment  when  his 
weary  and  disheartened  adversary  should  be  thrown 
off  his  guard,  collected  all  his  strength  for  a  det^ve 
blow  by  which  to  terminate  the  action.  Such  was 
the  history  of  those  memorable  campaigns  which 
dosed  with  the  Iffilliant  victories  of  Cerigni^  and 
the  Garigliano. 

In  a  review  of  his  military  conduct,  we  must  not 
overiook  his  politic  deportment  towards  the  Italians, 
alt(^ether  the  reverse  of  the  careless  and  insolent 
bearing  of  tbe  French.  He  availed  himself  liberally 
of  their  superior  science,  showing  great  deference, 
and  confiding  the  most  important  trusts  to  their 
officers.*  Far  from  the  reserve  usually  shown  to 
foreigners,  he  appeared  insensible  to  national  dis- 
tinctions, and  ardently  embraced  them  as  companions 

*  Two  of  the  most  diitin-  military  reputation  of  the  latter 

guished  of  theee  were  the  Co-  ie  the  &ct,  that  he  ia  selected  by 

loniuui  ProEpero   and  Fabricio,  Machiavelli  aa  the  principal-  in- 

of  whoiD  frequent  mention  has  terlocutor  in  his  Dialogues   on 

been    made    in    our  nuntiTe.  the  Ait  of  War. 
The  best   cixnmKitaiy  on  the 
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in  anns  embarked  in  a  commoQ  cause  with  himself. 
Id  their  tournej  with  the  French  before  Barleta,  to 
which  the  whole  nation  attached  such  importance  as 
a  vindication  of  national  honour,  they'were  entirely 
supported  bj  Oonsalvo,  who  furnished  tfaem  with 
arms,  secured  a  fair  field  of  fight,  and  shared  the 
triumph  of  the  victors  as  that  of  his  own  country- 
men,— paying  those  delicate  attentions,  which  cost 
fer  less  indeed,  but  to  an  honourable  mind  are  of 
greater  value,  than  more  substantial  ben^ts.  He 
condliated  the  good-will  of  the  Italian  states  by 
various  important  services ;  of  the  Venetians,  by  his 
gallant  defence  of  their  possessions  in  the  Levant ; 
of  the  people  of  Rome,  by  delivaing  them  from  the 
pirates  of  Ostia ;  while  he  succeeded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excesses  of  his  soldieiy,  in  captivating  the 
giddy  Neapolitans  to  such  a  d^ree,  by  bis  affable 
manners  and  splendid  style  of  life,  as  seemed  to 
efface  from  their  minds  every  recollection  of  the  last 
and  most  popular  of  their  monarchs,  the  unfortunate 
Frederic. 

The  distance  of  Gonsalvo's  theatre  of  operations 
firom  his  own  country,  apparently  most  discouraging, 
proved  extremely  fevourable  to  hb  purposes.  The 
troops,  cut  off  firom  retreat  by  a  wide  sea  and  an 
impassable  mountain  barrier,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  conquer  or  to  die.  Their  long  continuance  in 
the  field  without  disbanding  gave  them  all  the  stem, 
inflexible  qualities  of  a  standing  army ;  and  as  they 
served  through  so  many  successive  campaigns  under 
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the  banner  of  the  some  leader,  they  were  drilled  in 
a  system  of  tactics  far  steadier  and  more  unifonn 
than  could  be  acquired  under  a  rariety  of  com- 
manders, howerer  able.  Under  these  circumstances, 
which  so  wdl  fitted  them  for  reoeiriog  impresuons> 
the  Spanish  army  was  gradually  moulded  into  the 
form  determined  by  the  will  of  its  great  chief. 

When  we  look  at  the  amount  of  forces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Gonsalvo,  it  appears  so  paltry,  espedally 
compared  with  the  ^gantic  apparatiis  of  later  won^ 
that  it  may  well  surest  disparaging  ideas  of  the 
whole  contest.  To  judge  correctly,  we  must  direct 
our  eyes  to  the  result.  With  thb  insignificant  force, 
we  shall  then  see  the  kingdom  of  Naples  conquered, 
and  the  best  generals  and  armies  of  France  anoihi* 
lated ;  an  important  innovation  effected  in  military 
science ;  the  art  of  mining,  if  not  inventedi  carried  to 
unprecedented  po-fection  ;  a  thorough  refisrm  intro* 
duced  in  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Spanish  sol- 
dier ;  and  the  organization  completed  of  that  valiant 
in&ntry,  which  b  hon^tly  eulogized  by  a  French 
writer  as  irresistible  in  attack,  and  impossible  to 
rout;*  and  which  carried  the  banners  of  Spain 
victorious  for  more  than  a  century  over  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe. 

*  See    DuboB,    HUt.  de    la  to  the  character  of  these  brave 

Ligue  de  Cambray,  Diuert.  Pn-  troops.     See  a  aiinUar  ttnin  of 

lim,  p.  60. — This  French  wiitei  panegyric  from  the  chivalroiu 

has  shown  himself  superior  to  pen  of  old  Bnintdme,   CEutt. 

national  dutiudioni,  in  the  libe-  torn,  l  Dim.  xxviL 
ral  t«stunony  whidi  be  bean 
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The  brilliant  qoalitiefl  and  adueTonetite  of  Qoimlo  de  CordoVa 
have  TutturaHjT  made  Imn  &  pc^ntlar  tkeme  bo&  for  hiitmy  and 
ronuince.  Variout  biogiaphiea  of  him  have  appeared  in  the  dif- 
ferent European  languagea ;  thou^  none,  I  bdieve,  hitherto  in 
Engliah.  The  authority  of  prindpal  reftrence  in  these  pages  i>  the 
life  which  Paolo  Giovio  has  incorporated  in  his  gnat  work,  "  Vit« 
ninatrium  Virorum,"  «hi^  I  hare  elsewhere  noticed.  The  life  (€ 
GoTiBalvo  IB  not  exempt  from  the  {vejudicea,  as  well  as  nunor  in- 
accuracies, which  may  be  eharged  on  meet  of  tills  authw's  pro- 
ductions ;  but  these  are  abundantly  compensated  by  the  store*  irf 
novel  and  interesting  detaO,  which  OioTio's  familiarity  with  thri 
principal  actors  of  the  time  oiahled  him  to  throw  into  his  woilc:, 
and  by  the  sUlfiil  arrangement  of  his  narratire,  so  disposed  as 
without  studied  effort  to  hang  into  li^t  the  prominent  qualities  of 
bis  hero.  Every  page  bears  the  mai^  of  that  "  golden  pen' 
which  the  politic  Italian  reaerred  for  his  bvouriteB;  and  while 
thie  obnooa  partiality  may  put  the  reader  somewhat  on  hi>  gnardi 
it  giTes  an  interest  to  the  work,  inferior  to  none  other  of  his  agree- 
able compositions. 

The  most  impomng  of  the  Spanish  memt^  of  Chnualro,  in  bulk 
at  least,  is  the  "  Chronica  del  Gran  Capitan,"  Alcala,  1584.  Nic. 
Antonio  doubts  whether  the  author  were  Pulgsr,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Kings,  of  sueh  frequent  reference  in  the  Orana- 
dine  wars,  or  another  Pulgar  del  Salar,  as  he  is  called,  who  reedred 
the  honours  (€  kni^thood  from  King  Ferdinand  fat  his  valorous 
exptoita  against  the  Hoors.  (See  BibL  Nov.  tom.  i.  p.  3S7-)  With 
regard  to  the  first  Pulgar,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
lived  into  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  the  work 
composed  by  him,  so  far  fivm  bung  the  one  in  question,  was  S 
compendium,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Sumario  do  los  Hechos  del 
Oran  Captan,"  printed  as  early  as  1587,  at  Seville.  (See  the 
editor's  prologue  to  Pulgar's  Cronica  de  los  Beyes  Catolicos ;  ed. 
Valencia,  1780.)  Its  author,  therefore,  remuns  in  obscurity.  He 
Bustuns  no  great  damage  on  the  score  of  reputation,  however,  from 
this  circumstance,  as  hia  work  is  but  an  indifferent  Bpedmen  of  the 
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lich  old  Spaniah  chronicle,  exhitnting  moat  of  its  chiUBcteriatic 
blemiahes,  with  b.  very  Bin&ll  admixture  of  its  beautiee.  Tlie  long 
and  proBj  nairative  is  overloaded  witli  ttie  most  frivolous  details, 
trumpeted  forth  in  a  strun  of  glorification,  which  sometimes  dis- 
figuies  more  meritorious  compontions  in  the  Caatiliaa.  NoHung 
like  discrimination  of  character,  of  course,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
unvarying  swell  of  panegyric,  which  chums  for  its  subject  all  the 
extrav^ant  flights  of  a  hero  of  romance.  With  these  deductions, 
however,  and  a  libeml  allowance,  consequently,  for  the  nationality 
of  the  work,  it  has  conndentble  value  as  a  record  of  events  too  recent 
in  their  occurrence  to  be  seriously  de&ced  by  those  deeper  stfuns  of 
enoi  which  are  bo  apt  to  settle  on  the  weather-beaten  monuments 
of  antiquity.  It  has  accordingly  fi>rmed  a  principal  source  of  the 
"  Vida  del  Gran  Capitan,"  introduced  by  Quintana  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  Espaiioles  Celebres,"  printed  at  Madrid,  1807. 
This  memoir,  in  which  the  incidents  are  selected  with  discern- 
ment, displays  the  usual  freedom  and  vivacity  of  its  poetic  author. 
It  does  not  bring  tiie  general  politics  of  the  period  under  review, 
but  win  not  be  found  deficient  in  particulars  having  immediate 
connexion  with  the  personal  history  of  its  subject;  and,  on  the 
whole,  exhibits  in  an  agreeable  and  compendious  form  whatever  is 
of  most  interest  or  importance  for  the  general  reader. 

The  French  have  also  a  "  Histoire  de  Gonsalve  de  Cordoue," 
composed  by  Father  Duponcet,  a  Jesuit,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  Paris, 
1714.  Though  an  ambitious,  it  is  a  bungling  performance,  most 
unskilfully  put  tt^ether,  and  contains  qvute  as  much  of  what  its 
hero  did  not  do,  as  what  he  did.  The  prolixity  of  the  narrative  is 
not  even  relieved  by  that  piquancy  of  stylo  which  forms  some- 
thing like  a  substitute  for  thou^t  in  many  of  the  lower  order  (tf 
French  historians.  It  is  less  to  history,  however,  than  to  romance, 
that  the  French  public  is  indebted  for  its  conceptions  of  the  charac- 
ter  of  Oonsalvo  de  Cordova,  as  depicted  by  the  gaudy  peaidl  of  Flo- 
rian,  in  that  highly  poetic  colouring,  which  is  more  attractive 
to  the  majority  of  readers  than  the  cold  and  sober  delineations  of 
truth. 

The  contemporary  French  accounts  of  the  Neapohtan  wars  o^ 
Louis  XIL  are  extremely  meagre,  and  few  in  number.  The  moat 
striking,  on  the  whole,  is  IVAuton's  Chronicle,  composed  in  the  true 
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duTnlnnu  twi  of  old  Froinart,  but  tmibrtunately  tenninating  be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  fint  campaign.  St.  Geliua  and  Claude  Seyud 
toudi  Teiy  lightly  on  thii  part  of  their  Bubject,  Hiatory  becomea 
in  their  handB,  moreover,  little  better  than  fulsome  panegyric,  carried 
to  nich  a  ho^t,  indeed,  by  the  latter  writer,  aa  biouf^t  on  him 
the  moat  leyere  atiictures  from  hia  contemporaries ;  so  that  he  wa* 
compelled  to  take  up  the  pen  more  than  once  in  his  own  Tindica- 
tion.  The  M^moiree  de  Bayard,  Fleurange,  and  La  Tremouille,  bo 
difiiise  in  moat  military  details,  are  nearly  ulent  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  Nee^litan  war.  The  truth  ia,  tbe  subject  wai  too  ungrate- 
ful in  itself,  and  presented  too  unbroken  a  series  of  calamitiea  and 
de&ata  to  inrite  the  attention  of  the  French  historiana,  irtio  will- 
ingly turned  to  those  brilliant  passages  in  this  reign  more  soothii^ 
to  national  vanity. 

The  blank  has  been  filled  up,  or  rather  attempted  to  be  ao,  by 
ti»  aandiuty  of  their  later  writers.  Among  these,  oeeaaionally 
consulted  by  me,  are  Varillas,  whose  "  Histoire  de  Louis  XII " 
loose  as  it  is,  rests  on  a  somewhat  more  solid  basis  than  his  metft- 
phyucal  reveries,  assuming  the  title  of  "  Politique  de  Ferdinand," 
already  repeatedly  noticed ;  Oamier,  whose  perspicuous  narrative,  if 
inferior  to  thatof  Gaillard  in  acuteneas  and  epigrommaric  point,  makes 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  truth ;  and  lastly,  Sismondi,  who,  if  he 
may  be  charged  in  hia  "  Histoiie  des  Fian^aia"  with  many  of  the 
defecta  incident  to  indiscreet  rapidity  of  composition,  succeeds  by  a 
few  brief  and  animated  touchea  in  opening  deeper  viewa  into 
character  and  conduct  than  can  be  got  ftom  volumes  of  ordinary 
vmters. 

The  want  of  authentic  materials  for  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  is  S  subject  of  comphunt  with  French 
writm  themselves.  The  memoirs  of  the  period,  occufsed  with  the 
more  dazzling  military  transactians,  make  no  attempt  to  instruct 
us  in  the  interior  organization  or  policy  of  the  government.  One 
might  imagine  that  their  authors  lived  a  century  before  Phihppe  do 
Cominea,  instead  of  coming  after  him,  so  inferior  are  they,  in  all 
the  great  properties  of  historic  compoution,  to  this  eminent  states- 
man. The  French  saeofu  have  made  slender,  if  any,  contributions 
to  the  stock  of  original  documents  collected  more  than  two  ceU' 
turies  ago  by  Oodefroy  for  the  illustration  of  this  logn.    It  can 
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Bcaicely  be  BUppowd,  bowenr,  that  the  lalnuia  of  this  floriy  snti- 
quar;  exhausted  the  d^witment,  in  which  the  French  an  lidi  ber 
yond  all  othen,  and  that  thoK  who  work  the  wame  aaaa  battAa, 
■houU  not  find  Taluable  msteiiali  for  a  bnwdar  fiiandation  (€  thi* 
intciwting  portion  of  their  histoi;. 

It  i*  fiutunate  that  the  raerro  of  the  VnoA  in  ngard  to  thor 
rdatifflis  ^th  Italy  at  this  timet  has  beoi  abundantly  oMiipen- 
nted  by  the  loboun  of  the  most  eminent  contempoiaiy  writcn  of 
the  latter  country,  as  B«mbo,  Machiavelli,  Qiovio,  and  the  {duloeo- 
jriiic  Onicciaidini ;  whose  situation,  as  Italians,  enabled  them  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  histoiic  truth  undisturbed,  at  leait  1^ 
undoe  partiality  &r  other  of  the  two  great  riral  powen ;  whooa 
hi^  public  etations  introduced  them  to  the  principal  dianctos  of 
the  day,  and  to  springs  of  action  hidden  from  vulgar  eyes ;  and 
whose  superior  idence,  aa  well  as  genius,  qualified  than  for  rinng 
above  the  humble  level  <^  ganulous  ehionick  and  memoir  to  the 
classic  dignity  of  histoiy.  It  is  with  n^ret  that  we  must  now 
strike  into  a  track  imillumined  by  the  labours  of  thew  gmt  moa- 
ten  of  their  art  in  modwn  timet. 
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ILLNESS    AND    DEATH    OF    ISABELLA. — HER  CHA- 

KACTER. 

1504. 

Thb  acquisition  of  ao  important  kingdoiq  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  and  of  the  New  World  beyond  the 
waters,  which  promiaed  to  ponr  into  her  lap  all  the 
fabled  treasures  of  the  Indies,  was  rapidlj  raising 
Spain  to  the  first  rank  of  European  powers.  But  in 
this  noontide  of  her  success  she  was  to  experience  a 
fatal  shock  in  the  loss  of  that  illustrioua  personage 
who  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  presided  over  bar 
destinies.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  more 
than  once  the  declining  state  of  the  queen's  health 
during  the  last  few  years.  Her  constitution  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  incessant  personal  fotigues 
and  exposure,  and  by  the  unremitting  activity  of  h» 
mind.  It  bad  goffered  &r  more  severely,  however, 
from  a  series  of  heavy  domestic  calamities,  which 
had  fallen  on  her  with  little  intermission  since  the 
death  of  her  mother  in  1496.  The  next  year,  she 
followed  to  tite  grave  the  romaios  of  her  only  son, 
the  heir  and  hope  of  the  monarchy,  just  entering  on 
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his  prime ;  and,  in  the  succeeding,  was  called  on  to 
render  the  same  sad  offices  to  the  best-beloved  of  her 
daughters,  the  amiable  Queen  of  Portugal. 

The  severe  illness  occasioned  by  this  last  blow 
terminated  in  a  dejection  of  spirits,  from  which  she 
never  entirely  recovered.  Her  surviving  children 
were  removed  far  from  her  into  distant  lands ;  with 
the  occasional  exception,  indeed,  of  Joanna,  who 
caused  a  still  deeper  pang  to  her  mother's  afiection- 
ate  heart,  by  exhibiting  infirmities  which  justified 
the  most  melancholy  presages  for  the  future. 

Far  from  abandoning  herself  to  weak  and  useless 
repining,  however,  Isabella  sought  consolation  where 
it  was  best  to  be  found,  in  the  exerdses  of  piety,  and 
in  the  earnest  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  her 
exalted  station.  Accordingly,  we  find  her  attentive 
as  ever  to  the  minutest  interests  of  her  subjects ; 
supporting  her  great  minister  Ximenes  in  his  schemes 
of  reform,  quickening  the  zeal  for  discovery  in  the 
West,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1503,  on  the 
alarm  of  the  French  invasion,  rousing  her  dying 
enei^es  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  her  people. 
These  strong  mental  exertions,  however,  only 
accelerated  the  decay  of  her  bodily  strength,  which 
was  gradually  sinking  under  that  sickness  of  the 
heart  which  admits  of  no  cure,  and  scarcely  of 
consolation. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  very  year  she  had  de- 
clined so  visibly,  that  the  cortes  of  Castile,  much 
alarmed,  petitioned  her  to  provide  for  the  government 
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of  the  kingdom  after  her  decease,  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence or  incapacity  of  Joanna.*  She  seems  to  have 
rallied  in  some  measure  after  this,  but  it  was  onlj  to 
relapse  into  a  state  of  greater  debility,  as  her  spirits 
sunk  under  the  conviction,  which  now  forced  itself 
on  her,  of  her  daughter's  settled  insanity. 

Eariy  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1504, 
that  unfortunate  lady  embarked  for  Flanders,  where, 
soon  after  her  arrival,  the  inconstancy  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  own  ungovernable  sensilnUties  occa- 
sioned the  most  scandalous  scenes.  Philip  became 
openly  enamoured  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite ; 
and  bis  injured  wife,  in  a  [«roxysm  of  jealousy,  per- 
sonally assaulted  her  fair  rival  in  the  palace,  and 
caused  the  beautiful  locks,  which  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  her  fickle  husband,  to  be  shorn  fittm 
ber  head.  This  outrage  so  affected  Philip  that  he 
vented  his  indignation  against  Joanna  in  the  coatfsest 
and  most  unmanly  terms,  and  finally  refused  to  have 
any  further  intercourse  with  her.f 

The  account  of  this  disgraceful  scene  reached 
Castile  in  the  month  of  June.  It  occasioned  the 
deepest  chagrin  and  mortification  to  the  unhappy 
parents.  Ferdinand  soon  after  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
the  queen  was  seized  with  the  same  disorder,  accom- 
panied by  more  alarming  symptoms.    Her  illness 

*  Mariana,  torn.  iL  lib.  xxriiL  Epiet.  ep.  cclxxi.  cclxxii. — Alv. 

cap.  ii. — Zuiita,  ton.  t.  lib.  v.  Gomediu,  De  Beb.  Oest  Xime- 

cap.  Ixxxiv.  nil,  fbl.  46. — Carbajal,  Anales, 

t  Garibay,  Hist,  torn  iL  lib.  MS.afio  1504. 
xix.  c.  xvi— Pet*  Mtalji,  Opus 
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was  exaqioiited  by  anxiety  for  her  husband,  and 
she  refused  to  credit  the  favourable  reports  of  his 
phyEddaDf^  while  he  was  detained  from  her  preseuce* 
His  vigoroQi  ctmstitutum,  however,  threw  off  the 
malady,  while  hen  gradually  foiled  uoder  it.  Her 
tender  heart  was  more  keenly  sensible  than  his  to 
the  unhappy  condition  of  their  child,  and  to 
tbe  gloomy  prospects  which  awaited  her  beloved 
Castile.* 

Her  fiiitUiil  follower.  Martyr,  was  with  the  court 
at  this  time  in  Medius  del  Campo.  In  a  fetter  to 
the  Count  de  Tendilla,  dated  October  7th,  he  states 
that  the  most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
by  the  physicians  for  the  queen's  fate.  "  Her  wh(^ 
system,"  be  says,  '*is  pervaded  by  a  consuming 
fever.  She  loathes  food  of  every  kind,  and  is  tor' 
mented  with  incessant  thirst,  while  tbe  disorder  has 
all  the  appearances  of  terminating  in  a  dropsy ."f 

In  the  mean  while,  Isabella  lost  nothing  of  her 
solicitude  for  the  wel&re  of  her  peof^,  and  the  great 
concerns  of  government.  While  reclining,  as  she 
was  obliged  to  do  great  part  of  the  day,  on  her 
couch,  she  listened  to  the  redtal  or  readmg  of  what- 
ever occurred  of  interest  at  home  or  abroad.  She 
gave  audience  to  distinguished  foreigoers,  especially 
such  Italians  as  could  acquaint  herewith  particulars 
of  the  late  war,  and  above  all  in  regard  to  Gonsalvo 
de  CMdova,  in  whose  fortunes  she  had  always  taken 

■  Aim.  Qonwdoi,  foL  46,     —  Oilindei  de  Ovbajal,  HS. 
47. —  PeL  Martyr,  ep.  ccbudii.     aiio  1504. 
t  Opus  EpisL  ep.  cdxxiv. 
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the  livetieat  concern.*  She  receiTed  with  pleasure, 
too,  nx^  intelligent  travellers  as  her  renown  had  at- 
tracted to  die  Castilian  comt.  She  drew  forth  their 
stores  of  Tarious  information,  and  dismissed  them, 
says  a  writer  of  the  age,  penetrated  with  the  deepest 
admirati<m  of  that  masculine  strength  ^  mind  which 
snatained  her  so  nobly  under  the  weight  of  a  mortal 
malady.f 

This  malady  was  now  rai»dly  gaming  ground. 
On  the  15th  of  October  we  have  another  epistle  of 
Mar^,  of  the  following  melancholy  teuor.  "  You 
ask  me  respecting  the  state  of  the  queen's  health. 
We  sit  sorrowful  in  the  palace  all  day  long,  tremb- 
lin^y  waiting  the  hour  when  religion  and  virtue 
shall  quit  the  earth  with  ho*.  Let  us  pray  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  follow  bneafter  where  she  is 
soon  to  go.  She  so  &r  transcends  all  human  excel- 
loioe,  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  mortality 
about  her.  She  can  hardly  be  said  to  die,  bat  to 
pass  into  a  nobler  existence,  which  should  rather  ex- 

*  A   ahort  time  before  her  duced  to  the  queen  st  tbia  time, 

death,  ihe  reoetTed  a  vint  &om  wsi  h  celebrated  Venetian  tia- 

the  distinguished  officer,  Proe-  veller,  named  Vianelli,  who  pre- 

pen  Colonns.     The  Italian  no-  sented  her  with  a  croga  of  pure 

ble,  on  being  pieaented  to  King  gold  ut   with  [areciouB  atones, 

Ferdinand,  told  him  that  "he  among  which  was  a  carbuncle 

had  oome  to  €a>til€  to  behold  of  inestimable  value.  The  li- 
the woman  who  from  her  nek  .  beral  Italian  met  irith  rather 

bed  ruled  the  world ;  "  ver  una  an  micourtly  rebuke  from  Xi- 

•eKora  que  dude  la  cama  man-  menee,  who  told  him,  on  leav- 

dava    al    mundo."     Sandoval,  ing  the  presence,  that  "  he  had 

Hilt,  de  Carlos  V.  Umo.  i.  p.  8.  nther  have  the  money  his  dia- 

f  Alv.  Oomedus,  De  ReU  monds  cost,   to  spend  in   the 

GeaU  Ximen.  fbh  47.  service  of  the  church,  than  all 

Among  the  foipgners  intra-  the  gems  of  the  Indies."    Ibid. 
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cite  our  envy  than  our  sorrow.  She  leaves  the  world 
filled  with  her  renown,  and  she  goes  to '  enjoy  life 
eternal  with  her  God  in  heaven.  I  write  this,"  he 
concludes,  "  between  hope  and  fear,  while  the  breath 
is  still  fluttering  within  her."* 

The  deepest  gloom  now  overspread  the  nation. 
Even  Isabella's  long  illness  had  failed  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  her  faithful  people  for  the  sad  catastrophe. 
They  recalled  several  ominous  circumstances  which 
had  before  escaped  their  attention.  In  the  preceding 
spring,  an  earthquake,  accompanied  by  a  tremend- 
ous hurricane,  such  as  the  oldest  men  did  not  re- 
member, had  visited  Andalusia,  and  especially  Car- 
mona,  a  place  belon^ng  to  the  queen,  and  occasion- 
ed frightful  desolation  there.  The  superstitious  Spa- 
niards now  read  in  these  portents  the  prophetic 
signs  by  which  Heaven  announces  some  great  cala- 
mity. Prayers  were  put  up  in  every  temple ;  pro. 
cessions  and  pilgrimages  made  in  every  part  of  the 
country  for  the  recovery  of  their  beloved  sovereign — 
but  in  vain.f 

Isabella,  in  the  mean  time,  was  deluded  with  no 
false  hopes.  She  felt  too  surely  the  decay  of  her 
bodily  strength,  and  she  resolved  to  perform  what 
temporal  duties  yet  remained  for  her,  while  her  fa- 
culties were  still  unclouded. 

Od  the  ISth  of  October,  Id04,  she  executed  that 

*  Opus  Epat.  ep.  cclxxTi.  1504.  —  Goribay,  torn.  ii.  lib. 

f  Cura  de  Iob  PalacioB,  MS.  xix.  c  xvL  —  Zunigs,  Analea 
cap.  cc  CO.— Carbdjal,  MS.  aiio     de  Sevilla,  pp.  423,  424. 
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cdebrated  testament,  which  reflects  so  dearl;^  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  her  mind  and  character.  She 
begins  with  prescribing  the  arrangements  for  her 
burial.  She  orders  her  remains  to  be  transported  to 
Granada,  to  the  Franciscan  monasterj  of  Santa  Isa- 
bella in  the  Alhambra,  and  there  deposited  in  a  low 
and  humble  sepulchre,  without  other  memorial  than 
s  plain  inscription  on  it.  "  But,"  she  continues, 
"  should  the  king  my  lord  prefer  a  sepulchre  in 
some  other  |dace,  then  my  will  is  that  my  body  be 
there  transported,  and  laid  by  his  side;  that  the 
union  we  have  enjoyed  in  this  world,  and,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  may  hope  again  for  our  souls  in 
heaven,  may  be  represented  by  our  bodies  in  the 
earth."  Then,  desirous  of  correcting  by  her  exam- 
ple, in  this  last  act  of  her  life,  the  wasteful  pomp  of 
funeral  obsequies,  to  which  the  Castilians  were  ad- 
dicted, she  commands  that  her  own  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  plainest  and  most  unostentatious  man- 
ner, and  that  the  sum  saved  by  this  economy  should 
be  distributed  in  alms  among  the  poor. 

She  next  provides  for  several  charities,  assigning, 
among  others,  marriage  portions  for  poor  maidens, 
and  a  considerable  sum  for  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tian captives  in  Barbary.  &3ie  enjoins  the  punctual 
dischaige  of  all  her  personal  debts  within  a  year ; 
she  retrenches  superfluous  offices  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  revokes  all  such  grants,  whether  in  the 
forms  of  lands  or  annuities,  as  she  conceives  to  have 
been  made  without  sufficient  warrant.    She  incul- 
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cates  OQ  her  successors  the  importance  of  maintmn- 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  royal  doraains,  and,  above 
all,  never  to  divest  themselves  of  their  title  to  the 
important  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

After  this,  she  comes  to  the  soccesdon  of  the 
crovn,  which  she  settles  on  the  lo&nta  Joanna  as 
"  queen  proprietor,"  and  the  Archduke  Philip  as  her 
husband.  She  gives  them  much  good  counsel  r&> 
specting  their  future  administration ;  enjoining  them, 
as  they  would  secure  the  love  and  obedience  of  their 
subjects,  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  realm,  to  appoint  no  foreigner  to  office, 
—  an  error  into  which  Philip's  connexions,  she  saw, 
would  be  vefy  likely  to  betray  them,  —  end  to  make 
no  laws  nor  ordinances,  "  which  necessarily  require 
the  consent  of  cortes,**  during  their  absence  from 
the  kingdom.*  She  commends  to  them  the  same 
conjugal  harmony  which  had  ever  subsisted  between 
her  and  her  husband ;  she  beseeches  them  to  show 
the  latter  all  the  deference  and  filial  affection  "  due 
to  him  beyond  every  other  parent,  for  his  eminent 
virtues ;"  and  finally  inculcates  on  them  the  most 
tender  r^ard  for  the  liberties  and  wel&re  of  their 
sntfjects. 

She  next  comes  to  the  great  quertion  proposed  by 

*  "  Ni  ftgan  fueis  de  loa  di-  cuims  Varios,  p.  343;)  an  ho- 

choB   mil  Beynos  §  Senoriot,  nounl:^  teabnony  to  the  legu- 

Leyes,  e  PtematicM,  ni  las  otraa  latire  rif^ts  ofcoitei,  vhich  con- 

cont  que  en  Cortes  «e  deven  ha-  trasU  strongly  with  the  despotic 

■ei  aggund  las  Leye«  de  ellos ;"  assumption  of  preoedii^  andnie- 

(Testamento,  af.  Donner,  Dis-  oae<^  princes. 
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the  cortes  of  1503,  respecting  the  government  of  the 
realm  in  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  Joanna.  She 
declares  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  with 
the  advice  of  many  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the 
kingdom,  she  appoints  King  Ferdinand  her  husband 
to  be  sole  r^nt  of  Castile  in  that  exigency,  until 
the  majority  of  her  grandson  Charles ;  being  led  to 
this,  she  adds,  **  by  the  consideration  of  the  mag- 
nanimity and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  king  my 
lord,  as  well  as  his  large  experience,  and  the  great 
profit  vhich  win  redound  to  the  state  from  his  wise 
and  beneficent  rule."  She  expresses  her  sincere 
conviction,  that  his  past  conduct  affords  sufficient 
guarantee  for  his  faithful  administration  ;  but,  in 
compliance  with  established  usage,  requires  the  cus- 
tomary oath  from  him  on  entering  on  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

She  next  makes  a  specific  provision  for  her  hus- 
band's personal  maintenance,  which,  "  although  less 
than  she  could  wish,  and  far  less  than  he  deserves, 
considering  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  the 
stat^"  she  settles  at  one  half  of  all  the  net  proceeds 
and  profits  accruing  from  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries in  the  West ;  tt^ther  with  10,000,000  mrs. 
annually,  assigned  on  the  alcaralas  of  the  grand- 
masterships  of  the  military  orders. 

After  some  additional  regulations,  respecting  the 
deicent  of  the  crown  on  failure  of  Joanna's  lineal 
heirs,  she  recommends  in  the  kindest  and  most  em- 
phatic terms  to  her  successors  the  various  members 
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of  her  honsehold,  and  her  personal  ftiends,  among 
whom  we  find  the  names  of  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Moja,  (Beatrice  de  Bobadilla,  the  com- 
panion of  her  youth,)  and  Gardlasso  de  la  V^a,  tite 
accomplished  minister  to  the  papal  court. 

And  lastiy,  concluding  in  the  same  beautiful  strain 
of  conjugal  tenderness  in  which  she  b^an,  she  says, 
**  I  beseech  the  king  my  lord,  that  he  will  accept  all 
tnj  jewels,  or  such  as  he  shall  select,  so  that  seeing 
them  be  may  be  reminded  of  the  singular  love  I 
always  t>ore  him,  while  living,  and  that  I  am  now 
waiUng  for  him  in  a  better  world;  by  which  re- 
membrance he  may  be  encouraged  to  live  the  more 
juBtly  and  holily  in  this." 

Six  executors  were  named  to  the  will.  The  two 
principal  were  the  king  and  the  primate  Ximenes, 
who  had  full  powers  to  act  in  conjunction  with  any 
one  of  the  others.* 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  minutdy  on  the  details  of 
Isabella's  testament,  irom  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
her  constancy  in  her  dying  hour  to  the  principles 
which  had  governed  her  through  Ufe  ;  of  her  expan- 
sive and  sagacious  policy ;  her  prophetic  insight  into 
the  evils  to  result  from  her  death — evils,  alas !  whidi 
no  forecast  could  avert ;  her  scrupulous  attention  to 

'  I  have  before  me  three  co-  a  third  publlBhed  in  DonDer*! 

pea  of  Isabella's  testameat ;  one  Discunoa    Varioi   de   Historia, 

in  MS.  ap.  Carbajal,  Anales,  aiio  pp.  814 — 388.   I  am  not  aware 

1504  ;  a  second  printed  in  Mon-  that  it  has  been  printed  else- 

fbrt'i  beautiful  edition  of  Man-  where, 
ana,  toin>  ix.  Apend.  No>  1 ;  and 
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all  her  personal  obligations  ;  and  tbat  warm  attach- 
ment to  her  friends,  which  could  never  &Iter  while  a 
poise  beat  in  her  bosom. 

After  performing  this  duty,  she  dailj  grew  weaker, 
the  powers  of  her  mind  seeming  to  brighten  as  those 
of  her  body  declined.  The  concerns  of  her  govern^ 
ment  still  occupied  her  thoughts,  and  several  public 
measures,  which  she  had  postponed  through  urgency 
of  other  business,  or  growing  infirmities,  pressed  so 
heavily  on  her  heart,  that  she  made  them  the  subject 
of  a  codicil  to  her  former  will.  It  was  executed  Novem- 
ber 33rd,  ]  d04,  only  three  days  before  her  death. 

Three  of  the  provisions  contained  in  it  are  too  re< 
markable  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  first  concerns  the 
codification  of  the  laws.  For  this  purpose,  the  queen 
appoints  a  commission  to  make  a  new  digest  of  the 
statutes  and  pragmaticas,  the  contradictory  tenor  of 
which  still  occasioned  much  embarrassment  in  Casti- 
lian  jurisprudence.  Thb  was  a  subject  she  always 
had  much  at  heart ;  but  do  nearer  approach  had 
been  made  to  it  than  the  valuable  though  insuffi- 
cient work  of  Montalvo  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  precautions,  none 
more  effectual  was  destined  to  take  place  till  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.* 

The  second  item  had  reference  to  the  natives  of 

*  The  Ordenan^ai  Realee  de  nerol  legiBlation  of  this  reign ;  a 

Montalvo,  published  1484,  and  particular  account  of  which  the 

the  Pragmaticaade  Ramirez,  first  reader  may  find  in  P.  i.  chap.  ri. 

printed  1 503,  comprehend  the  ge-  and  P.  u.  i^.  xxvi.  ofthis  History. 
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the  New  World.  Gross  abuses  had  arisen  there  since 
the  partial  revival  of  the  repartimientos,  although  Las 
Casas  says,  "  intelligence  of  this  was  carefully  kept 
from  the  ears  of  the  queen."*  Some  vague  appre- 
hension of  the  truth,  however,  appears  to  have  forced 
itself  on  her ;  and  she  enjoins  her  successors,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  to  quicken  the  good  woil:  of 
converting  and  dvilidng  the  poor  Indians,  to  treat 
them  with  the  greatest  gentleness,  and  redress  any 
wrongs  they  may  have  suffered  in  their  persons  or 
property. 

Lastly,  she  expresses  her  douhts  as  to  the  l^;ality 
of  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  alcavalas,  constituting 
the  principal  income  of  the  crown.  She  directs  a 
commission  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  originally 
intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  if  this  were  done  with 
the  free  consent  of  the  people ;  enjoining  her  hdrs, 
in  that  event,  to  collect  the  tax  so  that  it  should 
press  least  heavily  on  her  subjects.  Should  it  be 
found  otherwise,  however,  she  directs  that  the  le- 
^slature  be  summoned  to  devise  proper  measures  for 

*  Laa  Casas,  who  will  not  cease,  parcequ'eUe  ne  ceseait  da 

be  suspected  of  sycophancy,  re-  reconunander  de  trailer  les  In- 

maiks,  in  his  narratiTe  of  the  diens  avec  douceur,  et  de  ne  rien 

destruction  of  the  Indies,  "  Les  n6gligeTpauileBrendreheureux: 

plus   grandes    horreuTS   de   ces  /at  tnt,  atTui  gut  beaueoup  ifEt- 

gueTTee  et  de  cette  boucherie  com-  pagnal*,  les  lettret  quelle  Serimut 

mencerent  ausaitot  qu'on  sut  en  dee  tujet,  et  let  ordre*  qu'eUe  «n- 

Amerique  que  la  reine  Isabelle  vot/ait ;  ce  qui  prouvt  que  eette 

venait  de  mourir;    car  jusqu'  admiraUe  reine  aurait  mis ^n  d 

alora  il  ne  s'et^t  paa  commis  iaiU  de  eruaiith  ei  elle  avail  pu 

Butant  de  crimes  dans  Vile  Es-  /es  rwinaitre."     Gi^iivres,  tiid. 

pagnole,  et  I'on  avait  m^me  eu  de  LlorenU,  toni.  L  p.  21. 
Boin  de  les  cacher  a  cette  prin- 
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eap^ying  the  wants  of  the  crown,  —  "  measures  de* 
peoding  £»  their  validity  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
sutgects  of  the  realm."* 

Such  were  the  dying  words  of  this  admirable 
woman,  displaying  the  same  respect  for  the  rif^ts 
and  liberties  of  the  nation  which  she  had  shown 
through  life,  and  striving  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
her  benign  administration  to  the  most  distant  and 
barbarous  r^ons  under  her  sway.  These  two  docu- 
ments were  a  precious  ]^;acy  bequeathed  to  her  pecH 
pie,  to  guide  them  when  the  light  of  her  personal  ex- 
ample should  be  withdrawn  for  ever. 

The  queen's  signature  to  the  codicil,  which  still 
exists  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  royal  library  at 
Madrid,  shows,  by  its  irregular  and  scarcely  legible 
characters,  die  feeble  state  to  which  she  was  then  re- 
duced.f  She  had  now  adjusted  all  her  worldly  con- 
cerns, and  she  prepared  to  devote  herself,  during  the 
brief  space  which  remained,  to  those  of  a  higher  nft> 
ture.  It  was  but  the  last  act  of  a  life  of  preparation. 
She  had  the  misfortune,  common  to  persons  of  her 
rank,  to  be  separated  in  her  last  moments  from  those 
whose  filial  tenderness  might  have  done  so  much  to 
soften  the  bitterness  of  death.  But  she  had  the  good 
fortune,  most  rare,  to  have  secured  for  this  trying 
hour  the  solace  of  disinterested  friendship ;  for  she 

*  The  original  codicil  ie  itill  t  Clemendn  bus  given  a  fao 

preserred  among  the  MSS.  of  the  rimile  of  thia  lost  lignatuTe  of 

royal  library  at  Madrid.    It  is  the  queen  in  the  Mem.  de  Acad. 

appended  to  the  queen's  testa-  de  Hist.  torn.  ri>  II  xxi. 

ment  in  the  weilu  before  noticed. 
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beheld  around  her  the  friends  of  ha  childhood,  form- 
ed and  proved  in  the  dark  season  of  adversity. 

As  she  saw  them  bathed  in  tears  around  her  bed, 
she  calmly  said,  "  Do  uot  weep  for  me,  nor  waste 
your  time  in  fruitless  prayers  for  my  recovery,  but 
pray  rather  for  the  salvation  of  my  souL"*  On  re- 
ceiving the  extreme  unction,  she  refused  to  have  her 
feet  exposed,  as  was  usual  on  that  occasion ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  occurring  at  a  time  when  there 
can  be  no  suspicion  of  affectation,  is  often  notii^  by 
Spanish  writers  as  a  proof  of  that  sensitive  delicacy 
and  decorum  which  distinguished  her  through  li&.t 
At  length,  having  received  the  sacraments,  and  per- 
formed all  the  offices  of  a  sincere  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, she  gently  expired  a  little  before  noon,  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  S6th,  1504,  in  the  fifly-fburth 
year  of  her  age,  and  thirtieth  of  her  reign4 

"  My  hand,"  says  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  the  same  day  to  the  Archbishop  of  Granada, 
''  falls  powerless  by  my  side,  for  very  sorrow.  The 
world  has  lost  its  noblest  ornament ;  a  loss  to  be  de- 
plored not  only  by  Spain,  which  she  has  so  long 
carried  forward  in  the  career  of  glory,  but  by  every 
nation  in  Christendom ;  for  she  was  the  mirror  of 
every  virtue,  the  shield  of  the  innocent,  and  an 
avenging  sword  to  the  wiclced.    I  know  none  of  her 

•  L.  M.  Sictilo,  Coeae  Me-  torn.  vi.  p.  572. — L.  M.  Siculo, 

mor.  fol.  187 — Garibay,  torn,  fol,  187. — Garibay,  ubi  sup. 
ii.  lib.  %ix.  cap.  XYi.  J  j^,^  ^  j^^    ^p^ 

t  Arevalo,  htor.  lUentins,  33nd,   liSl,  and  ascended  the 

US.  ap.  Hem.  de  Ac  de  Hist,  throne,  Dec.  Uth,  1474. 
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sex,  in  andent  or  modern  times,  who  in  my  jud^eDt 
is  at  all  worthy  to  be  named  with  this  incomparaUe 
lady."» 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  preparations  for 
transporting  the  queen's  body  unenbalmed  to  Gra- 
nada, in  strict  conformity  to  her  orders.  It  was  es- 
corted  by  a  numerous  train  of  cavaliers  and  eccle- 
dastics,  among  whom  was  the  &ithfiil  Martyr.  The 
procession  b^n  its  mournful  march  the  day  follow- 
ing her  death,  taking  the  route  through  Arevalo, 
Toledo,  and  Jaen.  Scarcely  had  it  left  Medina  del 
Campo,  when  a  tremendous  tempest  set  in,  which 
continued  with  little  interruption  during  the  whole 
journey.  The  roads  were  rendered  nearly  impass- 
able; the  bridges  swept  away,  the  small  streams 
swollen  to  the  size  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  level  coun- 
try buried  under  a  deluge  of  water.  Neither  sun 
nor  stars  were  seen  during  their  whole,  prepress. 
The  horses  and  mules  were  borne  down  by  the  tor- 
rents, and  the  riders  in  several  instances  perished 
with  them.  " Never,"  exclaims  Martyr,  "did  I  en- 
counter such  perils  in  the  whole  of  my  hazardous 
pilgrimage  to  Kgypt-^f 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  December,  the  me- 
lancholy and  wayworn  cavalcade  reached  the  place 
of  its  destination ;  and  amidst  the  wild  strife  of 
the  elements  the  peaceful  remains  of  Isabella  were 
laid,  with  simple  solemnities,  in  the  Franciscan  mon- 
astery of  the  Alhambra.    Here,  under  the  shadow 

■  Optu  EpUt.  ep.  cclxxix.  doe^  not  esagga»t«  the  language 

t  Ibid.  «p.  cclzxs. — The  text     of  the  efnetle. 
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of  thoee  renerable  MoA^m  towers,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  capital,  which  her  noble  coastaacj  had  re- 
covered for  her  couotry,  they  continued  to  repose  till 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  be  laid  by  his  ade  in  the  statdy  maiuo- 
leum  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Granada.* 

I  shall  defer  the  review  of  Qoeen  Isabella's  ad- 
nuoistration,  until  it  can  be  done  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Ferdinand ;  and  shall  confine  myself  at 
present  to  the  consideration  of  such  prominent  tr^ts 
of  her  character  as  have  been  su^ested  by  the  pre^ 
ceding  history  of  her  life. 

Her  person,  as  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the 
narrative,  was  of  the  middle  height^  and  well  propor- 
tioned. She  had  a  dear,  fresh  complexion,  with 
light  blue  eyes  and  aubum  bur, — a  style  of  beauty 
exceedingly  rare  in  Spain.  Her  features  were  re- 
gular, and  universally  allowed  to  be  uncommonly 
haddsome.f     The  iUusion   which  attaches  to  rank, 

*  Bernaldei,  MS.   c^    ccL  L.  M.  Sicdo  tays, "  Todo  1o  que 

— Caibajal,  MS.  aiio  1504^—  avia  en  «t  rey  de  dignidad,  w 

Gaiibay,  toin.  ii.  lib.  xix.  cap.  hallava  en  la  reyna  de  gFunoaa 

xtI. — Zurita,  tom.  T.  lib.  t.  cap.  bermoeura,  y  en  entramboa  se 

Ixxziv. — Nava^eio,  Viag^o  in  mcntnTa  una  majestad  Tene- 

Spagna,  fbL  23.  rable,  aimquea  juyziodemuchoa 
la  reyna  em  de  mayor  heimoiu- 

t  The  Curate  de  lOB  PaladoB  ra."(CosaaMemonibleB,fbLl82.) 

remarks  of  her,   "Fue  muger  And  Oviedo,  who  hod  likewiw 

heimosa,  de  muy  gentil  cueipo,  frequent  opportumtiei  of  penson- 

e  gesto,  e  compoiidon."  (Cap.  al  observation,  does  not  hen- 

cd.)     FulgBT,  another  contem-  tate  to  declare,  "  En  heimoflura 

porary,  eulogizes  "  el  mirar  mui  puettas  delante  de  S.  A,  todaa 

sraciosB,  y  honesto,  las  bcciouea  las  mugeres  que    yo  he  visto, 

del  roBtro  bien  puestas,  la  caia  ninguna  vi  tan  gracioaa,  ni  tanto 

toda  muy  hermoBa."     (Cronica  de  ver  como  ni  persona-"  Quin- 

de  los  Beyes  Cat  P.  ,  cap.  iv.)  cuagenas,  MS- 
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more  especially  when  nnited  with  engagiog  mannen, 
might  lead  us  to  suspect  some  exaggeration  in  the 
encomiums  so  liberallj  lavished  on  her.  But  they 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  justified  by  the ' 
portraits  that  remain  of  her,  which  comMue  a  fiuilt- 
less  symmetry  of  features  with  singular  sweetnett 
and  intelligence  of  expression. 

Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and  [deasiog. 
They  were  marked  by  a  natural  dignity  and  a  mo- 
dest  reserve,  tempered  by  an  affability  which  flowed 
from  the  kindliness  of  her  disposidon.  ^e  was  the 
last  person  to  be  approached  with  undue  familiarity; 
yet  the  respect  which  she  imposed  was  mingled  with 
the  strongest  feelings  of  devotion  and  love.  She 
showed  great  tact  in  accommodating  herself  to  the 
peculiar  situation  and  character  of  those  around  her. 
She  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and 
shrunk  from  none  of  the  hardships  of  war.  During 
the  reforms  introduced  into  the  religious  houses,  she 
visited  the  nunneries  in  person,  taking  her  needle- 
work with  her,  and  passing  the  day  in  the  society  of 
the  inmates.  When  travelling  in  Galicia,  she  attired 
herself  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  borrowing  for 
that  purpose  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
ladies  there,  and  letuming  them  with  liberal  addi- 
tions.* By  this  condescending  and  captivating  de- 
portment, a^  well  as  by  her  higher  qualities,  she 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  her  turbulent  subjects 
which  no  King  of  Spain  could  ever  boast. 

*  Mem.  de  la  K.  Acad  de  Hist.  torn.  vi.  IluBt  yUL 
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She  apoke  the  CastiUan  with  much  elegance  and 
correctness.  She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse, 
which,  though  generally  of  a  serious  complexion,  was 
occasionally  seasoned  with  agreeable  sallies,  some  of 
which  have  passed  into  proverbs.*  She  was  tempe- 
rate eren  to  abstemiousness  in  her  diet,  seldom  or 
never  tasting  wine ;  f  and  so  frugal  in  her  table,  that 
the  daily  expenses  for  herself  and  family  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  moderate  sum  of  forty  ducats.^  She  was 
equally  simple  and  economical  in  her  apparel.  On 
all  public  occasions,  indeed,  she  displayed  a  royal 
magnificence  ;  §  but  she  had  no  relish  for  it  io  pri- 
vate, and  she  freely  gave  away  her  clothes  ||  and 
jewels,!  as  presents  to  her  friends.  Naturally  of  a 
sedate,  though  cheerAil  temper,**  she  had  little  taste 


'  *  Mem.  de  Acad,  ubi  supra. 
:  t  L.  Marinteo  Siculo,  foL  1 82. 
— Piilgar,  Cronica  de  Itw  Reyes, 
P.  i.  cap.  W. 

I  Mem.  de  Acad,  de  Hist, 
torn.  -n.  p.  sua. 

§  Such  occasions  have  rare 
chanm,  of  couiae,  for  the  go»- 
uping  chroniclera  of  the  period. 
See,  among  others,  the  gorgeoiu 
ceremonial  of  the  baptism  and 
preaentation  of  Prince  John  at 
SevLQe,  147S,  as  related  by  the 
good  ciu^te  de  Ids  PaUcios, 
(cap.  xxxii.  xxiiii.  MS.)  "  Isa- 
bella was  surrounded  andserved," 
lays  Pulgar,  "  by  grandees  and 
lords  of  the  highest  rank,  so  that 
it  was  said  she  maintained  too 
great  pomp— joonyw  denuuiada." 

" — -■»  de  loe  Reyee,  P.  i.  cap. 


II  Florez  quotes  a  passage 
fiom  on  original  letter  of  the 
queen,  written  soon  after  one 
of  her  progresses  into  Galicia, 
showing  her  habitual  liberality 
in  this  way.  "  Decid  a  Doiia 
Luisa,  que  porque  vengo  de  Ga- 
licia desecha  de  vestidos,  no  le 
envio  para  su  hennana ;  que  no 
tengo  agora  cosa  buena;  maa 
yo  ge  los  enviare  presto  buenos." 
Reynas  CatoL  torn.  iL  p.  639. 

4.  See  the  magnificent  inTen- 
tory  of  jewels  presented  to  her 
daughter-in-law  Margaret  of 
Austria,  and  to  her  daughter 
Maria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  ap. 
Mem.  de  Acad.  torn.  vi.  llust. 


•■  "  Alegre,"  says  the  author 
of.the  Cairo  de  las  Donas,  "de 
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for  the  frivolous  aiDusemeats  which  make  up  so 
much  of  a  court  life  ;  and,  if  she  encouraged  the  pre- 
sence of  minstrels  and  musidans  in  her  palace,  it 
was  to  wean  her  young  nobility  from  the  coarser 
and  less  intellectual  pleasures  to  which  they  were 
addicted.* 

Among  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  was  her  magnanimity.  She  betrayed  no- 
thing little  or  selfish  in  thooght  or  action.  Her 
schemes  were  vast,  and  executed  in  the  same  noble 
spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  She  never 
employed  doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures,  but 
the  most  direct  and  open  policy.f  She  scorned  to 
avul  herself  of  advantages  offered  by  the  perfidy  of 
others.}  Where  she  had  once  given  her  confidence, 
she  gave  her  hearty  and  steady  support ;  and  she 
was  scrupulous  to  redeem  any  pledge  she  had  made 
to  those  who  ventured  in  her  cause,  however  unpo- 
pular. She  sustained  ^menea  in  all  bis  obnoxious 
but  salutary  reforms.  She  seconded  Columbus  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  arduous  enterprise,  and  shielded 
him  from  the  calumny  of  his  enemies.  She  did  the 
same  good  service  to  her  favourite  Oonsalvo  de  Coi^ 
dova ;  and  the  day  of  her  death  was  felt,  and,  as  it 

una  alalia  hotiesta  y  mui  me-  maiuiaiiiientoB  fiiesen  complidos 

nirada."     Ibid.  p.  558.  con  diligenciA."  —  Pulgar,  Cro- 

•  Among  the  retdnera  of  the  nica,  P.  i.  cap.  iv, 
court,    Bemaldez    noticea    "la 

moltitud  de  poetaa,  de  trobo-  i  See  a  remaiiable  instance 

doKi,  e  muaicos  de  todat  partcB."  of  this  in  her  treatment  of  the 

Cap.  cd.  MS.  Pithless  Juoa  de  Conal  noticed 

f  "Queriaque  sub  cartas  6  inParti.chap.x.ofthiBHistor7, 
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proved,  truly  felt  by  both,  as  the  last  of  their  good 
fortune.*  Arti5ce  and  duplicity  were  so  dihorrent 
to  her  character,  and  so  averse  from  her  domestic 
policy,  that  when  they  appear  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  Spain  it  is  certainly  not  imputable  to  her.  She 
was  incapable  of  harbouring  a  petty  diatmst  or  la- 
tent malice ;  and,  although  stem  in  the  execution  and 
exactions  of  public  justice,  made  the  most  generous 
allowance,  and  even  sometimes  advances,  to  those 
who  had  personally  injured  her.f 

But  the  principle  which  gave  a  peculiar  colouring 
to  every  feature  of  Isabella's  mind  was  piety.  It 
shone  forth  from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul  with  a 
heavenly  radiance  which  illuminated  her  whole  cha- 
racter. Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had  been  pass- 
ed in  the  rugged  school  of  adversity,  under  the  eye 
of  a  mother  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mind  such 
strong  principles  of  religion  as  nothing  in  after  life 
had  power  to  shake.    At  an  early  age,  in  the  fiower 

*  The  melancholy  tone  of  fotebatur,  rege  ipso  quanquam 
ColnmbuH*H  correipondence  &fter  mintu  benigno  pammque  liberali 
the  queen's  death  showa  too  well  nuuquom  regime  voluntati  ra- 
the colour  of  hiB  fortunes  and  luctari  auto.  Id  Ter6  pneclare 
feelings.  (Navarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  tanquam  veiismmum  apparuit 
341,  et  seq.)  The  sentiments  of  elatA  reginft."  Vitaa  lU.  Viro- 
the  Great  Captun  were  still  more  rum,  p.  275. 
unequivocallj  expressed,  accord- 
ing to  GioTio.  "  Nee  multia  t  The  reader  may  recall  a 
inde  djebua  Regina  &to  conces-  striking  example  of  this',  in  the 
nt,  incredibili  cum  dolore  atque  early  part  of  her  reign,  in  her 
jactaik  Gonsalvi ;  nam  ah  eS  great  tenderness  and  lorbeaiance 
tanqkiam  alumnus,  ac  in  ejus  re-  towards  the  humours  of  Carillo, 
gi&  educatUB,  cuncta  qu»  exop-  Archbithop  of  Toledo,  her  quon- 
tari  poBient  virtutis  et  dignita-  dam  friend,  but  then  her  most 
til  incrementa  ademptinn  fuiise  implacable  tbe. 
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of  youth  end  beauty,  she  vraa  introduced  to  her 
brother's  court ;  but  its  blandishments,  so  dazzling 
to  a  young  imagioation,  had  no  power  over  hers; 
for  she  was  surrounded  by  a  moral  atmosphere  of 
purity, 

"  DriTing  bi  off  each  thing  of  nn  uid  guilt."* 
Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  that,  though 
encompassed  by  false  fiiends  and  open  enemies,  not 
the  slightest  reproach  was  breathed  on  her  fair  name 
in  this  corrupt  and  calumnious  court. 

She  gave  a  liberal  portion  of  her  time  to  private 
devotions,  as  well  as  to  the  public  exerdses  of  reli- 
gion.!   ^^  expended  lai^  sums  in  useful  charities. 


t  "  Era  tsnto,"  saya  L.  M. 
Siculo,  "  el  ardor  y  diligencis 
que  tenia  oerca  el  culto  divino, 
que  aunque  de  dia  y  de  noche 
estava  muy  ocupada  en  grandea 
y  arduos  D^ocios  de  la  governs 
cion  de  muchos  reynos  y  seiie. 
rios  pareacia  que  «w  mda  era 
nun  amtemjilativa  qut  aetiva, 
Porque  nempre  m  hallara  pre- 
eente  a  loi  divinos  oficioa  y  a  la 
pelabm  de  Dioe.  Era  tanta  n 
atendon  que  n  alguno  de  Iob  que 
celebrovan  o  cantavan  lo«  peal- 
moB,  0  otraB  cosas  de  Is  y^esia 
enBTa  alguna  dicion  a  syUaba,  lo 
nntia  y  lo  notaTs,  y  deapuee 
Gomo  maeitn)  a  diadpulo  m  lo 
omendsTa  y  eorruia.  Acostiun- 
brara  cada  £a  Senx  todai  las 
horas  canonicaa  detnaa  de  otraa 
muchaa  Totina  y  extraordin^- 
riaa  deTodones  que  tenia."  Cons 
Hemonblee,  foL  18S. 


•  liabella  at  her  brother"! 
court  inkht  well  have  sat  for  the 
whcde  of  MUton'a  beautiJul  por- 
traituro. 

"  So  dear  to  Heaven  ii  laint- 

ly  chastity. 
That  when  a  aoul  i<  found 

rincerely  so, 
A  thousand  llTeried  ai^^ 

lackey  her, 
Diivii^  for  off  each  thing  of 

■in  and  guilt. 
And  is  dear  dream  and  ao- 

lemn  ^on. 
Tell  her  of  thinga  that  no 

groM  ear  can  hear, 
lifi  oft  convene  with  hea- 

v'oly  habitants 
Begina  to  east  a  beam  on  th' 

outward  shape. 
The  unpolluted  temple  of 

thenund. 
And  turns  it  by  d^rees  to 

the  aoul'a  e«enee, 
TillaUb«i 
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especially  in  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  churches, 
and  the  more  doubtful  endowments  of  monasteries.* 
Her  piety  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  that  unfeigned 
humility  which,  although  the  very  essence  of  our 
faith,  is  so  rarely  found ;  and  most  rarely  in  those 
whose  great  powers  and  exalted  stations  seem  to 
raise  them  above  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals.  A 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the 
queen's  correspondence  with  Talavera,  in  which  her 
meek  and  docile  spirit  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  puritanical  intolerance  of  her  confessor.f  Yet 
Talavera,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sincere,  and  benevo- 
lent at  heart.  Unfortunately,  the  royal  conscience 
was  at  times  committed  to  very  different  keeping ; 
and  that  humility  which,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  notice,  made  her  defer  so  reverentially  to 
her  ghostly  advisers,  led  under  the  fanatic  Torque- 
mada,  the  confessor  of  her  early  youth,  to  those  deep 
blemishes  on  her  administration,  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  exile  of  the  Jews. 

But,  though  blemishes  of  the  deepest  dye  on  her 
administration,  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  r^arded 
as  such  on  her  moral  character.    It  will  be  difficult 

*  Pulgar,  Cionica,  P.  i.  cap.  lins  of  dancing,  feasting,  dress- 

iT, — Lucio  MaiinffiO  enumeistes  ing,  and  the  like,  gambhed  with 

many  ofthese  splendid  charities.  Scriptural  alluBione,  and  conrey- 

(Fol.  165.)    See  alio  the  notices  ed  in  a  tone  of  bout  rebuke,  that 

scattered    over    the     Itinerary  would  have  done  credit  to  the 

(Viaggio  in  Spagna)  of  Nava-  most  cantingRoundhead  in  Oliver 

giero,  who  travelled  through  the  Cromwell's  court     The  queen, 

country  a  few  years  after.  far  from  taking  exception  at  it, 

t  The  archbishop's  letters  are  vindicates  herself  from  the  grave 

Httle  better  than  a  homily  on  the  imputationa   with  a  degree  (f 
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to  condemn  her,  iodeed,  without  condemaing  the 
age ;  for  these  very  acts  are  not  only  excused,  but 
extolled,  by  her  contemporaries,  as  constituting  her 
strongest  claims  to  renown,  and  to  the  gratitude  of 
her  country.*  Thqr  proceeded  from  the  principle 
openly  avowed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  that  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  the  faith  could  atoue  for  every  crime. 
This  immoral  maxim,  flowing  from  the  bead  of  the 
church,  was  echoed  in  a  thousand  different  forms  by 
the  subordinate  clergy,  and  greedily  received  by  a 
superstitious  people.f  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that  a  solitary  woman,  filled  with  natural  diffidence 
of  her  own  capacity  on  such  subjects,  should  array 
herself  against  those  venerated  counsellors  whom 
she  had  been  taught  from  her  cradle  to  look  to  as  the 
guides  and  guardians  of  her  conscience. 

However  mischievous  the  operations  of  the  In- 
quisition may  have  been  in  Spain,  its  establishment, 

iiutructed  age,  do  not  «cruple  to 
pronDunce  the  Inquiution  "  the 
greatest  evidence  of  her  prudence 
and  piety,  whose  uncommon  uti- 
lity not  only  Spain,  but  all  Chris. 
tendom  freely  acknowledged !  " 
Blancs  Commentani,  p.  863. — 
Zurita,  Anal.  torn.  t.  lib.  i. 
cap.  vi. 

t  Sismondi  displays  the  mii- 
chievouB  influence  of  these  theo- 
logical dogmas,  in  Italy  as  well 
as  Spain,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  imme- 
i^te  predecewon,  in  chap.  xc. 
of  his  eloquent  and  philosophi- 
cal '  Histoire  d«a  Republiques 
Itali^inea.' 


9S  and  iimplicity,whicb 
may  proToke  a  smile  in  Qxe  rea- 
der. "  I  am  aware,"  she  con* 
dudes,  "  that  custom  cannot 
make  an  action,  bad  in  itself, 
good ;  but  I  wish  your  opinion, 
whetjier,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, these  can  be  considered 
bad ;  that,  if  so,  they  may  be 
discontinued  in  future."  See 
this  curious  cotrespondence  in 
Mem.  de  Acad.  torn.  vi.  Dust. 

*  Such  encomiums  become 
sUU  more  striking  in  writers  of 
such  sound  and  espanaive  views 
as  Zurita  and  Blancas,  who,  al- 
though flourishing  in  a  better 

VOL,  111. 
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in  point  of  principle,  was  not  worse  than  many  other 
measures,  which  have  passed  with  far  less  censure, 
though  in  a  much  more  advanced  and  civilised  age.* 
Where,  indeed,  during  the  sixteenth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  principle 
of  persecution  abandoned  bj  the  dominant  party, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant  ?  And  where  that 
of  toleration  asserted,  except  by  the  weaker?  It  is 
true,  to  borrow  Isabella's  own  expression,  in  her 
letter  to  Talavera,  the  prevalence  of  a  bad  custom 
cannot  constitute  its  apolc^ :  but  it  should  serve 
much  to  mitigate  our  condemnation  of  the  qiwen, 
that  she  fell  into  no  greater  error,  in  the  imperfect 
light  in  which  she  lived,  than  was  common  to  the 
greatest  minds  in  a  later  and  far  riper  period,  f 
Isabella's   actions,  indeed,  were  habitually  based 


*  I  borrow  almost  the  words 
of  Mr.  HsJlam,  who,  noticing 
the  penal  statutes  against  Catho- 
lics under  Elizabeth,  says,  "They 
established  a  penecution  which 
fell  not  at  all  short  in  principle 
of  that  for  which  the  Inquisition 
had  become  so  odious."  (Con- 
stitutional History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  ch.  iii.)  Even  Lord  Bur- 
lei^,  commenting  on  the  mode 
of  examination  adopted  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  the  High  Commig- 
iion  court,  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  the  interrogatoiies  were  "  bo 
curiously  penned,  so  full  of 
branches  and  circumstances,  aa 
he  thought  the  inquisitors  of 
Spun  u«ed  not  so  many  ques- 
tions to  comprehend  and  to  trap 
their  preys."  Ibid.  chap.  It. 


t  Even  Milton,  in  his  essay 
on  the  "  Liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing,"  the  most  splendid  ar- 
gument, perhaps,  the  world  had 
then  witnessed  in  behalf  of  in- 
tellectual liberty,  would  exclude 
popery  from  the  benefits  of  to- 
leration, as  a  religion  which  the 
public  good  required  at  all  events 
to  be  extirpated.  Such  were 
the  crude  views  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  entertained,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  one  of  those  gifted 
minds  whose  extraordinary  ele- 
vation enabled  it  to  catch  and 
reflect  back  the  coming  li^t  of 
knowledge,  long  before  it  bad 
fallen  on  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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OD  principle.  Whatever  errors  of  judgment  be  im- 
puted to  her,  she  most  anxiously  sought  iu  all  situ- 
ations to  discern  and  discfaai^  her  duty.  Faithful 
in  the  dispensation  of  justice,  no  bribe  was  lai^ 
enough  to  ward  off  the  execution  of  the  law.*  No 
motive,  Dot  even  conjugal  affection,  could  induce  her 
to  make  an  unsuitable  appointment  to  public  o£Bce.f 
No  reverence  for  the  ministers  of  religion  could  lead 
her  to  wink  at  their  misconduct  ;j:  nor  could  the 
deference  she  entertained  for  the  head  of  the  church 
aUow  her  to  tolerate  his  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  her  crown.^  She  seemed  to  consider  herself  es- 
pecially bound  to  preserve  entire  the  peculiar  claims 
and  privil^es  of  Castile,  after  its  union  under  the 
same  sovereign  with  Aragon. 11  And  although,  "  while 

*  The  moBt  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this,  peiliaps,  occnuTed 
in  the  case  of  the  wealthy  Ga- 
hdan  knight,  Yaiiez  de  Lugo, 
who  endearoured  to  purchase  a 
pardon  of  the  queen  by  the 
enonnous  bribe  of  40,000  do- 
blaaofgold.  The  attempt  fitiled, 
though  wannly  supported  by 
Bome  of  the  royal  counsellors. 
The  story  is  well  vouched.  Pul- 
gar,  Cion.  de  los  Reyes  Cat. 
P.  ii,  cap.xcrii. — L.M.  Siculo, 
fill.  180. 

1"  The  reader  may  recollect  a 
pertinent  Ulustratioh  of  this  on 
the  occaeion  of  Ximenes's  ap- 
pointment to  the  primacy.  Fart 
ii.  ch.  V.  of  this  History. 

}  See,  among  other  instances, 
her  exemplary  chastisement  of 
the  ecclesiastjcs  of  Tnizillo.  Part' 
i.  ch^.  xii.  of  this  History. 


5  Ibid.  PartL  ch.  vi.  PartiL 
ch.  X.  et  alibi.  Indeed,  this  in* 
dependent  attitude  was  shown, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  notice,  not  merely  in 
shielding  the  rights  of  her  own 
crown,  but  in  the  boldest  re- 
monstrances agunst  the  corrupt 
practices  and  personal  immo- 
rality of  those  who  filled  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  at  this  period. 

II  The  public  acts  of  this 
reign  afford  repeated  eyidence  of 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Isa- 
bella insisted  on  reserving  the 
benefits  of  the  Moorish  con- 
quests and  the  American  dis- 
coveries far  her  own  subjects  of 
Castile,  by  whom  and  for  whom 
they  had  been  mdnly  achieved. 
The  same  thing  is  idterated  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  in 
her  testament, 
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her  own  will  was  law,"  says  Peter  MartTT,  "  she 
goreraed  in  sudi  a  manner  that  it  might  appear  the 
joint  action  of  both  Ferdinand  and  herself,"  yet  she 
was  careful  never  to  surrender  into  his  hands  one  of 
those  prerc^tives  which  belonged  to  faer  as  queen 
proprietor  of  the  kingdom.* 

Isabella's  measures  were  characterised  by  that 
practical  good  sense,  without  which  the  most  bril- 
liant parts  may  work  more  to  the  woe  than  the 
weal  of  mankind.  Though  engaged  all  her  life  iU' 
reforms,  she  had  none  of  the  failings  so  common  in 
reformers.  Her  plans,  though  vast,  were  never  vi- 
sionary. The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  she  lived  to 
see  most  of  them  realized. 

She  was  quick  to  discern  objects  of  real  utility. 
She  saw  the  importance  of  the  new  discovery  of 
printing,  and  liberally  patronised  it,  from  the  6r3t 
moment  it  appeared.f  She  had  none  of  the  exclu- 
sive local  prejudices,  too  common  with  faer  country- 
men. She  drew  talent  from  the  most  remote  quar- 
ters to  her  dominions,  by  munificent  rewards.  She 
imported  foreign  artisans  for  her  manu&ctures; 
foreign  en^neers  and  officers  for  the  discipline  of 
her  array ;  and  foreign  scholars  to  imbue  her  martial 
subjects  with  more  adtivated  tastes.  She  consulted 
the  usefiil  in  all  faer  subordinate  r^ulatioos ;  in  faer 
sumptuary  laws,  for  instance,  directed  against  the. 
fiuhionable  extravagancies  of  dress,  and  the  ruinous 
ostentatirai,  so  much  affected  by  the  Castilians  in 

p.xxxi. 

t.  torn.  Ti.  p.  19, 
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tiieir  weddings  and  funerals.*  Lastly,  ^e  showed 
the  same  perspicacity  io  the  selection  of  her  agents ; 
well  knowing  that  the  best  measures  hecome  bad  in 
incompetent  hands. 

But  although  the  skilful  selection  of  her  agents 
was  an  obvious  cause  of  Isabella's  success,  yet  an- 
other, even  more  important,  is  to  be  found  in  her 
own  vigilance  and  untiring  exertions.  During  the 
first  busy  and  bustling  years  of  her  reign,  these  ex- 
ertions were  of  incredible  magnitude.  She  was  al- 
most always  in  the  saddle,  for  she  made  all  ho* 
journeys  on  horseback ;  and  she  travelled  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  made  her  always  present  on  the  spot 
where  her  presence  was  needed.  She  was  never  in- 
timidated by  the  weather,  or  the  state  of  her  own 
health,  and  this  reckless  exposure  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed much  to  impair  her  excellent  constitution.t 


*  The  preamble  of  one  of  her 
proffmtUicat  agumt  this  laTuh 
expenditure  tX  fimerala,  contaim 
Hme  lefiectiotu  worth  quoting 
fer  the  evidence  they  sfTord  of 
her  practical  good  sense.  "Noe 
deseando  proreer  e  remedial  ol 
tal  gBsto  BUI  provechoj  e  con- 
riderando  que  esto  no  redunda 
en  au&agio  e  alivio  de  las  ani- 
mas  de  los  defuntoa,"  &c.  .  .  . 
"  Pero  loB  catolicoB  Crigtianos 
que  creemoB  que  hai  otia  vida 
deapues  desta,  donde  laa  animaa 
eapeian  folganza  e  vida  perdur- 
able, desla  ktUtemtM  de  etirar  e 
procurar  de  la  ganar  por  <ibrtu 
meritoriat,  e  no  por  cotat  trattt- 
itoria*  e  eanat  eomo  ton    toi 


lutoi  e  gtutoi  exeenoo*."  Ibid, 
p.  318. 

\  Her  exposure  in  this  way 
on  one  occasion  brouf^t  on  a 
miscaniage.  According  to  Go- 
mez, indeed,  she  finally  died  of 
an  ulcer,  occasioned  by  her  long 
and  laborious  journeys.  "  Pu- 
tridum  et  verecundum  ulcus, 
quod  ex  asHiduia  ad  Granatam 
equitationibus  contraxisse  aiimt, 
mortifer^  lerpebat."  (De  Reb. 
Gestia  Ximen.  fbl.47-)  Giorio 
adopts  the  same  account.  (Yitce 
Elust.  Virorum,  p.  275.)  The 
authorities  are  good,  certainly; 
but  Martyr,  who  was  in  the 
palace,  with  every  opportunity 
for  conect  information,  and  wim 
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She  was  equally  indefatigable  in  her  ni^ital  ap* 
plication.  After  assiduous  attention  to  business 
through  the  day,  she  was  often  known  to  sit  up  all 
night,  dictating  despatches  to  her  secretaries.*  In 
the  midst  of  these  overwhelming  cares,  she  found 
time  to  supply  the  defects  of  early  education  by 
learning  Latin,  so  as  to  understand  it  without  diffi- 
culty, whether  written  or  spoken ;  and  indeed,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge,  to  attain  a  criUcal 
accuracy  in  it.f  As  she  had  little  turn  for  light 
amusements,  she  sought  relief  from  graver  cares  by 
some  useful  occupation  appropriate  to  her  sex  ;  and 
^e  left  ample  evidence  of  her  skill  in  this  way  in  the 
rich  spedmens  of  embroidery,  wrought  with  her  own 
Mr  hands,  with  which  she  decorated  the  churches. 
She  was  careful  to  instruct  her  daughters  in  these 
more  humble  departments  of  domestic  duty ;  for  she 
thought  nothing  too  humble  to  learn,  which  was 
usefiil-l 

With  all  her  high  qualifications,  Isabdla  would 

no  reoBOn  fi>r  concealment  of  the  tigaa  acento,  luc^  1e  cornea." 

truth  in  hU  priTste  correspond-  Ibid.  ap.  Florez,  Beynaa  Catol. 

ence  with  Tendilla  and  Tala-  torn.  ii.  p.  884. 
TeiB,  make)  no  allvunon  what-  X  '^  ^^  ^^  ^°  believe  Florez, 

ever  to  luch  a  complunt  in  hia  the  king  wore  no  shirt  but  of 

drcmnstantial  account    of  the  the  queen's  making.     "  Precia- 

queen's  illness.  base  de   no  haverae  puesto  lu 

*  Ferreras,  torn.  viL  p.  411.  marido  camigu,  que  elte  no  hu- 

— Mem.  de  Acad,  de  Hist.  tom.  Yieue  hilado  ycosido."  (Tom.ii. 

Ti.  p.  29.  p.  8S2.)     If  this  be  taken  lite- 

f  L.  M.  Siculo,  Cosas  Mem.  lally,  his  wardrobe,  considering 

fol.  182. —  "  PronuRciaba    con  the  multitude  of  her  aTocationa, 

primor  el  Latin,  y  era  tan  habil  must    have    been   indifferently 

en  la  prosodia,  que  si  erraban  funuBhed. 
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hare  been  still  unequal  to  the  achievement  of  her 
grsad  designs,  without  possessing  a  degree  of  forti- 
tude rare  in  either  sex  ;  not  the  courage  which  im- 
jdies  contempt  of  personal  danger, — though  of  this 
she  had  a  larger  share  than  falls  to  most  men ;  *  nor 
that  which  supports  its  possessor  under  the  extremi- 
ties of  bodilj'  pain, — though  of  this  she  gave  ample 
evidence,  since  she  endured  the  greatest  suffering  her 
sex  is  called  to  bear,  without  a  groan ;  f  but  that 
mcval  courage  which  sustains  the  spirit  in  the  dark 
hour  of  adversity,  and,  gathering  light  from  within 
to  dispel  the  darkness,  imparts  its  own  cheering  in- 
fluence to  all  around.  This  was  shown  remarkably 
in  the  stormy  season  which  ushered  in  her  accession, 
■as  well  as  through  the  whole  of  the  Moorish  war. 
It  was  her  voice  that  decided  never  to  abandon  AI- 
b8ma4  Her  remonstrances  compelled  the  king  and 
nobles  to  return  to  the  field,  when  they  had  quitted 
it  after  an  ineffectual  campaign.  As  dangers  and 
difficulties  maltiphed,   she   multiplied  resources   to 

*  Among  many  evidences  of  parto  (que  ei  coia  de  gnnde 

thia,  what  other  need  be  given  admiiscion)    nunca    la    vieron 

than  her  conduct  at  the  bmoua  quexar  le ;  antes  con  increyble 

riot  at  Segovia  ?     Part  I  chap,  y  maraviUosafbrtaleza  loa  aui&ia 

vi.  ofthiaHiitory.  y   diBaimulava."     (Coroa    Me- 

i  Pulgar,  Cronica,   P.  i.  cap.  mor.  fol.  186.)     To  the  uune 

iv.^ — "No  file  la  Reyna,"  says  effect    writes    the    anonymous 

Marinffio    Siculo,    "  de    animo  author  of  the  Carro  de  las  Do- 

menoB  fiierte  para  sufrir  lot  do-  iias,   ap.  M^n.  de  Acad.  torn, 

lores  corpoiales.     Porque  como  vi.  p.  559. 
yo  fuy  infonnado  de  las  dueiias  J  "Eta   firme  en    sus  pro- 

que  1e  Servian  en  la  comara,  ni  p6sitos,  de  los  quales  se  retrtua 

en  los  dolores  que  padescia  de  con  gran  dificultad."     Pulgar, 

sus  enfeimidades,  ni  en  los  del  Crouica,  F,  L  cap.  iv, 
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meet  them ;  and  when  her  soldiers  lay  drooping 
under  the  evils  of  sonie' long  protracted  u^e,  she  ap- 
peared ID  the  midst>  moaoted  on  her  war-horse,  with 
her  delicate  limbs  cased  in  kni^tlj  mail.*  and, 
riding  through  their  ranks,  breathed  new  courage 
into  their  hearts  hy  her  own  intrepid  bearing.  To 
her  personal  efforts,  indeed,  as  well  as  counsels,  the 
success  of  this  glorious  war  may  be  mainly  imputed ; 
and  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  the  Venetian 
minister,  Navagiero,  a  few  years  later,  shows  thai 
the  nation  so  considered  it.  "  Queen  Isabel,"  says 
he,  "  by  her  singular  genius,  masculine  strength  of 
mind,  and  other  virtues,  most  unusual  in  our  own 
sex,  as  well  as  hers,  was  not  merely  of  great  assist- 
ance in,  but  the  chief  cause  of,  the  conquest  of  Gra-. 
nada.  She  was,  indeed,  a  most  rare  and  virtuous 
lady,  one  of  whom  the  Spaniards  talk  far  more  than 
of  the  king,  sagacious  as  he  was,  and  uncommon  for 
his  time."  f 

Happily  these  masculine  qualities  in  Isabella  did 
not  extinguish  the  softer  ones  which  constitute  the 
charm  of  her  sex.  Her  heart  overflowed  with  af- 
fectionate sensibility  to  her  &mily  and  friends.    She 

*  The  reader  may  refresh  hia  Pur  troppo  gnre  e  ineop- 

lecollection  of  Tasso's  gnceful  portabil  aoma. 

sketch   of  Eiminia  in    similar  Coai  tutta  di  ferro  intomo 

warlike  panoply.  gplende, 

"  Cot  duiisumo  acciar  preme  E  in  atto  militar  se  stessa 

ed  offende  doma." 

II  delicato  collo  e  I'auiea  Oenisalemme  Liberata,  c  vi. 

chioma;  at.  9g. 
E  la  tcnera  man  lo  acudo 

prende  t  Viaggio  in  Spagnaj  fol.  27. 
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watched  over  the  decliniog  days  of  her  aged  mother, 
and  ministered  to  her  sad  infirmities  with  all  the  de- 
licacy of  filial  tenderness.*  We  have  seen  abundant 
proofs  how  fondly  and  faithfully  she  loved  her  hus- 
band to  'the  last,  f  though  this  love  was  not  always 
as  faithfully  reqmted4  For  ho-  children  she  lived 
more  than  for  herself;  and  for  them  too  she  died,  for 
it  was  their  loss  and  their  afflictions  which  froze  the 
current  of  her  blood,  before  age  had  time  to  chill  it. 


"  We  find  one  of  the  first 
articles  in  the  raairiage  treaty 
with  FaidinaDd  enjoininx  him 
to  chemh  and  treat  her  mother 
with  bU  reverence,  and  to  pro- 
vide Buitahly  for  her  royal 
maintenance.  (Hem.  de  la  R. 
Acad,  de  Hiet  torn.  vi.  Apend. 
No.  1.)  The  author  of  the 
Carro  de  Isi  DoiiaB  thus  notices 
her  tender  deTOtedoeH  to  her 
panoit,  at  a  later  period.  "  Y 
esto  me  dijo  quien  lo  vido  por 
BUB  proprioi  ojos,  que  la  Eeyna 
Doiia  Isabel,  nuestra  seiiora, 
cuando  estalia  alii  en  Arevato 
viritando  a  su  madre,  ella  miama 
por  BU  persona  aervia  a  lu  mis- 
ma  madie.  E  aqui  tomen  ejem- 
plo  los  liijoB  Gomo  han  de  Berrir 
a  sus  padres,  pues  una  Eeina 
tan  poderosa  y  en  negocioa  tan 
srduot  puetta,  todos  loa  mas  de 
loB  anos  (pueBto  todo  aparte  j 
poepueato)  iba  a  vimtar  a  au 
madre  y  U  aervia  humilmente." 
lUd.  p.  557. 

i  Among  other  little  tokens 
of  mutual  affection,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  not  only  the 
public  coin,  but  their  furniture. 


books,  and  other  articles  of  per- 
aonal  property,  were  stamped 
with  their  imtials,  F  and  I,  or 
emblazoned  with  their  devicea, 
hiB  being  a  yoke,  and  hen  a 
sheaf  of  arrows.  (Quincuaoe- 
naa,  MS.  Bat.  1,  quinc.  2,  dial. 
S.)  It  was  common,  says 
Oyiedo,  for  each  party  to  take  a 
device,  whose  initial  correspond- 
ed with  that  of  the  name  of  the 
other;  as  was  the  case  here, 
with  >H^  aai^fiecAaa. 

X  Marinteo  thus  speaks  of 
the  queen's  discreet  and  most 
amiable  conduct  in  these  de- 
licate matters.  "Amava  en 
tants  manors  al  Key  su  marido, 
que  andava  sobre  aviso  con  ce- 
los  a  ver  ri  el  amava  a  otras. 
Y  si  sentia  que  mirava  a  alguna 
dama  o  donzella  de  su  casa  con 
seiial  de  amores,  con  muciia 
prudenda  buicava  medios  y 
maneras  con  que  despedir  aquel- 
la  tal  persona  de  su  casa,  con  su 
mucha  honrra  y  provecho."  (Co- 
sob  Memor.  fbl.  188.)  There 
was  unfortunately  too  much 
cause  ibr  this  uneasiness.  See 
Part  IL  ch.  xxiv.  of  tins  History. 
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Her  exalted  state  did  not  remove  her  above  the  sym- 
pattaea  of  iriendship.*  With  her  friends  she  foi^ot 
the  usual  distinctious  of  rank,  Bharing  in  thdr  joys, 
visiting  and  consoling  them  in  sorrow  and  sickness, 
and  condescending,  in  more  than  one  instance*  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  executrix  on  their  decease-f  Her 
heart,  indeed,  was  filled  with  benevolence  to  all  man- 
kind. In  the  most  fiery  beat  of  war  she  was  en- 
gaged in  devising  means  for  mitigating  its  horrors, 
^le  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  be- 
nevolent institution  of  camphospitab;  and  we  have 
seen,  more  than  once,  her  lively  sdicitade  to  spare 
the  efitmon  of  blood  even  of  her  enemies.  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  examples  of  this  beautiful  but 
familiar  trait  in  her  character.;]; 


■  The  belt  beloved  of  her 
fiiettda,  probably,  was  the  Mar- 
chioneii  of  Moya,  who,  Beldom 
separated  from  herroyal  nuBtrew 
throngfa  lije,  had  the  melancholy 
Mttia&cUon  of  cloiii^  her  eyeg 
in  death.  Oviedo,  who  saw 
tbem  iraquently  together,  tays 
that  the  queen  never  addreaied 


outward  mark  of  reaped  to  the 
memory  of  those  whose  rank  or 
serrices  entitled  them  to  such 
consideration.  "  Quando,"  says 
the  author  lo  often  quoted, 
"  quiers  que  fallesda  alguno  de 
loe  grande«  de  bu  reyno,  o  algim 
piincipe  Christiano,  lu^  em- 
biavan  Tarones   sahioa   j  reli- 


tiiis  lady,  even  in  later  life,  with     f^osoi  pan  consolar  a  «ui  hem- 
any  other  than  the  endearing      dores  y  deudoe.     Y  demas  desto 


title  of  Ajfia  marquua,  daughter 
marchioness.  Quincuagenas,  MS. 
BaLl,qiiinc.  I,  dial.iS. 

t  As  was  the  case  with  Car- 
denas, the  comendador  mayor, 
and  the  Grand  Cardinal  Mendo- 
sa,  to  whom,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  she  paid  the  kindest  at- 
tentions during  their  last  illness. 
While  in  this  way  she  indulged 
the  natural  dictates  of  hei  heart, 
she  was  careful  to  render  every 


se  veatian  de  ropas  de  tuto  e; 
testimonio  del  dolor  y  sentimi- 
ento  que  hazian."  L.  M.  8i- 
culo,fol.  IS5. 

X  Her  humanity  was  shown 
in  her  attempts  to  mitigate  the 
ferodotu  character  of  those  na- 
tional amusements,  the  bull- 
fights, whose  popularity  through- 
out the  country  was  too  great, 
as  she  intimates  in  one  of  her 
letters,  to  admit  of  her  aboliidi- 
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It  is  ID  these  more  amiable  qualities  of  her  sex, 
that  Isabella's  superiority  becomes  most  apparent 
over  her  illostrious  namesake,  Elizabeth  of  England,* 
vboee  history  presents  some  features  parallel  to  her 
own.  Both  were  disciplined  in  early  life  by  the 
teachings  of  that  stem  nurse  of  wisdom,  adversity; 
both  were  made  to  experience  the  deepest  humili- 
ation at  the  hands  of  their  nearest  relative,  who 
should  have  cherished  and  protected  them ;  both 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the  throne 
after  the  most  precarious  vicissitudes.  Each  con- 
ducted her  respective  kingdom,  through  a  long  and 
triumphant  reign,  to  a  height  of  ^17  which  it  never 
before  reached.  Both  lived  to  see  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  grandeur,  and  to  fall  the  victims  of  an  incon- 
solable melancholy;  and  both  left  behind  an  illus- 
trious name,  unrivalled  in  the  subsequent  annals  of 
their  country. 

But  with  these  few  circumstances  of  their  history 
the  resemblance  ceases.  Their  characters  afford 
scarcely  a  point  of  contact.  Elizabeth,  inheriting  a 
large  share  of  the  bold  and  bluff  King  Harry's  tem- 
perament, was  haughty,  arrogant,  coarse,  and  iras- 
cible ;  while  with  these  fiercer  qualities  she  mingled 

ing  them  altogether.     She  was  and   the   never    would    attend 

BO  much  mored  at  the  Bangui-  another  of  these  BpectadeB  unUl 

naiy  iaaue  of  one  of  these  com-  this  precaution  had  been  adopt- 

bats,  which  she  witnessed    at  ed.    Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS. 
Arevalo,  says  a  contemporary, 

that  she   devised  a   plan,    by  *  Isabel,   the  name  of   the 

guarding  the  homs  of  the  bulh.  Catholic  queen,  is  correctly  ren- 

K>r  preventing  any  Krious  in-  dered  into  English  by  thaX  of 

juiy  to  the  men  and  honea ;  Elizabeth. 
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deep  dissimulatioa,  and  strange  irresolation.  Isa- 
bella, on  the  other  hand,  tempered  the  dignity  of 
royal  station  with  the  most  bland  and  courteous  man- 
ners. Once  resolved,  she  was  constant  in  ber  pur- 
poses ;  and  her  conduct  in  public  and  private  life  was 
characterized  by  candour  and  int^rity.  Both  may 
be  said  to  have  shown  that  magnanimity  which  is 
implied  by  the  accomplishment  of  great  objects  in 
the  face  of  great  obstacles.  But  Elizabeth  was  de> 
sperately  selfish  ;  she  was  incapable  of  forgiving,  not 
merely  a  real  injury,  but  the  slightest  affront  to  her 
vanity ;  and  she  was  merciless  in  exacting  retribution. 
Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  only  lor  others, — 
was  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  self  to  consideradons 
of  public  duty;  and,  so  far  from  personal  resent- 
ments, showed  the  greatest  condescension  and  kind- 
ness to  those  who  had  most  sensibly  injured  ber; 
while  her  benevolent  heart  sought  every  means  to 
mitigate  the  authorized  severities  of  the  law,  even 
towards  the  guilty.* 

Both  possessed  rare  fortitude.  Isabella,  indeed* 
was  placed  in  situations  which  demanded  more  fre- 
quent and  higher  displays  of  it  than  her  rival ;  but 
no  one  will  doubt  a  full  measure  of  this  quality  in 

•  She  gave  evidence  of  this  body  !"  (See  her  letter  to  Ta- 
in the  conunutation  of  the  laveia.)  She  showed  this  mer* 
sentence  she  obt^ned  for  the  oful  temper,  to  rare  in  that 
wretch  who  stabbed  her  hui-  rough  age,  by  dispensing  alto- 
bond,  and  whom  her  ferocious  gether  with  the  prelimitmiy 
nobles  would  have  put  to  death,  barbarities  sometimes  prescrib- 
without  the  opportunity  of  con-  ed  by  the  law  in  capital  execu- 
feuion  and  absolution,  that  "  his  tions.  Mem.  de  la  R.  Acad,  de 
■Dul    might     peiish    with    his  Hist.  torn.  vi.  Ilust.  xiii. 
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the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  Elizabeth  was  better 
educated,  and  ererj  way  more  highly  accomplished, 
than  Isabella  :  but  the  latter  knew  eaoiigh  to  main- 
tain her  station  with  dignity ;  and  she  encouraged 
learning  by  a  munificent  patronage.*  The  niascu- 
line  powers  and  passions  of  Elizabeth  seemed  to  di- 
vorce her  in  a  great  measure  from  the  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  her  sex,  at  least  from  those  which  con- 
stitute its  peculiar  charm  ;  for  she  had  abundance  of 
its  fnbles, — a  coquetry  and  love  of  admiration  which 
age  could  not  chill ;  a  levity,  most  careless,  if  not  crimi- 
nal ;f  and  a  fondness  for  dress  and  tawdry  magnifi- 
cence of  ornament,  which  was  ridiculous,  or  disgust- 
ing, according  to  the  different  periods  of  life  in  which 
it  was  indulged.^    Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  dia- 


*  Hume  kdmiti,  that,  "  un- 
happily for  literature,  at  least 
ftr  the  learned  of  thii  ^G)  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Tanity  lay  more  in 
■hining  by  her  own  learning, 
than  in  encoun^ng  men  of  ge- 
nius by  her  liberality." 

+  Which  of  the  two,  the 
reader  of  the  records  of  these 
times  may  be  somewhat  puzzled 
to  determine. — If  one  need  be 
connnced  how  many  Guea  his- 
tory can  wear,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  at  the  true  one,  he 
has  only  to  compare  Dr.  Lin- 

Srd't  account  of  Uiia  reign  with 
r.  Turner's.  Much  obliquity 
was  to  be  expected,  indeed, 
&om  the  avowed  apologist  of  a 
persecuted  party,  like  the  former 
writer.  But  it  attaches,  I  fear, 
t6  the  latter  in  more  than  one 
ce, — as  in  the   reign    of 


Richard  HI.  for  example.  Does 
it  proceed  from  the  demre  of  say- 
ing something  new  on  a  beaten 
topi^  where  the  new  cannot 
always  be  true  ?  Or,  as  is  most 
probable,  from  that  confiding 
benevolence,  which  throws  some- 
what of  its  own  light  over  the 
darkest  shadee  of  human  cha- 
racter? The  unprejudiced  reader 
may  peihqw  agree,  that  the 
balance  of  this  great  queen's 
good  and  bad  qualities  is  held 
with  a  more  steady  and  impar- 
tial hand  by  Mr.  Hailam  than 
any  preceding  writer. 

X  The  unsuspicious  testimony 
of  her  godson  Harrington  places 
these  foibles  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous light.  If  the  well-known 
story,  repeated  by  Carte,  of  the 
three  thousand  dresses  left  in 
her  wardrobe  at  her  decease,  be 
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tinguished  through  life  for  decorum  of  manners,  and 
purity  beyond  the  breath  of  calumny,  was  content 
with  the  legitimate  affections  which  she  could  inspire 
within  the  range  of  her  domestic  circle.  Far  from  a 
frivolous  affectation  of  ornament  or  dress>  she  was 
most  simple  in  her  own  attire,  and  seemed  to  set  no 
value  on  her  jewels,  but  as  they  could  serve  the  ne* 
cessities  of  the  state  ;*  when  they  could  be  no  longer 
useful  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  away,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  her  friends. 

Both  were  uncommonly  sagacious  io  the  selection 
of  their  ministers ;  though  Elizabeth  was  drawn  into 
some  errors  in  this  particular  by  her  levity  ,f  as  was 
Isabella  by  religious  feeling.  It  was  this,  combined 
with  her  excessive  humility,  which  led  to  the  only 
grave  errors  in  the  administration  of  the  latter. 
Her  rival  fell  into  no  such  errors ;  and  she  was  a 
stranger  to  the  amiable  qualities  which  led  to  them. 
Her  conduct  was  certainly  not  controlled  by  religious 
principle ;  and*  though  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  she  were 
at  heart  most  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic.  She  view- 
ed the  whole  in  its  connexion  with  the  state ;  in  other 

true,  or  near  truth)  it  aifordR  a  mention  the  names  of  H&tton 

singular  contrast  with  Isabella'!  and  Leicester,  both  reconunend- 

taate  in  these  matters.  ed  to  the  first  offices  in  the  state 

•  Th.  r»l.r  wiU  rememb.r  ;!>!««? 'j";™  penonJ  .Itm.- 

how  dfelmilly  th.j  .nswmd  "™''    "■*.  *"  .'"f  .f  "^m. 

s«,  p.!i  i.  chap.  li,.  of  thi.   ^  fc '"  I"  """"e"  ■  ?"•" 

HiBtorv  thirty  yeare  or  more,  m  de- 

''  Bpite  of  hu  total  deititution  of 

t  It  u  Bcarcely  neceuaiy  to     ail  moral  worth. 
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words,  with  herself :  and  she  took  measures  for  en- 
forcing conformity  to  her  own  views,  not  a  whit  less 
despotic,  and  scarcely  less  sanguinary,  than  those 
countenanced  for  conscience'  sake  by  her  more  bi- 
goted rival.* 

This  feature  of  bigotry,  which  has  thrown  a  shade 
over  Isabella's  otherwise  beautifiil  character,  might 
lead  to  a  disparagement  of  her  intellectual  power 
compared  with  that  of  the  English  queen.  To  esti- 
mate this  aright,  we  must  contemplate  the  results 
of  their  respective  reigns.  Elizabeth  found  all  the 
materials  of  prosperity  at  hand,  and  availed  herself  of 
them  to  build  up  a  solid  fabric  of  national  grandeur. 
Isabella  created  these  materials-  She  saw  the  facul- 
ties of  her  people  locked  up  in  a  death-like  lethat^, 
and  she  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life  for 
those  great  and  heroic  enterprises  which  terminated 
in  such  glorious  consequences  to  the  monarchy.  It 
is  when  viewed  from  the  depressed  position  of  her 
early  days,  that  the  achievements  of  her  reign  seem 
scarcely  less  than  miraculous.  The  masculine  genius 
of  the  English  queen  stands  out  relieved  beyond  its 

*  Queen  Elizabeth,    indeed,  Thwackum's  delimtion  in  Tom 

in  a  dedication  to  her  people,  Jone* :  "  When  I  mention  re- 

procloinu,  "We  know  not,  nor  ligion,  I  mean  the  Chiistian  re- 

have  any  meaning  to  allow,  that  ligion ;  and  not  only  the  Glm»' 

any  of  our  aubjects  should  be  tian  religion,  but  the  ProteBtant 

molested,  eithet  Dy  examination  religion ;  and  jiot  only  the  Pro- 

or  inquirition,  in  any  matter  of  testant  religion,  but  tne  Church 

^th,  ac  long  ae  they  shall  profeaa  of  England."     It  would  be  dif- 

the  Chrietian  faith."     (TumeKa  ficult  to  say  which  &red  woiat, 

Elizabeth,  toL  ii.  p.  t41,  note.)  Puritans  or  Catholics,  under  this 

One   is   reminded    of   Parson  system  of  toleration. 
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natural  dimensions  t^  its  separation  from  the  softer 
qualities  of  her  sex ;  while  her  rival's,  like  some 
vast  but  symmetrical  edifice,  loses  in  appearance 
somewhat  of  its  actual  grandeur  from  the  perfect 
harmony  of  its  proportions. 

The  circumstances  of  their  deaths,  which  were 
somewhat  similar,  displayed  the  great  dissimilarity 
of  their  characters.  Both  pined  amidst  their  royal 
state,  a  prey  to  incurable  despondency,  rather  than 
any  marked  hodily  distemper.  In  Elizabeth  it 
sprung  from  wounded  vanity,  a  sullen  conviction 
that  she  had  outlived  the  admiration  on  which  she 
had  so  long  fed,  —  and  even  the  solace  of  friendship 
and  the  attachment  of  her  subjects.  Nor  did  she 
seek  consolation,  where  alone  it  was  to  be  found,  in 
this  sad  hour.  Isabella,  on  the  other  hand,  sunk 
under  a  too  acute  smsibility  to  the  sufferings  of 
others.  But,  amidst  the  gloom  which  gathered 
around  her,  she  looked  with  the  eye  of  faith  to 
the  brighter  prospects  which  unfolded  of  the  future; 
and  when  she  resigned  her  last  breath,  it  was 
amidst  the  tears  and  universal  lamentations  of 
her  people. 

It  is  in  this  undying,  unabated  attachment  of  the 
nation,  indeed,  that  we  see  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  Isabella.  In  the  down- 
ward progress  of  things  in  Spain,  some  of  the  most 
ill-advised  measures  of  her  administration  have  found 
favour  and  been  perpetuated,  while  the  more  salutary 
have  been  foigotten.     This  may  lead  to  a  miscon- 
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ceptiOD  of  her  real  merits.  la  order  to  estimate 
these,  we  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  her  contempo- 
raries, the  eye-witnesses  of  the  condition  in  which 
she  found  the  state,  and  in  which  she  left  it.  We 
shall  then  see  hut  one  judgment  formed  of  her, 
whether  by  foreigners  or  natives.  The  French  and 
Italian  writers  equally  join  in  celebrating  the  tri- 
umphant glories  of  her  reign,  and  her  magnanimity, 
wisdom,  and  purity  of  character.*  Her  own  sub- 
jects extol  her  as  "  the  most  brilliant  exemplar  of 
every  virtue,"  and  mourn  over  the  day  of  her  death 
as  "  the  last  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their 
country  ;"i'  while  those  who  had  nearer  access  to 
her  person  are  unbounded  in  their  admiration  of 
those  amiable  qualities  whose  full  power  is  revealed' 
only  in  the  unrestrained  intimacies  of  domestic  life.J 

*  "  Quum    generOEi,"    says  veiuc  \Aea  aiseurer  aux  leeteuni 

I^lo  Oiovio,  Bpeaking  of  her,  de  ceste  preBeat«  hyitoire,  que 

"  prudentiaque  animi  magnitu-  sa   vie  a  e«t«  telle,  qu'elle  a 

dine,  tum  pudicitiEe  et  pietatia  bien   merits    counmne  de  lau- 

laude  aotiquis  heroidibus  com-  rier  apres  sa  mort-"    M^m.  de 

paranda."     (Vit»  IlL  Viror.  p.  Bayard,    ch.   xxvi.  —  See  also 

205.)  Guicciaidini  eulogifieB  her  Comines,  chap.  xxiiL  —  Navfr- 

"  Donna  di  onestisumi  cos-  giero,  fol.  27. — et  al-  auct. 


n  concetto  gnndiisin 
nei  Regni  Buoi  di  magnanimita  e 
pnideaxa."  (IbI.  d'ltal.  lib.  yi.) 
The  ioyai  lervUeur  notices  her 
death  in  the  following  chiral- 
TOUB  strain  :  "  L'on  1506,  une 
des  plus  triumphantes  et  glo- 
rieuses  dames  qui  puis  mille  ans 
ait  ete  sur  terre  alia  de  ' ' 


t  I  borrow  the  words  of  one 
contemporary;  "  Quo  quidem 
die  omnis  Hispanife  fffilicitas, 
omne  decus,  omnium  yirtutum 
pulcherrimum  specimen  inter- 
iit;"  (L.  M.  Sioulo,  lib.  3ud.) — 
and  the  sentiments  of  all. 

i  If  the  reader  needs  further 
testimony  of  this,  he  will  find 


:  ce  iut  la  rojne,  Vsabel  abundance  collected  by  the  inde- 

de  Castille,    qui  ayda,  le  bras  fatigable  Clemencin,  in  the  8 1st 

arm^,  k  conquester  le  royaulme  fluat.  of  the  Mem.  de  la  Real 

de  Grenade  sur  les  Hoies.    Je  Acad,  de  Hist  torn.  vi. 
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The  jodgment  of  posteritj  has  ratified  the  sentence 
of  her  own  age.  The  most  enlightened  Spaniards 
of  the  present  day,  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  er- 
rors of  her  government,  but  more  capable  of  appre- 
ciatiDg  its  merits  than  those  of  a  less  instructed  age* 
bear  honourable  testimony  to  her  deserts ;  and,  while 
they  pass  over  the  bloated  magnificence  of  succeeding 
raonarchs,  who  arrest  the  popular  eye,  dwell  with 
enthusiasm  on  Isabella's  character,  as  the  most  truly 
great  in  their  line  of  princes.* 


*  It  would  be  easy  to  cite 
the  authority,  over  and  over 
agtun,  of  Buch  writ«n  aa  Marina, 
Sempere,  Llorente,  Navarrete, 
Quintana,  aud  othen,  who  have 
done  such  honour  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Spain  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  will  be  Buffident,  how- 
erer,  to  advert  to  the  r^nark- 
able  tribute  paid  to  Isabella's 
character  by  the  Royal  Spanish 


Academy  of  History,  who  in 
1805  appointed  their  late  secre- 
tary, Clemendn,  to  deliver  an 
eulogy  on  that  illustrious  theme ; 
and  who  raised  a  Rill  nobler  mo- 
nument to  her  memory,  by  the 
publication,  in  182],  of  the  Ttt- 
rioua  documents  compiled  by 
him  for  the  illustration  of  her 
reign,  aa  a  separate  Tolume  of 
thdr  valuable  Memmrt. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FEBDINAHD  REQBNT.  — HIS  SECOND  MARRIAGE. — DIS- 
SENSIONS WITH  PHILIP.  —  RESIGNATION  OF  THE 
REGENCY. 

1504—1506. 

The  death  of  Isabella  gives  a  new  complexion  to 
our  bistoiy,  a  principal  object  of  which  has  been  the 
illustration  of  her  personal  character  and  public  ad- 
ministration. The  latter  part  of  the  narrative  it  is 
true,  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  foreign  rda- 
tions  oi  Spain,  in  which  her  interference  has  been  less 
obvious  than  in  the  domestic ;  but  still  we  have  been 
made  conscious  of  her  presence  and  parental  supervi- 
sion, by  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Her  death  will  make  us 
move  sensiUe  of  this  influence,  dnce  it  was  the  dgnal 
for  disorders  which  even  the  genius  and  authority  of 
Ferdinand  were  unable  to  suppress. 

While  the  queen's  remains  were  yet  scarcely  cold» 
King  Ferdinand  took  the  usual  measures  for  aa- 
noondog  the  succession.  He  resigned  the  croira  of 
Castile,  which  be  had  worn  with  so  much  glory  for 
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thirty  years.  From  a  scaffold  raised  in  the  great 
square  of  Toledo,  the  heralds  proclaimed,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  the  accession  of  Philip  and  Joanna  to  the 
Castilian  throne,  and  the  royal  standard  was  unfurled 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  pair. 
The  King  of  Aragon  then  publicly  assumed  the  title 
of  administrator  or  governor  of  Castile,  as  provided 
by  the  queen's  testament,  and  received  the  obeisance 
of  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  present,  in  his  new  capa- 
city. These  proceedings  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  on  which  the  queen  expired.* 

A  circular  was  next  addressed  to  the  principal 
cities,  requiring  them,  after  the  customary  celebra- 
tion of  the  obsequies  of  their  late  sovereign,  to  nose 
the  royal  banners  in  the  name  of  Joanna;  and  writs 
were  immediately  issued  in  her  name,  without  men- 
tion of  Philip's,  for  the  convocation  of  a  cortes  to 
ratify  these  proGeedings.t 

The  assembly  met  at  Toro,  January  11th,  1505. 
The  queen's  will,  or  rather  such  clauses  of  it  as 
related  to  the  succession,  were  read  aloud,  and  re- 
ceived the  entire  approbation  of  the  commons,  who, 

•  Alvar.  Gtomedus,  De  Reb.  Bdmirati,  i^em  incusuit,  rem- 

QeBt.  Ximenii,  tbl.  £2.  —  Pet.  que  ai^unt,  non  debuigge  fieri." 

Martyr,  OpuB  Ejnat.  ep.  cclxxix.  Ubi  supra. 
— Quibay.  torn.  ii.  lib.  xx.  cap.  f  Hiilip'i  name  was  omitted, 

i. —  Galindez  de  Carbajal,  An-  ag  being  a  foreigner,  until  he 

ales,  MS-  aiio  1504. — ^ndoval,  Bhould  have  taken  the  cuetom- 

Hiat.  de  Carlos  V.  torn.  i.  p.  9.  ary  oath  to  respect  the  laws  of 

"  Sapientis  alii,"  says  Mar-  the  realm,  and  especially  to  con- 

tyr,  in  alluuon  to  these  prompt  fer  office  on  none  but  native  Cas- 

proceeding,  "  et  sunune  boni-  tUiana.  Zurita,  Anal.  torn.  t.  lib 

tati  adscribunt ;  alii  rem  novam  v.  cap,  IzxxIt. 
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togeUier  with  the  grandees  and  prelates  present^  took 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Joanna  as  queen  and  lady 
IHt)prietor,  and  to  Philip  as  her  husband.  They  then 
determined  that  the  exigency  contemplated  in  the 
testament,  ofJoionna's  incapacity,  actually  existed,* 
and  proceeded  to  tender  their  homage  to  King  Fer- 
dinand, as  the  lawful  governor  of  the  realm  in  her 
nahie;  The  tatter  in  turn  made  the  customary  oath 
to  respect  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  whole  was  terminated  by  an  embassy  fh>m  the 
cortes,  with  a  written  account  of  its  proceedings,  to 
their  new  sovereigns  in  Flanders-t 
'  All  seemed  now  done  that  was  demanded  for  giv- 
ing a  constitutional  sanction  to  Ferdinand's  authority 
as  T^nt  By  the  written  law  of  the  land,  the  so- 
vereign was  empowered  to  nominate  a  regency  in 
case  of  the  minority  or  incapadty  of  the  heii^ppa- 
rent.t  This  had  been  done  in  tbe  present  instance 
by  Isabella,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  cortes, 
made  two  years  previous  to  her  death.  It  had  re- 
ceived the  cordial  approbation  of  that  body,  which 
had  undeniable  authority  to  control  such  testament- 

*  The    maternal  tenderneBS  Cortee,  P.  ii.  cap.  !v. — Martana, 

and  delicacy,  which  had  led  laa-  torn.  iL  lib.  xxtUi.  c.  xiL — San- 

bella  to  allude  to  her  daughter's  doval,  Hitt.  de  Carlos  V.  torn. 

infinnity  only  in  Tory  general  L  p.  9. 

temna,    are  well  renmriced   by  J  SietePsrtidas,  P.ii.  tiLxr. 

cortes.    See  the  copy  of  the  ori-  ley  iii. 

ginal  act  in  Zuiita,  torn.  vi.  lib.  Guicciardini,   with  the  igno- 

Ti,  c  if.  nunce  of  the  Sponi^  constitution 

t  Abarca,   Reyes    de   Arag.  natural  enough  in  a  foreigner, 

ton),  ii.  R.  XXX.  cap.  xv.  see.  ii.  disputes   the   queen's  right    to 

— Zurita,  Anal.  tom.  vi.  lib.  vi.  maJie  any  such  settlement.     Is- 

c.  iiL  —  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  tor.  d'ltal.  lib.  vii. 
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ary  {Huvisions.*  Thus,  frcnn  the  first  to  the  hst 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  the  wiuAe  had  gone  on  with 
Bcrupulons  attention  to  constitutitmal  forms ;  yet 
the  authority  of  the  new  regent  was  &r  from  beh^ 
finnly  seated,  and  it  was  the  conviction  of  this  which 
had  led  him  to  accelerate  measures. 

Many  of  the  nobles  were  extremely  dissadsBed 
with  the  queen's  settlement  of  the  re^ncy,  which 
had  taken  air  before  her  death ;  and  they  bad  even 
gone  80  &r  as  to  send  to  Flaoders  befiore  that  event, 
and  invite  Philip  to  assume  the  govemmoit  hieMdf, 
as  the  natural  guardian  of  his  wifcf  These  disoon- 
tented  lends,  if  they  did  not  refuse  to  join  in  the  pub- 
lic acts  of  acknowledgment  to  Ferduiaod  at  Toro, 
at  least  were  not  reserved  in  intimating  their  dissa- 
tisfaction.^ Amoi^  the  most  prominent  were  tbe 
Marquis  de  Villena,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been 
nursed  to  faction  fiom  the  cradle,  and  the  Duke  de 
N^ara,  both  potent  nobles,  whose  broad  domains  had 
been  grievously  clipped  by  tbe  resumption  of  the 
crown  lands  so  scrupulously  enforced  by  the  late  go- 
vernment, and  who  looked  forward  to  thdr  speedy 
recovery  under  the  careless  rule  of  a  young,  inracpe- 
rienced  prince  like  Philip.  $ 

*  See  the  «iicde  subject  of  i  Zuritft's  uiertion,  that  aD 

the  powers  of  cortea  in  thii  par-  the  nolnlity  pretent  did  homafle 

ticaku',  u.  diicoMnd  Teiy  nilly  to  FerdinBDO,  (torn.  ri.  taf.  uiA 

and   ntii&ctoril;  by  Marina,  would  wem  to  be  contradicted 

Teoria,  P.  ii.  eof.  xiiL  b;  a  subeequent  panage.    Ct 

t  Bemaldflz,    Hist    de    loa  cap.  it. 

Reyet  Catol.  HS.  cap.  cciii. —  {  Iiabella  m  her  will  particu- 

Abuca,  torn.  ii.  Rej  xxx.  cap.  larly  enjoina  on  her  nicceawn 

XT.  MC  iii.  —  P.  Martyr,  Opua  never  to  alienate  or  reatore  the 

Epat.  ep.  cclxxiT.  cdxxnL  crown  lands  recorered  ima  the 
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But  the  most  efficient  of  his  partisans  vas  Don 
Juan  Mamiel,  Ferdinand'a  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Maximilian.  This  nobleman,  descended  firom  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Castile,  was  a  person 
of  uncommon  parts;  restless  sod  intriguing,  plausible 
in  his  address,  bc^  in  his  plans,  but  exceedingly  cau- 
tious, and  even  cunning,  in  the  execution  of  them. 
He  had  formerly  innnuated  himself  into  Philip's  con- 
fidence during  bis  Tist  to  Spun,  and,  on  recdiviog 
news  rffhe  queen's  death,  hastened  without  delay  to 
jttD  him  in  the  Netheiiands. 

Thfongh  bis  means,  an  extensive  correspondence 
was  soon  opened  with  the  discontented  CastiHah 
lords,  atid  Philip  was  persuaded,  not  only  to  assert 
his  pretensions  to  undivided  supremacy  in  Castile, 
bnt  to  send  a  letter  to  his  royal  father-in-law,  re- 
quiring him  to  resign  the  government  at  once,  and 
retire  into  Aragon.*    The  demand  was  treated  with 


U arquiMto  of  Villena.  —  Dor- 
mer, Discunu  Varioe  de  Hut. 
p.  331. 

*  "  Nor  wu  it  niffiuHit," 
ayB  Dr.  RobwtuHi,  in  olluniHi 
to  PtuHp'i  pietenmoiu  to  the  go* 
Temment,  "  to  oppoie  to  theM 
juit  ri^tti,  and  to  the  indina- 
tion  of  the  people  of  Caitile,  the 
autboritj  of  a  testament,  the  ge- 
RitinenMi  ofwUeh  wat  perAapt 
douU/ul,  imd  ite  content*  to 
lam  appeared  cortainly  to  be  in- 
iquitous" (Hilt,  of  Chailee  V. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  7.)  But  who  erer  in- 
timated a  douht  of  iti  genuine- 
neu,  be&re  Di.  Robertson?  Cer- 
iaiiHy  no  one  lifing  at  that  time. 


for  the  will  wai  produced  before 
cortes,  b^  the  royal  Becretary,  in 
the  KUion  immediately  follow- 
ing the  queen's  death  ;  and  Zu- 
rita  hat  preaerred  the  addresi  of 
that  body,  commenting  on  the 
part  of  its  contents  relating  to 
the  Buccesiion.  (AnaleB,  torn.  vi. 
cap.  iv.)  Dr.  Carbajal,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Toyal  council,  and 
who  wai  present,  as  he  ex- 
pieady  dedarei,  at  the  approyal 
of  the  testament,  "  a  cuyo  otor- 
gamiento  y  aun  ordenacion  me 
hall£,"  has  transcribed  the  whole 
of  the  document  in  hii  Annals, 
with  the  ngnatures  of  the  no- 
tary and  the  seren  distinguished 
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some  contempt  by  Ferdioand.  who  admoDisbed  him 
of  his  incompetency  to  govern  a  nation  like  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  understood  so  little,  bnt  urged 
him  at  the  same  time  to  present  himsdf  before  tbem 
with  his  wife,  as  soon  as  possiUe.* 

Ferdinand's  situation,  however,  was  &r  from  com- 
fortable. Philip's,  or  rather  Manuel's  emissaries 
were  busily  stirring  up  the  embers  of  disaffection. 
They  dwelt  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
free  and  lavish  disposition  of  Philip,  which  they  con- 
trasted with  the  parsimonious  temper  of  the  stem 
old  Catalan,  who  had  so  long  held  them  under  his 
yoke-t  Ferdinand,  whose  policy  had  been  to  crush 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobility,  and  who,  as  a 
foreigner,  bad  none  of  the  natural  claims  to  loyalty 
enjoyed  by  his  late  queen,  was  extremely  odious  to 
that  jealous  and  haughty  body.  The  number  of 
Philip's  adherents  increased  in  it  every  day,  and  soon 
comprehended  the  most  considerable  names  in  the 
kingdom. 

peraons  who  witnessed  its  ex-  *  P.  Martyr,  OpuB  Epist.  ep. 

ecution.    Donnei,  the  national  ci:]zxiJi.—Zurita,  Anal.de Ar^. 

hiitoriognphei  of  Aragon,  has  torn.  vi.  lib.  'ri.  c.  L  —  Alv.  G»- 

published  the  instrument,  with  meciuB,  De  Reb.  Geit.  Xim.  iiA. 

the    same  minuteness,  in    his  63. — Maiians,  Hist.de  Espdta, 

'  Discursos  Varios,'  "  from  au-  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxviiL  c.  xii. 
thentic  MSS.  in  his  pOBseBsion," 

— "  escriturai  autenticas  en  mi  t  "  ExistimanteB,"  says  Gio- 

poder."  Where  the  original  is  now  tIo,  "sub  ftorentissimo  juvene 

to  be  found,  or  whether  it  be  in  rege  aliquanto  liberiilB  atque  li- 

existencc,  I  have  no  Imowledge.  centiliB  ipsonun  potentia  &ui- 

Tbe  codicil,  as  we  have  aeen,  turos  qu&m  sub  austero  et  panlm 

with  the  queen's  signature,  is  liberal!,  ut  uebant,  lene  Caia- 

■till  extant  in  t^  royal  library  lano."    Vita   llluBt.    Viror.  p. 

at  Madrid.  277. 
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The  king,  who  watched  these  symptonis  of  dis- 
affection with  deep  anxiety,  said  little,  sajs  Martyr  ; 
but  coolly  scrutinized  the  minds  of  those  around  him, 
dissembling  as  far  as  possible  his  own  sentiments.* 
He  received  further  and  more  unequivocBl  evidence, 
at  this  time,  of  the  alienaUon  of  his  son-in-law.  Ad 
Aragonese  gentleman  named  Condiiilos,  whom  he 
had  placed  near  the  person  of  his  daughter,  obtained 
a  letter  from  her,  in  which  she  approved  in  the  fullest 
manner  of  her  father's  retaining  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  The  letter  was  betrayed  to  Philip; 
the  unfortunate  secretary  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  Joanna  was  placed  under  a 
rigorous  confinement,  which  much  a^^avated  her 
malady.'t' 

With  this  affront,  the  king  received  also  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  his  son  Philip  were  tampering  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  Great  Captain ;  endeavouring  to  secure  Naples 
in  any  event  to  the  archduke,  who  claimed  it  as  the 
appurtenance  of  Castile,  by  whose  armies  its  con- 
quest, in  fact,  had  been  achieved.  There  were  not 
wanting  persons  of  high  standing  at  Ferdinand's 
court,  to  infuse  suspicions,  however  unwarrantable, 
into  the  royal  mind,  of  the  loyalty  of  his  viceroy,  a 

•  "  Rex,  qutecunque  Teraant  Eccles.  y  Secul.  torn,  i,  lib.  i.  c. 

atque ordiuntuT,  Bentit,  diBaiinu-  xviii. — Pet.  Afartyr,  OpusEpist. 

Ut,  et  animoa  omnium  tacitua  ep.  cclxxxvi.  —  Zurita,  torn.  ti. 

ecrutatur."  Ep.  ccbuucix,  lib.  vi.  c.  viii.  — Quinmagenas, 

MS.  Bat.  1,  quincJ,  dial.  9. 

f  Abarca,  torn.  ii.  Rey  xzx.  Oviedo  had  the  story  ttom  Con- 
cap.  XT.  B.  iy.  —  Lanuza,  Hist.  diiUos's  biother. 
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Castilian  bj  birth,  and  who  owed  his  elevation  ex- 
clusively to  the  queen.* 

The  king  was  still  further  uint^ed  by  reports  of 
the  intimate  relations  subsisting  betwem  his  old 
enemy  Louis  XII.  and  Philip,  whose  childrm  were 
affianced  to  each  other.  The  French  monarch,  it 
was  said,  was  prepared  to  support  his  ally  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Castile,  for  the  recovoy  of  his  rights,  by  a 
diversion  in  his  &vour  on  the  side  <^  Roussillon,  as 
well  as  of  Naples.f 

The  CathoUc  king  felt  himself  sorely  perplexed  by 
these  multiplied  embarrassments.  During  the  brief 
period  of  his  regency,  he  had  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  people  by  a  strict  and  imparti^ 
adminbtration  of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.  The  people,  indeed,  appreciated  the 
value  of  a  government  under  which  they  bad  been 
protected  from  the  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy 
more  effectually  than  at  any  former  period.  They 
bad  testified  their  good  will  by  the  alanity  with 
which  they  confirmed  Isabella's  testamentary  dis- 
positions at  Toro :  but  all  this  served  only  to 
diarpen  the  aversion  of  the  nobles.  Some  of  Ferdi- 
nand's counseUoFs  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
carry  measures  with  a  higher  hand.  They  urged 
him  to  re-assume  the  title  of  King  of  Castile,  which 
he  had  so  long  possessed  as  husband  of  the  late 

*  P.  JoTii  Vitn  niiutr.  Vir.  arcs,  tom.  ii.  R.  xzx,  c^i.  xr. 

p{).27fi— 877.  — Zurita,  AnaL  tec.iii. 

torn.  Ti.  lib.  Ti.  c  T.  zi.  —  Cllos,  f  P.  Martyr,  Opiu  Epist.  ep. 

Vits  di  Cufo  V.  fiiL  XS. — Ab-  ocau.— Buoiiaccor&,Diario,p.  94. 
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queen;*  and  others  even  advised  him  to  assemUe 
an  armed  force,  which  should  overave  all  opposition 
to  hU.  authority  at  home,  and  secure  the  country 
from  iDvasioii.  He  had  facilities  for  this  in  the  dis- 
banded levies  lately  returned  from  Italy,  as  well  eg  a 
conudwable  body  drawn  from  his  native  dominions  ' 
of  Aragoo,  waiting  his  orders  on  the  frontier.f  Such 
violent  measures,  however,  were  repugnant  to  his 
habitual  policy,  temperate  and  cautions.  He  shrunk 
from  a  contest  in  which  evai  success  must  bring 
unspeakable  calamities  on  the  country  ;|  and  if  he 
ever  seriouflly  entertuned  such  views,^  he  abandoned 
them,  and  empkgred  his  levies  on  anotho- destioa* 
tion  in  Africa.})     His  sitnatitHi,  however,  grew  every 


*  The  Tice-chaucellor  Alonio 
de  k  Ca1»Ueria  prepued  in 
elabonte  argument  in  support 
of  Ferdinand'g  pretennons  to  the 
regal  aatbority  and  title,  lea  ai 
husband  of  the  late  queen  thaa 
as  the  lawful  vuardian  and  ad- 
miniatnAor  of  bia  dauchtOT.  See 
Zurita,  Analea,  torn,  ju  cap.  xiv. 

f  Zurita,  Anal.  torn.  Ti.  lib. 
tL  cap.  T.  XT.  —  Lanuca,  Hiit 
tom.L  lib.L  csp.xTiii. 


,  cap.  xnu 
r,  Upna   '. 


t  Martyr, 
Gcxd. 

{  Robertaon  ipeaks  with  con- 
fidence of  Ferdinand's  intention 
to  "  oppose  Fhillp'i  landing  by 
force  of  aims,"  (Chariei  V.  toI. 
ii.  p>  13,)  an  imputation  wtddi 
has  brought  a  heavy  judgment 
on  the  historian's  head  from  the 
clever  author  of  the  Histoiy  of 
^ain.    (Cal»net  Cyclopsnua.) 


"  All  this,"  nys  the  latter,  "  ii 
at  variance  with  both  truth  and 
probability ;  nor  does  Feirerai, 
the  only  authority  cited  for  this 
unjust  declamation,  afford  the 
■lightest  ground  for  it."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  286,  note.)  Nevertheless,  this 
is  so  stated  by  Ferreras,  (tom. 
viij.  p.  tSt,)  who  is  supported 
by  Mariana,  (torn.  iL  lib.  zxviiL 
e.xvL)  and,  in  the  moat  un- 
equivocal noBDner,  by  Zurita, 
(torn.  vi.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xzi.)  a 
raudi  hitter  authority  dun 
dther.  Martyr,  it  is  tiue,  whom 
Dr.  Dunham  does  not  appear  to 
have  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
declares  that  the  Ung  had  no 
design  of  resorting  to  force.  See 
epist.  c<aci.eccY. 

II  Bemaldez,  MS.  cap.  onL 
—  Garbajal,  Anales,  MS.  aSo 
ISOS. 
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hour  more  critical ;  alarmed  by  ramours  of  Louis's- 
military  preparations,  for  which  liberal  supplies  were- 
voted  by  the  states-general;  trembling  for  the  fate  of 
his  Italian  possessions,  deserted  and  betrayed  by  the 
great  nobility  at  home,  there  seemed  oow  no  al- 
ternative left,  but  to  maintain  his  ground  by  force, 
or  resign  it  at  once,  as  required  by  Philip,  and  retire 
into  Aragon.  This  last  course  appears  never  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  him.  He  resolved  at  all  ha- 
zards to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  grasp,  influenced 
in  part,  probably,  by  the  consciousness  of  his  rights, 
as  weU  as  by  a  sense  of  duty,  which  forbade  him  to 
resign  Ute  trust  he  had  voluntarily  assumed  into 
such  incompetent  hands  as  those  of  Philip  and  his 
counsellors ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  by  natural  reluct- 
ance to  relinquish  the  authority  which  he  had  en- 
joyed for  so  many  years.  To  keep  it,  he  had  re- 
course to  an  expedient,  such  as  neither  friend  nor 
foe  could  have  anticipated. 

He  saw  the  only  chance  of  maintaining  his  present 
position  lay  in  detaching  France  from  the  interests  of 
Philip,  and  securing  her  to  himself.  The  great  ob- 
stacle to  this  was  their  conflicting  claims  on  Naples. 
This  he  purposed  to  obviate  by  proposals  of  marriage ' 
to  some  member  of  the  royal  family,  in  whose  favour 
these  claims,  with  the  consent  of  King  Louis,  might 
be  resigned.  He  accordingly  despatched  a  confi- 
dential envoy  privately  into  France,  with  ample  in- 
structions for  arranging  the  preliminaries.  Tliis 
person  was  Juan  de  Enguera,  a  Catalan  monk  of 
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much  repute  for  his  learDing,  and  a  member  of  the 
royal  council.* 

Louis  XII.  had  viewed  with  much  satisfaction  the 
growing  misunderstanding  lietwixt  Philip  and  bis 
&tber-in-law,  and  had  cunningly  xised  his  influence 
over  the  young  prince  to  foment  it.  He  felt  the 
deepest  disquietude  at  the  prospect  of  the  enormous 
inheritance  which  was  to  devolve  on  the  latter,  com- 
prehending Burgundy  and  Flanders,  Austria,  and 
probably  the  empire,  together  with  the  united  crowns 
of  Spain  and  their  rich  dependencies.      By  the  pro- 


'  -Before  venturing  on  this 
step,  it  was  currently  reported, 
that  T'erdinand  had  offered  his 
hand,  though  imsuccesafully,  to 
Joanna  Beltraneja,  Isabella's 
onfiiitunate  competitor  for  the 
crown  of  CasUle,  who  still  sur- 
vived in  Portugal.  (Zurita,  torn. 
vi.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiv. — Mariana, 
tom.iL  lib.  sxviiL  e.  jiiii.  —  et 
al.)  The  report  originated, 
doubtless,  in  tiie  malice  of  the 
Castilian  nobles,  who  wished  in 
this  way  to  discredit  the  king 
still  more  with  the  people.  It 
received,  perhaps,  some  d^;ree 
of  credit  from  a  silly  story  in 
circulation,  of  a  testament  of 
Henry  IV.  having  lately  come 
into  Ferdinand's  poBgeasion,  a- 
vowing  Joanna  to  be  his  In- 
timate daughter.  See  CarW 
jal,  (Anales,  MS.  aHo  U74,) 
the  only  authority  for  this  last 
rumour. 

Robertson  hai  given  an  in- 
cautious credence  to  the  first 
story,  which  has  brought  Dr. 
Dunham's  iron  flul  somawhat 


unmerdfuUy  on  his  shoulders 
again ;  yet  his  easy  &ith  in  the 
matter  may  find  some  pallia- 
tion, at  least  sufficient  to  screen 
him  &om  the  charge  of  wilful 
mis-statement,  in  the  fact  that 
Clemencin,  a  native  lustorian 
and  a  most  patient  and  &ir  in- 
quirer after  truth,  has  come  to 
the  same  conclunon.  (Mem.  de 
la  Real  Acad,  de  Hist,  tom.  vi. 
IluBt,xix.)  Both  writers  rely 
on  the  authority  of  Sandoval, 
an  historian  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
naked  assertion  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  counterbalance  the 
strong  testimony  afTorded  by  the 
silence  of  contemporaries  and  -the 
general  discredit  of  oucceeding 
writers.  (Hist,  de  Carlos  V.  tom. 
i.  p.  x.) 

Sismondi,  not  content  with 
this  first  offer  of  King  Ferdinand, 
makes  him  afWwards  propose 
for  a  daughter  of  King  Emanuel, 
or,  in  other  words,  his  own  grand- 
daughter !  Hist,  des  Franfus, 
tom.  XV.  chap.  xxx. 
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posed  marriage,  a  digmenibenDeDt  migbt  be  made  at 
leaat  of  the  Sptmbh  monarchy ;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  passing  under  di^«nt  scep- 
tres, might  serve,  as  tbey  had  fonnerly  done,  to  neu> 
tralise  each  other.  It  was  tnie»  this  would  invdve 
a  nurture  with  Philip,  to  whose  son  bis  own  dangh- 
ter  was  promised  in  marriage.  But  this  match,  ex- 
tremely distastefiil  to  bis  subjects,  gradually  became 
80  to  Louis,  as  every  way  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  France.* 

Withoot  much  delay,  therefore,  prdiminaries  were 
arranged  with  the  Aragonese  envoy,  and  immediktely 
after,  in  the  month  of  August  1505,  Uie  Count  de 
Ofuentes,  and  Thomas  Malferit,  rc^nt  of  the  royal 
chancery,  were  puUidy  sent  as  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  part  of  King  Ferdinand,  to  conclude  and  racecnte 
the  treaty. 

It  was  agreed,  as  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  that  the 
Catholic  king  should  be  married  to  Oermaine,  daugh- 
ter of  Jean  de  Foix,  Viscount  of  Narbonne,  and  of 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Louis  XII,  and  grand-daughter 
to  Leonora,  Queen  of  Navarre, — that  guilty  sister  of 
King  Ferdinand,  whose  fate  is  recorded  in  the  ear- 
Her  part  of  our  history.  The  Princess  Germaine,  it 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  was  nearly  related  to  both  the 
contracting  parties.  She  was  at  this  time  eighteen 
years  itf  age  and  very  beautifid.f    She  had  been 

■*  M^.  de  Heuange,  chap,  tom.  t.  lib.  xxxt.  cTu.i.iT.— r 
XT.  —  CUule  Seywel,  HiaL  de  AIt.  Oomedm,  Ibl.  56.  — Sala- 
Louia  XII.  pp.  tnS — 229.  zar  de   Hendoza,  Honarq.    de 

t  Alewm,   Hist,  'de  NaTSr.     Bq«na,  tom.i.  p.410. 

"  Loquelle 
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educated  in  the  palace  of  her  royal  uncle,  where  she 
had  imbibed  the  free  and  volatile  matiners  of  his  gay, 
luxurious  court.  To  this  lady  Louis  XII.  consented  to 
redgn  his  claims  oo  Naples,  to  he  secured  by  way  of 
dowry  to  her  aud  her  heirs,  male  or  female,  in  perpe- 
tuity. In  case  of  her  decease  without  issue,  the  moi- 
ety of  the  kingdom  recognised  as  his  by  the  partitioo 
treaty  with  Spain  was  to  revert  to  him.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  Ferdinand  should  reimburse  Louis  XIL 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Neapolitan  war,  by  the  pay- 
inent  of  1,000,000  gold  ducats,  in  ten  yearly  instal- 
ments ;  and,  lastly,  that  a  complete  amnesty  should  be 
granted  by  him  to  the  lords  of  the  Angevin,  or  French 
party  in  Naples,  who  should  receive  full  reatitution 
of  their  confiscated  honours  and  estates.  A  mutual 
treaty  of  dliance  and  commerce  was  to  subsist  hence- 
forth between  France  and  Spain ;  and  the  two  mon- 
archs,  holding  oOe  another,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  iaatrument,  "  as  two  souls  in  one  and  the  same 
body,"  pledged  themselves  to  the  maintenance  and 
defence  of  thar  respective  rights  and  kingdoms 
against  every  other  power  whatever.  This  treaty 
was  signed  by  the  French  king  at  Blois,  October 
11^,  1505,  and  ratified  by  Ferdinand  the  Cathdic,  at 
S^ovia,  on  the  l6th  of  the  same  month.* 

"  Laquelle,"  nys  Fleuntnn,  geU  over  the  discrepancy  of  an 

iriko  had  doubtUn  often  seen  tiw  between  the  poriiu  rei;  vdl, 

prtnMM,  "  UmI  bonne  et  fort  l^  making  Feidinand'i  at  thii 

beUe  prinowae,  du  moins  elle  time  only  thirty-Kren  yeats! 

n'BTDiit  point  perdu  son  embon-  Hi>t.  da  Louia  XII.  torn.  L  p. 

nt."    (Mmoirea,  chap,  xiz.)  i57. 

'wM  be  strange  if  ^  had,  ■  Dumont,  Corpa  Diplomat 

at  the  age  of  o^teen.   Varilhu  tom.  Iv.  No.  40.  pp.  72—74, 
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Such  were  the  disgraceful  and  most  impolitic 
terms  of  this  compact,  b^  which  Ferdinand,  in  order 
to  secure  the  brief  possession  of  a  barren  authority, 
and  perhaps  to  gratify  some  unworthy  feelings  of 
revenge,  was  content  to  barter  away  all  those  solid 
advantages,  flowing  from  the  union  of  the  Spanish 
monarchies,  which  had  been  the  great  and  wise  ob- 
ject of  his  own  and  Isabella's  policy !  For,  in  the 
event  of  male  issue, — and  that  he  should  have  issue 
was  by  no  means  improbable,  considering  he  was 
□ot  yet  fifty-four  years  of  age,— Aragon  and  its  de- 
pendencies must  be  totally  severed  from  Castile.* 
In  the  other  alternative,  the  splendid  Italian  con- 
quests, which  after  such  cost  of  toil  and  treasure  he 
had  finally  secured  to  himself,  must  be  shared  with 
his  unsuccessful  competitor.  In  any  event,  he  bad 
pledged  himself  to  such  an  indemnification  of  the 
Angevin  faction  in  Naples,  as  must  create  inextri- 
cable embarrassment,  and  inflict  great  injury  on  his 
loyal  partisans,  into  whose  hands  their  estates  had 
already  passed.  And  last,  though  not  least,  he  dis- 
honoured, by  this  unsuitable  and  predpitate  alliance, 
his  tate  illustrious  queen,  the  memory  of  whose  trans- 
cendent excellence,  if  it  had  faded  in  any  d^ree 
from  his  own  breast,  was  too  deeply  seated  in  those 

■  These  dependenciea  did  not  munaut£,  dont  la  moiti^  appar- 

embiBoe,  howerer,  the  half  of  tenoit  au  man,  et  la  moitie  aux 

Giviada  and  Uie  West  Indies,  enfant."  .  (Rival,  de  France  et 

BB  auppoBed  by  Hons.  Oaillard,  d'Eap.  torn,  iy,  p.  996.)     Such 

who  gravely   asaures    ub,    that  are  the  gross  misconceptioni  of 

"  Les  ^tats  conquia  par  Ferdi-  fact,    on    which    this    writer's 

nand  Moient  conqu£tea  de  com-  tpeeuiatiom  rest .' 
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of  her  subjects  to  allovr  them  to  look  on  the  present 
union  otherwise  than  as  a  national  indignity. 

So,  indeed,  they  did  regard  it ;  although  the  peo- 
ple of  Aragon,  in  whom  late  events  had  rekindled 
their  ancient  jealousy  of  Castile,  viewed  the  match 
with  more  complacency,  as  likely  to  restore  them  to 
that  political  importance  which  bad  been  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  union  with  their  more  powerful 
neighbour.* 

The  European  nations  could  not  comprehend  ant 
arrangement  so  irrecondlable  with  the  usual  sagaci- 
ous policy  of  the  Catholic  king.  The  petty  Italian 
'  powers,  who,  since  the  introduction  of  France  and 
Spain  into  their  political  system,  were  controlled  by 
them  more  or  less  in  all  their  movements,  viewed 
this  sinister  conjunction  as  auspicious  of  no  good  to 
their  interests  or  independence.  As  for  the  Archduke 
Philip,  he  could  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of  this 
desperate  act,  which  struck  off  at  a  blow  so  rich  a 
portion  of  his  inheritance.  He  soon  received  con- 
firmation, however,  of  its  truth,  by  a  prohibition 
from  Louis  XII.  to  attempt  a  passage  through  his 
dominions  into  Spain,  until  he  should  come  to  some 
amicable  understanding  with  his  father-in-law.f 

*  Zurita,  torn.  vi.  lib.  vi.  cap.  quivocol  intimation  in  a  letter 

six.  —  Mariana,   torn.   ii.    lib.  from  Ferdinand,  curioug  as  ehow- 

xxviii.  Gap.xyi.  ingthatthelattersennblyfeltthe 

f  Abarca,  torn.  ii.  R«y  xxx.  nature  and  extent  of  the  «acri- 

c.  XTi  1.  Tiii.  —  ZuritBj  torn,  vi.  fices  he  was  making.      "  You," 

lib.  Ti.  cap.  xxi. — Guicciardini,  says  he  to  Philip,  "  hy  lending 

Istor.  lib.  vii.  yourself  to  be  the  ea«y  dupe  of 

He  received  much  more  une-  France,  have  driven  me  most 

VOL.  III.  U 
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Philip,  or  rather  Manuel,  wh(r  exercised  unbound- 
ed influence  over  bis  counsels,  saw  the  necessity  now 
of  temporizing.  The  correspondence  was  resumed 
with  Ferdinand,  and  an  arrangement  was  at  length 
concluded  between  the  parties,  known  as  the  concord 
of  Salamanca,  Nov.  SMh,  1505.  The  substance  of 
it  was,  that  Castile  should  be  governed  in  the  joint 
names  of  Ferdinand,  Philip,  and  Joanna ;  but  that  the 
former  should  be  entitled,  as  his  share,  to  one-half  of 
the  public  revenue.  This  treaty,  executed  in  good 
faith  by  the  Catholic  king,  was  only  intended  bj 
Philip  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  former  until  he 
could  effect  a  landing  in  the  kingdom,  where  he  con- 
fidently believed  nothing  but  his  presence  was  want- 
ing to  insure  success.  He  completed  the  perfidious 
proceeding  by  sending  an  epistle,  well  garnished  with 
soft  and  honied  phrase,  to  his  royal  iather-in-law. 
These  artifices  had  their  effect,  and  completely  im- 
posed, not  only  on  Louis,  but  on  the  more  shrewd 
and  suspicious  Ferdinand.* 

reluctantly  into  a  second  marri- '   Peter  Martyr  in  hi>  correspond- 

Bge ;  have  stripped  me  of  the  &ir  ence  with  the  Count  de  Tendillo. 

fniita  of  my   Neapolitan  con-  Ep.  ccxciii. 
queatB,"  &c.  &c.     He  concludeB  *  C&rbajal,   Anal.  MS.  atio 

irith  thia  appeal  to  hun.     "  Sit  1606. — Zurita,  tom.  tI.  lib.  yi. 

■ati«,  fili,  pervagatum ;  redi  in  cap.  xxiil — Mariana,  torn.  ii.  lib. 

te,  a  Gliui,  non  boetis  accesse-  xxviii.  c.  xyi. — P.  Martyr,  Opui 

lis,  bii  non  ob«tantibut,  mi  fili-  Epist.  ep.  cczcii.  —  Zurita  has 

uf  amplexabere.   Magna  est  pa-  tranBcribed  the  vhole  of  thii 

t«rniB  Tit  natum."   Philip  may  dutiful  and  moat  loving  epiatle. 

have  thought  his  {ather-in-law'B  (Loc.  cit.) 
late  conduct  an  indifierent  com-  Ouicciardini  contiders  Philip 

mentary  on  the  "  tIb  naturm."  as  only  practising  the  lewona  he 

See  the  Idng'i  letter,  quoted  by  bad  learned  in  Spain,  "  le  arti 
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On  the  8th  of  January  1506,  Fhi]ip  and  Joanna 
embarked  on  board  a  splendid  and  numerous  armada, 
and  set  sail  from  a  port  in  Zealand.  A  fiirious  tem- 
pest scattered  the  fleet  soon  after  leaving  harbour; 
Philip's  ship,  which  took  fire  in  the  storm,  narrowly 
escaped  foundering;  and  it  was  not  Without  great 
difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  bringing  her,  a  mi- 
serable wreck,  into  the  English  port  of  Weymouth.* 
King  Henry  VII,  on  learning  the  misfortunes  of 
Philip  and  hb  consort*  was  prompt  to  show  every 
mark  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  royal  pair, 
thus  thrown  upon  his  island.  They  were  escorted 
in  magnificent  style  to  Windsor,  and  detained  with 
dubious  hospitality  for  nearly  three  months.  During 
this  time,  Henry  VII.  availed  himself  of  the  situa- 
tioD  and  inexperience  of  his  young  guest,  so  far  as  to 
extort  from  him  two  treaties,  not  altc^ther  recon- 
cilable, as  far  as  the  latter  was  concerned,  with  sound 
policy  or  honour.-f  The  respect  which  the  English 
monarch  entertained  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  as 

8p^;i»K>le."     {Istoria,  lib.  viL)  conaidersble  sum  of  money  to 

Tht  phiue  would  seem  to  have  her  pereon,   that  her  body,  if 

been  proTerbial  with  the   Ita-  found,  might  be  lecogniged,  and 

lians,   like  the  '  Punica  lideB,'  receive  the  obsequies  suited  to 

which  th«r    Roman  ancestore  her  rank,     Hiat  de  Carlos  V. 

&Btened  on  the    character    of  torn.  i.  p.  10. 
their  Aiiican  enemy ; — perhaps  t  Bernaldez,  MS.  cap.  cciv. 

with  equal  justice.  — Carbajal,  Anales,   MS.  aiio 

'  Joanna,  according  to  San-  1 506 St.  Qelais,  p.  1 66 

doval,  displayed  much  compo-  Bacon,    Hist,   of    Heniy   VII. 

■ure  in  her  alarming  situation.  Works,  vol,  v.  pp.  177  —  179. 

When   informed   by   Philip   of  — Guicciardini,  hb.  vii.  —  Ry- 

theii  danger,  she  attired  herself  mer,  Ftedera,  torn.  xiii.  pp.  1 SS 

in  her  richest  dress,  securing  a  — 138.  One 

u2 
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well  as  their  bmily  coDnexion,  led  him  to  offer  his 
services  as  a  commoD  mediator  between  the  iather 
and  son.  He  would  have  persuaded  the  latter,  says 
Lord  Bacon,  **  to  be  ruled  by  the  counsel  of  a  prince, 
so  prudent,  so  experienced,  and  so  fortunate  as  King 
Ferdinand ;"  to  which  the  archdute  replied,  "  If  his 
father-in-law  would  let  him  gorem  Castile,  he  should 
govern  him.*** 

At  length,  Philip,  having  reassembled  his  Flemish 
fleet  at  Weymouth,  embarked  with  Joanna  and  his 
numerous  suite  of  courtiers  and  military  retainers, 
and  reached  Coruna,  in  the  north-western  comer  of 
Galida,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  on  the  28th  of 
April. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  the  Conde  de 
Ciiuentes  having  passed  into  France  for  the  purpose, 
the  betrothed  bride  of  King  Ferdinand  quitted  that 
country  under  his  escort,  attended  by  a  brilliant  reti- 
nue of  French  and  Neapolitan  lords. f  On  the  bor- 
ders, at  Fontarabia,  she  was  received  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saragossa,  Ferdinand's  natural  son,  with  a 
numerous  retinue,  composed  chiefly  of  Aragonese  and 
Catalan  nobility,  and  conducted  with  much  solemnity 
to  Duenas,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  king.  In 
this  place,  where  thirty  years  before  he  had  been 

One  was  a  commercial  treaty  *  Lord  Bacon,  Hiat  of  Hemy 

with  Flandere,  bo  disaBtroua  as  VII.  voL  t.  p.  179. 
to  be  known  in  that  country  by 

the  name  of  '  maliu  inteTciir-  t  Oviedo,  Qiuncuagenas,  MS. 

bus;'    the  other  involved  the  fiat. l,quuic£, dial. S6. — M^. 

suirendei    of  the   unfortunate  de  Bayaid,  ch.  xxtL 
Duke  of  SufTolk. 
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united  to  Isabella,  he  now,  (March.  18tb,  1506.)  as  if 
to  embitter  still  further  the  recollectious  of  the  past, 
led  to  the  altar  her  young  and  beautiful  successor. 
"  It  seemed  hard,"  says  Martyr,  in  his  quiet  way, 
"  that  these  nuptials  should  take  place  so  soon,  and 
that  too  in  Isabella's  owu  kingdom  of  Castile,  where 
she  had  lived  without  peer,  and  where  her  ashes  are 
still  held  in  as  much  veneration  as  she  enjoyed  while 
living."* 

It  was  less  than  sis  weeks  alter  this,  that  Philip 
and  Joanna  landed  at  Coruna.  Ferdinand,  who  had 
expected  them  in  some  nearer  northern  port,  prepar- 
ed without  loss  of  time  to  go  forward  and  receive 
them.  He  sent  on  an  express  to  arrange  the  place 
of  meeting  with  Philip,  and  advanced  himself  as  far 
as  Leon.  But  Philip  had  no  intention  of  such  an 
interview  at  present.  He  had  purposely  landed  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  country,  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  his  partisans  to  come  forward  and  declare  them- 
selves. Missives  had  been  despatched  to  the  princi- 
pal nobles  and  cavaliers,  and  they  were  answered  by 
great  numbers  of  all  ranks,  who  pressed  forward  to 

•  Martyr,    Opus   Epist   ep.  condtime."  (Anal,  torn.  v.  lib.  v. 

CM.— Quincuagenas  deGonzalo.  c-Iwctiv.)  TluBimprobableBtoty, 

Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  MS.  Bat,  bo  inconsi«tent  with  the  queen's 

1,  quinc.  2,  dial.  S6.— Carbajal,  character,  has  been  transcribed 

Anstea,  MS.  aiio  1306.  — Ber-  with  more  or  lesa  qualification 

naldez.  Hist.  MS.  cap.  cciii.  by   succeeding    hiatoriana  from 

"  Some  affirrmd"  saya  Zu-  Mariana  to  Quintana.     Robert- 
rita,  "  that  Isabella,  before  ap-  Jon  repeats  it  without  any  qua- 
pointing  her  husband  to  the  re-  Mcation  at  all.    See  History  of 
.gency,  exacted  an  oath  from  him  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
that  he  would  not  marry  a  se- 
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welcome  and  pay  court  to  the  young  monarch.* 
Among  them  were  the  names  of  most  of  the  consi- 
derable Castilian  families ;  and  several,  as  Villena  and 
Najara,  were  accompanied  hy  lai^  well-appointed 
retinues  of  armed  followers.  The  archduke  brought 
over  with  him  a  body  of  3000  German  infantry  in 
complete  order.  He  soon  mustered  an  additional 
force  of  6000  native  Spaniards,  which,  with  the  chi- 
valry who  thronged  to  meet  him,  placed  him  in  a 
condition  to  dictate  terms  to  his  father-in-law  ;  and 
he  now  openly  proclaimed  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  abiding  by  the  concord  of  Salamanca,  and  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  an  arrangement  prejudidng 
in  any  degree  his  and  his  wife's  exclusive  possession 
of  the  crown  of  Castile.f 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  gain 
Don  John  Manuel  to  his  interests  by  the  most  liberal 
offers.  He  could  offer  nothing  to  compete  with  the 
absolute  ascendancy  which  the  favourite  held  over 
his  young  sovereign.  It  was  in  vain  that  Martyr, 
and  afterwards  Ximenes,  were  sent  to  the  archduke, 
to  settle  the  grounds  of  accommodation,  or  at  least 
the  place  of  interview  with  the  king.  Philip  listen- 
ed to  them  with  courtesy,  but  would  abate  not  a  jot 

*  "  Qtusque  enim  is  gpes  Buaa  xxix.  xsx.  —  Gomedus,  De  Re- 

pronuBetsKpeditiu  commodo  wr-  bus  Qegt.  Ximen.  fol.  57. — Cura 

yiendum,"BayBQioTio,boTTowiiig  de  los  Palacios,  MS.  cap.cciv. — 

the  familiar  metsphor,  "  et  ori-  Pet.  Martyr,  Opus   Epist.   ep. 

entem  aolem  pottda  quitin  ocd-  ccdv.  cccv.  —  OsUndez  de  Car- 

deDt«ni  adonmdum  esse  dictiU-  bajal,  US.  aiio  1506. — Sondo- 

baL"  Vits  lllust.  Vii.  p.  278.  val,  HisL  de  Carlos  V.  torn.  i. 

t  Zurita,  torn.  vi.  lib.vi  cap,  p.  10. 
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of  his  pretensions;  and  Manud  did  not  care  to  ex- 
pose his  royal  master  to  the  influence  of  Ferdinand's 
superior  address  and  sagacity  in  a  personal  inter- 
view.* 

Martyr  gives  a  picture^  by  no  means  unfavourable, 
itf  Philip  at  this  time.  He  had  an  agreeable  person, 
a  generous  disposition,  free  and  open  manners,  with  a 
certain  nobleness  of  soul,  although  spurred  on  by  a 
most  craving  ambition ;  but  be  was  so  ignorant  of 
affairs,  that  he  became  the  dupe  of  artful  men,  who 
j^yed  on  htm  for  thdr  own  purposes,  f 

Ferdinand,  at  length,  finding  that  Fbllip,  who  had 
DOT  left  Cwuna,  was  advancing  by  a  drcuitous  route 
into  the  interior,  on  purpose  to  avoid  him,  and  that  all 
access  to  his  daughter  was  absolutely  refused,  could 
no  longer  repress  his  indignation,  and  be  prepared  a 
drcnlar,  to  be  sent  to  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, calling  on  it  to  rise  and  md  him  in  rescuing  the 
queen  their  sovereign  from  her  present  shameful  cap- 
tivity.X  It  does  not  appear  that  he  sent  it.  He  pro- 
bably found  that  the  call  would  not  be  answered ; 
for  the  Frendi  match  had  lost  him  even  that  degree 

*  P.  Martyr,  Opvu  Epist.  ep.  hie  juTenia,  netdt  qu&  u  reitat, 

Gccvi.  cccriii.  cccix. — AIt.  Gome-  huic  aTaiis,  UHiic  ambitioma,  at- 

dus,  fol.  59.  —  P.  JoviuR,  Vits  que  utiimque  vafiia  honunibuf 

ni.  Viror.  p.  278.  dicumseptiu   alienigena,   bonn 

-|-  "  Nil  benignius  Phiiippo  in  natune,  apertjque  oiumi.    Tnr- 

term,  nulliu  inter  orbis  prind-  hetur  in  ^veraa,  perturbabitur 

peg  animonor,  inter  juvenea  pul-  ipse  atque  oUundetur.      Omnia 

chrior,"  &c.  (Epiat.  cdxxzT.)  In  confundentui.      Utinam     vana 
a  Bubaequent  letter  he  thus  de-  '  prsedicem !"  Epiat.  cccnii. 
Miibea  the  unhappy  predicament         X  Zurita,  Anal,  de  Aragon, 

of  the  young  prince ;  "  Neadt  torn.  vi.  lib.  vii,  c  ii. 
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of  favour  with  which  he  had  been  r^arded  by  the 
commons ;  so  the  very  expedient  od  which  he  relied 
for  perpetuating  his  authority  in  CastJle  was  the  chief 
cause  of  bis  losing  it  altogether. 

He  was  doomed  to  experience  still  more  mortify- 
ing indignities.  By  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  of  As- 
torga  and  the  Count  of  BenareDte,  he  was  actually 
refused  admittance  into  those  cities;  while  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  same  am^ant  lords,  pro- 
hibiting any  of  their  vassals  from  aiding  or  harbour- 
ing his  Aragonese  followers.  "  A  sad  spectacle,  in- 
deed,** exclaims  the  loyal  Martyr,  "  to  behold  a  mon- 
arch, yesterday  almost  omaipotent,  thus  wandering  a 
vagabond  in  his  own  kingdom,  refused  even  the  sight 
of  his  own  child !"  • 

Of  all  the  gay  tribe  of  courtiers  who  fluttered 
around  him  in  his  prosperity,  the  only  Castilians  of 
note  who  now  remained  true,  were  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  the  Count  of  Cifiientes  ;'f  for  even  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Constable  of  Castile,  had  d^erted  him. 
There  were  some,  however,  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  operations,  as  the  good  Talavera,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  Count  de  Tendilla,  who  saw  with 
much  concern  the  prospect  of  changing  the  steady 
snd  well-tried  hand,  which  had  held  the  helm  for 

*  0pm  Epist.  epiat.  cccriii.  in  thii  fine  old  ballad,  would 

"  Ayer  era  Key  de  Eepaiia,  see™  ha^Iy  too  extrnvBgant  in 

oy  no  lo  Boy  de  una  viUa ;  the  mouth  of  his  royal  descend- 

ayer  "rillas  y  castiDoB,  ant, 

oy  nmguno  posBeya  ;  t  "  Ipgn  aniiCM  rea  optunse 

ayer  tenia  criados,"  &c.  pariunt,   adverue  probsnt,"  — 

The  lament  of  King  Roderic,  Pub.  Synu. 
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more  than  thirty  years,  for  the  capricious  guidance  of 
Philip  and  his  favourites.* 

An  end  was  at  length  put  to  this  scandalous  ex- 
hibition, and  Manuel,  whether  from  increased  confi- 
dence in  his  own  resources,  or  the  fear  of  bringing 
public  odium  on  himself,  consented  to  trust  his  royal 
charge  to  the  peril  of  an  interview.  The  place  se- 
lected was  an  open  plain  near  Fuebla  de  Senabria, 
'  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Galicia,  June  23rd.  But, 
even  then,  the  precautions  taken  were  of  a  kind  truly 
ludicrous,  considering  the  forlorn  condition  of  King 
Ferdinand.  The  whole  military  apparatus  of  the 
archduke  was  put  in  motion,  as  if  he  expected  to  win 
the  crown  by  battle.  First  came  the  well-appointed 
German  spearmen,  all  in  fighting  order ;  then,  the 
shining  squadrons  of  the  noble  Castilian  chivalry  and 
their  armed  retainers  ;  next  followed  the  archduke, 
seated  on  his  war-horse  and  encompassed  by  his  body- 
guard ;  while  the  rear  was  closed  by  the  long  files  of 
archers'  and  light  cavalry  of  the  country.f 

Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  the  field 
attended  by  about  two  hundred  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, chiefly  Aragonese  and  Italians,  riding  on  mules, 
and  Mmply  attired  in  the  short  black  cloak  and  bon- 

•OpuaEpiat.ep.cccvi.occjd. —  pomp  of  war  was  the  ruinour 

SobleSjVidadel  Card.  Ximenes,  that  the  king  was  levying  a  con- 

p.  1 43.  —  Mariana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  riderable  force,  and  the  Duke  of 

xxviii.  cap.  six. — Lanuza,  Hist.  Alva  muetering  his  followers  in 

Eccles.  y  Secular,  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  Leon  ;  —  rumoun  willingly  cir- 

c  xix. — Sandoval,  Hist,  de  Car-  culated,  no  doubt,  if  not  a  gheei 

lofl  V.  torn.  i.  p.  10.  device  of  the  enemy. — Zuiita, 

i  The  only  pretext  for  all  thia  lib.  vii.  cap.  ii 
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net  of  the  couotiy,  with  no  oth^  weapon  than  the 
sword  usually  worn.  The  king  trusted,  says  Zurita, 
to  the  majesty  of  his  presence,  and  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  by  his  long  and  able  administration. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  broi^ht  into  contact  with 
Ferdinand,  could  not  well  avoid  payii^  their  ohri- 
sance  to  him.  He  received  them  in  his  usual  graci- 
ous and  affable  manner,  makii^  remarks,  the  good 
humour  of  which  was  occasionally  seasoned  with  some- 
thing of  a  more  pungent  character.  To  the  Duke 
of  Najara,  who  was  noted  for  being  a  vain-glorious 
person,  and  who  came  forward  with  a  gallant  retinue 
in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  he  exclaimed,  "  So,  duke, 
you  are  mindful  as  ever,  I  see,  of  the  duties  of  a  great 
captain ! "  Among  others  was  Gardlasso  de  la  V^a, 
Ferdinand's  minister  formerly  at  Rome.  Like  many 
of  the  Castilian  lords,  he  wore  armour  under  his  dress, 
the  better  to  guard  against  surprise.  The  king  em- 
bracing him  felt  the  mail  beneath,  and,  tapping  him 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  I  congratulate  you, 
Garcilasso ;  you  have  grown  wonderfully  lusty  since 
we  last  met."  The  desertion,  however,  of  one  who 
had  recaved  so  many  favours  from  him,  touched  him 
more  nearly  thao  all  the  rest. 

As  Philip  drew  near,  it  was  observed  he  wore  an 
anxious,  embarrassed  air,  while  his  father-in-law 
maintained  the  same  serene  and  cheerful  aspect  as 
usuaL  After  exchanging  salutations,  the  two  mon- 
ardis  alighted,  and  entered  a  smalt  hermitage  in  the 
neighbourhood,  attended  only  by  Manuel  and  Arch- 
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bishop  Ximenes.  They  had  no  sooner  entered,  than 
the  latter,  addressing  the  favourite  with  an  air  of 
authority  it  was  not  easy  to  resist,  told  him,  "  It 
was  not  meet  to  intrude  on  the  jvirate  concerns  of 
their  masters  ;"  and,  taking  his  arm,  led  him  out  of 
the  apartment  and  coolly  locked  the  door  on  him, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  that  "  he  would  serve  as 
porter,"  The  conference  led  to  no  result.  Philip 
was  well  schooled  in  his  part,  and  remained,  says 
Martyr,  immovable  as  a  rock.*  There  was  so  lit- 
tle mutual  confidence  between  the  parties,  that  the 
name  of  Joanna,  whom  Ferdinand  desired  so  much  to 
see,  was  not  even  mentioned  during  the  interview.f 

Bnt,  however  reluctant  Ferdinand  might  be  to 
admit  it,  he  was  no  longa  in  condition  to  stand 
upon  terms ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  entire  loss  of 
influence  in  Castile,  he  received  such  alarming  ac- 
counts irom  Naples  as  made  him  determine  on  an 
immediate  visit  in  person  to  that  kingdom.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  bow  his  head  to  the  present 
stonn,  in  hopes  that  a  brigbto*  day  was  in  reserve 
'  for  him.  He  saw  the  jealou^  hourly  springing  up 
between  the  Flemish  and  Castilian  courtiers,  and  he 
probably  anticipated  such  misrule  as  would  afibrd  an 

"  "  Durior  CaucsBeil  rupe,  pa-  146 — 149. — Uariana,  torn.  ii. 
temum  nihil  auscultavit."  fipist  lib.  sxviii.  c.  xx, — Zurita,  torn, 
cccx.  Ti.  lib.  yU.  cap.  y.  — Gomedus, 

DeKeb.Gert.Xiinen.fol.6"    " 


t  Ofiedo,  Quinciit)gcnas>  MS.  — Aborca,  tom.  ii.  R.  xxx.  c.  xv. 
Bat.  1,  quinc.  3,  dial.  43.—  — Carbajal,Anal.MS.aiio  1508. 
RoblcE,  Vida  de  Ximenes,  pp,     — BenuJdez,  Hist.  MS.  c.  cciv. 
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openiDg,  perhaps  with  the  good  will  of  the  nation, 
for  him  to  resume  the  reins  so  unceremoniously 
snatched  from  his  grasp.*  At  any  rate,  should  force 
be  necessary,  he  would  be  better  able  to  empby  it 
effectively,  with  the  ad  of  his  ally  the  French  king, 
after  he  had  adjusted  the  affairs  of  Naples.f 

Whatever  considerations  may  have  influenced  the 
prudent  monarch,  he  authorized  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  kept  near  the  person  of  the  archduke, 
to  consent  to  an  accommodation  on  the  very  grounds 
proposed  by  the  latter.  On  the  37th  of  June,  he  sign- 
ed and  solemnly  swore  to  an  agreement,  by  which  he 
surrendered  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Castile  to  Philip 
and  Joanna;  reserving  to  himself  only  the  Grand- 
masterships  of  the  military  orders,  with  the  revenues 
secured  by  Isabella's  testament.  X 

On  the  following  day,  he  executed  another  instru- 
ment of  most  singular  import,  in  which,  after  avow- 
ing in  unequivocal  terms  his  daughter's  incapadtj, 
be  engages  to  assist  Philip  in  preventing  any  interfer- 
ence in  her  behalf,  and  to  maintain  him,  as  far  as  in 
his  power,  in  the  sole  exclusive  authority,  j 

*  Lord  Bacon  lemarln,  in  &1-  estimation    of  their    respective 

limon    to    Philip's    premature  characters ;  for  the  parties  never 

death,  "  There  was  an  observa-  met  again  after  Ferdinand  with- 

tion  by  the  wisest  of  that  court,  drew  to  Aragon. 
that  if  he  had  lived,  his  &ther  t  Zurita,  tom.  vi.    lib.  viL 

would  have  gained  upon  him  in  cap.  viii. 
that  sort,  as  he  would  have  go-         %  Cura'  de  los  Falacioe,  MS. 

Temed  his  councils  and  designs,  c.  cciv.  —  Carbajat,    MS,  aflo 

if  not  his  affectiona."     (Hist,  of  1506. — ^Zurita,  torn.  vL  lib.viL 

Henry  VII.     Works,  vol.  v.  p.  c.  viL  —  P.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist. 

180.)  The  prediction  must  have  ep.  ccx. 
been  suggested  by  the  general  §  Zurita,  tom.vL  1.  rii.  c  viii. 
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Before  s^ning  these  papers,  be  privately  made  a 
protest,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  that 
tvhat  he  was  about  to  do  was  not  of  his  own  free 
will,  but  from  necessity,  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  perilous  situation,  and  shield  the  country  from  the 
impending  evils  of  a  civil  war.  He  concluded  with 
asserting  that,  so  far  from  relinquishing  his  claims  to 
the  regency,  it  was  his  design  to  enforce  them,  as 
well  as  to  rescue  his  daughter  from  her  captivity,  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  so.*  Finally,  he 
completed  this  chain  of  inconsistencies  by  addressing 
a  circular,  July  Ist,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, announcing  his  resignation  of  the  government 
into  the  bands  of  Ptulip  and  Joanna,  and  declaring 
the  act  one  which,  notwithstanding  his  own  right 
and  power  to  the  contrary,  be  had  previously  deter- 
mined on  executing,  so  soon  as  his  children  should 
set  foot  in  Spain.f 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  monstrous  tissue  of 
incongruity  and  dissimulation  with  any  motives  of 

*  Zurita,  ubi  eupra.  nates  between  fact  and  rumour. 

f  Ibidem,  ubi  sup.  It  ia  very  remarkable,  however, 

Ferdinaod's  manifesto,  as  well  that  Peter  Martyr,  witli  evety 

aa  the  inatrument  declaring  hia  opportunity  for  information,  ss  a 

daughter'a  incapacity,  are  given  member  of  the  royal  houa^old, 

at  length  by  Zimta.     The  secret  apparently  high   in  the  king's 

protest  reata  on  the  unsupported  confidence,  sliould  have  made  no 

authority  of  the  historian ;  and  alluuon  to  this  secret  protest  in 

surely  a  better  authority  cannot  his   correspondence    with    Ten- 

eaaily  be  found,  considering  hia  dilla  and  Takvera,  both  attach- 

proximity  to  the  period,  his  re-  ed  to  the  royal  party,  and  to 

sources  as  national  historiogra-  whom  he  appears  to  have  com- 

pher,  andtheextremecautionand  municated  all  matters  of  inter' 

candour  with  which  he  discrimi-  eat  without  reserve. 
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necessity  or  expediency.  Why  should  he,  so  soon 
after  preparing  to  raise  the  kingdom  in  his  daugh- 
ter's cause,  thus  publicly  avow  her  imbedlity,  and 
deposit  the  whole  authority  iu  the  hands  of  Philip  ? 
Was  it  to  bring  odium  on  the  head  of  the  latter,  by 
encouraging  him  to  a,  measure  which  he  knew  must 
disgust  the  Castilians?*  But  Ferdinand  by  this 
very  act  shared  the  responsibility  with  him.  Was  it 
in  the  expectation  that  uncontrolled  and  undivided 
power,  in  the  hands  of  one  bo  rash  and  improvident, 
would  the  more  speedily  work  bis  ruin  ?  As  to  his 
clandestine  protest,  its  design  was  obviously  to  afford 
a  plausible  pretext,  at  some  future  time,  for  reassert- 
ing his  claims  to  the  government,  on  the  ground  that 
his  concessions  had  been  the  result  of  force.  But 
then,  why  neutralize  the  operation  of  this  hj  the 
declaration,  spontaneously  made  in  his  manifesto  to 
the  people,  that  his  abdication  was  not  only  a  iree, 
but  most  deliberate  and  premeditated  act  ?  He  was 
led  to  this  last  avowal,  probably,  by  the  desire  of 
covering  over  the  morti6cation  of  his  defeat  *,  a  thin 
vamisb  which  could  impose  on  nobody.  The  whole 
proceedings  are  of  so  ambiguous  a  character  as  to 
sug^st  the  inevitable  inference,  that  they  flowed 
from  habits  of  dissimidation  too  strong  to  be  con- 
trolled, even  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  ex- 

•  ThiH  motive  is  charitably  in  extricating  himself  from  his 

imputed  to   him  by  Gulkrd.  embarrassments  by  the  treaty, 

(lUv.  de  France  et  d'Esp.  torn.  "  auquel  ii ^  eoTuenttr  PhiUpfa 

iv.  p.  311.)     The  same  writer  dane  leur  entrevue!  "  p.  SIO. 
commends  Ferdinand's  /uibilitt. 
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ercise.  We  occasioDally  meet  with  examples  of  a 
similar  foodaess  for  superfluous  manoeuvring  in  the 
humbler  concerns  of  private  life. 

After  these  events,  one  more  interview  took  place 
(July  5th,)  between  King  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  in 
which  the  former  prevailed  on  his  son-in-law  to  paj 
such  attention  to  decorum,  and  exhibit  such  outward 
marks  of  a  cordial  reconciliation,  as,  if  they  did  not 
altc^ether  impose  on  the  public,  might  at  least  throw 
a  decent  veil  over  the  coming  separation.  Even  at 
this  last  meeting,  however,  such  was  the  distrust  and 
apprehension  entertained  of  him,  that  the  unhappy 
£ather  was  not  permitted,  to  see  and  embrace  his 
daughter  before  his  departure.* 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  trying  scenes,  says 
his  bi(^rapher>  the  king  maintained  that  propriety 
and  entire  self-possession  which  comported  with  the 
dignity  of  his  station  and  character,  and  afforded  a 
'  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  his  enemies. 
However  much  he  may  have  been  touched  with  the 
desertion  of  a  people  who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  security  under  his  government  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  he  manifested  no  outward  sign  of 
discontent.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  leave  of  the 
assembled  grandees  with  many  expressions  of  regard, 
noticing  kindly  their  past  services  to  him,  and  study- 
ing to  leave  such  an  impression  as  should  efface  the 

•  Zurita,  torn.  Ti.   lib.  tu.     ciua,  fol.   64.  —  Pet  Martyr, 
cap,  X.  —  Mariana,  torn.  ii.  lib.     Opus  Epist.  ep.  cez. 
xxviii.  cap.  zxi. — Alvar.  Gome- 
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recollection  of  recent  differences,*  The  circumspect 
monarch  looked  forward,  no  doubt,  to  the  day  of  his 
return.  The  event  did  not  seem  very  improbable  ; 
and  there  were  other  sagacious  persons  besides  him- 
self, who  read,  in  the  dark  signs  of  the  times,  abun- 
dant augury  of  some  speedy  revolution.'^ 


*  Zurita,  Ana),  torn.  vi.  lib. 
Tii.  cap.  X.  —  Quincuagenai  de 
Oviedo,  US.  Bat.  1,  quinc.  3, 

■t  Zurita,  torn.  vi.  lib.  viL  cap. 
X. — See  also  the  melancholy  va- 
tidnalions  of  Martyr,  (ep.  cccxi.) 
who  Beema  to  echo  back  the  len- 
timenta  of  his  friendB  Tendilta 
and  Talavera. 

The  principal  authorities  for 
the  events  in  this  chapter,  as 
the  reader  may  remark,  are 
Martyr  and  Zurita.  ITie  former, 
not  merely  a  spectator,  but  actor 
in  them,  had  undoubtedly  the 
most  intimate  opportunities  of 
observation.  He  seems  to  have 
been  suffiriently  impartial  too, 
and  prompt  to  do  justice  to  what 
was  really  good  in  Philip's  cha- 
racter, although  that  of  las  royal 
master  was  of  course  calculated 
to  impress  the  deepest  respect  on 
a  person  of  Martyr's  uncommon 
penetration  and  sagacity.  The 
Aragonese  chronicler,  however, 
though  removed  to  a  somewhat 
further  distance  as  to  time,  was 
&om  that  circumstance  placed  in 
a  point  of  view  more  bvourable 
for  embracing  the  whole  field  of 
action,  than  9*116  had  taken  part 
and  jostled  in  the  crowd  as  one 


of  it.  He  hasaccordin^ygiTen 
much  wider  scope  to  his  survey, 
exhibiting  full  details  of  the 
alleged  grievances,  pretensions, 
and  policy  of  the  opposite  party ; 
and,  althou^  condemning  them 
himself  without  reserve,  has  con- 
veyed impressions  of  Ferdinand's 
conduct  less  favourable,  on  the 
whole,  than  Martyr. 

But  neither  the  Aragonese 
historian,  nor  Martyr,  nor  any 
conjemporary  writer,  native  or 
foreign,  whom  I  have  consulted, 
countenances  the  extremely  un- 
fiiTOUiable  portrait  which  Dr. 
Robertson  has  given  of  Ferdi- 
nand in  his  transactions  with 
Philip,  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  bias  which  this  eminent 
historian's  mind  has  received  in 
this  matter,  unless  it  be  that  ha 
has  taken  his  impressions  from 
the  popular  notions  entertuned 
of  the  character  of  the  parties, 
rather  than  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case  un- 
der review ;  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing extremely  objectionable  in 
the  present  instance,  where  Phi- 
lip, however  good  his  natural 
qualities,  was  obviously  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  and 
artfiil  men,  working  exclusively 
for  thdr  own  selfish  puiposes. 
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CHAPTER   XVin. 

COLDMBUS — HIS    RETURN    TO    SPAIN— BIS    DEATH. 

1504—1506. 

While  the  eveots  were  passing  which  occupy  the 
b^oDiDgof  the  preceding  chapter^Christoi^erColQm- 
bus  leturned  from  his  fourth  and  last  vojage.  It  had 
been  one  unbroken  series  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
aster. After  quitting  Hispaniola,  and  being  driven  hj 
storms  neariy  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  be  traversed  the 
gulf  of  Honduras,  and  coasted  along  the  mai^n  of  the 
golden  r^on  which  had  so  long  flitted  before  his 
fancy.  The  natives  invited  him  to  strike  into  its  west- 
em  depths  in  vain,  and  he  jnessed  forward  to  the 
south, now  solely  occupied  with  thegrandobject  of  dis- 
covering a  pass^  into  the  Indian  ocean.  At  length, 
after  having  with  great  difficulty  advanced  somewhat 
beyond  the  point  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  fury  of  the  elements  and  the  murmurs 
of  bis  men  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  retrace  his 
steps.  He  was  subsequently  defeated  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  colony  on  Terra  Firma  by  the  ferocity 
of  the  naUres ;  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Ja- 
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muca,  where  lie  was  permitted  to  linger  more  than 
a  year,  through  the  malice  of  Orando,  the  new  go- 
vernor of  St.  Domingo ;  and  finallj,  having  reem- 
harked  with  his  shattered  crew  in  a  vessel  freighted 
at  his  own  expense,  was  driven  by  a  succession  of 
terrible  tempests  across  the  ocean,  mitil,  on  the  7th 
of  November  1504,  he  anchored  in  the  little  port 
of  St.  Lucar,  twelve  leagnes  from  Seville.* 

In  this  quiet  haven,  Columbus  hoped  to  find  the 
repose  his  broken  constitution  and  wounded  sprit  so 
much  needed,  and  to  obtain  a  speedy  restitution  of 
his  honours  and  emoluments  from  the  hand  of  Isa- 
bdla.  But  here  he  was  to  experience  his  Intterest 
disappointment.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the 
queen  was  on  her  deathbed ;  and  in  a  very  few  days 
Columbus  received  the  afflicting  intdligence,  that 
the  friend,  on  whose  steady  support  he  had  so  confi- 
dently relied,  was  no  more.  It  was  a  deep  blow  to 
his  hopes,  for  "he  had  always  experienced  &vour 
and  protection  from  her,"  says  his  son  Ferdinand ; 
"  while  the  king  had  not  only  been  indifierent,  but 

*  P.  Martyr,  De  Reb.  Oce&n.  of  Mendez  and  Poms,  both  «n- 

etNoT.  Orbe,  Dec.  iii.  lib.  iv.—  gaged  in  it;  and,  above  all,  the 

Benzoni,    Not.   N.   Orb,  Hist,  admiral'a  own  letter  to  the  bo- 

lib.  L  cap.  xiv. — Fernando  Co-  Tereigns  &om  Januuca.     They 

Ion,    HUL    del    Almiiante,  c.  are  all  collected    in   the    fint 

IxxxYiU — eviii. — Henera,  Hiat.  valume  of  Navairete.  (loc  dt.) 

de  las  Ind.  Occid.  Dec.  i.  lib.  t.  Whatever  cloud  may  be  thrown 

c  ii — xii.;  lib.  vi.  c.  i — xiii. —  over  the  early  part  of  Crfum- 

NavairetA,  Viagea  y  Descubr.  bus's  career,  there  is  abundant 

torn.  i.  pp.  282 — 325,  light  on  every  step  of  hia  paUi 

The  best  authorities  for  the  aftet  the  commeDcement  of  his 

fourth  voyage  are  the  rdationa  great  enteipise. 
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positireljr  uDfriendly  to  his  interests."*  We  may 
readily  credit*  that  a  man  of  the  cold  and  pradent 
character  of  the  Spanish  monarch  would  not  he  very 
likely  to  comprehend  one  so  ardent  and  aspiring  as 
that  of  Columbus,  nor  to  make  allowance  for  his  ex- 
travagant sallies.  And  if  nothing  has  hitherto  met 
■  our  eye  to  warrant  the  strong  language  of  the  son, 
yet  we  have  seen  that  the  king,  from  the  first,  dis- 
trusted the  admiral's  prqjects,  as  having  something 
nnsound  and  chimerical  in  them. 

The  affliction  of  the  latter  at  the  tidings  of  Isa- 
bellii's  death  is  strongly  depicted  in  a  letter  written 
immediately  after  to  his  son  Di^o.  "  It  is  our  chief 
duty,"  he  says,  "  to  commend  to  God  most  affec- 
tionately and  devoutly  the  soul  of  our  deceased  lady 
the  queen.  Her  life  was  always  Catholic  and  virtu- 
ous, and  prompt  to  whatever  could  redound  to  his 
holy  fervice  ;  wherefore  we  may  trust  she  now  rests 
in  glory,  far  from  all  concern  for  this  rough  and 
weary  world."  f 

Columbus,  at  this  time,  was  so  much  crippled  by 
the  gout,  to  which  he  had  been  bug  subject,  that  he 
was  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Segovia,  where 
the  court  was,  during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter. 
He  lost  no  time,  however,  in  laying  his  situation  be- 
fore  the  king,  through  his  son  Di^o,  who  was  at* 
tadied  to  the  royal  household.     He  urged  his  past 

*  HisL  del  AlmiinnU,  cap.  t  Cartas  de  Colon,  ap.  Na- 
CTiii.  Tsrrete,  torn.  L  p.  341. 
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services,  the  original  terms  of  the  capitulation  made 
with  him,  their  infringement  in  almost  every  parti- 
cular, and  his  own  necessitous  condition.  But  Fer- 
dinand was  too  busily  occupied  with  his  own  con- 
cerns, at  this  crisis,  to  give  much  heed  to  those  of 
Columbus,  who  repeatedly  complains  of  the  inatten- 
tion shown  to  his  application.*  At  length,  on  the 
approach  of  a  milder  season,  the  admiral,  having  ob- 
tained a  dispensation  in  his  favour  from  the  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  use  of  mules,  was  able  by  easy 
journeys  to  reach  S^ovia,  May  1505,  and  present 
himself  before  the  monarch.f 

He  was  received  with  all  the  outward  marks  of 
courtesy  and  r^ard  by  Ferdinand,  who  assured  bim 
that  "  he  fully  estimated  his  important  services,  and, 
fbr  from  stinting  his  recompense  to  the  precise  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  intended  to  confer  more  ample 
favours  on  him  in  Castile."  } 

These  fair  words,  however,  were  not  seconded  by 
actions.  The  king  probably  had  no  serious  thoughts 
of  reinstating  the  admiral  in  his  government.  His 
successor,  Ovando,  was  high  in  the  royal  &vonr- 
His  rule,  however  objectionable  as  regards  the  In- 
dians, was  every  way  acceptable  to  the  Spanish  co- 

*  See    his   intereBting  corre-  Occidental.  Dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  cap. 

qmndence  with  hie  son  Di^  ;  xiv.— Hut.  del  Almirante,  cap. 

now  printed  jbi  the  lint  time  by  cviii, 

Seiioi  NaTarrete  from  the  origi-  For  an  account  of  thi>  ordi- 
nal MSS.  in  the  Duke  ofVe*  nanc«,  weTol.  ilp.  439,  notef, 
ragua's  posieggion.     Viages    y  of  this  Hiatory. 
DMcubr.  torn.  i.  p.  838,  et  aeq.  J  Henera,  Hist  do  loa  Ind. 

f  Heirera,  HisL  de  lai  Ind.  Dec  i  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiv. 
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lonists ;  •  and  even  his  oppression  of  the  poor  natives 
was  so  far  favourable  to  his  cause,  that  it  enabled  him 
to  pour  much  larger  sums  into  the  royal  coffers  than 
had  been  gleaned  by  his  more  humane  predecessor.f 

The  events  of  the  last  voyage,  moreover,  had 
prdiably  not  tended  to  dispel  any  distrust,  which  the 
king  previously  entertained  of  the  admiral's  capacity 
for  government.  His  men  had  been  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  insubordination  ;  while  his  letter  to  the 
sovereigns,  written  under  distressing  circumstances, 
indeed,  from  Jamaica,  exhibited  such  a  deep  colour* 
ing  of  despondency,  and  occasionally  such  wild  and 
visionary  projects,  as  might  almost  surest  the  sus^ 
picion  of  a  temporary  alienation  of  mind.:^ 

But  whatever  reasons  may  have  opiated  to  post- 
pone  Columbus's  restoration  to  power,  it  was  the 
grossest  injustice  to  withhold  from  him  the  revenues 
secured  by  the  original  contract  with  the  crown. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  so  &r  from 
receiving  his  share  of  the  remittances  made  by  Ovan-r 
do,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money,  and  had 

*  Herrera,  Hist,  de  las  Ind.  nisalem,  the  converaion  of  the 

Ocdd.  Dec.  L  lib.  t.  c.  xiL  Grand    Khan,    &c.      Vagariet 

+  Ibid.  Dec  i.    lib.  t.  cap.  like  these,   which   come  occa- 

xii. ;  lib.  vi.   c.    xvi — xviii. —  uonally  like  clouds  over  his  sou], 

Oaribay,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xix.  c.  to  shut  out  the  light  of  reason, 

xir.  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of 

}  This  document  exhibits  a  the  reader,  astheydoubtleeadid 

medley,  in  which  sober  narrative  those  of  the  aovereigns  at  tha 

and  Bound  reasoning  are  strange-  time,  with  mingled  sentiments 

ly  blended  with  crazy  dreama,  of  wander  and  compassion.    See 

doleful  lamentation,   and   wild  Carta  de  Colon,  ap.  Navarrete, 

Bcbemes  for  the  recovery  of  Je-  torn.  1.  p.  S96. 
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actnallj  incurred  a  heavy  debt  for  his  necessaiy  ex- 
penses.* The  truth  was,  that  as  the  resources  of 
the  new  countries  b^an  to  derelope  themselves  more 
abuDdantly,  Ferdinand  felt  greater  reluctance  to  com- 
ply with  the  letter  of  the  original  capitulation ;  he 
now  considered  the  compensation  as  too  vast,  and 
altt^ether  dispropordoaed  to  the  services  of  any  sub- 
ject ;  and  at  length  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  propose 
that  the  admiral  should  relinquish  his  claims,  in  con- 
sideratiou  of  other  estates  and  dignities  to  be  asngned 
him  in  Castile.f  It  argued  less  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter than  the  king  usually  showed,  that  he  should 
hare  thov^ht  the  man,  who  bad  broken  off  all  ne- 
gotiations on  the  threshold  t^a  dubious  enterprise, 
rather  than  abate  one  tittle  of  his  demands,  would 
consent  to  such  abatement  when  the  success  of  that 
enterprise  was  so  gloriously  established. 

What  assistance  Columbus  actually  received  fronr 
the  crown  at  this  time,  or  whether  he  received  any, 
does  not  appear.  He  continued  to  reside  with  the 
court,  and  accompanied  it  in  its  removal  to  Vallado- 
lid.  He  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  public  consideration 
due  to  his  high  repute  and  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments ;  though  by  the  monarch  he  might  be  r^ard- 
ed  in  the  unwelcome  light  of  a  creditor,  whose  claims 
were  too  just  to  be  disavowed,  and  too  lai^  to  be 
satisfied. 


*  Cartas  d«  Colon,  ap.  Na-     miiBnte,  cap.  cviiL  —  Henera, 
Turete,  torn.  L  p.  338.  Hist.  Ind.  OcddentaL  lib.  vi.  c. 

t  Fern.  Colon,  Hist,  del  Al-     ziv. 
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'With  spirits  broken  by  this  untbaokiul  Tcquital  of 
his  services,  and  with  a  constitution  impaired  by  a 
life  of  unmitigated  hardship,  Columbus's  health  now 
rapidly  sunk  under  the  severe  and  reiterated  attacks 
of  his  disorder.  On  the  arrival  of  Philip  and  Jo- 
anna,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  through  bis  bro- 
ther Bartholomew,  in  which  be  lamented  the  in- 
firmities which  prevented  him  from  paying  his  re- 
spects in  person,  and  made  a  tender  of  his  future 
services.  The  communicatioa  was  gradously  re, 
ceived,  but  Columbus  did  not  survive  to  behold  the 
young  sovereigns.* 

His  mental  vigour,  howev^,  was  not  impaired  by 
the  ravages  of  disease,  and,  on  the  19th  of  May 
1S06,  he  executed  a  codidl,  confirming  certain  tes- 
tamentary dispositions  formerly  made,  with  special 
reference  to  the  entail  of  his  estates  and  dignities ; 
manifesting,  in  his  latest  act,  the  same  solicitude  he 
had  shown  through  life  to  perpetuate  an  honourable 
name.  Having  completed  these  arrangements  with 
perfect  composure,  he  expired  on  the  following  day. 
May  SOth,  1506,  being  that  of  our  Lord's  ascension, 
with  little  apparent  suffering,  and  in  the  most  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  resignation.f  His  remains,  first  depo- 
sited in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Valladolid, 
were,  fax  years  later,  removed  to  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Las  Cuevas  at  Seville,  where  a  costly 

•  NaTBTiete   hsa  given  the  p.  429. — Hiat  del  AlmirantQ, 

letter,  Vi^es  yDesc.  torn.  iu.  cap.    cviii. —  Bemaldez,    Hist. 

p.  530.— Ueneni,  ubi  BiHoa.*  MS.  cap,  cxxxi.  —  NaTBirete, 

t  ZuDiga,  Anales  de  Serilla,  torn.  a.  i>oc.  Dip.  158. 
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monument  was  raised  over  them  by  King  Ferdinand^ 
with  the  memorable  iascription, 

A  CastUlay  a  Leon 

Nuevo  mvindo  diii  Colon ; 
*'  the  like  of  which,"  says  his  sod  Ferdinand,  with 
as  much  truth  as  simplicity,  "  was  never  recorded  of 
any  man  in  ancient  or  modem  times."  *  From  this 
spot  his  body  was  transported,  in  .the  year  1536,  to 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the  proper  theatre  of  his 
discoveries ;  and,  on  the  cession  of  that  island  to  Uie 
French,  in  1795,  was  again  removed  to  Cuba,  where 
his  ashes  now  quietly  repose  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  its  capital.f 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  Columbus's^ 
age,  though  it  seems  probable  it  was  not  far  from 
seventy  at  tlie  time  of  his  death.^    His  person  has 


*  Hiat.  del   Almiiante,    ubi 

The  fbllowing  eult^um  of 
Paolo  Giovio  is  a.  pleasing  tribute 
to  the  deBerts  of  the  great  na- 
vigator, showing  the  hi^  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  by 
the  enli^tened  of  his  own  day. 
"  Incomparabilia  Liguribus  ho- 
nOB,  eximium  Italin  decus,  et 
pnefulgidum  jubar  aeculo  nostro 
nasceretuT,  quod  priscorum  he- 
roum,  Uerculis,  et  Liberi  patris, 
famam  obscuroreL  Quorum 
memoriain  grata  olim  mortalitas 
etemis  literarum  monumentia 
«bIo  consecrflrit,"  Elogionim, 
lib.  IT.  p.  123. 

t  NaTfiTTete,  Viages  y  Des- 
cubr.  toil),  ii.  Doc.  Dip.  177. 


On  the  left  of  the  grand  altar 
of  this  atately  edilice,  is  a  buit 
of  Coliunbus,  placed  in  a  niche 
in  the  wall,  and  near  it  a  silver 
um,  containing  all  that  now  re- 
niainB  of  the  illustrious  voyager. 
See  Abbot's  Letters  from  Cuba, 
a  work  of  much  interest  and  in- 
firnnatiouj  with  the  requisite 
allowance  for  the  inaccuiacies  of 
a  posthumous  publication. 

^  The  various  theories  re- 
spectij^  the  dateofColumbua'a 
birth  cover  a  range  of  twenty 
years,  from  1436  to  1456.  There 
are  sturdy  objections  to  either  of 
the  hypotheses ;  and  the  histo- 
rian wDl  find  it  easier  to  cut  the 
knot  than  to  unravel  it.  Of.  Na- 
varrete,  totn.i.  Intr.  sec.  liv. — 
MuBoz,  Hist,  del  Nuevo  Mundo, 
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been  minutely  described  hj  his  son.  He  was  tall 
and  well  made,  his  head  laige,  with  an  aquiline  nose, 
small  light  bine  or  greyish  eyes,  a  fresh  complexion 
and  red  hair,  though  incessant  toil  and  exposure  had 
bronzed  the  former,  and  bleaphed  the  latter,  before 
the  age  of  thirty.  He  had  a  majestic  presence,  with 
much  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  affability  of 
manner.  He  was  fluent,  even  eloquent  in  discourse  ; 
generally  temperate,  though  sometimes  hurried  by  a 
too  lively  sensibility  into  a  sally  of  passion.*  He 
was  abstemious  in  his  diet,  indulged  little  in  amose- 
ments  of  any  kind,  and,  in  truth,  seemed  too  much 
absorbed  by  the  great  canse  to  which  he  had  conse- 
crated his  life,  to  allow  scope  for  the  lower  pursuits 
and  pleasures  which  engage  ordinary  men.  Indeed^ 
his  imagination,  by  feeding  too  exclusively  on  this 
lofty  theme,  acquired  an  unnatural  exaltation,  which 
raised  him  too  much  above  the  sober  realities  of  ex- 
istence, leading  him  to  spurn  at  difficulties  which  in 
the  end  proved  insurmountable,  and  to  colour  the 
future  with  those  rainbow  tints  which  too  often 
melted  into  air. 

This  exalted  state  of  the  imafpnaUon  was  the  re- 
sult in  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  life ;  for  the  glorious  enterprise  he  bad 
achieved  almost  Justified  the  conviction  of  his  acting 
under  the  influence  of  some  higher  inspiration  than 

lib.  ii.  sec.  xii. — Spotomo,  Me-         *  Higt.  del   Almiiante,  cap. 

moirofCol.  trana-i^.  18.25.—  iiL— N.  N.  Orb.  Histor.  lib.  i, 

IrvinK,  Life  of  Columbus,  vol.  iv.  c.  xiv. — Heirera,  Indiu  Occid, 

e.  xnii.  ch.  iv.  Dec.  i.  lib,  ri.  cap,  xr. 
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mere  human  reason,  and  led  his  devout  mind  to  dis- 
cern intimations  respecting  himself  in  the  dark  and 
mysterious  annnndations  of  sacred  prophecy.* 

That  the  romantic  colonriiig  of  his  mind,  however, 
was  natural  to  him,  and  not  purely  the  growth  of 
circumstances,  is  evident  from  the  chimerical  specu- 
lations in  which  he  seriously  indulged  before  the 
accomplishment  of  his  great  discoveries.  His  scbnne 
of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
was  most  deliberately  meditated,  and  strenuously 
avowed  from  the  very  first  date  of  his  proposals  to 
the  Spanish  government.  His  enthusiastic  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  must  have  provoked  a  smile 
from  a  pontiff  like  Alexander  VI ;  f  and  may  sug- 
gest some  apology  for  the  tardiness  with  which  his 
more  rational  projects  were  accredited  by  the  Casti- 
lian  government.  But  these  visionary  fancies  never 
douded  his  judgment  in  matters  relating  to  his  great 
undertaking,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  pro- 
phetic accuracy  with  which  he  discerned,  not  only 
the  existence,  but  the  eventual  resources  of  the 
Western  World ;  as  is  suffidently  evinced  by  his  pre- 
cautions, to  the  very  last,  to  secure  the  full  finits 
of  them,  unimpaired,  to  his  posterity. 

Whatever  were  the  defects  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion, the  finger  of  the  historian  will  find  it  difficult  to 

*  See  the  extracts  Irom  Co-  f  See  hia  epistle  to  the  most 

lumbus'B  book  of  prophedes,  ap.  selfish  and  sensual  of  the  suc- 

Navarrete,  (torn.  ii.  Doc.  Dipl.  cessors  of  St,  Peter,  in  Nstbt- 

No.  140,)  as  still  existing  in  the  rete,  Viages,  torn.  ii.  Doc.  Dip. 

Bihliotbeca    Celombina  at  Se-  No.  145. 
Tille. 
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point  to  a  sm^  blemish  in  his  moral  character. 
His  correspondence  breathes  the  sentiment  of  devoted 
lojalty  to  his  sovereigns.  His  conduct  habitually 
displajed  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  interests  of 
his  followers.  He  expended  almost  his  last  mara- 
vedi  in  restoring  his  unfbrtunate  crew  to  their  native 
land.  His  dealings  were  regulated  hj  the  nicest 
principles  of  honour  and  justice.  His  last  communi- 
cation to  the  sovereigns  from  the  Indies  remonstrates 
against  the  use  of  violent  measures  in  order  to  ex- 
tract gold  from  the  natives,  as  a  thing  equally  scan- 
dalous and  impolitic*  The  grand  object  to  which 
he  dedicated  himself  seemed  to  expand  his  whole 
soul,  and  rtused  it. above  the  petty  shifts  and  artifices 
by  which  great  ends  are  sometimes  compassed.  There 
are  some  men  in  whom  rare  virtues  have  been  close- 
ly allied,  if  not  to  positive  vice,  to  d^rading  wet- 
ness. Columbus's  character  presented  no  such  hu- 
miliating incongruity.  Whether  we  contemplate  it 
in  its  public  or  private  relations,  in  all  its  features  it 
wears  the  same  noble  aspect.  It  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  his  plans  and  their 
results,  more  stupendous  than  those  which  Heaven 
has  permitted  any  other  mortal  to  achieve.f 

"  "El  oro,  bien  que   segun  t  Columboa   left  two    bods, 

infonnadon  el  sea  mucho,   no  Fernando    and     Diego.      The 

me   pareicid  bien    ni    terrido  former,    illegitimate,    mheiited 

de  Tueatras  Altezaa  de  Be  le  to-  hia  bther'a  genius,  aayg  a  Caa- 

mor  por  via  de  robo.     La  buena  tiUan  writer ;  and  the  latter,  hia 

orden  eritorii  esc&idolo  y  mala  honoura  and  eitates.     (ZuiiigB, 

&ma,"    &C.    Carta  de  Colon,  Anal,  de  Sevilla,  aiio   ]J06.) 

ap.  Navarretej  torn.  i.  p.  SIO.  Fen^nand,  besides  other  works 
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now  lost,  left  a  voluable  me- 
moir of  his  &ther,  often  cited 
in  this  History.  He  was  a  per- 
son of  rather  uncominou  literary 
attainmentB,  and  ainassed  a 
library,  in  his  extensive  travels, 
of  20,000  volumes,  perhaps  the 
largest  private  collection  in  Eu- 
rope at  that  day.  (Ibid,  ano 
1589.)  Diego  did  not  succeed 
to  Ms  father's  dignities  till  he 
had  obtained  a  judgment  in  his 
favour  against  the  ciown  irom 
the  council  of  the  Indies ;  an  act 
highly  honourable  to  that  tribu- 
nal, and  showing  that  the  inde< 
pendence  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  greatest  bulwark  of  civil 
liberty,  was  weU  maintained 
under  King  Ferdinand.  (Na- 
Tarrete,  tom,  ii.  Doc.Dipl.  Nos. 
163,  164;  tom.iii.  Supl.  CoL 
Dip.  No.  69.)  The  young  ad- 
jnirai  subsequently  married  a 
lady  of  the  great  Toledo  femily, 
niece  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
(Quincuagenaa  de  Oviedo,  MS. 


Bat.   1,   quinc.    i,  diaL  8.) — 

This  alliance  with  one  of  the 
most  ancient  branches  of  the 
haughty  aristocracy  of  Castile, 
proves  the  extraordinary  con- 
sideration which  Columbus  must 
have  attained  during  his  own 
lifetime.  A  new  opposition  was 
made  by  Charles  V.  to  the  suc- 
cession of  Diego's  son  j  and  the 
latter,  discouraged  by  the  pro- 
spect of  this  interminable  litiga- 
tion with  the  crown,  prudently 
consented  tocommutehiB  claims, 
too  vast  and  indefinhe  for  ai^ 
subject  to  enforce,  for  specific 
honours  and  revenues  in  Castile. 
Tlie  titles  of  Duke  oS  Veragua 
and  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  de- 
rived from  the  places  visited  by 
the  admiral  in  his  last  voyage, 
still  distinguish  the  fimily, 
whose  proudest  title,  above  ul 
that  monarchs  can  confer,  is  to 
have  descended  from  Columbus. 
Spotomo,  Hist.  Memoir  of  Co- 
lumbus, p.  123. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

REIGN    AND    DEATH     OF    PHILIP    I.- — PROCEEDINGS    IN 
CASTILE.  —  FERDINAND    VISITS    NAPLES. 

1506. 

Kino  Ferdinand  had  no  sooner  concluded  the 
arrangement  with  Philip,  and  withdrawn  into  his 
hereditaiy  dominions,  than  the  archduke  and  his 
wife  proceeded  towards  Valladolid,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  estates  convened  in  that  citj.  Joan- 
i^a,  oppressed  with  an  habitual  melancholy,  and  clad 
in  the  sable  habiliments  better  suited  to  a  season  of 
mourning  than  rejoicing,  refiised  the  splendid  cere- 
monial and  festivities  with  which  the  citj  was  pre- 
pared to  welcome  her.  Her  dissipated  husband, 
who  had  long  since  ceased  to  treat  her  not  mereljr 
with  affection,  but  even  decency,  would  fain  have 
persuaded  the  cortes  to  authorize  her  confinement, 
as  disordered  in  intellect,  and  to  devolve  on  him  the 
whole  chai^  of  government.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  some  of  the 
prindpal  nobility.  But  the  thing  was  distasteful  to 
the  commons,  who  could  not  brook  such  an  indignity 
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to  their  own  '  natural  sovereign ;'  and  they  were 
80  staunchly  supported  by  the  admiral  Enriquez,  a 
grandee  of  the  highest  authority  from  his  connexion 
with  the  CTowD,  that  Philip  was  at  length  induced 
to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  content  himself  with  a 
similar  act  of  recc^ition  with  that  made  at  Toro.* 
No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  Catholic  king, 
or  his  recent  arrangement  transferriDg  the  r^ncy 
to  Philip.  July  12th,  1506.  The  usual  oaths  of 
alliance  were  tendered  to  Joanna  as  queen  and 
lady  proprietor  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  Philip  as 
her  husband,  and  finally  to  their  eldest  son.  Prince 
Charles,  as  heir-apparent  and  lawful  suaressor  on  the 
demise  of  his  mother .-}' 

By  the  tenor  of  these  acts  the  royal  authority 
would  seem  to  be  virtually  vested  io  Joanna.  From 
this  moment,  however,  Philip  assumed  'the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.  The  effects  were  soon 
visible  in  the  thorough  rerolutioo  introduced  into 
every  department.  Old  incumbents  in  office  were 
^ected  without  ceremony,  to  make  way  for  new  fa- 
vourites. The  Flemings,  in  particular,  were  placed 
in  every  considerable  post,  and  the  principal  fort- 

*  Marina  tellB  an  anecdote,  f  Hariona,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxTui. 

too  long  for  inBertion  here,  in  re-  cap.  kuL  —  Zurita,  torn.  ri.  lib. 

lation  to  this  cortea,  showing  the  vii.  cap.  xi.— Abarca,  Reyes  de 

sturdy  stuff  of  which  a  Castilian  Arag.  torn.  ii.  R.  xxx.  cap.  xv. 
commoner  in  that  day  was  made.  Joanna  on  this  occauon  was 

(Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  P.  ii.  cap.  careM  to  inspect  the  powers  of 

vii.)     It  will  scarcely  gain  ere-  the  deputies  herself,  to  see  they 

dit  without  a  better  voucher  than  were  aH  r^ularly  authenticated, 

the  anonymous   scribbler  from  Singular  astuteness  tor  a  mad 

whom  he  has  borrowed  it.  woman  ! 
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resses  of  the  kiDgdom  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  No 
length  or  d^ree  of  service  was  allowed  to  plead  in 
behalf  of  the  ancient  occupant.  The  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Moya,  the  personal  friends  of  the  late 
queen,  and  who  had  been  particularly  recommended 
by  her  to  her  daughter's  favour,  were  forcibly  expel- 
led from  S^ovia,  whose  strong  citadel  was  given 
to  Don  Juan  Manuel.  There  were  do  limits  to 
the  estates  and  honours  lavished  on  this  crafty 
minion.* 

The  style  of  living  at  the  court  was  on  the  most 
thoughtless  scale  of  wastefiil  ^penditore.  The  pub- 
lic revenues,  notwithstanding  liberal  appropriations 
by  the  late  cortes,  were  wholly  unequal  to  it.  To 
supply  the  deficit,  offices  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  income  drawn  from  the  silk  manufac- 
tures of  Granada,  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
defray  King  Ferdinand's  pension,  was  assigned  by 
Philip  to  one  of  the  royal  treasurers.  Fortunately, 
Ximenes  obtained  possession  of  the  order,  and  had 
the  boldness  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  He  then  waited 
on  the  young  mcmarch,  and  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  recklessness  of  measures  which  must  infalli- 
bly ruin  his  credit  with  the  people.  Philip  yielded 
in  this  instance ;  but  although  he  treated  the  arch- 
bishop with  the  greatest  outward  deference,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discern  the  habitual  influence  over  his  coun- 

*  P.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  ep,  —  AIv.  Oomeciiu,  De  Refc.  Gert. 

occxii.  —  Mariana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  Ximen.  fbl.  65. — QuincuaaenBB, 

xxviil  cap.zzii. — LanuzB,Hut  de  Oriedo,  MS.  Bakl,  qnmc.  1, 

de  Ang.  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  ci^.  xxi.  diaL  iS, 
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seb,  claimed  for  the  latter  by  his  adulatory  bic^a- 
phera.* 

All  this  could  not  fail  to  excite  disgust  and  dis- 
quietude throughout  the  nation.  The  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Andalusia,  in 
particular,  a  confederation  of  the  nobles  was  organ- 
ized, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rescuing  the  queen 
from  the  duress  in  which  it  was  said  she  was  held 
by  her  husband.  At  the  same  time  the  most  tumul- 
tuous scenes  were  exhibited  in  Cordova,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  hand  with  which  the  Inquisition 
was  carrying  matters  there.  Members  of  many  of 
the  principal  families,  including  persons  of  both 
sexes,  had  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  heresy. 
This  sweeping  proscription  provoked  an  insurrection, 
countenanced  by  the  Marquis  of  Priego,  in  which  the 
prisons  were  broken  open,  and  Lucero,  an  Inquisitor, 
who  had  made  himself  deservedly  odious  by  his  cruel- 
ties, narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
infuriated  populace.f     Tlie  Grand  Inquisitor,  Deza, 

*  Robles,  Vida  de  Ximenes,  vera,  whose  laat  dajre  were  em- 
tap.  xvii.  —  A.  Gomeciiu^  De  bitt^«d  by  hia  penecudon.  Hur 
Eeb.  Gest.  Ximen.  foL  65.  —  insane  violence  at  lei^th  pro- 
Abarca,  Key  xxx.  cap.  xvi.  —  voiced  again  the  interference  of 
Quintanilla,  Vida  de  Cianeros,  Kovemment.  Hia  case  was  re- 
lib,  iii.  cap.  xiv.  lerred  to  a  Bpecial  comtiuBaion, 

f  Lucero  (whom  honest  Mar-  with  XimeneB  at  its  head.  Sen- 

tyr.  with  a  sort  of  backhanded  tence  was  pronounced   against 

pun,  usually  nicknames  Tene-  him.     The  prisons  he  had  filled 

brero)  resumed  his  inquisitori-  were  emptied.     His  judfpients 

sl  fimctions  on  Philip's  death,  were  revereed,  as  founded  on  in-' 

Among  his  subsequent  victims  mfficient  and  frivolous  grounds. 

was  the  good  Archbishofi  Tala-  But,  alas !  what  was  thu  to  the 
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Archbishop  of  SeriUe,*  the  steady  friend  of  Colum- 
bus, but  whose  name  is  unhappily  r^stered  on  some 
of  the  darkest  pages  of  the  tribunal,  was  so  intimi- 
dated as  to  resign  his  office.  The  whole  affair  was 
referred  to  the  royal  council  by  Philip,  whose  Flem- 
ish education  had  not  predisposed  him  to  any  reve- 
rence for  the  institution ;  a  circumstance  which  ope? 
rated  quite  as  much  to  his  prejudice  with  the  more 
bigoted  part  of  the  nation,  as  his  really  exceptionable 
acts-t 

The  minds  of  the  wise  and  the  good  were  filled 
with  sadness  as  they  listened  to  the  low  murmurs  of 


hundreda  he  had  consigned  to 
the  stake,  and  the  thoiuonds  he 
had  plunged  in  muery.  He  was 
In  the  end  sentenced — not  to  be 
iroaited  alive  —  but  to  retire  to 
his  ovra  benefice,'  and  confine 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian ininist«r !  Air.  Oomedus, 
fol.  77.  —  Pet.  Martyr,  epist. 
cccxxziii.  cccxxxiT.  et  al. — Llo- 
rente,  torn.  i.  chap.  x.  art.  iii.  It. 
—  Oriedo,  Quincuagenas,  dial, 
de  Deza,  MS. 

*  Oviedo  has  given  an  ample 
notice  of  this  prelate,  Feidi- 
nand's  confessor,  in  one  of  his 
dialogues.  He  mentions  a  sin- 
gular taste,  in  one  respect,  quite 
worthy  of  an  inquisitor.  The 
archbishop  Icept  a  tame  Hon  in 
his  palace,  which  used  to  accom- 
pany  him  when  be  went  abroad, 
and  lie  down  at  his  feet  when  he 
said  mass  in  the  church.  The 
monster  had  been  stripped  of  his 
teeth  and  claws  when  young,  but 
he  was  "  espantabk  en  su  viitq 


i  aspeto,"  says  Oviedo,  who  re- 
cords two  or  three  of  his  gam- 
bols, hon's  play,  at  best.  QuiUi 
cuagenas,  MS. 

"t  Llorente,  Hist,  de  I'lnquii 
sit.  tom.  i.  chap.  x..  art.  iii.  iv, 
— Abarca,  Key  XXX.  cap.  xvi. — 
Quincuagenas  de  Oviedo,  MS, 
—  P.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist  ep. 
ccGzxxiii.  cccxxxiv.  et  ^. 

"  Toda  la  gente,"  says  Zuri- 
ta,  in  reference  to  this  affair, 
"  QoUe  y  de  limpia  sangre  se 
aviaescandalizadodello;"  (AnaL 
tom.  vi.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xi.)  and  he 
plainly  intimates  his  conviction, 
that  Philip's  profane  interference 
brou^t  Heaven's  vengeance  on 
his  head,  in  the  shape  of  a  pre* 
mature  death.  Zutita  was  se- 
cretary of  the  Holy  Office  In  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Had  he  lived  in  the  nine- 
teenth, he  might  have  acted  the 
part  of  a  Llorente.  Hewaacer^ 
tainly  not  bom  fbr  a  bigot. 
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popular  discontent,  which  s&emed  to  be  gradually 
swelling  into  strength  for  some  terrible  convulsion, 
and  they  looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  hal- 
cyon days  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  tem- 
perate rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isaiiella. 

The  Catholic  king,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pur- 
suing his  voyage  to  Naples.  He  had  been  earnestly 
pressed  by  the  Neapolitans  to  visit  his  new  domin- 
ions, soon  after  the  conquest.*  He  now  went,  less, 
however,  in  complianoe  with  that  request,  than  to 
relieve  his  own  mind  by  assuring  himself  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  viceroy,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  That 
illustrious  man  had  not  escaped  the  usual  lot  of  hu- 
manity ;  his  brilliant  successes  had  brought  on  him 
a  full  measure  of  the  envy  which  seems  to  wait  on 
merit  like  its  shadow.  Even  men  like  Rojas,  the 
Castilian  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Prespero  Co- 
lonna,  the  distinguished  Italian  commander,  conde- 
scended to  employ  their  influence  at  court  to  depre- 
date  the  Great  Captain's  services,  and  raise  suspicions 
of  his  loyalty.  His  courteous  manners,  bountiful  lar- 
gesses, and  magnificent  style  of  living,  were  repre- 
sented as  politic  arts  to  seduce  the  afiections  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  people.  His  services  were  in  the 
market  for  the  highest  bidder.  He  had  received  the 
most  splendid  ofiers  from  the  King  of  France  and 
the  pope.  He  had  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Maximilian  and  Philip,  who  would  purchase  his  ad- 
hesion, if  possible,  to  the  latter,  at  any  price ;  and  if 
*  Suminonte,  Storia  ia  Nxpolj,  ttrni.  W.  lib  vi.  e.  v. 
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he  had  not  hitherto  committed  himself  by  anj  overt 
act,  it  seemed  probable  he  was  onij  waiting  to  be 
determined  in  his  future  course  bj  the  result  of 
King  Ferdinand's  stni^le  with  his  son-in-law.* 

These  su^estiona,  in  which  some  truth,  as  iLsual, 
was  minuted  with  a  lai^  infusion  of  error,  gradu- 
ally excited  mrare  and  more  uneasiness  in  the  breast 
of  the  cautious  and  naturally  distrustful  Ferdinand. 
He  at  first  endeavoured  to  abridge  the  powers  of  the 
Qreat  Captain,  by  recaHing  half  the  troops  in  bis 
service,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
kingdom.^  He  then  took  the  decisive  step  of  order- 
ing bis  return  to  Castile,  on  pretence  of  employing 
him  in  affairs  of  great  importance  at  home.  In  order 
to  allure  him  more  effectually,  he  solemnly  pledged 
himself  under  oath  to  transfer  to  him,  on  his  landing 
in  Spain,  the  grand-mastership  of  St.  J^;o,  with  all 
its  princely  dependencies  and  emoluments,  the  noblest 
gift  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  Finding  all  this 
ineffectual,  and  that  Gonsalvo  still  procrastinated  his 
return  on  various  pretexts,  the  king's  uneasiness 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  determined  to 
press  his  own  departure  for  Naples,  and  bring  back, 
if  not  too  late,  his  too  powerful  vas3al.| 

On  the  4th  of  September  1506,  Ferdinand  em- 
barked at  Barcelona,  on  board  a  well-armed  squad- 

•  P.  Joviug,  Vit«  Ulust.  Vii.  Carlo  V.  fol-  56.— Mariana,  torn. 

p.g76.~Abarca,  tonLii.  B-xxx.  ii.  lib-xxviiL  cBj).  rxiii. 
cap.  xvi.  —  Zurita,  tom-Ti.  lib.  t  Maiiftna,   lib.  xxviii.   cap. 

Ti.  cap.  T.  xi.  XTO,  xxTii.  xxxi.  xii. — Zurita,  toni.Ti.  Kb.  Ti  cap. 

lib.  vii.  cap.  xiv.  -~  Buonaccorai,  t. 
Disrio,  p.  183.— Ulloa,  Vita  di         i  Zurita,  tom.vL  lib.  viLc^. 
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ron  of  Catalan  galleys,  taking  with  him  his  young 
and  beautiful  bride,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Ara- 
gonese  nobles.  On  the  S4th  of  the  month,  after  a 
boisterous  and  tedious  passage,  he  reached  the  port 
of  Genoa.  Here,  Oct.  1,  to  his  astonishment,  he  was 
joined  bj  the  Great  Captain,  who,  advised  of  the 
king's  movements,  had  come  from  Naples  with  a 
small  fleet  to  meet  him.  This  frank  conduct  oC  his 
general,  if  it  did  not  disarm  Ferdinand  of  his  susfn- 
cions,  showed  him  the  policy  of  concealing  them ; 
and  he  treated  Gonsalvo  with  all  the  consideration 
and  show  of  confidence  which  might  impose,  not 
merely  on  the  public,  but  on  the  immediate  subject 
of  them.* 

The  Italian  wiiters  of  the  time  express  their  as- 
tonishment that  the  Spanish  general  should  have  so 
blindly  trusted  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  suspi- 
cious master  ;t  but  he,  doubtless,  felt  strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  integrity.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  good  reason  for  impeaching  this; 
his  most  equivocal  act  was  bb  delay  to  obey  the 
royal  summons.    But  much  weight   is  reasonably 

Ti.  —  Ouicciardini,   lat.    d'ltaL  carei,  p.  129. — Capmany,    Me- 

tom.  iv.  p.  12;  ed,  Milan,  1 803.  morias  HiatoricBs,  torn.  L  p.  158. 

— Oiannone,    Istoria    di    Nap.  — "  Erte,"    Bays  Capmany  of 

lib.  XXX.  cap.  i. — P.JoviiM,  Vi-  the   squadron   which   bore   the 

te,  p.  S80.  —  Quincusgenas  de  king  from  Barcelona,  "  m  puede 

Oviedo,    MS.    Bat.  1,   quinc.  3,  decii  fu£  el  dltimo  annamento 

dial.  9.  que  Bali6  de  aquella  capitaL" 

*  Oiannone,    uta    lupra. —  f  Ouicciardini,  torn.  iv.  p.  30. 

Sununonte,  Btor.  di  Nap.  tom,  — Machiareili^  Legaz.  ii.  a  Ro- 

iv.  lib.vi.  cap.  V.  —  L.M.Siculo,  ms,  lett.xxiiL— <riannone,Istor. 

Coaaa  Mem.  foL  187. — Buooae  lib.  xxz.  cap.  L 
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due  to  bb  own  explanation,  that  he  was  deterred  by 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  arising  from  the 
proposed  transfer  of  property  to  the  Angevia  barons, 
as  well  as  from  the  precipitate  disbanding  of  the 
army,  which  it  required  all  his  authority  to  prevent 
from  breaking  into  open  mutiny.*  To  these  motives 
may  be  probably  added  the  natural,  though  perhaps 
unconscious,  reluctance  to  relinquish  the  exalted  sta- 
tioDj  little  short  of  absolute  sovereignty,  vhich  he 
had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  filled. 

He  had,  indeed,  lorded  it  over  hb  viceroyalty  with 
most  princely  sway ;  but  be  had  assumed  tio  powers 
to  which  he  was  not  entitled  by  his  services  and 
peculiar  situation.  His  public  operations  in  Italy 
bad  been  uniformly  conducted  for  the  advantage  of 
his  country,  and,  until  the  late  final  treaty  with 
France,  were  mainly  directed  to  the  expulsion  of 
that  power  beyond  the  Alps-f  Since  that  event,  he 
bad  busily  occupied  himself  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Naples,  for  which  he  made  many  excellent  pro- 
visions, coutriving  by  his  consummate  address  to  re- 
concile the  most  conflicting  interests  and  parties. 
Although  the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  people,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  pervert 
bis  popularity  to  an  unworthy  purpose.     There  is 

*  Zurita,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxi.  Chronica  del  Qran  Capitan,  lib. 

f  My  limitB  will  not  allow  ii.  cap.cxii — cxxvii.^Siamondi, 

Toom   for  the  complex  politics  Republ.  Ital.  torn.  xlii.  chap.  ciiL 

and  feuds  of  Italy,  into  which  — Guicciardini,  torn.  iii.  p.  23S, 

OonsalYo  entered  with  all  the  et  alibi. — Zurita,  tom.vi.  lib.  vi. 

tieedom  of  an  independent  po-  cap.  vii.  ix.  —  Mariana,  torn,  ii 

tentate.     See  the   detuls,   ap.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  viL 
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no  appearance  of  his  having  been  corrupted,  or  even 
dazzled,  by  the  splendid  offers  repeatedly  made  him  bj 
the  different  potentates  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary, 
the  proud  answer  recorded  of  him  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
breathes  a  spirit  of  determined  loyalty,  perfectly  ir- 
reconcilable with  anythiog  sinister  or  selfish  in  his 
motives.*  The  Italian  writers  of  the  time,  who 
affect  to  speak  of  these  motives  with  some  distrust, 
were  little  accustomed  to  such  examples  of  steady 
devotion ;  f  but  the  historian,  who  reviews  all  the 
drcnmstances,  must  admit  there  was  nothing  to  jus- 
tify such  distrust,  and  that  the  only  exceptionable 
acts  in  Oonsalvo's  admioistration  were  performed  not 
to  advance  his  own  interests,  but  those  of  his  master, 
and  in  too  strict  obedience  to  his  commands.  King 
Ferdinand  was  the  last  person  who  had  cause  to 
complain  of  them. 

After  quitting  Genoa,  the  royal  squadron  was 
driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  neighbouring  har- 
bour of  Fortofino,  where  Ferdinand  received  intelli- 
gence, which  promised  to  diange  his  destination 
altogether.  This  was  the  death  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  young  King  of  Castile. 

•  Zurita,  lib.  vi.  cap.  m.  age,  who  unifonnly  resort  to  the 

+  "11  Gran  Capitan,"  gayg  very  worrt  motive  as  the  key 

Guicdardini,  "  conBcio  dei  boi-  of  whatever  is  dubious  or  iuex- 

petti,  i  quali  il  re  /one  non  va-  pljcable  in  conduct.    Not  a  Bud- 

namente  aveva  avuti  di  lui,"  &c.  -  den  death,  for  example,  occurs, 

(Ist.    d'ltaL   torn.  iv.     p.  80.)  without   at  least  a  totpeOo  d 

This  way  of  damnmg  a  cha-  poison  from  some  hand  or  other, 

lacter  by  sunniBe  il  veiy  com-  What  a  fearful  commentary  on 

mon  wiUi  Italian  writen  of  this  the  morals  of  the  land ! 
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This  event,  so  uoexpiected  and  awfully  sudden, 
was  occaaioned  by  a  fever  brought  on  bj  too  violent 
exercise  at  a  game  of  ball,  at  an  entertaioment  made 
for  him  by  his  &Tonrite  Manud,  in  Buigos,  where 
the  court  vaatlicn  held.  Through  the  unskilftilness 
'  of  his  physicians,  as  it  was  said,  who  neglected  to 
Ideed  him,  the  disorder>apidly  gained  ground,*  and 
on  the  sixth  day  after  bis  attack,  being  the  S5tb  of 
September  1506,  he  breathed  his  last-t  He  was 
but  twenty-eight  years  old ;  of  which  brief  period  be 
had  enjoyed,  or  endured,  the  '  golden  cares  '  of  sove- 
reignty but  little  more  than  two  months,  dating  from 
his  recognition  by  cortes.  His  body,  after  being  em- 
balmed, lay  in  state  for  two  days,  decorated  with  the 
insignia* — tfie  mockery  of  royalty,  as  it  had  proved 
to  him, — and  was  then  deposited  in  the  convent  of 
Miraflores  near  Burgos,  to  await  its  final  removal  to 
Granada,  agreeably  to  his  last  request-t 


*  Hulip'a  dimrder  wai  li^t- 
ly  RgBrded  at  fint  by  his  Fkm- 
iih  pbyridsiu ;  whose  practice 
uid  predictions  were  alike  con- 
demned by  thdi  coadjutor  Lodo- 
Tico  Uarliano,  an  Italian  doctor 
highly  commended  by  Martyr, 
ai  "  mt«r  ptdloso^os  et  mMi- 
coB  lutuda  lampei."  He  was  at 
least  the  better  prophet  on  this 
occasion.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist. 
ep.  cccsiii. — Zurita,  torn,  vi.  lib. 
vii.  cap.  xiT. 

f  Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS. 
Bat.  1,  quinc.  3,  dial.  9. — For- 
tunately foi  Ferdinand's  reputa- 


tion, Philip's  death  was  attend- 
ed by  too  unequiTocal  circmn- 
itances,  and  recorded  by  too 
many  eye-witneraes,  to  admit 
the  luggeition  of  poison.  It 
seems,  he  drank  freely  of  cold  , 
water  while  Tery  hot.  The  fe- 
ver he  brought  on  was  an  e{n- 
demic,  which  at  that  time  afflict- 
ed CastUe.  Machiavelli,  Legaz. 
iL  a  Roma,  let.  xxix. — ^Zuiiiga, 
Anal,  ano  1506. 

t  P.  Martyr,  Opus  Epiit.  ep. 
cccxiii.  cccxTi, — Bcmaldez,  MS. 
cap.  ccvi  —  AIy.  Gomecius,  fol. 
66. — Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  aiio 
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Philip  was  of  middle  height ;  he  had  a  fair,  florid 
complexion,  r^ular  features,  long  flowing  locks,  and 
a  well-made  symmetrical  figure.  Indeed,  he  was  so 
distinguished  for  comeliness  both  of  person  and  coun- 
tenance, that  he  is  designated  on  the  roll  of  Spanish 
sovereigns  as  Felipe  el  Hermoso,  or  the  Handsome.* 
His  mental  endowments  were  not  so  extraordinary. 
The  father  of  Charles  V.  possessed  scarcely  a  single 
quality  in  common  with  his  remarluble  son.  He  was 
rash  and  impetuous  in  his  temper,  frank  and  careless. 
He  was  bom  to  great  expectations,  and  early  accus- 
tomed to  command,  which  seemed  to  fill  him  with  a 
crude,  intemperate  ambition,  impatient  alike  of  con- 
trol or  counsel.  He  was  not  without  generous,  and 
even  magnanimous  sentiments ;  but  he  abandoned 
himself  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  and  as  he  was  naturally  indolent,  and 
fond  of  pleasure,  he  willingly  reposed  the  toil  of  go- 
vernment on  others,  who,  as  usual,  thought  more 
of  their  own  interests  than  those  of  the  public.  His 
early  education  exempted  bim  from  the  bigotry  cha- 
•racteristic  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  had  he  lived,  he 

1 506. — L.  M.  Siculo,  Co«u  Me-  letter  written  a  few  daya  after  his 

mor.  fbl.  187* — Sandoval,  Hist,  death,  which,  it  may  be  noticed, 

de  Carlos  V.  tom.  i.  p.  1 1 .  he  nrnkea  a  day  earlier  than 

*  L.  M.  Siculo,  fbl.  187,  188.  other    contemporaiy    accounts. 

— Sandoval,  ubi  supra.  "  Octavo  calendas  Octobris  ani- 

Martyr,  touched  with  the  me-  mam  emisit  ille  juvenis,  formo- 

lancholy  fate  of  his  young  sove-  sus,  pulcher,  elegans,  animo  pol- 

reign,payB  the  folio  wing  not  inele-  lens  et  ingenio,  procem  validce- 

gant,andcertainlynotparsimoni'  que  natum,  uti  flos  vernus  eva- 

oiu  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  nuit."  Opus  Epist.  ep.  cccxvi. 
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might  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  grievous 
abuses  of  the  inquisition.  Ae  it  was,  hb  premature 
death  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  compen- 
sating, by  this  single  good  act,  the  manifold  mischiefs 
of  his  administration. 

This  event,  too  improbable  to  have  fonned  any 
part  of  the  calculations  of  the  most  far-sighted  poli- 
tician, spread  general  consternation  throughout  the 
country.  The  old  adherents  of  Ferdinand,  with 
Ximenes  at  their  head,  now  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  his  reestablishment  in  the  r^ency. 
Many  others,  however,  like  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
whose  loyalty  to  their  old  master  had  not  been  proof 
against  the  times,  viewed  this  with  some  apprehen- 
sion.* Others,  again,  who  had  openly  from  the  first 
linked  their  fortunes  to  those  of  his  rival,  as  the  Duke 
of  Wajara,  the  Marquis  of  ViUena,  and,  above  all,  Don 
Juan  Manuel,  saw  in  it  their  certain  ruin,  and  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  Maximilian,  or  the  King  of 
Portugal,  or  any  other  monarch  whose  connexion 
with  the  royal  family  might  afford  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  interfiBrence  in  the  government.  On  Philip's 
Flemish  followers  the  tidings  fell  like  a  thunderbolt, 
and  in  their  bewilderment  they  seemed  like  so  many 
famished  birds  of  prey,  still  hovering  round  the  half- 

*  Gareilaaeo  de  la  Vwa  ap-  sBying  of  the  old  Duke  of  AWa 

pears  to  have  been  one  of  those  in  Henry  I  V.'s  time,  "  Que  era 

dubious  politicians  who,  to  moke  como  el  perro  del  ventero,  que 

use  of  a  modem  phiase,  are  al-  ladia  a  los  de  fuera,  y  muerde  a 

ways  on  the  fence.     The  wags  loa  de  dentro." — Zurita,  torn.  Vi. 

of  his  day  applied  to  him  a  coarse  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxzix. 
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devoured  carcass  froin  which  they  bad  been  uocere- 
mooiously  scared.* 

Tke  w^^it  of  talent  and  popular  consideration 
was  undoubteAy  oo  the  king's  side.  Tbe  most  for- 
midable of  the  oppodtioD,  WwiiipI,  bad  iVrliwil 
greatlj  in  credit  with  the  nation  during  the  short 
disastrous  period  of  his  administration.  While  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  might  be  considered  as 
the  leader  of  Ferdinand's  party,  possessed  talents, 
enei^,  and  reputed  sanctity  of  character,  which, 
combined  with  tbe  authority  of  his  station,  gare  him 
unbounded  influence  over  all  classes  of  the  Casti- 
lians.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  land,  in  this  emer- 
gency, that  the  primacy  was  in  such  able  hands.  It 
justified  the  wisdom  of  Isabella's  choice,  made  in 
opposition,  it  may  be  remembered,  to  the  wishes  of 
Ferdinand,  who  was  now  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit 
from  it. 

That  prelate,  foreseeing  the  anarchy  likely  to  arise 
on  Philip's  death,  assembled  the  nobility  present  at 
the  court,  in  his  own  palace,  the  day  before  this 
event  took  place.  It  was  there  agreed  to  name 
a  provisional  council,  or  regency,  who  should  cbttj 
on  the  government,  and  provide  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  seven  members 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  its  head,  the  Duke 
del  Infantado,  the  Grand  Constable,  and  the  Admiral 
of  Castile,  both  connected  with  the  royal  family,  the 

*  Maiiana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  ccri. — Zurita,  toni.  vi.  lib. 
Gftp.  u.  —  Bemaldez,  Hist.  MS.      vii.  cap.  xxii. 
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Duke  de  Najara,  a  principal  leader  of  the  oppoate 
faction,  and  two  ^emish  lords.  No  mention  was 
made  of  Manuel.* 

The  nobles  in  a  subsequent  conveotion,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  ratified  these  proceedings,  and  bound 
themselves  not  to  cany  on  private  war,  or  attempt 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  queen's  person,  and  to 
employ  all  their  authority  in  supporting  the  provi- 
sional government,  whose  term  was  limited  to  the 
rod  of  December .f 

A  meeting  of  cortes  was  wanting  to  give  validity 
to  their  acts,  as  well  as  to  express  the  popular  will 
in  reference  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  was  some  difference  of  ojnniou,  even 
among  the  king's  friends,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
summoning  that  body  at  this  crisis ;  but  the  greatest 
impediment  arose  irom  the  queen's  refusal  to  sign  the 
writs  for  tbat  purpose.  ( 

This  unhappy  lady's  condition  had  become  truly 
defdorable.  During  her  husband's  illness  she  had 
never  left  his  bedside ;  but  neither  then,  nor  since  his 

*  ZmitB,  tom.Ti.  lib.viL  cap.  that  Ximenes  filled  the  office  of 

XT^— 'Hariana,  torn.  iL  lib.  xxix.  sole  regent  at  this  juncture.     It 

cap.!. — P,  Martyr,  Opus  EpiiL  Is  not   warranted   by  Martyr, 

ep.  eocxvii.— Zuniga,  Anal,  de  ^epist,  cccxvii.)  and  is  contra- 

Ser.  ano  1506.-^AIt.  Gomeciui)  aicted  by  the  words  of  the  origi- 

De  Keb.  Gert.  Ximenii,  fbl.  67.  nal  initniment  dted  as  usual  by 

f  Zurita,  AnaLde  Ar&g.tom.  Zurita.    (loc.  eit.)     The   arch- 

vi.  lib.  Tii.  cap.  xtL  bishop's  biographera,  one  and  all, 

I  find  no  authority  for  the  claim  as  many  merits  and  ser- 

■tat«nient  made  by  Alvaro  Go-  vices  for  their  hero,  as  if,  like 

roex,    (ibl.  68,)  and  faithfully  Quintanilla,  they  wore  working 

echMd  by  Robles  (cap.  xvii.)  and  expressly  fitr  his  beatification. 
QuintanillB,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  xiT.)         t  The   Duke   of  Alva,  the 
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death,  had  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear.  She  remaiDed 
in  a  state  of  stupid  insensibility,  sitting  in  a  dark- 
eoed  apartment,  ber  head  resting  on  her  hand,  and 
ber  lips  closed,  as  mute  and  immovable  as  a  statue. 
When  applied  to,  for  issuing  the  necessary  summons 
for  the  cortes,  or  to  make  appointments  to  office,  or 
for  any  other  pressing  business,  which  required  her 
signature,  she  replied,  "  My  father  will  attend  to  all 
thb  when  he  returns ;  he  is  much  more  conversant 
with  business  than  I  am;  I  have  no  other  duties 
now,  but  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  my  departed  hus- 
band." The  only  orders  she  was  known  to  sign 
were  for  paying  the  salaries  of  her  Flemish  musi- 
cians ;  for  in  her  abject  state  she  found  some  conso- 
lation in  music,  of  which  she  had  been  passionately 
fond  from  childhood.  The  few  remarks  which  she  ut- 
tered were  discreet  and  sensible,  forming  a  singular 


staunch  supporter  oFKing  Ferdi- 
nand in  all  hia  diflicultiea,  object- 
ed to  calling  the  cortee  together, 
DD  the  grounds  that  the  nun- 
mens  would  be  infonnal,  not  be- 
ing made  by  the  proper  autho- 
rity; that  many  dtiet  might 
consequently  rdTuse  to  obey 
them,  and  the  acts  of  the  re- 
mainder be  open  to  objection, 
U  not  those  of  the  nation  ;  that, 
after  all,  should  cortes  assem- 
ble, it  was  quite  uncertain  un- 
der  what  influences  it  might  be 
made  to  act,  and  whether  it 
would  pursue  the  course  most 
expedient  for  Ferdinand's  inter- 
ests ;  and  finally,  that  if  the 


intention  was  to  procure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regency,  this  had 
already  been  done  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  King  Ferdinand  at 
Toro,in  1505;  that,  to  start  the 
question  anew,  was  unnecessari- 
ly to  bring  that  act  into  doubt. 
The  duke  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  that  Ferdinand  had 
fbifeited  his  ori^nal  claim  to  the 
regency  by  his  abdication ;  per- 
haps, on  the  ground  that  it  had 
never  been  formally  accepted  by 
the  commons.  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  return  to  this  here- 
after. See  the  discussion  in  ex- 
tenso  ap.  Zurita,  lib.  vii.  cap. 
xxvi. 
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-coDtrast  with  the  general  extravagance  of  her  ac-. 
tions.  On  the  whole,  however,  her  pertinacity  in 
refusing  to  sign  anything  was  attended  with  as 
much  good  as  evil,  since  it  prevented  her  name  from 
being  used,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  often  been 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  for  pernicious  and 
party  purposes.* 

Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  queen's  co- 
operatioD,  the  council  at  length  resolved  to  issue  the 
writs  of  summons  in  their  own  name,  as  a  measure 
justified  bj  necessity.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
fixed  at  Bui^os  in  the  ensuing  month  of  November, 
and  great  pains  were  taken  that  the  difierent  cities 
should  instruct  their  representatives  in  their  views 
respecting  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment.f 

Long  before  this,  indeed  immediately  after  Philip's 
death,  letters  had  been  despatched  by  Ximenes  and 
his  friends  to  the  Catholic  king,  acquainting  him  with 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  urging  his  immediate  return 
to  Castile.  He  received  them  at  Portofino.  He  de- 
termined, however,  to  continue  his  voyage,  in  which 
he  had  already  advanced  so  far,  to  Naples.  The 
wary  monarch  perhaps  thought  that  the  Castilians, 
whose  attachment  to  his  own  person  he  might  with 
some  reason  distrust,  would  not  be  the  less  inclined 
to  his  rule,  after  having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  an- 

•  P,  Martyr,  ep.  cccxviii. —      ii. — A.QomeciuB,  De  Reb.Crett. 
Mariana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxix.  cap.     Xim.  ibl.  71 — 73. 
-<-  Zurita,  liUvii.  cap.  zxii. 
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archy.  In  his  reply,  therefore,  after  briefly  express- 
ing a  decent  r^ret  at  the  untimely  death  of  his 
son'in-law,  and  his  undoubting  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  Castilians  to  their  queen,  his  daugh- 
ter, he  prudently  intimates  that  he  retains  nothing 
but  kindly  recollections  of  his  ancient  subjects,  and 
promises  to  use  all  possible  despatch  in  adjusting 
the  affairs  of  Naples,  that  he  may  again  return  to 
them.* 

After  this,  the  king  resumed  his  voyage,  and  hav- 
ing touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast,  in  all 
which  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  ar- 
rived before  the  capital  of  his  new  dominions  in  .the 
latter  part  of  October.  All  were  anxious,  says  the 
great  Tuscan  historian  of  the  time,  to  behold  the  prince 
who  had  acquired  a  mighty  reputation  throughout 
Europe  for  his  victories  both  over  Christian  and 
Infidel,  and  whose  name  was  everywhere  revered 
for  the  wisdom  and  equity  with  which  he  had  ruled 
in  his'  own  kingdom.  They  looked  to  his  coming, 
therefore,  as  an  event  fraught  with  importance,  not 
merely  to  Naples,  but  to  all  Italy,  where  his  personal 
presence  and  authority  might  do  so  much  to  heal 

■  L.  M.  Siculo,  Cosas  Menu "  TiUum^ue  putavit 

fbl.  187.  —  ZuGiga,  AnaL  de  Jam  bontu  eue  aoeer  ;  huxynoM 
Sevil.  aiio  150Q.  —  P.  Martyr,  non  iponte  cadentea 

Opus  Spist  ep.  cccxviL  —  Alv.  Effudit,  gemitiuque  espreaut 
Gomecius,  fol.68,  69.  71.  pectore  lato. 

Shall  vie  wroi^  Ferdinand  Non  alitermanifeBtaputanB  aba- 
much  by  applyii^  to  him  the  condere  mentia 

pertinent  venee  of  Lucan,  on  a  Gaudia,  qu^  lacrymii." 
•omewhat  umilar  occanon  ?  Fhanolia,  lib.  ix. 
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existing  feuds,  and  establish  permaDent  tranquillity.* 
The  Neapolitans,  in  particular,  whose  allegiance,  as 
we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  obserre, 
was  rather  a  transferable  commodity,  were  intoxi- 
cated with  joy  at  his  arrival.  The  most  splendid 
preparations  were  made  for  his  reception.  A  fleet 
of  twenty  vessels  of  war  came  out  to  meet  him  and 
conduct  him  into  port ;  and,  as  he  touched  the  shores 
of  his  new  dominioQS,  the  air  was  rent  with  acclama- 
tiooaof  the  people,  and  with  the  thunders  of  artillery 
from  the  fortresses  which  crowned  tfaf  heights  of 
the  dty,  and  from  the  gallant  navy  which  rode  in 
her  waters.f 

The  feithful  chronicler  of  los  Falacios,  who  gene- 
rally (^Iciates  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  on  these 
occasions,  dilates  with  great  complacency  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  celebration,  even  to  the  minut- 
est details  of  the  costume  worn  by  the  king  and 
his  nobility.  According  to  biro,  the  monarch  was 
arrayed  in  a  long,  flowing  mantle  of  crimson  velvet, 
lined  with  satin  of  the  same  colour.  On  his  head 
was  a  black  velvet  bonnet,  garnished  with  a  resplend- 
ent ruby,  and  a  pearl  of  inestimable  price.     He  rode 

*  "  Un  Be  gloriiwo  per  tant«  Buonoccorai,  Diario,  p.  124^— 

nttorie  aTute  contro  gl'  In&deli,  Oiaimone,  lib.  zzx.  osp.  i. 
e  contro  i  Cristiani,  venerabile 

per  opinione  di  prudenzo,  e  del  t  Sununonte,  Stor.  di  Naip, 

quale  riMnava  fomB  diBtianiui-  torn,  iv.  lib.  vi.  cap.  r.  —  Guic- 

ma,  che  aveue  con  ungolare  giiu-  dardini,  torn.  iv.  p.  3 1 . — P.  Jo- 

tizia  e  tnuiquilliti  goremato  i  viuB,   YiUe   Illiutr.  Viror.  pp. 

Beami  luoi."  Gvucdardini, liter.  278,  279. — Bembo,  Istor.  Vini- 

d'ltaL  torn.  iv.  p.  SI.  —  Also  ziana,  lib.  -m. 
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a  noble  white  charger,  whose  burnished  caparisons 
dazzled  the  eye  with  their  splendour.  By  his  side 
was  his  young  queen,  mounted  on  a  milk-white  pal- 
frey, and  wearing  a  skirt,  or  under  garment,  of  rich 
brocade,  and  a  Freoch  robe,  simply  fastened  with 
clasps,  or  loops  of  fine  wrought  gold. 

On  the  mole  they  were  received  by  the  Great 
Captain,  who,  surrounded  by  his  guard  of  halber- 
diers, and  his  silken  array  of  pages  wearing  his  de- 
vice, displayed  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  his 
household.  Alter  passing  under  a  triumphal  ardi, 
where  Ferdinand  swore  to  respect  tlie  liberties  and  pri- 
vil^es  of  Naples,  the  royal  pair  moved  forward  under 
a  gorgeous  canopy  borne  by  the  members  of  the 
municipality,  while  the  reins  of  their  steeds  were 
held  by  some  of  the  principal  nobles.  After  them 
followed  the  other  lords  and  cavaliers  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  clei^,  and  ambassadors  assembled 
from  every  part  of  Italy  and  Europe,  bearing  congra- 
tulations and  presents  from  their  respective  courts. 
As  the  procession  halted  io  the  various  quarters  of  the 
city,  it  was  greeted  with  joyous  bursts  of  music  from 
a  brilliant  assemblage  of  knights  and  ladies,  who  did 
homage  by  kneeling  down  and  saluting  the  hands 
of  their  new  sovereigns.  At  length,  after  defiling 
through  the  principal  streets  and  squares,  it  reached 
the  great  cathedral,  where  the  day  was  devoutly 
closed  with  solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving.* 

*  Bemaldez,  HUt.  MS.  cap.      sup. — Garibay,  Compend.  Hilt. 
ccx. — Zurita,  Anal.  torn.  tI,  lib.     lib.  xn.  cap.  ix. 
vii.  cap.  XX.  —  P.  Jovius,  ubi 
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Ferdinand  was  too  severe  an  economist  of  time 
to  waste  it  willingly  on  idle  pomp  and  ceremonial. 
His  heart  swelled  with  satisfaction,  however,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  magnificent  capital  thus  laid  at  his 
feet,  and  pouring  forth  the  most  lively  expressions  of 
a  loyalty  which  of  late  he  had  been  led  to  distrust. 
With  all  his  impatience,  therefore,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  rebuke  this  spirit  by  abridging  the  season 
of  hilarity ;  but,  after  allowing  sufficient  scope  for 
its  indulgence,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
great  purposes  of  his  visit. 

He  summoned  a  parliament  general  of  the  king- 
dom, where,  after  his  own  rec(^ition,  oaths  of  alle- 
giance were  tendered  to  bis  daughter  Joanna  and  her 
posterity,  as  his  successors,  without  any  allusion  be- 
ing made  to  the  rights  of  his  wife.  This  was  a  clear 
evasion  of  the  treaty  with  France  ;  but  Ferdinand, 
though  late,  was  too  sensible  of  the  folly  of  that  sti- 
pulation wfaich  secured  the  reversion  of  his  wife's 
dower  to  the  latter  crown  to  allow  it  to  receive  any 
sanction  from  the  Neapolitans,* 

Another,  and  scarcely  less  disastrous  provision  of 
the  treaty,  he  complied  with  in  better  faitb.  This 
was  the  reestablisbment  of  the  Angevin  proprietors 
in  their  ancient  estates ;  the  greater  part  of  which, 
as  already  noticed,  had  been  parcelled  out  among  his 
own  followers,  both  Spaniards  and  Italians.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and 
vexation.  When  any  flaw  or  impediment  could  be 
•  Zurita,ubi  Bup.— Quicdardini,  torn.  iT,  pp.  73,  73. 
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msed  in  the  Angevin  title,  the  transfer  was  evaded ; 
when  it  could  not,  a  grant  of  other  land  or  money 
was  suhstitutedj  if  possible :  more  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  equivalent,  which  probably  was  not  very 
scrupulously  meted  out,  was  obliged  to  be  taken  by 
the  Aragonese  proprietor.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
king  was  compelled  to  draw  lai^ly  on  the  royal 
patrimony  in  Naples,  as  well  as  to  make  liberal  ap- 
propriations of  land  and  rents  in  his  native  domi- 
nions. As  all  this  proved  insufficient,  he  was  dri- 
ven to  the  expedient  of  replenishing  the  exchequer 
by  draughts  on  his  new  subjects.* 

The  result,  although  effected  without  violence  or 
disorder,  was  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  An- 
gevins  rarely  received  the  full  extent  of  their  de- 
mands. The  loyal  partisans  of  Aragon  saw  the  fruits 
of  many  a  hard-fought  battle  snatched  from  their 
grasp,  to  be  given  hack  again  to  their  enemies.*!* 
Lastly,  the  wretched  Neapolitans,  instead  of  the  fa- 
vours and  immunities  incident  to  a  new  reign,  found 
themselves  burdened  with  additional  imposts,  which, 
in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  were  perfectly 
intolerable.  So  soon  were  the  fair  expectations  form- 
ed of  Ferdinand's  coming,  like  most  other  indefinite 

•  Giannone,  let,  di  Napoli,  sequent  wars  of  Charlea  V,  the 

lib.  XXX.   cap.  i.  —  Summonte,  ambassador  Rojas,  the  quixotic 

Stor.    di   Nap.  torn.  iv.  lib.  vi.  Paredea,  and  others.     The  last 

cap.  y- — BuonaccoHi,  p.  129. —  of  these  adventurers,  according 

Guicciardini,  torn.  iv.  p.  71.  to  Mariana,  endeavoured  to  re- 

+  Such,  for  example,  was  the  pair   his    broken    fortunes    by 

fate  of  the  doughty  little  cava-  driving  the  trade  of  a  cors^r  in 

lier,  Pedro  de  la  Paz,  the  galUuit  the  Levant.     Mist,  de  Sspaiia, 

Leyra,  so  celebrated  in  the  sub-  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  iv. 
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expectationsi  douded  over  by  disappointment ;  and 
such  were  some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  diagracefnl 
treaty  with  Louis  XII.* 

•  If  any  one  would  we  b  per-  ceraor,  with  Korcely  any  altera- 

fect  specimen  of  the  triumph  of  -  tion,  tare  that  of  greater  conden- 

style,  let  him  compare  the  inter-  tation,  in  hia  ovm  tramporent 

mmable  prolixities  of  Zurita  with  and  hairoonious  diction.     It  ia 

Mariana,  who,  in  this  portion  of  quite  aa  great  a  miracle  in  itt 

hia  nam^Te,  has  embodied  the  way  as  the  ri/acim«nto  of  BemL 
Auts  and  opinions  of  his  prede- 
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Ferdinand's  return  and   regency. — qonsalvo's 

honours  and  retirement. 

1506  — 1«09. 

While  Ferdioand  was  thus  occupied  iu  Naples, 
the  representatives  of  most  of  the  cities,  summoned 
hy  the  proviaonal  government,  had  assembled  in 
Burgos,  Nov.  1506.  Before  enteriog  on  business, 
they  were  desirous  to  obtain  the  queen's  sanction  to 
their  proceedings.  A  committee  waited  on  her  for 
that  purpose^  but  she  obstinatelj  refused  to  give 
them  audience.* 

She  still  contluued  plunged  in  moody  melancholy, 
eshibiting,  however,  occasionally  the  wildest  freaks 
of  insanity.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  December, 
she  determined  to  leave  Bui^os,  and  remove  her 
husband's  remains  to  their  final  resting-place  in  Gra- 
nada. She  insisted  on  seeing  them  herself,  before 
her  departure.  The  remonstrances  of  her  counsel- 
lors, and  the  holy  men  of  the  monastery  of  Miraflores, 
proved  equally  fruitless.  Opposition  only  roused  her 
passions  into  fi*enzy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  her  mad  humours.     The  corpse  was  re- 

"  Marians,  Hut.  de  Esp.  rita.  Anal,  de  Arsg.  torn.  vi. 
toin.ii.  lib.  xxix.  cap.ii. — Zu-     lib.  viL  cap.  xxix. 
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moved  from  the  vault ;  the  two  coffins  of  lead  aod 
wood  were  opened,  aod  such  a?  chose  gazed  on  the 
mouldering  relics,which,notwithstanding  their  having 
beeo  embalmed,  exhibited  scarcely  a  trace  of  hu- 
manity. The  queen  was  not  satisfied  till  she  touch- 
ed them  with  her  own  hand,  which  she  did  with- 
out shedding  a  tear,  or  testifying  the  least  emotion. 
Tbe  unfortunate  lady,  indeed,  was  said  never  to 
have  been  seen  to  weep  since  she  detected  her  hus- 
band's intrigue  with  the  Flemish  courtesan. 

The  body  was  then  placed  on  a  magnificent  car, 
or  hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  who, 
tc^ether  with  the  queen,  left  tbe  city  on  the  night 
of  the  SOth  of  December.  She  made  her  journeys 
by  night,  saying,  that  "  a  widow,  who  had  lost  the 
sun  of  her  own  soul,  should  never  expose  herself  to 
the  light  of  day."  When  she  halted,  the  body  was 
deposited  in  some  church  or  monastery,  where  the 
funeral  services  were  performed,  as  if  her  husband 
had  just  died ;  and  a  corps  of  armed  men  kept  con- 
stant guard,  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  any  female  from  profaning  the  place 
by  her  presence ;  for  Joanna  still  retained  the  same 
jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  she  had  unhappily  so 
much  cause  to  feel  during  Philip's  lifetime.* 

In  a  subsequent  journey,  when  at  a  short  distance 

*  pet.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  les,  MS.  ano  1506. — Bemaldez, 

ep.ccczxiv.  cccxxxiL  cccxxxix.  HUt.  MS.  cap.  ccri.  —  Robles, 

ccclziii. — Mariana,  tom.  ii.  lib.  Vida  de  Ximen.  cap.xvii. 

uux.  cap.  iii. — Carbajal,  Ana-  "  ChiliUsh  aa  was  the  afiee- 
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from  Torquemada,  ^e  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  court-yard  of  a  coovent,  occupied,  as 
she  supposed,  by  monks.  She  was  filled  with  hor- 
ror, however,  on  finding  it  a  Dunnery,  and  immedi- 
ately conuQanded  the  body  to  be  removed  into  the  open 
fields.  Here  she  encamped  with  her  whole  party  at 
dead  of  night;  not,  however,  until  she  had  caused 
the  coffins  to  be  unsealed,  that  she  might  satisfy  her- 
self of  the  safety  of  her  husband's  relics ;  although 
it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  torches,  during  the 
time,  from  being  extinguished  by  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  and  leaving  the  company  in  total  darkness.* 


tion,"  isyi  Dr.  Dunham,  "  of 
Juana  for  her  husband,  thx:  did 
not,  as  Robertson  relates,  cause 
the  body  to  be  remoTed  from  the ' 
sepulchre  after  it  was  buried, 
and  brought  to  her  apartment. 
Kie  once  Tinted  the  lepulchre, 
and,  afUr'aifectJonately  gam^ 
on  the  corpse,  was  pnsuaded  to 
retire.  Robertson  seems  not  to 
have  read,  at  least  not  with 
CBZe,  the  authorities  fer  the 
rNgn  of  Fernando."  (Spain  and 
Portugal,  vol.  iL  p.  «87.  Cab. 
Cyd.)  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  these  au- 
thorities, will  probably  not  find 
Dr.  Dunham  much  more  accu- 
rate in  the  matter  than  his  pro- 
decewoT.  Robertson,  indeed, 
draws  largely  from  the  Epistles 
of  Pet.  Martyr,  the  best  Toucher 
tor  this  period,  which  his  critic 
apparently  has  not  consulted. 
In  the  Tery  page  preceding  that 
in  which  he  thus  taxes  Robert- 
son widi  inaccuracy,  we  find  him 


speaking  of  Charles  VIII.  as 
the  reigning  monarch  of  France; 
an  error  not  merely  clerical, 
since  it  is  repeated  no  less  than 
three  times.  Such  mistake! 
would  be  too  triTial  for  notice 
in  any  but  an  author  who  has 
made  similar  ones  the  ground 
for  imsparing  condemnation  of 
others. 

*  P.  Martyr,  ep.  cccnidx. 

A  firaliah  Carthunan  monk, 
"  IsTi  sicco  folio  leyior,"  to  bor- 
row Martyr's  words,  thougb 
more  knaTe  than  fool  probaUy, 
filled  Joamia  with  absurd  hopes 
of  her  husband's  returning  to 
life,  which,  he  assured  her,  had 
happened,  as  he  bad  read,  to  a 
certain  prince  after  he  had  been 
dead  fourteen  yean.  As  Philip 
was  disembowelled,  he  was. 
hardly  in  conation  for  such  an 
auspicious  OTent.  The  queen, 
howerer,  seems  to  haTe  been 
eaught  with  it.  (Opus  Epist. 
ep.  cccxxviii.)     Martyr  loses  all 
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These  mad  pranks,  savouring  of  absolute  idiocy, 
were  occasionally  chequered  by  other  acts  of  more 
intelligence,  but  not  less  startling.  She  had  early 
shown  a  disgust  to  her  father's  old  counsellors,  and  es- 
pecially to  Ximenes,  who,  she  thought,  interfered  too 
authoritatirely  in  her  domestic  concerns.  Before 
tearing  Burgos,  however,  she  electrified  her  hus- 
band's adherents,  by  revoking  all  grants  made  by  the 
crown  since  Isabella's  death.  This,  almost  the  only 
act  she  was  ever  known  to  sign,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  courtly  tribe  of  sycophants  on  whom  the  golden 
favours  of  the  late  reign  had  been  so  prodigally  show- 
ered. At  the  same  time  she  reformed  her  privy 
council,  by  dismissing  the  present  members,  and  re- 
instating those  appointed  by  her  royal  mother,  sar- 
castically telling  one  of  the  ejected  counsellors,  that 
"  be  might  go  and  complete  his  studies  at  Salaman- 
ca." The  remark  bad  a  biting  edge  to  it,  as  the 
worthy  jiu^t  was  reputed  somewhat  low  in  his  scho* 
larsbip.* 

These  partial  gleams  of  intelligence,  directed  in 
this  peculiar  way  too,  led  many  to  discern  the  secret 
iaflnence  of  her  father.    She  still,  however,  pertina- 

patience  at  the  inventions  of  this  ject  without  a  smile.     See,  in 

"  blactero  cucullatuB,"  ai  he  calls  particular,  his  whimsical  epistle 

him  in  his  abominable  Latin,  as  to  his  old  friend,  the  Archbishop 

well  as  at  the  mad  pianks  of  of  Granada,  epist.  cccxxxiii. 

the  queen,  and  the  ridiculous  *  Mariana,  torn.  ii.  li^xxix. 

figure  which  he  and  the  other  cap.iii. — Zurita,  torn,  vi,  lib,  vii. 

grave  personages  of  the  court  cap.  xiri,  xxxviii.    liv.  —  Air. 

were  compelled  to  make  on  the  Gomecius,  De  Reb.  Oest.  Ximen. 

occasion.     It   is  imposnble  to  fbl.  72. — Sandoval,    Hist,    de 

read  his  Jemniada  on  the  sub-  Carlos  V.  tom.  i.  p.  1 1. 
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doasl7  refused  to  saoctioD  any  measures  of  cortes 
for  his  recall,  and  when  pressed  hj  that  body  on  this 
and  other  matters,  at  an  audience  which  she  granted 
before  leaving  Bui^os,  she  plainly  told  them  to  "  re- 
turn to  their  quarters,  and  not  to  meddle  further  in 
the  public  business  without  her  express  commands." 
Not  long  after  this,  the  legislature  was  pronged  by. 
the  royal  council  for  four  months. 

The  term  assigned  for  the  provisional  government 
expired  in  December,  and  was  not  renewed.  No 
other  regency  was  appointed  by  the  nobles ;  and  the 
kingdom  without  even  the  shadow  of  protection  af- 
forded by  its  cortes,  and  with  no  other  guide  but  its 
crazy  sovereign,  was  left  to  drift  at  random  amidst 
the  winds  and  waves  of  faction.  This  was  not  slow 
in  gathering  from  every  quarter,  with  the  aid  espe- 
cially of  the  ovei^rown  nobles,  whose  license  on  such 
occasions  as  this  proved  too  plainly  that  public  tran- 
quillity was  not  founded  so  much  on  the  stability  of 
law,  as  on  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.* 

*  Abarca,  torn.  ii.  R.  xxx.  hi^h-spiiited  Mend,  the  Mar- 
cap.  xTi — P.  Uartjn*'  Op.  Epist.  duonesa  of  Majra,  put  herself  at 
ep.  cccxlvi. — Zurita,  lib.  Tii.  cap.  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops 
xxxvi — xxxviiL — Zuniga,  An-  with  better  micceas,  during  her 
al.de  Sevil.  aiio  1507.  —  Ber-  fauBband's  illnesa,  and  reesta- 
naldez,  MS.  cap.  ccvi.  blinhed  herself  in  the  rtrang  fbrt- 

Xhe  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  rew  of  Segovia,  which  Philip  bad 

BDn  of  the  nobleman  who  bore  transferred  to  Manuel.   (P.  Mar- 

BO  honourable  a  part  in  the  Gra-  tyr,  epiat  ccciliii. — Cuia  de  los 

nadine  war,   musteied  a  large  Falacloe,  MS.  cap.  ccvii.)   "  No 

force  by  land  and  sea  for  the  one  lamented  the  circumstance," 

recovery  of  hia  ancient  patri-  says  Oviedo.     The  Marchioness 

mony  of  (Hbraltar.  —  Isabella's  closed  her  life  not  long  after  this. 
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The  king's  enemies,  in  the  mean  time,  were  press- 
ing their  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  ui^ng  his  immediate  presence  in  Spain. 
Others  devised  schemes  for  marrying  the  poor  queen 
to  the  young  Duke  of  Calabria,  or  some  other  prince 
whose  years  or  incapacity  might  enable  them  to  act 
over  again  the  farce  of  King  Philip.  To  add  to  the 
troubles  occasioned  by  this  mesh  of  intrigue  and  fac- 
tion, the  country,  which  of  late  years  had  suffered 
from  scarcity,  was  visited  by  a  pestilence  that  fell 
most  heavily  on  the  south.  In  Seville  alone,  Ber- 
naldez  reports  the  incredible  number  of  30,000  per- 
sons to  have  fallen  victims  to  it.* 

But  although  the  storm  was  thus  darkening  from 
every  quarter,  Uiere  was  no  general  explosion,  to 
shake  the  state  to  its  foundations,  as  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  Orderly  habits,  if  not  principles,  had 
been  gradually  formed  under  the  long  reign  of  Isa-  - 
bella.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  had  learned  to 
req>ect  the  operation,  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
law ;  and  notwithstanding  the  menacing  attitude, 
the  bustle,  and  transitory  ebullitions  of  the  rival  Ac- 
tions, there  seemed  a  manifest  reluctance  to  break 
up  the  established  order  of  things,  and,  by  deeds  of 

st  about  nxty  yean  of  age.    Her  The  worthy  curate  of  loi  Pa- 

biubandj   thou^  much    older,  UcioB  does  not  rouch  for  this  ex- 

Burvived  her.  Quincuagenaa,  MS.  act  amount  from  his  own  know> 

Bat.  1,  quinc  I,  dial.  23.  ledge.  He  atatei,  howeverj  that 
1 70  died,  out  of  hia  own  little 

*  Hiat.  de  log  Jteyea  Gatol.  paiiah  of  500  pereona^  and  he 

MS.  cap.  ccviij.  —  AIt.  Gomed-  narrowly  eacsped  with  life  him- 

ai,  &1.  Ixxl — Mariana,  torn.  iL  self,  after  a  tevere  attack.    Ul» 

lib.  xxix.  cap.  iL  supra. 
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violence  and  bloodshed,  to  renew  the  days  of  andent 
anarchj. 

Much  of  this  good  result  was  undoubtedly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  vigorous  counsels  and  conduct  of 
Ximenes,*  who,  together  with  the  grand  constable 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  had  received  full  powers  from 
Ferdinand  to  act  in  his  name.  Much  ia  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  politic  conduct  of  the  king.  Far 
from  an  intemperate  zeal  to  resume  the  sceptre  of 
Castile,  he  had  shown  throughout  a  discreet  forbear- 
ance. He  used  the  most  courteous  and  condescend- 
ing style  in  bis  communications  to  the  nobles  and 
the  municipalities,  expressing  his  entire  confidence 
in  their  patriotism,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  queen, 
his  daughter.  Through  the  archbishop,  and  other 
important  agents,  be  had  taken  effectual  measures  to 
soften  the  opposition  of  the  more  considerable  lords ; 
until  at  length  not  only  such  accommodating  states- 
men as  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  but  more  sturdy  oppo- 
nents, as  Villena,  Benavente,  and  Bejar,  were  brooght 
to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  their  old  master.  Liberal 
promises,  indeed,  bad  been  made  by  the  emperor,  in 

'  Ximenei  equipped  and  paid  power,  accuses  him  of  being  "  at 

out  of  hia  owD  funds  a  strong  heart  much  more  of  a  king  than 

coips,  under  the  ostensible  pur-  a  iriar."  (Tom.  vi.  lih.  viL  cap. 

pote   of  protecting  the  queen's  xxix.)    Gomez,  on  the  contrary, 

pereon,  but  quit«  as  much  to  en-  traces  every  political  act  of  his  to 

force  order  b;  checkiDg  the  tui-  the  purest  patriotism.    (Fol.  70, 

bulent  spirit  of  the  grandees ;  a  et  alib.)     In  the  mixed  motives 

stretch  of  authority  which  this  of  action,  Ximenea  might  proba- 

haughty  body  could  ill  brook,  bly  have  been  puzzled  himself 

(Robtes,  cap.  tyu.)     Zurita,  in-  to  determine  how  much  belonged 

deed,  who  Uiinks  the  archbishop  to  one  principle,  and  how  much 

had  a  strong  relish  for  sovereign  to  the  other. 
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the  name  of  his  graocUon  Charles,  who  had  abeady 
been  made  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Castile. 
But  the  promises  of  the  imperial  bra^art  passed 
l%titly  with  the  more  coosidaute  Castiliana,  who 
knew  how  far  thejr  usually  outstripped  his  perform- 
ance, and  who  felt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
true  interests  were  connected  with  those  of  a  prince 
whose  superior  talents  and  personal  relations  all  con- 
curred to  recommend  faim  to  the  seat  he  had  once  so 
honourably  occupied.  Hie  great  mass  of  the  common 
people,  too,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  alienation 
of  their  feelings  from  the  CatboHc  king  by  his  recent 
marriage,  were  driven  by  the  evils  they  actually  suf- 
fered, and  the  vague  apprehension  of  greater,  to  par- . 
ticipate  in  the  same  sentiments ;  so  that,  in  less  thaa 
ei^t  months  from  Philip's  death,  the  whole  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  its  aU^iance  to  its 
ancient  sovereign.  The  only  considerable  exceptions 
were  Don  Juan  Manuel  and  &e  Duke  de  Najara ; 
the  former  d  whom  bad  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and 
the  latter  possessed  too  chivalrous  or  too  stubborn  a 
temper  to  do  so.  * 

At  leng^  the  Catholic  monarch,  having  complet- 
ed his  arrangements  at  Naples,  and  waited  until  the 
affairs  of  Castile  were  fully  ripe  for  his  return,  set 
sail  from  his  Italian  capital,  June  4th,  1507-     He 

*  F.  Martyr,  Opiu  EpUt.  ep.  Quicdanliiii,  IiL  d'ltaL  torn.  ir. 

Gcdi. — L.U.Siculo,fol.clju(xvii.  p.  76;  ed.Uilano,  1S03 Ro- 

— Iinmi7«,  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  c^  xxi.  bles,  Vida  de  Xim.  c^.  xviL  — 

—  Zurita,  torn.  tL  lib.  viL  cap.  Sandoval,  Hist,  de  Carlos  V. 

XIX.  xxii.  xxT.  xzx.  xxxiz. —  tom.  i.  p.  IS. 
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proposed  to  touch  at  the  GeDoese  port  of  Savona, 
where  ao  ioterriew  had  been  arranged  between  him 
and  Louis  XII.  During  his  residence  in  Naples^  he 
had  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  He  had  avoided  entering  into  the  local 
pditics  of  Italy,  refusing  all  treaties  and  alliances 
proposed  to  him  by  its  various  states,  whether  offea- 
sire  or  defensive.  He  had  evaded  the  importunate 
solicitations  and  remonstrances  of  Maximilian  in  re- 
gard to  the  Castilian'  r^ncy ;  declining,  moreover,  a 
personal  conference  proposed  to  bim  by  the  emperor 
during  his  stay  in  Italy.  After  ihe  great  work  of 
restoring  the  Angevins  to  their  estates,  he  had  tho- 
roughly reorganized  the  interior  administration  of 
the  kingdom ;  creating  new  offices,  and  enUrely  new 
departments.  He  made  large  reforms,  moreover, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
new  system,  demanded  by  its  relations,  as  a  depm- 
dency  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  LasUy,  before 
leaving  the  city,  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  reestablishment  of  tbeir  andent 
university.* 

In  all  these  sagacious  measures  he  had  been  ably 
assisted  by  his  viceroy  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Fer-' 
dinand's  deportment  towards  the  latter  had  been' 

*  Giannone,  Storia  di  Nap.  dueSicilie,toin.iT.  p.84;  Soded. 
lib.  xm.  cap.  i — v. — Summonte,  The  learned  Neapolitan  oiYi- 

tom.  IT.  lib.  vi.  cop.T.  —  L.  M.  lian  Giannone  bean   emphatic 

Siculo,  fbl.  1S7.  —  Buonaccorei,  teBtimony  to  the  general  excel-' 

IMario,  p.  189. — Bernaldez,MS.  lence  of  the  Spanish  legislation 

c  ccx. — SgDorelli,  Coltura  nelle  &r  Naples,  hoc  dt. 
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studied,  as  I  have  said,  to  e£bce  every  uncomfort- 
able impressioa  from  his  mind.  On  hb  first  anival, 
indeed,  the  king  had  condescended  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints,  made  by  certain  officers  of  the  exchequer, 
of  GoDsalvo's  waste  and  misapplication  of  the  public 
monies.  The  general  simply  asked  leave  to  pro- 
duce his  own  accounts  in  his  defence.  The  first 
item,  which  he  read  aloud,  was  200,736  ducats, 
given  in  alms  to  the  monasteries  and  the  poor,  to 
secure  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  king's 
enterprise.  The  second  was  700,494  ducats  to 
the  spies  employed  in  his  service.  Other  charges 
equally  preposterous  followed ;  while  some  of  the 
audience  stared  incredulous,  others  laughed,  and 
the  king  himseli^  ashamed  of  the  paltry  part  he  was 
playing,  dismissed  the  whole  affair  as  a  jest  The 
common  saying  of  the  cuentas  del  Gran  Capitan, 
at  this  day,  attests  at  least  the  popular  faith  in  the 
anecdote.* 

From  this  moment,  Ferdinand  continued  to  show 
GoDsalvo  unbounded  mailcs  of  confidence ;  advising 
with  him  on  all  important  matters,  and  making  him 
the  only  channel  of  royal  fkvour.  He  again  renewed, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  his  promise  to  resign. 
the  Grand  Mastership  of  St.  Jago  in  his  favour,  on 
their  return  to  Spain,  and  made  formal  applica- 
tion to  the  pope  to  confirm  it.f    In  addition  to  the 

*  P.  JoTiui  ViUe  niuetr.Vir.  t  Maduavelll  expTesses  his  aa- 
p.  1 02. — Chronica  del  Oian  Ca-  toniBhment  that  Oonulvo  should 
pitan,  lib.  iii.  be  the  diqte  of  promises,  the  very 
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princely  honours  already  conferred  on  Gonsalvo,  he 
granted  him  the  noble  duchy  of  Ses&a,  by  an  instru- 
ment which,  after  a  pompous  recapitulation  of  his 
stately  titles  and  manifold  services,  declares  that 
these  latter  were  too  great  for  recompense.*  Un- 
fortunately for  both  king  and  subject,  this  was  too 
true^ 

Gonsalro  remained  a  day  or  two  behind  his  royal 


magnitude  of  which  made  them 
fiupiciouB,  "  Ho  aentito  lagio- 
nare  lU  queato  accordo  fra  Con- 
ulvo  e  il  Re,  e  maraTigliaisi 
ducuno  cbe  Consalvo  se  ne  fidi ; 
e  quanb)  quel  Re  e  ttato  pia  liie- 
rale  verto  di  lui,  tantc^ia  ne  in- 
to^ietiuee  la  hrigaia,  pensando 
che  il  Re  abbi  &tto  per  aseicu- 
rarlo,  e  per  poteme  meglio  dis- 
pom  BOtto  questo  ucurta."  (Le- 
^zione  ii.  a  Roma,  let.  xidii. 
Oct.  6th.)  But  what  altema- 
tive  had  he,  unless  indeed  that 
of  open  rebellion,  for  which  he 
■eeme  to  have  had  no  reliah? 
And  if  he  had,  it  waa  too  late 
after  Ferdinand  was  in  Naples. 

*  Chronica  del  Oran  Capitan, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. — Zurita,  tom.vi. 
lib.  vii.  cap.vi.  xlis. — P.Joviue, 
Vita  111.  Viror.  p.  279.  ' 

"  VoB  el  ilurtre  Don  Oonzalo 
Hernandez  de  Cordoba,"  b^ins 
the  inatrmnent,  "  Duque  de 
Terra  Nora,  Marques  de  Sant- 
angelo  y  Vitonto,  y  mi  Condest- 
able  del  reyno  de  Napolei,  nuea- 
tro  muy  charo  y  muy  amado 
primo,  y  uno  del  nuestro  ae- 
creto  Conaejo,"  &c.  &c.  See 
the  document  ap.  Quintona,  Vi- 


dsa,tom.  i.  Apend.ND.  1.)  The 
rCTenuetfrom  hia  varioua  estates 
amounted  to  40,000  ducsti.  Zu- 
rita apeaksof  another  instrument, 
a  public  manifesto  of  the  Catho- 
lic king,  proclaiming  to  the  world 
hig  sense  of  his  general's  exalted 
services,  and  unimpeachable  loy- 
alty. (Anal.  torn.  vi.  lib.  viiL 
cap.  iii.)  This  sort  of  testimony 
seems  to  conttun  an  implication 
not  very  flattering,  and  on  the 
whole  is  so  improbable,  that  I 
cannot  bnt  think  the  Aragoneae 
historian  has  confounded  it  with 
the  grant  of  Sesaa,  bearing  pre- 
cisely the  Btoie  date,  Feb.  2fith, 
and  containing  also,  though  in- 
cidentally, and  as  a  tiling  of 
course,  the  most  ample  tribute 
to  the  Great  Capt^. 

+  Tadtua  may  explfun  why. 
"  Benelicia  ed  usque  Iteta  sunt, 
dumTidenturexsolvi posse;  ubi 
multum  antevenere,  pro  giatiS 
odium  redditur."  (Annales,  lib. 
It.  sec  sviii.)  "  II  n'eat  pas 
si  dangereux,"  aays  Rochefou- 
cault,  in  a  morecaustic  Tein, "  de 
fture  du  mal  &  la  plfipart  des 
hommes,  que  de  leur  faire  trop 
de  bien." 
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master  in  Naples,  to  settle  his  piivate  affairs.  Id 
addition  to  the  heavy  dehts  incurred  by  his  own  ge- 
nerous style  of  living,  he  bad  assumed  those  of  many 
of  bis  old  companions  in  arms,  with  whom  the  world 
had  gone  less  prosperously  than  with  himself.  The 
.claims  of  his  creditors,  therefore,  had  swollen  to  such 
an  amount,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  them  fully,  he 
was  driven  to  sacrifice  part  of  the  domains  lately 
granted  him.  Having  discharged  all  the  obligations 
of  a  man  of  honour,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  land  over 
which  he  had  ruled  with  so  much  splendour,  and  re- 
nown for  nearly  four  years.  The  Neapolitans  in  a 
body  followed  him  to  the  vessel ;  and  nobles,  cava- 
liers, and  even  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  lingered 
on  the  shore  to  bid  him  a  last  adieu.  Not  a  dry 
eye,  says  the  historian,  was  to  be  seen.  So  com- 
pletely had  he  dazzled  their  imaginations,  and  cap- 
tivated tbeir  hearts,  by  his  brilliant  and  popular 
manners,  his  munificent  spirit,  and  the  equity  of  his 
administration,  forming  certainly  far  juster,  if  not 
surer  claims  to  admiration,  than  the  blood-stained 
trophies  of  military  success.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  by  Pros- 
pero  Colonna,  and  in  that  of  viceroy  by  the  Count  of 
Kibagorza,  Ferdinand's  nephew.* 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  royal  fleet  of  Aragon 
entered  the  little  port  of  Savona,  where  the  King  of 

•  P.  Joviua  Vita,  pp.  *80,  iT.lib.Ti.  cap.y. — Ouicdardini, 

281. — G«ribay,  tom.ii.  lib.xx.  tom.ir.  p.  Ixxii. — Chronics  del 

cap.  ix.  —  Giannone,  lator.  lib.  Or.  Cap.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iT. 
XXX.  cap.  i,  — Svunmonte,  torn. 
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France  had  already  been  waiting  it  several  days. 
The  French  navy  was  ordered  out  to  receive  the 
Catholic  monarch;  and  the  vessels  on  either  side, 
gaily  decorated  with  the  national  flags  and  ensigns, 
rivalled  each  other  in  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  their  equipments.  King  Ferdinand's  galleys  were 
spread  with  rich  carpets  and  awnings  of  yellow  and 
scarlet,  and  every  sailor  in  the  fleet  exhibited  the 
Bame  gaudy-coloured  livery  of  the  royal  house  of 
Aragon.  Louis  XII.  came  to  welcome  his  illustrious 
guests,  attended  by  a  gallant  train  of  his  nobility 
and  chivalry ;  and  in  order  to  reciprocate,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
monarch  with  whom  he  had  been  so  recently  at 
deadly  feud,  immediately  went  on  board  the  vessel 
of  the  latter.*  Horses  and  mules  richly  caparisoned 
awaited  them  at  the  landing.  Tlie  French  king, 
mounting  his  steed,  gallantly  placed  the  young  Queen 
of  Aragon  behind  him.  His  cavaliers  did  the  same 
with  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  most  of  them  French 
women,  though  attired,  as  an  old  chronicler  of 
the  naUon  rather  peevishly  complains,  after  the 
Spanish  iashion;   and   the  whole  party,  with  the 

■  "Spetlacolocertamenteme-  la  vita  propria  in  arbitrio  dell' 

morabile,  vedere  iiuieme  due  Re  altro  con  non  minore  coufiden- 

potentiBBiini  tra  tutti  i  Prinapi  za,  che  se  sempre  fouero  stad 

CriBtioni,  statl  poco  miianzi  si  concordissimi  fratelli."     (letor. 

acerbiBBimi  inimici,  non  solo  ri-  d'ltaL  torn.  iv.    p.  75.)     Tbls 

condliati,  e  con^unti  di  paren-  astonishment  of  the  Italian  is  an 

tado,  ma  depoati  i   B^ni  dell'  indifTerent  tribute  to  the  habt- 

odio,  e  della  memoria  delle  of-  tual  good  futh  ofthetimea. 
ftw,  commettere  ciascuno  di  loro 
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ladies  en  croiqie,  gaUaped  off  to  the  royal  quarters 
in  Savooa.* 

Blithe  and  jocund  were  the  revels  which  rung 
through  the  halls  of  this  fair  city  during  the  brief 
residence  of  its  royal  visitors.  Abundance  of  good 
cheer  had  been  provided  by  Louis's  orders,  writes  an 
old  cavalier.f  who  was  there  to  profit  by  it ;  and  the 
Ivrders  of  Savona  were  filled  with  the  choicest  game, 
and  its  cellars  well  stored  with  the  delicious  wines 
of  Corsica,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  Among  the 
followers  of  Louis  were  the  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
the  brave  La  Palice,  the  veteran  D'Aubigny,  and 
many  others  of  renown,  who  had  so  lately  measured 
swords  with  the  Spaniards  on  the  fields  c^  Italy,  and 
who  now  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  them 
these  more  grateful,  and  no  less  honourably  offices 
of  chivalry-t 

-f-  For  ^htJng,  and  feasting, 
and  all  the  generoui  paatimes  of 
chivalry,  none  of  the  old  French 
chroniclera  of  tbu  time  rivals 
Anion.  He  U  the  very  Frois- 
Bort  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
part  of  hia  wortu  Ktill  remuni 
m  maniucript.  That  which  is 
printed  retains  the  same  fbim,  I 
belieye,  in  which  it  was  given 
to  the  public  hy  Godefroy  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  many  an  inferior 
chronicler  and  menioir>monger 
has  been  pubUahed  and  lepub- 
lished  with  all  the  tights  of  edi- 
torial erudition. 

i  J.  d'Auton,  P.  iii.  chap. 
xxxviiL  —  Bemaldez,  MS.  ubi 


*  Auton,  Hist  de  Louis  XII. 
Part  iii.  chap,  xxxviii.  — Buon- 
accorsi,  p.  192.  —  St.  Qelais, 
p.  204. 

Oemuune  appears  to  have 
been  no  great  fiivourite  with 
the  French  chroniclers.  "  Et  y 
estoit  ift  fenune  Germune  de 
Fouei,  gui  tenoit  une  merveit- 
leute  audace.  Elle  fist  peu  de 
compte  de  tons  lea  Francois, 
mesmement  de   son    frere,    le 

rtil  Due  de  Nemours."  (M£m. 
Bayard,  chap,  xxvii.  ap. 
Coll.  des  Mem.  Fr.  torn,  xv.) 
See  also  Fleuiange,  (chap.  xix. 
ap.  Coll.  des  Mem.  torn  xvi.) 
who  notices  the  same  arrogant 
bearing. 
VOL.  III. 
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As  the  gallant  D'Aubignj  was  confined  to  his 
apartment  by  the  gout,  Ferdinand,  who  had  always 
held  his  talents  and  conduct  in  high  esteem,  com- 
plimented him  by  a  visit  in  person.  But  no  one  ex- 
cited such  general  interest  and  attention  as  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordora,  who  was  emphatically  the  hero  of  the 
day ;  at  least,  such  is  the  testimony  of  Gtucciaidini, 
who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  undue  partiality. 
Many  a  Frenchman  there  had  had  bitter  experience 
of  his  military  prowess.  Many  others  had  grown 
familiar  with  his  exploits  in  the  exaggerated  reports 
of  their  countrymen.  They  had  been  taught  to  re- 
gard him  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred, 
and  could  scarcely  credit  their  senses  as  they  beh^ 
the  bugbear  of  their  imaginations  distinguished  above 
all  others  for  "the  majesty  of  his  presence,  the 
polished  elegance  of  his  discourse,  and  manners  in 
which  dignity  was  blended  with  grace."  • 

But  none  were  so  open  in  their  admiration  as 
King  Louis.  At  his  request,  Gonsalvo  was  admitted 
to  sup  at  the  same  table  with  his  royal  guests  and 

sup. — Bembo,  lator.  Viniz.  lib.  qu&le  fiicera,  cbi  iPranzed,  an- 

Tu. — St.  Gelab,  p.  204.  cora  che  vinti  tante  volte  cU  hn, 

e  che  tolevsno  arere  in  stoiuno 

•  litoria  d'ltal.  torn.  iy.  pp.  odio  e  onore  3  buo  nome,  non 

76,  77.— P.  JoviuB,  Vitn  Illust.  si  saziaMero  di  contemplario  e 

Vir.  p.  288. — Chron.  del  Gran  onorarlo.    •  •  •  •    E  aocreaceva 

Cap.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  I'anmiiiazione  degli  uomini    1a 

"  Ua  non  dava  minore  ma-  moesta  eccellente  della  pretenza 

teria  ai  lagionamenti  il   Oran  sua,  la  magnificenza  delle  parole, 

Capltano,    al  quale  non    erano  i  geBti,  e  la  manieia  piena  di 

meno  Tolti  gli  occhi  d^Ii  uomini  gravita  condita  di  gisraa :  ma 

per  la  fema  del  »uo  valore,  e  per  aopn  tutti  il  Re  di  Franda," 

la  memoiia  di  tante  ^ttorie,  la  &c.  &c,  Ouicmrdini,  ubi  stip. 
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himself.  During  the  repast  he  surve7ed  hb  illustri- 
otw  guest  with  the  deepest  interest,  asking  him  vari' 
ous  particulars  respecting  those  memorable  cam- 
paigns which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  France.  To  all 
these  the  Great  Captain  responded  with  becoming 
gravity,  aa;s  the  chronicler ;  and  the  French  mou' 
arch  testified  his  satisfaction,  at  parting,  bj  taking 
a  massive  chain  of  exquisite  workmanship  from  his 
own  neck,  and  throwing  it  round  Goosalvo's.  The 
historians  of  the  event  appear  to  be  entirely  over- 
whelmed with  the  magnitude  of  the  honour  conferred 
on  the  Great  Captain  by  thus  admitting  him  to  the 
same  table  with  three  crowned  heads;  and  Gruic- 
dardini  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  more 
glorious  epoch  in  his  life  than  even  that  of  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  capital  of  Naples.* 

During  this  interview,  the  monarchs  hdd  repeat- 
ed conferencea,  at  which  none  were  present  but  the 
papal  envoy,  and  Louis's  favourite  minuter  D*Am- 
hoise.  The  subject  of  discussion  can  only  he  con- 
jectured by  the  subsequent  proceedings,  which  make 
it  probable  it  related  to  Italy ;  and  that  it  was  in 
this  season  of  idle  dalliance  and  festivity  that  the 
two  princes,  who  held  the  destinies  of  that  country 
in  their  hands,  matured  the  famous  league  of  Cam- 
bray,  so  disastrous  to  Venice,  and  reflecting  little 

*  BmntAme,  Vies  dee  Horn,     na,  EspaiioL  Celeb,  torn.  i.  p. 
met  lUuflt.DiK.  Ti. — Chronica     319. — Mkm.  de  Bayard,  chap, 
del  Or.  Cap.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. —     xxvii.  sp.  Mem.  Fran^.  torn.  xv. 
Guicciardini,  torn.  iv.  pp.  77,     — Bemaldez,  MS.  cap.  ccx. 
78, — Auton,  ubitup. — Quinta- 

SaS 
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credit  on  its  projectors,  either  on  the  score  of  good 
faith  or  sound  policy.  But  to  this  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  return  hereafter.* 

At  length,  after  enjoying  for  four  days  the  splen- 
did hospitality  of  their  royal  entertainer,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Aragon  reembarked,  and  reached  their 
owa  port  of  Valencia,  after  various  detentions,  on 
the  80th  of  July  1607.  Ferdinand,  having  rested  a 
short  time  in  his  beautiful  caintal,  pressed  forward  to 
Castile,  where  bis  presence  was  eagerly  expected. 
On  the  borders  he  was  met  by  the  Dukes  of  Albu- 
querque and  Medina  Celi,  his  &ithful  follower  the 
Count  de  Cifiientes,  and  many  other  nobles  and  ca- 
valio^.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  deputies  from 
many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and 
thus  escorted  made  his  entry  iato  it  by  the  way  of 
Monte^udo,  on  the  ^Ist  of  August  How  different 
from  the  forlorn  and  outcast  condition  in  which  he 
had  quitted  the  country  a  short  year  before !  He 
intimated  the  change  in  his  own  circumstances,  by 
the  greater  state  and  show  of  authority  which  he 
DOW  assumed.  The  residue  of  the  old  Italian  army, 
just  arrived  under  the  celebrated  Pedro  Navarro, 
Count  de  OUvetOit  preceded  Iiim  on  the  march ; 
and  he  was  personally  attended  by  his  alcaldes,  al- 

•  J.d'Auton,  HiBt.de  Louis  OlivetointhekingdomofNaple*, 

XII.  P.  ill.  ch.  xxxviii. — Buon-  in  recompense  ftr  his  eminent 

accorei,  Diario,   p.  133. — UUoa,  services    in    the    Italian    wan. 

Vita  ^  Carlo  V.  fol.  36.  Aleson,    Anales    de    NaTura, 

+  King  Ferdinand  had  grant-  torn.  t.  p.  178.— JoTiiu,  lllust. 

ed  him  the  title  and  territory  of  Viionnn,  p.  190. 
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guacils,  and  kings-at-anns,  with  aU  the  appropriate 
insignia  of  royal  supremacy.* 

At  Tortotes  he  was  met  hy  the  queen  his  daugh- 
ter, accompanied  hj  Archbishop  Ximenes.  The  In- 
terview between  them  had  more  of  pain  than  pleasure 
in  it.  The  king  was  greatly  shocked  by  Joanna's 
appearance  ;  for  her  wild  and  haggard  features^  ema- 
ciated figure,  and  the  mean,  squalid  attire  in  which 
^e  was  dressed,  made  it  difficult  to  recognise  any 
trace  of  the  daughter  from  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  separated.  She  discovered  more  sensibility  on 
seeing  him  than  she  bad  shown  since  her  busbaiid's 
death,  and  henceforth  resigned  herself  to  her  Other's 
.will  with  tittle  opposition.  She  was  soon  .after  in- 
duced by  him  to  change  her  unsuitable  residence  for 
more  commodious  quarters  at  Tordesillas.  Her  hus- 
band's remains  were  laid  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
.Clara,  adjoining  the  palace,  from  whoise  windows  she 
copld  behold  his  sepulchre.  From  this  period,  al- 
though she  survived  forty-seven  years,  she  never 
qiutted  the  walls  of  her  habitation.  And  although 
her  name  appeared  jointly  with  that  of  her  son, 
Charles  V,  In  all  public  acts,  she  never  afterwards 
could  be  induced  to  sign  a  paper,  or  take  part  in  any 
transactions  of  a  public  nature.  She  lingered  out  a 
half  century  of  dreary  existence,  as  completely  dead 
to  the  world  as  the  remains  which  slept  in  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Clara  beside  her.f 

•  Benialdez,  HS.  cap.  ccx. —      AlT.Gromeciiw,  (61.74. — Oviedo, 
Zurita,  torn,  vi  lib.  viii.  cap.  iv.      MS.  Bat.  quinc  3,'dial.  9. 
vu. —  P.  Martyr,  efk  codviu. —         +  A.  Gomeaus,   fiiL  75. — 
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From  this  time  the  CatboUc  king  exerosed  an 
authority  nearly  as  undisputed,  and  far  less  limited 
and  defined  than  in  the  days  of  Isabella.  So  firm 
did  be  feel  in  his  seat,  indeed,  that  he  omitted  to  ob- 
tain '  the  cons^tutiooal  warrant  of  cortes.  He  had 
greatly  desired  this  at  the  late  insular  meeting  of 
that  body ;  but  it  broke  up,  as  we  have  seen,  with* 
out  effecting  any  thing,  and  indeed  the  disaffection 
of  Bu^os  and  some  other  principal  cities,  at  that 
time,  must  have  made  the  success  of  sudi  an  applica- 
tion quite  doubtfuL  But  the  general  cordiality  with 
which  Ferdinand  was  greeted,  gave  no  ground  fbr 
apprehending  such  a  result  at  present. 

Many,  indeed,  of  his  partisans  objected  to  any  in- 
tervention of  the  l^slature  in  this  mattw  as  super- 
fluous, alleging  that  he  held  the  regency  as  natural 
guardian  of  his  daughter,  nominated,  moreover,  by 
the  queen's  will,  and  confirmed  by  the  cortes  at  Toro. 
These  rights,  they  aigued,  were  not  disturbed  by  his 
resigDation,  which  was  a  compulsory  act,  and  had 
never  received  any  express  le^slative  sanction  ;  and 
which,  in  any  event,  must  be  considered  as  intended 
only  for  Philip's  lifetime,  and  to  be  necessarily  de- 
termined with  that. 

But,  however  plausible  these  views,  theirr^ularity 

Pet.    Maityr,  Opua  EpUt.    ep.  those  of  his  wife  Joanna,  in  a 

ccclxui. — Zurita,  Anal.  lib.  via,  magnificent  tepulctire  erected  by 

cap.  x]ix. — Sandotal,  Hist,  de  ChoileB  V.  near  tiiat  of  Ferdi- 

Carliw  V.  torn.  i.  p.  ]9.  nond    and   Isabella.     Pediaza, 

Ptd%'s  remsina  were  after-  Antiguedad.  de  Granada,  lib.  iii, 

wards  removed  to  the  cathedral  c.  vii. — Colmenar,  Delicei  d'B>- 

church  of  Gianada,  where  the;  pagne,  tom.  iii.  p.  490. 
were   depouted,    together  with 
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of  Ferdinaod's  proceedings  furnished  an  argument 
for  disobedience  on  the  part  of  discontented  nobles, 
vbo  maintained  that  thej^  knew  no  supreme  autho- 
ritjr  hut  that  of  their  Queen  Joanna,  till  some  other 
had  been  sanctitmed  by  the  l^islature.  The  whole 
afiair  was  finally  settled,  with  more  attention  to  con- 
stitutional forms,  in  the  cortes  held  at  Madrid,  Oc- 
tober 6tfa,  1510,  when  the  king  took  the  r^ular. 
oaths  as  administrator  of  the  realm  in  his  daughter's 
name,  and  as  guardian  of  her  son.* 

Ferdinand's  deportment,  on  his  first  return,  was 
distinguished  hy  a  moat  gracious  clemency,  evinced 
not  so  much,  indeed,  by  any  excessive  remuneratioa 
of  BOTvices,  as  by  the  politic  oblivion  of  injuries.  If 
be  ever  allnded  to  these,  it  was  in  a  sportive  way, 
implyii^  thae  was  no  rancour  or  ill-will  at  heart. 
"  Who  would  have  thought,"  he  exclaimed  one  day 
to  a  courtier  near  him,  "  that  you.  could  abandon  so 


*  Zurita,  torn.  vi.  lib.  viL  c> 
xxvi  zxxiv. ;  lib.  ix.  c.  xz. 

See  the  bold  language  of  the 
protest  of  the  Uarquia  de  Priego 
against  thia  aanimption  of  the 
Kgeaey  by  the  Catholic  lung. 
"  En  caso  tan  grande,"  he  says, 
"  que  le  trata  do  gobemacion  de 
gruideg  reinos  k  BeoorloB,  justa  6 
razonable  cosa  tuera  £  s^ia  que 
fuenunoa  llamados  i  certiiicadoB 
de  elto,  porque  yo  i  los  otroa 
caballeros,  grandea  €  las  ciudadea 
€  alcaldes  mayoret  vieramos  Id 
que  deblamoB  hacei  k  conientir 
como  TasalloB  6  leolea  terridoTeB 
de  la  reina  nuettra  leiiora,  por- 
que la  administiadon  k  goboT' 
naeion  destoa  ranoa  se  diera  k 


concediera  H  quien  Ia«  leyes 
destoB  leynos  mandan  que  ae 
den  4  eucomienden  en  caso," 
&c.  (MS.  de  la  Biblioteca 
de  la  Real  Acad,  de  HisL  af. 
Marina,  Teoria,  torn,  ii,  P. 
ii.  c.  xTiii.)  Marina,  however, 
ia  not  justified  in  regarding 
Ferdinand's  aubaequent  convo- 
cation of  eortea  for  this  purpoae 
as  a  concesaion  to  the  demands 
of  the  nation.  (Teoria,  loc. 
cit.)  It  was  the  result  of  the 
treaty  with  Maximilian,  gua- 
ranteed by  Louis  XII.  of  Btoia, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  se- 
cure the  aucccMion  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charies.  Zurito,  Hb.  viii. 
cxlfii. 
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easily  your  old  master,  for  one  so  young  and  inex- 
perienced?''— "Who  would  have  thought,"  replied 
the  other  with  equal  bluntness, "  that  my  old  naaster 
would  have  outlived  my  young  one  ?"  * 

With  aU  thb  complaisance,  however,  the  king  did 
not  n^lect  precautions  for  placing  his  authority  od  a 
sure  baas,  and  fencing  it  round  so  as  to  screen  it 
effectually  from  the  insults  to  which  it  had  heen 
formerly  exposed.  He  retained  in  pay  most  of  the 
old  Italian  levies,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  an 
African  expedition.  He  took  good  care  that  the 
military  orders  should  hold  their  troops  in  constant 
readiness,  and  that  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  sboidd 
be  in  condition  for  instant  service.  He  formed  a 
body  guard  to  attend  the  royal  persoA  on  all  occa- 
sions. It  consisted  at  first  of  only  two  hnndred  men, 
armed  and  drilled  after  the  fashion  of  the  Swiss  or- 
donnance,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
chronicler  Aypra,  an  experienced  martinet,  who 
made  some  6gure  at  the  defence  of  Salsas.  This  in- 
stitution was  probably  immediately  suggested  by  the 
garde  du  corps  of  Louis  XII.  at  Savona,  which,  alto- 
gether on  a  more  formidable  scale,  indeed,  bad  ex- 
cited his  admiration  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ap- 
pointments and  thorough  discipline.f 

•  P.  Joviua,  ViUe  111.  Viror.  The  Catholic  king  wag  very 
p.8S2.— Chron.delOr.  Capltan,  minute  in  his  inquiries,  accord- 
lib,  iii.  cap.  iv.  ing  to  Auton,  "  du  &ict  et  del 

t  Zurita,  torn.  tL  lib.  viii,  estat  dea  gardes  du  Roy,  et  de 

cap.  X. — MSS.  de  Torres  y  d«  sea  gentilSiommes,   qu'il  repu- 

Oviedo,  ap.  Mem.  de  Acad,  de  toit  a  grande  chose,  et  triom- 

Hist.  torn.  vi.  Hurt.  vi. — AutoUj  phale  ordonnance;"  Uln  supra. 
P.  iii.  chap.  xxxviiL 
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Notwithstanding  tfae  kiog's  general  popularity^ 
there  were  stiU  a  few  considerable  persons  who  re- 
garded bis  resumption  of  authority  with  an  evil  eye. 
Of  these,  Don  Juan  Manuel  bad  fled  the  kingdom 
before  bis  approach,  and  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Maximilian,  where  the  counsellors  of  that  monarch 
took  good  care  that  he  should  not  acquire  the  as- 
cendency be  had  obtained  over  PhiHp.  TTie  Duke 
de  Najara,  however^  still  remained  in  Castile,  shot- 
ting himself  up  in  hb  fortresses,  and  refusing  all 
compromise  or  obedience.  The  king>  without  hesi- 
tation, commanded  Navarro  to  march  against  bim 
with  his  whole  force.  Najara  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  tender  bis  submission,  without  waiting  the 
encounter ;  and  be  surrendered  bis  strongholds  tO; 
the  king,  who,  afler  detaining  them  some  time  in  his 
keeping,  delivered  them  over  to  the  duke's  eldest 
■on.* 

With  another  offender  he  dealt  more  sternly. 
Tliis  was  Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  Marquis  de  Priego, 
who,  the  reader  may  remember,  when  quite  a  boy, 
narrowly  escaped  the  bloody  fate  of  his  father,  Alonso 
de  Aguilar,  in  the  iatal  slaughter  of  the  Sierra  Ver^ 
meja.  This  nobleman,  in  common  wltb  some  other 
Andalusian  lords,  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  little 
estimation  and  favour  shown  them,  as  tbey  con- 
ceived, by  Ferdinand,  in  comparison  with  the  nobles 
of  the  north  ;  and  his  temerity  went  so  Ear  as  not 

•  BemMez,  MS.  cap.  ccx. —     75. — Zurito,  torn.  vL  lib.  yiii. 
P.  Martyr,     Opiu    EpiBt.   ep.      cap.xv. 
ccclxiiL— Alv.    QomeduB,   foL 
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onlj  to  obstnict  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  royal 
(^Scers,  sent  to  Cordova  to  ioqnire  ioto  recent  dis- 
turbances there,  but  to  imprison  bim  in  the  dun- 
geons of  his  castle  of  Mtmtilla. 

This  outrage  on  the  person  of  his  own  serrant 
exasperated  the  king  beyond  all  bounds.  He  re- 
solved at  once  to  make  snch  an  example  of  the  of- 
fender as  should  strike  terror  into  the  disaffected 
nobles,  and  shield  the  royal  authority  from  the  repe- 
tition of  similar  indignities.  As  the  marquis  was 
one  of  the  most  potent  and  extensively  allied  gran- . 
dees  in  the  kingd<Hn,  Ferdinand  made  his  prepara- 
tions on  a  formidaUe  scale,  orderii^,  xa  addition  to 
the  r^ular  troops,  a  levy  of  all  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  seventy  throughout  Andalusia.  Pri^o's 
fHends,  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  the  gathering  tem- 
pest, besought  him  to  avert  it,  if  possible,  by  instant 
concession  ;  and  his  uncle,  the  Great  Captain,  urged 
this  most  emphatically,  as  the  only  way  of  escaping 
utter  ruin. 

The  rash  young  man,  finding  himself  likely  to  re- 
cdve  DO  support  in  the  unequal  contest,  accepted  the 
counsel,  and  hastened  to  Toledo,  to  throw  himself  at 
the  Ung*8  feet  The  indignant  monarch,  however, 
would  not  admit  him  into  his  presence,  but  ordered 
him  to  deliver  up  his  fortresses,  and  to  remove  to  the 
distance  of  five  leagues  from  the  court.  The  Great 
Captain  soon  after  seat  the  king  an  inventory  of  his 
nephew's  castles  and  estatesr  at  the  same  time  de- 
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precating  hia  wrath,  in  consideratioa  of  the  youth  and 
inexperieiice  of  the  offender. 

Ferdinand,  hovever,  without  heeding  this,  went 
on  with  his  preparations  a°d  having  completed 
tbem,  Septemba*  1508,  adranced  rapidly  to  the 
south.  When  arrired  at  Cordova,  he  ordered  the 
impriBonment  of  the  marquis.  A  formal  process 
was  then  instituted  against  him  before  the  royal 
coundl,  on  the  chsige  of  liigh  treason.  He  made 
no  defence,  but  threw  himself  on  the  morcy  of  his 
sovereign.  The  court  declared  he  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death ;  but  that  the  king,  iu  consideration 
of  his  submission,  was  graciously  pleased  to  commute 
this  for  a  fine  of  80,000,000  mrs.,  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  Cordova  and  its  district,  and  the  delivery 
of  his  fortresses  into  the  royal  keeping,  with  the  entire 
demolition  of  the  offending  castle  of  Montilla.  This 
last,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Great  Captain, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  all  Andaluua.*  Sentence  of  death  wais  at 
the  same  time  pronounced  against  several  cavalien^ 
and  other  inferior  persons,  amcemed  in  the  affiair, 
and  was  immediately  executed. 

The  Castilian  aristocracy,  alarmed  and  disgusted 

"  "  Montilians,"  writes  Feter  halls  of  Montilla,   for  he  had 

Martyr,  "  ilia  atria,  quo  vidiati  been  pieceptor  to  their  young 

aliquanilo,  multo  auro,  multo-  piaster,  who  wu  a  &Touiito 

que  Sbore    con^pta    omotaque,  pupil,  to  judge  &oid  the  \atUx 

proh  dolor !  funditils  dirui  lunt  wulingi  oTthe  kind-hearted  pe- 

jusaa."  (Ep.  ccccv.)     He  was  dagogue    over   his   fate.     See 

well  acquunted  wiUi  the  lordly  epiit.  occdv.  cccer. 
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by  the  severity  of  a  sentence  wfaicb  struck  down  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  their  order,  were  open  in 
their  remonstrances  to  the  king,  beseeching  him,  if  no 
other  consideration  moved  him  in  &vourof  the  young 
nobleman,  to  grant  something  to  the  distinguished 
services  of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  The  latter,  as 
well  as  the  Grand  Constable  Velasco,  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  considei-ation  at  court,  were  equally  press- 
ing  in  their .  solicitations.  Ferdinand,  however,  was 
inexorable;  and  the  sentence  was  executed.  The 
nobles  phafed  in  vain ;  although  the  constable  expos- 
tulated with  the  king  in  a  tone  which  no  subject  in 
Europe  but  a  Castilian  grandee  would  have  ventur- 
ed to  assume.  Gronsalvo  coolly  remarked,  "  It  was 
crime  enough  in  Don  Pedro  to  be  related  to  me."* 

This  illustrious  man  had  good  reason  to  feel  be- 
fore this  that  his  credit  at  court  was  on  the  wane. 
On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  received  with  un- 
bounded enthudasm  by  the  nation.  He  was  detain- 
ed by  illness  a  few  days  behind  the  court,  and  his 
journey  towards  Burgos  to  rejoin  it,  on  his  recovery, 
was  a  triumphal  procession  the  whole  way.  The 
roads  were  thronged  with  multitudes  so  numerous, 
that  accommodations  could  scarcely  be  found  for 
them  in  the  towns  on  the  route  ;f   for  they  came 

*  Cura  de  Ion  Palacios,  MS.  lib.  xx.    cap.  x.  — >  Chron.   dd 

cap.  ccxv.  —  Pet.  Martyr,   ep.  Omn  Capit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  tL — 

eccxdi.  ccczciii.  cccct.  —  P.  Jo-  Sandoval,    Hiit.  de  Cwlos  V. 

yiw,  Vitm,   p.  28*.  —  Zurita,  torn.  L  p.  18. 
torn.  Tt.    tib.  viij.   eap.  xx.  xxi. 

xxU.  —  Carbajal,  Analea,    MS.  +  P.  Jotiub,  Vita  lUuitVi- 

afio  1507. —  Garibay,  torn.  ii.  Tomm,  p.  282. 
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from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country,  all  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hero  whose  name  and  ex- 
ploits, the  theme  of  story  and  of  song,  were  familiar 
to  the  meanest  peasant  in  Castile.  In  this  way  he 
made  his  entry  into  Burgos,  amid  the  cheering  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  and  attended  by  a  cort^ 
of  officers,  who  pompously  displayed  on  their  own 
persons,  ai^d  the  caparisons  of  their  steeds,  the  rich 
spoils  of  Italian  conquests.  The  old  Count  de  Urena, 
his  fiieod,  who,  with  the  whole  court,  came  out  by 
Ferdinand's  orders  to  receive  him,  exclaimed  with  a 
profAetic  sigh,  as  he  saw  the  splendid  pageant  come 
sweeping  by,  "  This  gallant  ship,  I  fear,  will  re- 
quire deeper  water  to  ride  in  than  she  will  find  in 
Castile  !"• 

Ferdinand  showed  his  usual  gracious  manners  in 
his  reception  of  Gonsalvo.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  latter  found  that  this  was  all  be  was  to  ex- 
pect. No  allusion  was  made  to  the  grand>master- 
ship.  When  it  was  at  length  brought  before  the 
king,  and  he  was  reminded  of  his  promises,  be  con- 
trived to  defer  their  performance  under  various  pre- 
texts; until,  at  length,  it  became  too  apparent  it 
was  his  intention  to  evade  them  altc^ether. 

While  the  Great  Captain  and  his  friends  were  fill- 
ed with  an  indignation  at  this  duplicity,  which  they 
could  ill  suppress,  a  circumstance  occurred  to  increase 
the  coldness   arising  in  Ferdinand's  mind  towards 

*  Bemsldez,  MS.  cap.  ccx.— P.  Jovitu,  ViUa  111.  Viror.  loc  cit. 
— Chronica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v. 
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his  injured  aab}ect.  This  wan  the  proposed  marri- 
age (a  marriage  vhich*  from  whatever  cause,  n&rex 
took  place,)*  of  Gousalro's  dan^ter  Elvira  to  his 
friend  the  Constable  of  Caatile.t  Ferdinand  had  de- 
signed to  secure  her  large  inheritance  to  his  own 
family,  by  an  alHance  with  hia  grandson  Juan  de 
Aragon,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa.  Hia 
displeasure  at  finding  himself  crossed  io  this  was 
further  aharpeiied  by  the  petulant  spirit  of  his  young 
queen.  The  constable,  now  a  widower,  had  been 
formerly  married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Ferdinand. 
Queen  GrermMoe,  adverting  to  his  intended  union 
with  the  lady  Elvira,  unceremoniously  asked  him, 
**  If  he  did  not  feel  it  a  degradation  to  accept  the 
hand  of  a  subject,  after  having  wedded  the  daughter 
of  a  king  ?" — "  How  can  I  feel  it  so,"  he  replied, 
alluding  to  the  king's  marriage  with  her,  "  when  so 


in  his  ftunily.  He  wai  third 
Count  of  Han>,  and  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Catholic  sOTereigns, 
for  hia  distinguiBhed  Bervicee, 
Duke  of  Fria*.  He  had  laige 
eitatea,  chiefly  in  Old  Caatile, 
with  a  yearly  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  L.  MariiUM,  of  60,000 
ducata.  He  appeon  to  hare 
poBBeased  many  noble  and  bril- 
liant qualities,  accampanied, 
however,  with  a  haughtiness 
which  made  him  feared  rather 
than  loved.  He  died  Feb.  1512, 
after  a  few  houiB'  iilueH,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  lett«r  of  P.  Martyr. 
Opus  Epiat.  cccdxxix.  —  D^pii- 
dadea  de  Castilla,  ubi  supra. — 
L.  M.  Siculo,  fbl.  as. 


*  Quintana  erra  in  atating 
that  Dona  Elvira  married  the 
constable.  (Bapanolea  Celebraa, 
torn,  i,  p.  921.)  He  had  two 
wives,  Dofia  Blanca  de  Herrera, 
and  Dona  Juana  de  An^on, 
and  at  his  death  was  lud  by 
their  dde  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Clara  de  Medina  del  Pomar. 
(Salazar,  Oignidadea  de  Castil- 
U,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xsi.)  Elvira 
married  the  Conde  de  Cabra. 
UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  foL  42. 

+  Beman^o  de  Velasco, 
Grand  Constable  of  Castile,  as 
he  was  called  par  axxBenee, 
succeeded  in  1492  to  that  dig- 
nity, which  became  hereditary 
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illustrious  an  example  has  been  set  rae !"  Germaine, 
who  oertainly  could  not  boast  the  magnanimity  of 
her  predecessor,  was  so  stung  with  the  retortt  that 
she  not  only  never  forgave  the  constable,  but  extend- 
ed her  petty  resentment  to  Gonsalvo,  who  saw  the 
Duke  of  Alra  irom  this  time  installed  in  the  honours 
he  had  before  exclusively  enjoyed,  of  immediate  at* 
tendance  on  her  royal  person  whenever  she  appeared 
in  public* 

However  indifferent  Gonsalvo  may  have  been  to 
the  little  mcHrtifications  inflicted  by  female  spleen,  he 
could  not  endure  longer  his  residence  at  a  court 
where  he  had  lost  all  consideration  with  the  sove- 
rdgn,  and  experienced  nothing  but  duplicity  and 
base  ingratitude.  He  obtained  leave,  without  diffi- 
culty, to  withdraw  to  his  own  estates;  where,  not 
long  after,  the  king,  as  if  to  make  some  amends  for 
the  gross  violation  of  his  promises,  granted  him  the 
royal  city  of  Loja,  not  many  leagues  from  Oranada. 
It  was  given  to  him  for  life ;  and  Ferdinand  had  the 
effrontery  to  propose,  as  a  condition  of  making  the 
grant  perpetual  to  his  heirs,  that  Gonsalvo  should 
relinquish  his  claim  to  the  Qruid-^nastership  of  St. 
Jago.  But  the  latter  haughtily  answered,  "  He 
would  not  give  up  the  right  of  complaining  of  the 
injustice  done  him  for  the  finest  city  in  the  king's 
dominions."!. 

•  P.  JoTiua,  Vita  Magni  ■(■  P.  Joviu^  Vita,  pp.  «84, 
Cona.  pp.  288,  283.  884.— Chron.  dd  Gran  C^tan, 

liUiii.  c^n. 
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From  this  time  he  remained  od  his  estates  in  the 
south,  chiefly  at  Loja,  with  an  occasional  residence 
ia  Granada,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  old 
Triend  and  military  instructor,  the  Count  de  Tendilla. 
He  found  abundant  occupation  in  schemes  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  his  tenantry,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Moriscos,  numerous  in  his  quarter,  whom 
he  shielded  as  far  as  possible  from  the  merciless  grasp 
of  the  inquisition,  while  he  supplied  teachers  and 
other  enlightened  means  for  converting  or  confirm- 
ing them  in  a  pure  faith.  He  displayed  the  same 
magnificence  and  profuse  hospitality  in  his  living 
that  he  had  always  done.  His  house  was  visited  by 
such  intelligent  foreigners  as  came  to  Spain,  and  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  countrymen,  espedally 
the  younger  nobility  and  cavaliers,  who  resorted  to 
it  as  the  best  school  of  highbred  and  knightly  cour- 
tesy. He  showed  a  lively  curiosity  in  all  that  was 
going  on  abroad,  keeping  up  his  infonoation  by  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  agents,  whom  he  r^ularly 
employed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  priudpal  European 
courts.  When  the  league  of  Cambray  was  adjusted, 
the  King  of  France  and  the  pope  were  desirous  of 
giving  him  the  command  of  the  allied  armies ;  but 
Ferdinand  had  injured  him  too  sensibly  to  care  to 
see  him  at  the  head  of  a  military  force  again  in  Italy. 
He  was  as  little  desirous  of  employing  him  in  public 
affairs  at  home,  and  suffered  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  pass  away  in  distant  seclusion  ;  a  seclusion. 
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however,  not  unpleadng  to  himself,  nor  unpro6tabIe 
to  others.*  The  world  called  it  disgrace ;  and  the 
old  Count  de  Urefia  exclaimed,  "  The  good  ship  is 
stranded  at  last,  as  I  predicted !" — "  Not  so,"  said 
Gonsalvo,  to  whom  the  obserration  was  reported ; 
"  she  b  still  in  excellent  trim,  and  waits  only 
the  rising  of  the  tide  to  bear  away  as  bravely 
as  ever."'!' 

*  The  inscription  on  Quicci-  t  Qviintana,  Vidas,  torn.    i. 

ardini's  monument  mi^t  have  pp.322— 334- — P.Joviua.Vitie, 

been  written  on  Gonsalvo's.  p.  286. — Chronica,  lib.  iii.  cap. 

"  CujuB  negotium,  an  otium  vii — ix.  —  Pet,  Martyr,  Opua 

riorioaiui,  incertum."  Epist.  ep,  Dli.  —  Quicuordini, 

See    Pignotti,    Storia     della  IbL  torn.  it.  pp.  77,  78. 
Towana,  torn.  ix.  p.  165. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


XIHENES. CONQUESTS   IN   AFRICA. — ONIVBESITT   OP 

ALCALA. — POLYGLOT   BIBLE. 


1508—1510. 

The  highhanded  measures  of  Ferdinand,  in  regard 
to  the  Marquis  of  Pri^o  and  some  other  nobles,  ex- 
cited general  disgust  among  the  jealous  aristocracy 
■  of  Castile ;  but  they  appear  to  have  found  more 
favour  with  the  commons,  who  were  probably  not 
unwilling  to  see  that  haughty  body  humbled,  which 
had  so  often  trampled  on  the  rights  of  its  inferiors.* 
As  B  matter  of  policy,  however,  even  with  the  nobles, 
this  course  does  not  seem  to  have  been  miscalculated ; 
since  it  showed  that  the  king,  whose  talents  they 
had  always  respected,  was  now  possessed  of  power 

*  On  hia  leturn  from  Cordo-  city  and  an  impeiial  crown ;  af- 

TB,  he  experienced  b  most  lojal  ter  which  the  whole  proceBsion 

and  enthuMaatic  reception  man  moved  under  thirteen  triumphal 

the  ancient  capital  of  Andalu-  arches,  each  inBcrit)ed  with  the 

■ia.     The  moBt  interesting  part  name  of  one  of  his  idctories.  For 

of  the  pageant  on  this  occasion  a  description  of  these  civic  ho- 

was  the  troops  of  children,  gaily  nours,  see  Bemaldez,  MS.  cap. 

dressed,  who  cftme  out  to  meet  ccxvi.    and  Zuiiiga,  Anal,    de 

him,  presenting  the  keys  of  the  Sevilla,  ano  1508. 
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to  eafoKC  obedience,  and  was  fully  resolved  to 
exert  it. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  a  few  deviations,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Ferdinand's  conduct  on  his  return 
was  extremely  lenient  and  liberal ;  more  espedally, 
considering  the  subjects  of  provocation  he  had  sus- 
tained in  the  personal  insults  and  desertion  of  those 
on  whom  he  had  heaped  so  many  &vours.  History 
affords  few  examples  of  similar  moderation  on  the 
restoration  of  a  banished  prince,  or  party.  In  bet, 
a  violent  and  tyrannical  course  would  not  have  been 
agreeable  to  his  character,  in  which  pas^on,  however 
strong  by  nature,  was  hatntoally  subjected  to  reason. 
Tlie  present,  as  it  would  seem,  excessive  acts  of  se- 
verity are  to  be  r^;arded,  therefore,  not  as  the  sallies 
of  personal  resentment,  but  as  the  dictates  of  a  cal- 
culating policy,  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
turbulent  spirits  whom  fear  only  could  hold  in 
check. 

To  this  energetic  course  he  was  stimulated,  as  was 
said,  by  the  counsels  of  Ximenes.  This  eminent 
prdate  had  now  reached  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
honours  short  of  the  papacy.  Soon  after  Ferdinand's 
restoration,  he  received  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Pope 
Julius  II ;  *  and  this  was  followed  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Inquisitor  General  of  Castile,  in 
the  place  of  Deza,  Archbishop  of  SevUle.     The  im- 

*  He  obtuned  thii  dignitjr  at  nand's  letter,  ap.  Quiatanilla, 
the  king's  solicitation,  during  copied  from  the  archives  of  Al- 
iia  yint  to  NapleH.    See  Ferdi-     cala.    Apend.  No.  15. 
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portant  functions  devolved  od  him  hj  these  offices, 
in  conjunction  with  the  primacy  of  Spain,  might  be 
supposed  to  fiirnish  abundant  subject  and  scope  for 
his  aspiring  spirit.  But  his  views,  on  the  contrary, 
expanded  with  every  step  of  his  elevation,  and  now 
fell  little  short  of  those  of  an  independent  monarch. 
His  zeal  glowed  fiercer  than  ever  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  Had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
the  crusades,  he  would  indubitably  have  headed  one 
of  those  expeditions  himself;  for  the  spirit  of  the 
soldier  burned  strong  and  bright  under  his  monastic 
weeds.*  Indeed,  like  Columbus,  he  had  formed 
plans  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  even  at 
this  late  day  :  f  but  his  zeal  found  a  better  scope  in 
a  crusade  against  the  neighbouring  Moslems  of  Africa, 
who  had  retaliated  the  wrongs  of  Granada  by  re- 
peated descents  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  penin- 
sula, calling  in  vain  for  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  instigation,  and  with  the  aid  of  Xi- 
menes,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  soon  after 

*  "  Ego  tamen  dum  uniyer-  in  his  madnesB,  if  we  may  judge 

sftB  ejuaactionea  comparo,"  aaye  from  the  careful  aurvey  he  had 

Alvaro  Gomez,  "  magis  ad  bel-  procured  of  the  coast,  aa  nell  as 

lica  exercitia  ^  natura  eflictum  his  plan   of  openitionB,      The 

■  esse  judico.     Erat  enim  vir  ani-  Portuguese  monarch  pisses  in 

mi  invicti  et  aublimis,  omniaque  round  terms  the  edifying  zeal  of 

in  melius  asserere  conantis."  De  the  primate,  but  wisely  confined 

Reb.G«st  Ximenii,  fol,  95.  himself  to  hie  own  crusadee  in 

+    From    a   letter  of  King  India,which  were  likely  to  make 

Emanuel  of  Portugal,  it  appears  better  returns,  at  least  in  this 

that  Ximefies  had  endeavoured  woiid,  than  those  to  Palestine. 

to  interest  him,  together  with  The  letter  is  still  preserved  in 

the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Eng-  the  archives  of  Alcala ;   see  a 

land,  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  copy  in  Quintanilla,  Apend.  No. 

Land.  There  was  much  method  16. 
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Isabella's  death,  (Sept  13th>  1505,)  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Mazarquivir,  an  important  port, 
and  formidable  nest  of  pirates,  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
nearlj  (^po^te  Carthagena.  He  now  meditated  a 
more  difficult  enterprise,  the  conquest  of  Oran.* 

This  place,  situated  about  a  league  from  the  for- 
mer, was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Mos- 
l&n  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  a  princi- 
pal mart  for  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  It  contained 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  was  8trongl7  fortified,  and 
had  acquired  a  d^ree  of  opulence  hj  ita  extensire 
commerce,  which  enabled  it  to  maintain  a  swarm  of 
cruisers  that  swept  this  inland  sea,  and  made  fearful 
depredations  on  its  populous  borders.f 

No  sofflier  was  Ferdinand  quietly  estiUilished  again 
in  the  goremment,  than  Ximenes  urged  him  to  un- 
dertake this  new  conquest.  The  king  saw  its  im- 
portance, but  objected  the  want  of  funds.  The  car- 
dinal, who  was  prepared  for  this,  replied  that "  he 
was  ready  to  loan  whatever  sums  were  necessary, 
and  to  take  sole  chaige  of  the  expedition,  leading  it, 
if  the  king  pleased,  in  person."  Ferdinand,  who  bad 
no  objection  to  this  mode  of  making  acquisitions, 
more  espedaUy  as  it  would  open  a  vent  for  the  tur- 
bulent spirits  of  his  subjects,  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  propositiim. 

'  Zurita,  torn.  vL  lib.  tL  cap.  Anal.  HS.  ano  I£07.  —  Haria- 

XV. .—  Alv.  Gomedue,  De  Reb.  na,  torn.  iL  lib.  xxmi.  cap.  xt.  ; 

Gest  Xim.  Ibl.  77.  —  Roblea,  lib.  xxix.  cap.  ix. 
Villa  del  Card.  CSmerofl,  cap.         f  P.  Haityr,  Opiu  Epirt.  ep. 

xTu.  —  Qalindez  de  Caibajid,  ccccxviii. 
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The  enterprise,  however  disproportionate  it  might 
seem  to  the  resources  of  a  private  individual,  was 
not  beyond  those  of  the  cardinal. .  He  had  been  care- 
fuUj  husbanding  his  revenues  for  some  time  pasti 
with  a  view  to  this  object ;  although  fae  had  occa- 
sionally broken  in  upon  his  appropriations,  in  order 
to  redeem  unfortunate  Spaniards  who  had  been 
swept  into  slavery.  He  had  obtained  accurate  8U> 
veys  of  the  Bailiary  coast  from  an  Italian  engineer 
named  Vianelli.  He  had  advised,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  operations,  with  his  friend  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  to  whom,  if  it  had  been  the  king's 
pleasure,  he  would  gladly  have  intrusted  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition.  At  his  su^estion,  that  post  was 
now  assigned  to  the  celebrated  en^neer.  Count  Pe- 
dro Navarro.* 

No  time  was  lost  in  completing  the  requisite  pre- 
parations. Besides  the  Italian  veterans,  levies  were 
drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  and  especially 
the  cardinal's  own  diocese.  The  chapter  of  Toledo 
entered  heartily  into  his  views,  furnishing  liberal 
supplies,  and  offering  to  accompany  the  expedition 
in  person.  An  ample  train  of  ordnance  was  pro- 
cured, with  provisions  and  military  stores  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  four  months.  Before  the 
close  of  spring,  1509,  all  was  in  readiness,  and  a  fleet 
of  ten  galleys  and  eighty  smaller  vessels  rode  in  the 

•  Alv.  Gomecius,  foL  96 —  — P.  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  ep. 
100,  —  Bemddez,  HJbL  MS.  ccccxiii.  —  Chronica  del  Grail 
cap.  ccxviii.— RobleB,  cap.  Jcvii.      Capitan,  lib.  lii.  cap.  vii, 
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harbour  of  Carthagena,  having  od  board  a  force 
amounting  in  all  to  4,000  horse  and  10,000  foot 
Such  were  the  resourcea,  activity,  and  energy,  dis- 
played by  a  man  whose  life,  until  within  a  very  few 
yean,  had  been  spent  in  cloistered  solitudes  and  the 
quiet  practices  of  religion,  and  who  now,  oppressed 
with  infirmities  more  than  usual,  had  passed  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

In  accomplishing  all  this>  the  cardioal  had  experi- 
enced greater  obstacles  than  those  arising  from  bodi- 
ly infirmity  or  age.  His  plans  had  been  constantly 
discouraged  and  thwarted  by  the  nobles,  who  derided 
the  idea  of  "  a  monk  fighting  the  battles  of  Spain, 
while  the  Great  Captain  was  left  to  stay  at  home, 
and  count  his  beads  like  a  hermit."  The  soldiers, 
especially  those  of  Italy,  as  well  as  their  commander  ■ 
Navarro,  trained  under  the  banners  of  Gonsalvo, 
showed  little  indination  to  serve  under  their  spiritual 
leader.  The  king  himself  was  cooled  by  these  va- 
rious manifestations  of  discontent.  But  the  storm, 
which  prostrates  the  weaker  spirit,  serves  only  to 
root  the  stronger  more  firmly  in  its  purpose ;  and  the 
genius  of  Ximenes,  rinng  with  the  obstacles  it  bad 
to  encounter,  finally  succeeded  in  triumphing  over 
all,  in  reconciling  the  king,  disappointing  the  nobles, 
and  restoring  t^dience  and  discipline  to  the  army.* 

On  the   16th  of  May   1509,  the  fleet  weighed 

•  A.  Gomedus,  fol.   100—^     iii.  cap.  liit.  —  Bemaldez,  MS. 
1 02. — Robles,  ubi  eup.  —  Qmn-     cap.  ccxviii. 
tanilla.  Vida  de  Citneros,  lib. 
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aochor,  aod  on  the  following  evening  at  sunset  reach- 
ed the  Aftican  port  of  Mazarquivir.  No  time  was 
lost  in  disembarking,  for  the  fires  on  the  hill-tops 
showed  that  the  country  was  already  in  alarm.  It 
was  proposed  to  direct  the  inaiD  attack  against  a 
lofty  height,  or  ridge  of  land,  rising  between  Mazar- 
quivir and  Oran,  so  near  the  latter  as  entirely  to 
command  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  fleet  was  to 
drop  down  before  the  Moorish  city,  and,  by  opening 
a  brisk  cannonade,  divert  the  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants from  the  principal  point  of  assault. 

As  soon  as  the  Spanish  army  had  landed,  and 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  Ximenea  mounted  his 
mule,  and  rode  along  the  ranks.  He  was  dressed  in 
his  pontifical  robes,  with  a  belted  sword  at  his  side. 
A  Franciscan  friar  rode  before  him,  bearing  aloft  the 
massive  silver  cross,  the  arcbiepiscopal  standard  of 
Toledo.  Around  him  were  other  brethren  of  the 
order,  wearing  their  monastic  fro(^  with  scimitars 
hanging  from  their  girdles.  As  the  ghostly  caval- 
cade advanced,  they  raised  the  triumphant  hymn  of 
VexiUa  Regis,  until  at  length  the  cardinal,  ascending 
a  rising  ground,  imposed  silence,  and  made  a  brief 
but  animated  harangue  to  his  soldiers.  He  remind- 
ed them  of  the  wrongs  they  had  sufFered  from  the 
Moslems,  the  devastation  of  their  coasts,  and  their 
brethren  draped  into  merciless  slavery.  When  he 
had  sufficiently  roused  their  resentment  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country  and  religion,  he  stimulated 
their  cupidity  by  dwelling  on  the  golden  spoil  which 
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awaited  fchem  in  the  opuleot  dty  of  Orao ;  and  he 
concluded  his  discourse  vrith  declaring,  that  he  had 
come  to  peril  his  own  life  in  the  good  cause  of  the 
cross,  and  lead  them  od  to  battle,  as  his  predecessors 
had  often  done  before  him.* 

The  venerable  aspect  and  heart-stirring  eloquence 
of  the  primate  kindled  a  deep,  reverential  enthusiasm 
in  the  bosoms  of  his  martial  audience,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  profoundest  silence.  The  officers,  how- 
ever, closed  around  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  besought  him  not  to  expose  his  sacred  per- 
son to  the  hazard  of  the  fight ;  reminding  him,  that 
his  presence  would  probably  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  drawing  off  the  attention  of  the  men  to  his 
personal  safety.  This  last  consideration  moved  the 
cardinal,  who,  though  reluctantly,  consented  to  re- 
linquish the  command  to  Navarro,  and,  after  ut- 
tering his  parting  benediction  over  the  prostrate 
ranks,  be  withdrew  to  the  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Mazarquivir. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  dark  clouds  of 
the  enemy  were  seen  gathering  along  the  tops  of  the 
sierra,  which  it  was  proposed  first  to  attack.  Na- 
varro, seeing  this  post  so  strongly  occupied,  doubted 
whether  his  men  would  be  able  to  carry  it  before 
nightfall,  if  indeed  at  all,  without  previous  rest  and 
refreshment,  after  the  exhausting  labours  of  the  day. 

•  Bemaldezj  HiaL  MS.  ubi      —  Oviedo,  Qulncuageniia,  MS. 
Bup. — Zuiita,  torn.  vi.  lib.  viii.      dial-  de  Xim. 
cap.  xxx.— OomeciuB,  foL  108. 
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He  retarned,  therefore,  to  Mazarquivir,  to  take 
counsel  of  Ximenes.  Tfae  latter,  whom  he  found  at 
his  devotions,  besought  him  "  not  to  &lter  at  this 
hour,  but  to  go  forwvrd  in  God*s  name,  since  both 
the  blessed  Saviour  and  the  false  prophet  Mahomet 
conspired  to  deliver  the  enemy  into  bis  hands."  The 
soldier's  scruples  vanished  before  the  intrepid  bearing 
of  the  prelate,  and,  returning  to  the  army,  he  gave 
instant  orders  to  advance.* 

May  18.  Slowly  and  ^Dtly  the  Spanish  troops 
began  their  ascent  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  sierra,  un- 
der the  friendly  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  which,  rolling 
heavily  down  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  shielded  them  fin* 
a  time  irom  the  eye  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  they 
emei^^ed  from  it,  however,  they  were  saluted  with 
showers  of  balls,  arrows,  and  other  deadly  missiles, 
followed  by  the  desperate  charges  of  the  Moors,  who, 
rushing  down,  endeavoured  to  drive  back  the  assul- 
ants.  But  they  made  no  impression  on  the  long 
pikes  and  deep  ranks  of  the  latter,  which  remained 
unshaken  as  a  rock.  Still  the  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, fiilty  equal  to  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
advantages  of  their  position,  enabled  them  to  dispute 
the  ground  with  fearful  obstinacy.  At  length,  Na- 
varro got  a  small  battery  of  heavy  guns  to  operate 
on  the  flank  of  the  Moors.  The  effect  of  this  move- 
ment was  soon  visible.  The  exposed  sides  of  the 
Moslem  column,  finding  no  shelter  from  the  deadly 

•  A.  GomeciuB,  fol.  108 —  xix.  —  Zurita,  lib.  viii.  cap. 
110. — Quintanilla,  lib.  iii.  cap.     xxx. 
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volleys,  were  shaken  and  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
GonfuEion  extended  to  the  leading  files,  which  now, 
pressed  heavily  by  the  iron  array  of  spearmen  in  the 
Christian  van,  began  to  give  ground.  Retreat  was 
soon  quickened  into  a  disorderly  flight.  The  Spa- 
niards pursued ;  many  of  them,  especially  the  raw 
levies,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  following  np  the 
flying  foe  without  the  least  regard  to  the  commands 
or  menaces  of  their  officers ;  a  circumstantx  which 
might  have  proved  &tal,  had  the  Moors  had  strength 
w  disdpUne  to  rally.  As  it  was,  the  scattered 
numbers  of  the  Christians,  magoifying  to  the  eye 
their  real  force,  served  only  to  increase  the  panic* 
and  accelerate  the  speed  of  the  fugitives.* 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  fleet  had  anchoi«d 
before  the  city,  and  opened  a  very  heavy  cannonade 
which  was  answered  with  equal  spirit  from  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery  which  garnished  the  fortifications. 
The  troops  on  board,  however,  made  good  their  land- 
ing, and  soon  joined  themselves  to  their  victorious 
countrymen  descending  from  the  sierra.  They  then 
pushed  forward  in  all  haste  towards  Oran,  proposing 
to  carry  the  place  by  escalade.  They  were  poorly 
provided  with  ladders,  but  the  des[>erate  enei^  of 
the  moment  overleaped  every  obstacle  ;  and  planting 
their  long  pikes  against  the  walls,  or  thrusting  them 
in  the  crevices  of  the  stones,  they  clambered  up  with 

*  P.  Martyr,  Opus  EpUt.  ep.  Keb.  Oest.  Xiinen.fot.I10,  111. 
ccccxviii. — fiemaldez,  MS.  cap.  —  Aborca,  torn.  ii.  Rey  xzx. 
ccxviiL  —  Alv.    Gomeciust   De      cap.  xviii. 
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incredible  dexterity,  although  they  were  utterly- 
unable  to  repeat  the  feat  the  next  day  in  cold 
blood.  The  tirst  who  gained  the  summit  was  Sousa, 
captain  of  the  cardinal's  guard,  who,  shouting  forth 
"  St.  Jago  and  Ximeoes/'  unfurled  his  colours,  em- 
blazoned with  the  primate's  arms  on  one  side,  and 
the  cross  on  the  other,  and  planted  them  on  the  bat- 
tlements. Six  other  banners  were  soon  seen  stream- 
ing from  the  ramparts,  and  the  soldiers  leaping  into 
the  town  got  possession  of  the  gates,  and  threw  them 
open  to  their  comrades.  The  whole  army  now 
rushed  in,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it.  Some  few 
of  the  Moors  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  the 
tide,  but  most  fled  into  the  houses  and  mosques  for 
protection.  Resistance  and  flight  were  alike  una- 
vailing. No  mercy  was  shown  ;  do  respect  for  age 
or  sex ;  and  the  soldiery  abandoned  themselves  to 
all  the  brutal  license  and  ferocity  which  seem  to 
stain  reli^ous  wars  above  evCTy  other.  It  was  in 
Twn  Navarro  called  them  off.  They  returned  like 
bloodhounds  to  the  slaughter,  and  never  slackened, 
till  at  last  wearied  with  butchery,  and  gorged  with 
the  food  and  wine  found  in  the  houses,  they  sunk 
down  to  sleep  promiscuously  in  the  streets  and  public 


The  sun,  which  on  the  preceding  morning  had 
shed  its  rays  on  Oran  flourishing  in  all  the  pride  of 

*  A.  QomeduB,  ubi  supra. —  cap.  idx.  —  Carbajal,   Analea, 

Bemaldez,  MS.  cop.  ccxviii. —  MS-  aiio  1509. — Quincuagenu 

Roblea,  cap.  x)tii.  — P.  Martyr,  deOviedo,MS. — Sandoval^Hut. 

ubi  supra. — Quintanilla,  lib.  iii.  de  Carlos  V.  torn.  L  p.  15. 
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commoxial  opulence,  and  teeming  with  a  free  end 
industrious  population,  next  rose  on  it  a  captive  city> 
with  its  ferocious  conquerors  stretched  in  slumber  on 
the  heaps  of  their  slaughtered  victims.*  No  less  than 
four  thousand  Moors  were  said  to  have  fallen  in  the 
battle,  and  from  five  to  eight  thousand  were  made 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Christians  was  inconsi- 
derable. As  soon  as  the  Spanish  commander  had 
taken  the  necessary  measures  for  cleansing  the  place 
from  its  foul,  and  dismal  impurities,  he  sent  to  the 
cardinal,  and  invited  him  to  take  possession  of  it. 
The  latter  embarked  on  board  his  galley,  and  as  he 
coasted  along  the  margin  of  the  city,  and  saw  its 
gay  pavilions  and  sparkling  minarets  reflected  in  the 
waters,  his  soul  swelled  with  satisfaction  at  the  glo- 
rious acquisition  he  had  made  for  Christian  Spain. 
It  seemed  incredible,  that  a  town  so  strongly  manned 
and  fortified  should  have  been  carried  so  easily. 

As  Ximenes  landed,  and  entered  the  gates,  attend- 
ed by  his  train  of  monkish  brethren,  he  was  hailed 
with  thundering  acclamations  by  the  army  as  the 
true  victor  of  Oran,  in  whose  behalf  Heaven  had 
condescended  to  repeat  the  stupendous  miracle  of 
Joshua,  by  stopping  the  sun  in  his  career.-f     But  the 

*  "  Sed  tandem  Bomnua  ex  t  To  accommodate  the  Chria- 

labore  et  vino  obortua  eos  op-  tiana,   aa  the  day  was  &i  ad- 

pFesait,  et  cmuitie  hostium  ca-  vanoed  when  the  action  b^an, 

daveribus   tanti    securitate    et  the  aun  was  pennitted  to  stand 

fiduciiL   indomiierunt,    ut   per-  still  aeTeral  houn ;  there  is  aome 

multi   in   Orania    urbia  plateis  diBcrepancy  aa  to  the    preciae 

ad  multam   diem  atertuerint."  number;  moat  authorities,  how- 

GomeciuB,  De  Reb.  Gest.  Xim.  ever,  make  it  four.     There  is. 

lot.  111.  no  miracle  in  the  whole  Roman 
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cardioal,  humUy  duclaiming  all  merits  of  his  own, 
was  heard  to  repeat  aiond  the  sublime  language  of 
the  psalmbt,  "  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,"  while 
he  gave  his  benedicttons  to  the  soldiery.  He  was 
then  conducted  to  the  alcazar,  and  the  keys  of  the 
fortress  were  put  into  his  hand.  The  spcnl  of  Uie 
captured  dty,  amounting,  as  was  said,  to  half  a  mil- 
lion of  gold  ducats,  the  fruit  of  long  successful  trade 
and  piracy,  was  placed  at  his  disposal  for  distribu- 
tion :  but  that  which  gave  most  joy  to  his  heart 
was  the  liberation  of  three  hundred  Cbristian  cap- 
tives, who  were  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of 
Oran.  A  few  hours  after  the  surrender,  the  mezuar 
of  Tremecen  arrived  with  a  powerful  reinforcement 
to  its  relief ;  but  instantly  retreated  on  learning  the 
tidings.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  that  the  battle 
bad  not  been  deferred  to  the  succeeding  day.  This, 
which  .must  be  whoUy  ascribed  to  Ximenes,  was  by 
most  referred  to  direct  inspiration.  Quite  as  proba- 
ble an  explanation  may  he  found  in  the  boldness  and 
impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  cardinal's  character.* 

Catholic  bui%et  better  Touched  of  evidence  set  forth  by  Quinta- 
thsn  this.  It  ia  recorded  by  nilla,  (p.  236,  et  seq.  and  Apend. 
finireye-witneases,  menof  leftm-  p.  103.)  It  wm  scarcely  to  hare 
ing  and  character.  It  ie  attest-  been  expected  that  to  astound- 
ed, moreover,  by  a  cloud  of  wit-  ing  a  miracle  should  escape  the 
sesses,  who  depose  to  have  re-  notice  of  all  Europe,  where  it 
akved  it,  some  from  tradition,  must  have  been  as  apparent  t  ■ 
Others  from  c^rect  communica-  at  Ornn.  This  universal  silence 
tion  with  their  ancestors  present  may  be  thought,  indeed,  the 
in  the  action  ;  and  who  all  agree  greoter  miracle  of  the  two. 
that  it  was  matter  of  public  no-  *  Bemaldez,  MS.  cap.  ccxviii. 
toriety  and  belief  at  the  time,  — Roblee,  cap.  xxii. — A.  Gome- 
See  the  whole  fbimidable  amy  cius,  foL  lia Lanusa,  Hist. 
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The  conquest  of  Oran  opened  unbounded  scope 
to  the  ambition  of  Ximeoes,  who  saw  in  imagina- 
tion the  banner  of  the  Cross  floating  triumphant  from 
the  walls  of  every  Moslem  city  oo  the  Mediterra- 
nean. He  experienced,  however,  serious  impedi- 
ments to  his  flirther  progress.  Navarro,  accustomed 
to  an  independent  command,  chafed  in  his  present 
subordinate  situation,  especially  under  a  spiritual 
leader  whose  military  science  he  justly  held  in  con- 
tempt. He  was  a  rude,  unlettered  soldier,  and  blunt- 
ly spoke  his  mind  to  the  primate.  He  told  him, 
"  Hb  commission  under  him  terminated  with  the 
capture  of  Oran ;  that  two  generals  were  too  many 
in  one  army ;  that  the  cardinal  should  rest  content- 
ed with  the  laurels  be  had  already  won,  and,  instead 
of  playing  the  king,  go  home  to  his  flock,  and  leave 
fighting  to  those  to  whom  the  trade  belonged."* 

Bnt  what  troubled  the  prelate  more  than  this  in- 
solence of  his  general,  was  a  letter  which  fell  into 
hie  hands,  addressed  by  the  king  to  Count  Navarro, 
in  which  he  requested  him  to  be  sure  to  find  some 
pretence  for  detaining  the  cardinal  in  Africa  as  long 
as  hb  presence  could  he  made  any  way  serviceable. 
Ximenes  had  good  reason  before  to  feel  that  the 
royal  favour  to  him  flowed  from  selfishness  rather 
than  any  personal  regard.  The  king  had  always 
wbhed  the  archbbhopric  of  Toledo  for  his  favourite, 

de  Arag.  torn.  L  lib.  L  cap.  xxii.         •  Flechier,  HUtoife  du  Card, 

^^uincuagenaa  de  Oviedo,  MS.  Ximenes,  pp.  308,  309. — Abar- 

—  Sandovd,  Hist  de  Carlos  V.  sa,  Reyes  de  Anig.  torn.  ii.  Key 

torn.  i.  p.  15.  xzx.  cap.  xviii. 
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and  natural  SOD,  Alphonso  of  Arf^on.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Naples,  he  importuned  Ximenes  to  resign 
his  see,  and  exchange  it  with  that  of  Saragossa,  held 
by  Alphonso  ;  till  at  length  the  indignant  prelate  re- 
plied, "  That  he  would  never  consent  to  barter  away 
the  dignities  of  the  church;  that  if  bis  highness 
pressed  him  any  further,  he  would  indeed  throw  up 
the  primacy,  but  it  should  be  to  bury  himself  in  the 
friar's  cell  from  which  the  queen  had  originally  called 
him."  Ferdinand,  who,  independent  of  the  odium  of 
such  a  proceeding,  could  ill  afford  to  part  with  so 
able  a  minister,  knew  his  inflexible  temper  too  well 
ever  to  resume  the  subject.* 

With  some  reason,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the 
good  will  of  bis  sovereign,  Ximenes  put  the  worst 
possible  construction  on  the  expressions  in  his  letter. 
He  saw  himself  a  mere  tool  in  Ferdinand's  hands,  to 
be  used  so  long  as  occasion  might  serve,  with  the  ut- 
most indifference  to  his  own  interests  or  convenience. 
These  humiliating  suspicions,  tt^ther  with  the  arro- 
gant bearing  of  his  general,  disgusted  him  with  the 
fiirther  prosecution  of  the  expedition,  while  be  was 
confinned  in  his  purpose  of  returning  to  Spain,  and 
found  an  obvious  apoli^  for  it  in  the  state  of  his 
own  health,  too  infirm  to  encounter,  with  safety,  the 
wasting  heats  of  an  African  summer. 

•  P.  JoYiuB.ViUMagniGona.  doval,  of  the  prelate,  "thought 

lib.iiL  p.  107.  —  AlT.Gomeci-  hia  archbishopric  worth    more 

iu,  fol.  117-  —  Sandoval,  Hiat.  than  the  good  graces  of  a  covet- 

de  Carlos  V.  torn.  i.  p.  16.  —  o<u  old  monardi." 
"  The  worthy  brother,"  sayBSan- 
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Before  his  departure  he  summoned  Navarro  and 
his  officers  about  him,  and,  after  giving  them  much 
good  counsel  respecting  the  government  and  defence 
of  thdr  new  acquisitions,  he  placed  at  their  disposal 
an  ample  supply  of  funds  and  stores,  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  army  several  months.  He  then  em- 
barked. May  SSnd,  not  with  the  pompous  array  and 
drcumstance  of  a  hero  returning  from  his  conquests, 
but  frith  a  few  domestics  only^  in  an  unarmed  gal- 
ley ;  showing,  as  it  were,  by  this  very  act,  the  good 
effects  of'  his  enterprise,  in  the  security  which  it 
brouight  to  the  before  perilous  navigation  of  these  in- 
land seas.* 

Splendid  preparations  were  made  for  his  recep- 
tion in  Spain,  and  he  was  invited  to  visit  the  court 
at  Valladolid,  to  receive  the  homage  and  public  testi- 
monials due  to  his  eminent  services.  But  his  am- 
bition was  of  too '  ooble  a  kind  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
false  lights  of  an  ephemeral  popularity.  He  had  too 
much  pride  of  character,  indeed,  to  allow  room  for 
the  indulgence  of  vanity.  He  declined  these  com- 
pliments, and  hastened  without  loss  of  time  to  his 
favourite  city  of  Alcala.  There  too  the  citizens, 
anxious  to  do  him  honour,  turned  out  under  arms  to 
receive  him,  and  made  a  breach  in  the  walk,  that  he 
might  make  his  entry  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  con- 
queror. But  this  also  he  declined,  choosing  to  pass 
into  the  town  by  the  r^ular  avenue,  with  no  pecu- 

*  P.  Martyr,  Opus  Epiat.  ep.  cxviiL  —  Quintanilla,  lib.  iii. 
ccccxx.  —  Alv.    Oomeciiu,  fbl.     cap.  xx. 
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liar  drcumstance  atteodiog  his  entrance,  save  only 
a  small  traiQ  of  camels,  led  by  African  slaves,  and 
laden  with  gold  and  silver  plate  from  the  mosques  of 
Oran,  and  a  precious  collection  o£  Arabian  manu- 
scripts for  the  library  of  his  in&nt  univendty  rf 
Alcala. 

He  showed  similar  modesty  and  simplicity  in  his 
dep(nlment  and  conversation.  He  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  stli-ring  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  so 
gloriously  engaged ;  and,  if  others  made  any,  turned 
the  discourse  into  some  other  channel,  particularly  to 
the  condition  of  his  collie,  its  discipline,  and  literary 
progress,  which,  with  the  great  project  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  famous  polyglot  Bible,  seemed  now  al- 
most  wholly  to  absorb  his  attention.* 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  visit  the  fiunilies 
in  bis  diocese,  and  minister  consolation  and  relief, 
which  he  did  in  the  most  benevolent  manner,  to  those 
who  were  suffering  from  the  loss  of  friends,  whether 
by  death  or  absence,  in  the  late  campaign.  Nor  did 
he  in  his  academical  retreat  lose  sight  of  the  great 
object  which  bad  so  deeply  interested  him,  of  ex- 
tending the  empire  of  the  Cross  over  Africa.  From 
time  to  time  he  remitted  supplies  for  the  muntenance 
of  Onui ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  stimulating 
Ferdinand  to  prosecute  his  conquests. 

The  Catholic  king,  however,  felt  too  sensibly  the 
importance  of  his  new  possessions  to  require  such  ad- 

*  QmntaiuUft,  lib.  iii.  cap.  XX.  — Zurito,  torn.  t!.  lib.  viii.  cap. 
— AIt.  Gomeciiu,  foL  119, 1*0.     xxx. — R(Mea,  c^p.  xxii. 
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DioDitioB ;  and  Count  Pedro  Navarro  was  furnished 
with  ample  resourceB  of  every  kind,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  veterans  formed  nader  the  eye  of  Gonsalvo 
de  Ctmlova.  Thus  placed  on  an  indepeo^nt  field 
of  coDquest^  the  Spanish  general  was  not  slow  in 
pushing  his  advantages.  His  first  enterprise  was 
against  Bugia*  Januarf  13th,  1510,  whose  king,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  routed  In  two 
pitched  battles,  and  got  possession  of  bis  flourishing 
capital,  January  Slst  Alters,  Tennez,  Tremecen, 
and  other  cities  on  the  Barbary  coast,  submitted  one 
after  another  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  inhabitants 
were  received  as  vassals  of  the  Catholic  king,  engag- 
ing to  pay  the  taxes  usually  imposed  by  their  Mos- 
lem princes,  and  to  serve  him  in  war,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  whimsical  provision,  bo  often  found  in 
the  old  Granadine  treaties,  to  attend  him  in  cortes. 
They  guaranteed,  moreover,  the  liberation  of  all 
Christian  captives  in  their  dominions;  for  which  the 
A^rines,  however,  took  care  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  extorting  the  full  ransom  from  their 
Jewish  residents.  It  was  of  little  moment  to  the 
wretched  Israelite  which  party  won  the  day.  Chris- 
tian or  Mussulman;  he  was  sure  to  be  stripped  in 
either  case.* 

On  the  S6th  of  July  1510,  the  ancient  city  of 

*  Zuiita,  torn.  n.  lib.  ix.  cifJpdL — Alv.Qoiiwdiu,fiiLlz2 
cap.i.iL  IT.  xiii.  —  P.  Martyr,  — 184.  —  Bornaldez,  MS.  cap. 
Opui  E|MBt.  ep.  cccczxzv —  ccrxiL — Zurita  givai  at  length 
GccczzxviL  ^  Qumtanilis,  tib.  the  oipitniBtion  with  Algiera ; 
iii.  cap.  XX.— Mariana,  lih.  zzix.     lib.  ix.  cap.  xiii. 
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Tripoli,  after  a  most  bloody  and  desperate  defence, 
surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  general, 
whose  name  had  now  become  terrible  along  the 
whole  northern  borders  of  Airica.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  however,  August  S8th,  he  met  with  a 
serious  discomfiture  in  the  island  of  Gelves,  where 
four  thousand  of  his  men  were  slain  and  made  pri- 
soners.* This  check  in  the  brilliant  career  of  Count 
Navarro,  put  a  fioid  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  arms  In  Africa  under  Ferdinand.| 


*  Ch^ieT,Recherche8Uub>r. 
tor  leB  Mauies,  torn.  ii.  pp.  SB5, 
356. — It  ia  but  just  to  state  that 
tiiiB  disaster  was  imputable  to 
Dan  Garcia  de  Toledo,  who  had 
chaige  of  the  expeditkia,  and 
who  expiated  his  temerity  with 
hit  life.  He  was  eldest  son  of 
the  old  Duke  of  Alva,  and  &- 
ther  of  that  nobleman  who  sub* 
sequently  acquired  such  gloomy 
celebrity  by  his  conquests  and 
cruelties  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  tender  poet,  Gardiasso  de 
la  Vega,  offers  sweet  incense 
to  the  bouse  of  Toledo,  ui 
one  of  his  pastorals,  in  which 
he  mourns  over  the  disastrous 
day  of  Gelves; 

"  0  patria  l^primosa,  i  como 
buelves 
los  ojos  a  los  Gelves  sospi- 

The  death  of  the  young  noble- 
man is  veiled  imder  a  beautiful 
umile,  which  challenges  compa- 
rison with  the  great  masters  of 
Latin  and  Itauan  song,  firom 
whom  the  CasUlian  bud  de- 
rived it. 


*  Fuso  en  el  duro  suelo  la 

hermosa 
cara.como  la  rosamatutina, 
cuando  ya  el  sol  declina  1 

medio  dia; 
que  pierde  su  alf^ria,  i  mar- 

cnitando 
va  la  color  mudando ;  o  en 

el  campo 
cual  queda  el  lirio  bianco, 

qu'  el  arado 
crudamente  cortado  al  pas- 

sardexa; 
del  cual  aun  no  s'  alexa 

presBuroso 
aquel  color  hermosa,  o  se 


mas  ya  la  modre   tierrs 

descuidada, 
no  r  administra  nada  de 

su  aliento, 
qu'  era  el  sustentamiento 

i  vigor  Buyo ; 
tal  estd  el  rostro  tuyo  en 

el  arena, 
fresca  rosa,  a^ucena  blanca 
i  pura." 
Obras  de  QarcUasso ;  ed.  de  Her- 
rers,  pp.  507,  508. 
i  The  reader  may  feel,  some 
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The  results  already  obtained,  however,  were  of 

great  importance,  whether  we  consider  the  value  of 

the  acquisitions,  being  some  of  the  most  opulent 

marts  on  the  Barbary  coast,  or  the  security  gained 

for  commerce,  by  sweeping  the  Mediterranean  of 

the  pestilent  hordes  of  marauders  which   had  so 

long  infested  it.    Most  of  the  new  conquests  escaped 

from  the  Spanbh  crown  in  later  times,  through  the 

imbecility  or  indolence  of  Ferdinand's   successonj. 

The  conquests  of  Ximenes,  however,  were  placed 

in  so  strong  a  posture  of  defence,  as  tn  resist  every 

attempt  for  their  recovery  by  the   .jcaiy,  and  to 

remain  permanently  incorporated  with  the  Spanish 

empire.* 

Nuovo,  which  he  had  himgelf 
formerly  gained  &oia  the  French. 
Here  he  Boon  after  died,  if  we  axe 
to  believe  Brantame,  being  pri- 
vately despatched  by  command 
ofCharleBV;  other  writers  inti- 
mate, by  hia  own  hand.  His  re- 
mains, first  depoflited  in  an  oV 
Bcvure  comer  of  Ae  church  of  Sta. 
Maria,  were  afterwards  remov- 
ed to  the  chapel  of  the  great 
Ctonealvo,  and  a  superb  maiuo- 
leum  was  erected  over  them  by 
the  Prince  of  Sexsa,  grandson  of 
the  hero.  Gomecius,  fol.  184. — 
Aleson,  Analee  de  Navarra, 
torn.  T.  pp.  226.  S89.  406.— 
Brantdme,  Vies  des  Hommes 
niustres.  Disc.  ix.  —  P.  Joviiu, 
Vitm  Illuit.  Viror.  pp.  190  — 
193. 

•  Ximeneacontinuedtowatch 
over  the  city  he  had  bo  valiantly 
won,  long  alW  his  death.     He 


curionty  respecting  the  fate  of 
Count  Pedro  Navarro.  He  soon 
after  this  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  held  a  high  command,  and 
maintained  his  reputation  in  the 
wan  of  that  country,  until  he 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  the 
great  battle  of  Ravenna.  Through 
the  carelessness  or  coldness  of 
Ferdinand  he  was  permitted  to 
languish  in  captivity,  till  he  took 
his  levenge  by  enlisting  in  the 
service  of  the  French  monarch. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  he 
re«gned  his  Neapolitan  estates, 
and  formally  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Catholic  king  ;  of 
whom,  being  a  Nararrese  by 
birth,  he  was  not  a  native  sub- 
ject. He  unfortunately  tell  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  country- 
nien  in  one  of  the  subsequent 
actions  in  Italy,  and  was  im- 
prisoned at  Naples,  in  Caetel 
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This  illuBtrioua  prdate,  in  the  Diean  while,  was 
busily  occupied,  in  his  retiremsit  at  Akala  de  Henft* 
Kfl,  with  watching  over  the  interests  and  rapid  de< 
Tdopemeot  of  his  iofont  uniTersitT'.  This  institu- 
tion was  too  important  in  Itself,  and  exercised  too 
large  an  influence  over  the  intellectnal  progress  of 
the  country,  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a  history  of  the 
present  reign. 

As  &r  back  as  1497.  Ximenes  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  an  university  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Alcala,  where  the  salubrity,  of  the  air,  and 
the  sober,  tranquil  complexion  of  the  scenery,  od  the 
beautiful  bordos  of -the  Henares,  seemed  well  suited 


never  fiuled  to  be  pment  in  lea- 
MiiB  of  extaordinaiy  peril  At 
least,  the  gaunt,  gigantic  figure 
of  a  monk,  dreued  in  the  robes 
of  his  Older,  and  wearing  b  car- 
^nal'i  hat,  was  Men  nmetime* 
staUdng  ^ng  the  battlements 
at  midnight,  and  at  othon, 
mounted  on  a  white  charger 
and  biandidiii^  a  naked  nrad 
in  the  thiA  of  the  ^t.  Hia 
last  appeannee  waa  m  1643, 
whm  Oran  wat  clmdy  belea- 
guered b;  the  Algerinee.  A 
sentinel  on  Aviy  taw  a  figure 
moring  aloi^  toe  ponqtet  one 
dear  moonlipit  ni^it,  dreMod 
in  a  FrandMon  mA,  with  a 
gentfafs  baton  in  bis  tumd.  As 
Boon  as  it  was  hailed  by  the  ter- 
rified sddier,  it  called  to  him  to 
"  tell  the  gorriion  to  be  of  good 
heart,  for  the  enemy  should  not 
prevail  against  them."  Having 
uttered  ueie  words,  the  ^pari- 


tion  vanished  without  ceremo- 
ny. It  repeated  its  visit  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  Allowing 
ni^t ;  and,  a  few  dan  after,  ita 
assurance  was  verified  by  tbe 
total  discomfiture  of  the  Alg»- 
rines  in  a  Uoody  battle  undtr 
the  wdb.  See  the  evidancB  of 
these  vaiioos  tppaiitions,  as 
collected,  for  the  edification  of 
the  court  of  Borne,  by  that 
princs  of  miradcMnongers,  Quni- 
taJiilla,  (w.  SI  7.  S35.  MB.  «40.} 
Bishop  Fledoei  repeatatlKn  old 
vrives'  talee  as  if  be  really  be- 
lieved tbem.  (Hilt,  de  Xiia»- 
nes,  lir.  vi.) 

Otan,  after  lensting  repeated 
assauha  by  the  Uoori,  waa  at 
Imgth  so  mudi  damaged  by  an 
earthquake,  in  t7W,  tbit  it  waa 
abandoned,  and  its  Spaniih  gar- 
rison and  papulation  were  trana- 
ferred  to  the  neigfabouiing  city 
of  Hazwquivir. 
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to  academic  studj  and  meditation.  He  even  went 
10  fer  as  to  obtain  plana  at  this  time  for  his  iHiildin^ 
iTom  a  eetebrated  architect.  Other  eogagemeDts, 
howerer,  postpoiied  the  eommencetneDt  of  the  work 
till  1500,  when  the  cardinal  lud  the  cornerstone  of 
the  principal  coUe^  himself,  with  a  solemn  ceremo- 
nial,* and  ioTocation  of  the  Messing  of  Heaven  on 
bis  designs.  From  that  hoar,  amidst  all  the  engross- 
ing cares  of  church  and  state,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
this  great  object.  When  at  Alcala,  he  might  be  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  ground,  with  the  rule  in  his 
hand,  taking  the  admeasurements  of  the  buildings, 
and  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  workmen  by  sea- 
■ODaUe  rewards.^ 

■The  plans  were  too  extensive,  however,  to  admit 
flf  being  speedily  accomplished.  Besides  the  prin- 
cipal collie  of  San  Ildefonso,  named  in  honour  of 
the  patron  saint  of  Tdedo,  there  were  nine  others, 
together  with  a  hospital  lor  the  reception  of  invalids 
at  the  university.  These  edifices  were  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner ;  and  such  parts  as  admitted 
of  it,  as  the  libraries,  refectories,  and  chapels,  were 
finished  with  el^;ance,  and  even  splendour.  The 
dty  of  Alcala  underwent  many  important  and  expen- 
nve  alterations,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of 

*  The  cnstem,  bmiliar  st  tlie  atone,  wu  obMrred  on  tiiii  occa- 

piennt  day,  of  depouting  coint  Bion,  where  it  u  noticed  u  of  an- 

and  other  tokenB,  with  inscrip-  aeaiua^,  more  priteo.  Oonie* 

tione  bearing  the  namei  of  the  ciua,  £>!■  C8. 

architect  and  founder  and  dat«  +  Fl^chier,  Histoire  du  Card. 

of  the  building,  under  the  comer-  Ximcnea,  p.  £97;  ed.  I69S. 
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being  the  seat  of  a  great  and  flourishing  univnuty. 
The  stagnant  water  was  carried  off  by  drains,  the 
streets  were  paved,  old  buildings  removed,  and  new 
and  spacious  avenues  thrown  open.* 

At  the  exjnration  of  eight  years,  the  cardinal  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole  of  his  vast  design 
completed,  and  every  apartment  of  the  spacious  pile 
carefully  furnished  with  all  that  was  requisite  for  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  student.  It  was« 
indeed,  a  noble  enterprise,  more  particularty  when 
viewed  as  the  work  of  a  private  individual.  As  such 
it  raised  the  deepest  admiration  in  Francis  I,  when 
he  visited  the  spot,  a  few  years  after  the  cardinal's 
death.  "  Your  Ximenes,"  said  he,  "  has  executed 
more  than  I  should  have  dared  to  conceive ;  he  has 
done  with  his  single  hand  what  in  France  it  has 
cost  a  line  of  kings  to  accomplish."'!' 

The  erection  of  the  buildings,  however,  did  not  ter- 
minate the  labours  of  the  primate,  who  now  assumed 
the  task  of  digesting  a  scheme  of  instruction  aud  dis- 
cipline for  his  infant  seminary.  In  doing  this  he 
sought  light  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  bor- 
rowed many  useful  hints  from  the  venerable  univer- 

*  Oviedo,  Quincuagenaa,  MS.         ^he  good  people  acciued  the 

— Robles,  Compendio  de  la  Vid&,  cardinal  of  too  great  a  paaiion 

cap.  xvi.  —  QuintanilJa,  p.  178.  for    building;    and    pumiin^y 

— Colmenar,  Delicea  d'Espagne,  R^d,    "  The  church  of  Toledo 

tom.  iL  pp.  508 — 310. — Nava-  had    never    had    a    bishop  of 

giero,  Viaggio  in  Spagna,  fill.  7,  greater    edijicaiion,    in     ereiy 

— who  notices  particularly  the  sense,    than    Xim^tea."     Fie- 

libraiy,  "  plena  di  molti  libri  et  chier,  p.  597. 
Latini  et  Oreci  et  Hebraici."  Alv.  Gomeciiu,  foL  7S> 
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sity  of  Paris.  His  system  was  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened kind,  being  directed  to  call  all  the  powers  of 
the  student  into  action,  and,  not  leave  him  a  mere 
passive  recipient  in  the  hands  of  his  teachers.  Be- 
sides daily  recitations  and  lectures,  he  was  requir- 
ed to  take  part  in  public  examinations  and  dis- 
cussions, so  conducted  as  to  prove  effectually  hia 
talent  and  acquisitions.  In  these  gladiatorial  dis- 
plays Ximenes  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  often 
encouraged  the  generous  emulation  of  the  scholar  by 
attending  in  person. 

Two  provisions  may  be  noticed  as  characteristic  of 
the  man.  One,  that  the  salary  of  a  professor  should 
be  r^ulated  by  the  number  of  his  disciples.  An- 
other, that  every  professor  should  be  reeligible  at  the 
expiration  of  every  four  years.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  servant  of  Ximenes  should  sleep  on  his 
post.* 

Liberal  foundations  were  made  for  indigent  stu- 
dents, especially  in  divinity.  Indeed,  theological 
studies,  or  rather  such  a  general  course  of  study  as 
should  properly  enter  into  the  education  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  for  the  Spanbh  clergy  up  to  this  period,  as 
before  noticed,  were  too  often  deGcient  in  the  most 
common  elements  of  learning ;  but,  in  this  prepara- 
tory discipline,  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Ximenes 
embraced  nearly  the  wh(de  circle  of  sciences  taught 

*  AIt,  Gomecius,  fol.  82—84. 
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in  other  anircnities.  Out  of  tiie  for^-two  i^ain, 
indeed,  twdvc  onlj  were  dedicated  to  divinity  and 
the  canon  law  ;  while  fburteeai  were  Bppro{Hiated-to 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  ancient  daflncs ;  stndiesi 
which  probably  fiKtad  especial  favoor  witii  the  car- 
dinalt  as  furnishing  the  only  keys  to  a  correct  criti- 
cum  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.* 

Having  completed  his  arrangementi,  the  cardinaT 
aougbt  themott  competent  agents  fw  carrying  his 
plans  into  executioD,  and  this  indifierently  from 
abroad  and  at  home.  His  mind  was  too  lofty  'for 
narrow  local  preju<fices ;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
he  knew,  b<Nre  iiruit  in  every  dime.f  He  toiA  espe- 
cifd  care,  dmt  the  emolument  should  be  sufficient  to 
tempt  talent  from  obscurity,  and  fiom  qoarters,  how- 
ever remote,  where  it  was  to  be  found.    In  tfara  fae 


*  Naragiero  says  the  cardinal 
left  it  more  than  1 5,000  ducats 
income  (Vta^giO)  fol.  7. — Ro- 
bles,  Vida  de  Ximenee,  cap.  xvi.) 

Of  tiiese  profenonhips,  six 
were  ^propnated  to  theology, 
nz  to  canon  law,  (bur  to  niedi- 
dne,  one  to  onatMny,  one  to 
Buigery,  d(^t  to  the  arts,  aa 
the;  were  caUed,  embracing 
lo^,  jbjscB,  amd  UNtaphjiiss, 
one  to  ethicS)  one  to  mathema- 
tics, four  to  the  andent  lan- 
guage!, four  to  ihetoiic,  and 
six  to  grammar.  One  ii  itmck 
with  the  (UipiDpoition  of  the 
mathonatical  itudiee  to  the 
rest.  Though  an  important 
part  of  general  education,  and 
CMuequently  of  the  coune  em- 


braced in  most  uniTenitiea,  it 
had  too  little  reference  to  a  re- 
ligious one,  to  find  much  &Tout 

with  the  cardinal. 

t  Lampillasj  in  his  usual 
patriotic  vein,  stoutly  nuuntains 
tfiat  the  diuis  of  the  umTersity 
were  all  supplied  by  native 
Spaniards.  "Trovfi  in  Bpagna," 
he  wya  of  the  cardinal,  "  tutta 
quella  scelta  copia  di  giandi 
uomini,  quali  richiedera  la  grande 
imprest,"  &e.  (Lett«Tatura 
Spagnuola,  torn.  L  P.  ii.  p.  160.) 
AItbto  Oomez,  who  flourished 
two  ctoituries  eaiUer,  and  per- 
sonally knew  the  professors,  ii 
the  better  authority.  Vida,  foL 
80—82. 
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was  perfeo^  succeBaful>  and  we  fiod  tbe  nmvernty 
catalogue  at  Hiis  time  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  most  di^ogoidied  scholars  in  their  Tariotu  de- 
partmeiita,  many  of  whom  we  are  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate by  the  enduring  memorials  of  erudition  which 
they  hare  bequeathed  to  us.* 

In  July  1508.  the  cardinal  received  the  ipdcune 
intdligence  that  his  academy  was  opened  for  tbe 
admission  of  pufHls ;  and  in  the  following  month, 
the  first  lecture,  being  on  Aristotle's  Bthics,  was 
publicly  ddivered.  Students  soon  flocked  to  tbe 
new  nnirersity,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  its 
professors,  its  ample  apparatus,  its  thorough  system 
of  instmction,  and,  above  all,  its  splendid  patronage 
and  the  high  character  of  its  founder.  We  have  no 
information  of  their  number  in  Ximenes's  lifetime ; 
but  U  must  have  been  very  considerdile,  since  no 
less  ^an  7000  came  out  to  receive  Francis  I.  on 
his  visit  to  the  university,  within  twenty  years  after 
it  was  opened.f 

five  years  after  this  period,  lfil8.  King  Ferdinand, 
in  an  excursion  made  for  the  benefit  of  bis  declinii^ 
health,  paid  a  visit  to  Alcala.  Ever  once  his  retiun 
from  Oran,  the  cardinal,  di^usted  with  public  life, 
had  remuned  with  a  few  brief  exceptions  in  his  own 
diocese,  devoted  solely  to  his  personal  and  profes- 

'  L.  IfuinEeo  fficulo.  Com  judge)  he  notices  with  libenl 

Memor.  fbl.  IS.  panegyric     De   Rebus   Q«eti§ 

AItbto  Oomez  knew  Kvenl  Ximen.  foL  SO,  et  leq. 

of  these  (oootu,  whose  scholar-  t  Quintanilla,  lib.   iiL  txp. 

■hip  (and  he  was  a  cwapetent  xvii. 
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sional  duties.  It  was  with'  proud  satbfactioD  that 
he  now  received  his  sovereign,  aod  exhibited  to 
him  the  noble  testimony  of  the  great  objects  to 
which  his  retirement  had  been  consecrated.  The 
king,  whose  naturallj  inquisitive  mind  no  illness 
could  damp,  visited  every  part  of  the  establishment, 
and  attended  the  examinations,  and  listened  to 
the  public  disputations  of  the  scholars  with  interest. 
With  little  learning  of  his  own,  he  had  been  made 
too  often  sensible  of  his  deficiencies  not  to  appreciate 
it  in  others.  His  acute  perception  readily  discerned 
the  immense  benefit  to  his  kingdom,  and  the  gloiy 
conferred  on  his  reign  by  the  labours  of  his  andent 
minister,  and  he  did  ample  justice  to  them  in  the 
unquaHfied  terms  of  his  commendation. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  rector  of  San 
IhJefonso,  the  head  of  the  university,  came  out  to 
receive  the  king,  preceded  by  his  usual  train  of  at- 
tendants, with  their  maces  or  wands  of  o£Sce.  The 
royal  guard,  at  this  exhibition,  called  out  to  tiiem  to 
lay  aside  these  insignia,  as  unbecoming  any  subject 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  "  Not  so,"  said 
Ferdinand,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
majesty  could  not  be  degraded  by  its  homage  to  let- 
ters ;  "  not  so ;  this  is  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  and 
those  who  are  initiated  in  their  mysteries  have  the 
best  right  to  reign  here."  • 

In  the  midst  of  his  pressing  duties  Ximenes  found 

*  A .  GomeciuB.  (bl.  86.  to  mind  the  familiar  anecdote  of 

The  leader  will  readily  call     King  Charles  and  Dr.  Biub;. 
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time  for  the  execution  of  another  work,  which  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  render  his  name  immor- 
tal io  the  republic  of  letters.  This  was  his  fiimous 
Bible,  or  Comi^utensiaD  Polyglot,  as  usually  tenned, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.*  It  was  on  the 
plan,  first  conceived  bj  Origen,  of  exhibiting  in  one 
view  the  Scriptures  in  their  various  andent  languages. 
It  was  a  work  of  surpassing  difficulty,  demanding  an 
extensive  and  critical  acquuDtance  with  the  most 
ancient,  and  consequently  the  rarest  manuscripts. 
The  character  and  station  of  the  cardinal  afforded 
hiro,  it  is  true,  uncommon  facilities.  The  precious 
collection  of  the  Vatican  was  liberally  thrown  open 
to  him,  especially  under  Leo  X,  whose  munificent 
spirit  delighted  in  the  undertaking.f  He  obtained 
copies  in  like  manner  of  whatever  was  of  value  in 
the  other  libraries  of  Italy,  and  indeed  of  Euro[>e 
generally;  and  Spain  supplied  him  with  editions  of 
the  Old  Testament  of  great  antiquity,  which  bad 
been  treasured  up  by  the  banished  Israelites. :(  ^me 

*  "  Alcala    de     Henares,"  oblig&tionB  to  hia  holiness,  in 

uyB  Martyr  in  one  of  his  early  particukr  for  the  Greek  MSS. 

letters,  "  qua  dicitur  esse  Com-  "  Atque  ex  ipaig  (exempkriiB) 

plutum.     Sit,  vel  ne,  nil  mihi  quidem  Qraeca  Ssnctitati    tiue 

cuiw."  (Ep.  ccliv.)     These  irre-  debemus ;  qui  ex  i«ti  Aportolici 

verent  doubts  were  uttered  be-  bibtiotheca    antiquisumos    tarn 

fore  it  had  gwned  its  literary  Veteris  quam  Novi  codices  per- 

celebrity.     L.  Marinteo  derives  quam  hutnanS  od  nos  miusti." 

the    name,    Complutam,   from  Bib.  Comp,  Prologo. 
the  abundant  &uitfulness  of  the  %  "  Maximam,"     says     the 

soil — "  cumplumiento  que  tiene  cardinal  in  his  Preface,  "  laboris 

de  cada  cosa."     Cosas  Memor.  nostri  partem   in   eo  pnecipue 

fbl.  13.  fuisse  Tersatam;  ut  et  nrorum 

t  Ximenee  acknowledges  his  in  Unguarum  cognitione  eminen- 
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idea  may  be  fonned  of  his  lavish  expenditure  io  this 
way,  from  the  &ct  that  4000  gold  crovns  were  paid 
for  seven  foreign  manuscripts,  which,  however,  came 
too  late  to  be  of  use  in  the  compilation.* 

The  conduct  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  nine 
scholars,  well  skilled  in  the  ancient  tongues,  as  most 
of  Uiem  had  evinced  by  works  of  critical  acuteness 
and  erudition.  After  the  labours  of  the  day,  these 
learned  sages  were  accustomed  to  meet,  in  order  to 
settle  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in 
the  course  of  their  researches,  and,  in  short,  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  their  observ^ons.  Ximenes, 
who,  however  limited  his  attainments  in  general 
Uterature,t  was  an  excellent  biblical  critic,  frequent- 
ly presided,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  de- 
liberations. "  Lose  no  time,  my  fiieods,"  he  would 
say,  "  in  the  prosecution  of  our  glorious  work  ;  lest, 
in  the  casualties  of  life,  yon  should  lose  your  patron, 
or  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  those  whose  services 
are  of  more  price  in  my  eyes  than  wealth  and  world- 
ly honours."! 

tiuamonini  operA  uteremur,  et  in  one  of  his  ejnstlei,  tm  "  doc- 

cajstigstiraiina    onmt   ex    parte  trina  Bingulari  oppletum."  (Ep. 

TetuBtiwamfkque  exempkrut  pro  cviii.)     He  epeaka   with  more 

BTchetypiB  haberemm ;  quorum  distruBt  in  another,  "  Aiimt  etae 

qiudem,  tarn  Hebneonun  qiulm  vinim,   «i   non  literv,   monim 

OiBCOTum  ac  Latinorum,  mul-  tamen     lanctitste     egregium." 

tqilicem  copam,  vaiiis  ex  locis,  (Ep.  clx.)     This   was  written 

non  Bine  Bununo  labare  conqui-  wme  years  later,  when  he  had 

aTimuB."    Fiologo  Bib.   Cam-  better  knowl«di[e  of  him. 

plntenus.  t  Quintanilla,  lib.  iii.  cap.  x. 

•  A.  Gomedus,   ftl.   89. —  — A,  QomeciuB,  foL  3S. 

Qudntanilla,  lib,  iii,  c.  x.  The  UtUraiturt  employed  in 

t  Martyr  Bpeaka  ofXimeneB,  the  compilation  were  tte  vene- 
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The  difficnltiea  of  the  undertaking  were  sensibly 
increased  by  those  of  the  printing.  The  art  was  then 
in  its  infuicy,  and-  there  were  no  types  in  Spain,  if 
indeed  in  any  part  of  Bnrope,  in  the  Oriental  charao 
ter.  Ximenes,  howerer,  careful  to  have  the  whole 
executed  under  bis  own  eye*  imported  artists  from 
Germany,  and  had  types  cast  in  the  various  languages' 
required,  in  his  ftnindries  at  Alcala.* 

The  work  when  completed  occupied  six  Tolnmes, 
folio  ;f  the  four  first  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament, 
the  fifth  to  the  New;  the  last  contained  a  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  vocabulary,  with  other  elementary  trea- 
tises of  singular  labour  and'  learning.  It  was  not 
Intmi^t  to  an  end  till  1517,  fifteen  years  after  its 
commencement,  and  a  few  months  only  before  the 
death  a£  its  illusttbus  projects.  Alvaro  Gomez  re- 
lates that  he  had  often  heard  John  Broccario,  the 
son  of  the  printer,!  ^Jt  '^^^  when  the  last  sheet 


TaMe  Nftbriza,  the  leanwd 
NuGet,  or  KiuiBno,  of  whom 
the  reader  has  had  siKne  ao- 
count ;  LopoE  do  Zuuiga,  a  oon- 
trovenialut  of  Eranmui;  Bu>- 
thdonwo  de  Caatro,  the  bmoua 
Gnek  Demetriiu  Cretouii,  and 
Juan  de  Veigara, — all  thorough 
lineuuts,  eapecially  in  the  Greek 
aod  Latin.  To  thete  wen  join- 
ed  Paulo  Coronel,  AI&bm  a 
ph^cian,  and  AlfonBo  Zamon, 
conreited  Jewi,  and  feniiliar 
with  tbe  Oriental  language!. 
Zamora  has  the  merit  of  the 
|Mological  compilatione  relative 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Chalduc,  in 
the  lait  volume,    lidem  uict. 


ut  supra ;  et  Suma  de  la  Vida 
del  Cudenal  Ximenes,  BIS. 

*  Quintanilla,  lib.  iii.  csf).  x.. 

+  The  worit  was  originally 
put  at  the  extremely  low  price 
of  Dx  ducats  and  a  half  a  copy. 
(Pra&t.  Bib.  Polyglot.)  As 
only  600  oopies,  however,  were 
■truck  off,  it  has  become  ex- 
ceedin^y  rare  and  valuable. 
Accordjng  to  fimnet.  It  has  sold 
as  hi^  as  63^ 

X  "  Industrie  et  solertii  ho- 
noiabilis  viri  Amaldi  GoUlebni 
de  Brocario,  artis  impressorii 
MaoBtri.  Anuo  Domini  1517. 
Juhi  die  decimo."   Poitacript  to 
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was  struck  off,  he,  then  a  child,  was  dressed  in  his 
hest  attire,  aod  sent  with  a  copy  to  the  cardinal. 
The  latter  as  he  took  it  raised  his  eyes  to  Heav^i, 
and  devoutly  offered  up  his  thanks  for  being  spared 
to  the  completion  of  this  good  work.  Then  turning 
to  bis  friends  who  were  present,  he  said,  that  "  of 
all  the  acts  which  distinguished  his  administration, 
there  was  none,  however  arduous,  better  entitled  to 
their  congratulation  than  this."* 

This  is  not  the  place,  if  I  were  competent,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  great  work,  the  reputation  of 
which  is  familiar  to  every  scholar.  Critics,  indeed, 
have  disputed  the  antiquity  of  the  manuscripts  used 
in  the  compilation,  as  well  as  the  correctness  and 
value  of  the  emendations.-)*  Unfortunately,  the  de- 
struction of  the  original  manuscripts,  io  a  manner 


fourth  and  last  part  of  Vetus 
Tert. 

*  AIt.  OomeciuB,  fbL  3S. 


orig^al  with  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
the  Septuagmt  Tersion,  and  the 
Ghalduc  pBiaphrase,  with  Latin 
tranBlationg  by  the  Spanish 
scbolara.  The  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  the  original 
Greek,  with  the  Vulgate  of  Je- 
rome. AfW  the  completion  of 
this  work,  the  cardinal  projected 
an  edition  of  Aristotle  oa  the 
same  scale,  which  was  unfortu- 
nately defeated  by  his  death. 
Ibid.  foL  39. 

f  The  prindpal  controverty 


on  this  subject  was  carried  on 
in  Germany  between  Wetstein 
and  Goeze  ;  the  former  impugn- 
ing, the  latter  defending  the 
Comp1ut«nBiBn  Bible.  The  cau- 
tious and  candid  Hichaelis, 
whose  preposseerions  appear  to 
have  been  on  the  side  of  Goeze, 
decides  ultimately,  after  his  own 
examination,  in  favour  of  Wet- 
stein,  as  T^ards  theralue  of  the 
MSS.  employed  ;  not,  however, 
as  relates  to  the  grave  charge 
of  wiliuUy  accommodating  the 
Greek  text  to  the  Vulgate.  See 
the  grounds  and  merits  of  the 
controveny,  ap.  Marsh's  Mi- 
chaelis,  Introd.  to  New  Test. 
vol.  ii.  P.  i.  ch.  xii.  s.  i  p.  2. 
notes. 
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which  forms  one  of  the  most  whimsical  aoecdotes  in 
literaiy  history,  makes  it  impossible  to  settle  the 
question  satisfactoriljr*  Undoubtedly,  man;  blem- 
ishes may  be  chaif;ed  on  it,  necessarily  inddent  to 
an  age  when  the  science  of  criticism  was  imperfectly 
understood,  and  the  stock  of  materials  was  much 
more  limited,  or  at  least  more  difficult  of  access, 
than  at  the  present  day.f  After  every  deduction, 
however,  the  cardinal's  Bible  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  successful  attempt  at  a  polyglot  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  of  fadlitating,  even 
by  its  errors,  the  execution  of  more  perfect  and  later 
works  of  the  kind : ;}:  nor  can  we  look  at  it  in  con- 
nexion witli  the  age,  and  the  auspices  under  which 

*  Profeuor  MoldmhBwer,  of  dicum  varietaa  est,  ftut  depn- 

Qermaiiy,    Tinted   Aloals,   in  vatn  lectionis  mupitio,  (id  quod 

1784,  ior  the  int«r«itii^  par-  libnriorum  imperitid  Bimui   et 

pose  of  examining  the    HSS.  n^ligentiA  frequentiMimS    ac- 

iiaed  in  tlie  Complutennan  'Po-  ddere    videmiu,)    ad    primam 

tygloL     He  there  learned  that  Scriptum  originem  recmrenduni 

they  had  all  beat  disposed  of,  est.'     Froli^ 

aa  M>  much  waste  paper  (mem-  X  Tinboschi  adduces  a  psol- 

Imnaa  inutilei),  by  ttielilHarian  ter  published  in  four  of  the  an- 

of  that  time,  to  a  rocket-maker  dent    tongues,    at   Qenoa,   in 

of  the  town,  1^0  soon  woiked  1516,  as  the  first  essay  of  a 

them  up  in  the  regular  way  of  poly^ot  version.     (Letteraturs 

his  vocation  1     He  assigns  no  Ital^na,     torn.   Tiii.   p.    191.) 

reason  br  doubting  the  truth  of  See  also  Lampillas,  (Letteratuia 

the  story.     The  name  of  the  Spognuola,  torn.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  890,) 

lil»ariw,  un&rtunately,  is  not  who  does  not  fail  to  add  this 

recorded.     It  would  have  been  enormity  to  the  black  catalt^ue 

as  imperiihaUe  as  that  of  Omar,  which  he  has  mustered  ogunst 

Michaelii,  (HBrBh,)T0l.  ii.  F.  i.  the  librarian  of  Modena.     The 

ch.  xii.  ■,  L  note.  three  first  vols,    of  the   Com' 

f  "  Aeeedit,"  say  the  editors  plutennan  Bible  wue  printed 

of  the  Polyglot,   adverting  to  before  I5I6,  although  the  whole 

the  blondns  of  early  transcrib-  work  did  not  pass  the  press  till 

tn,  "  uUeunque  Latinorum  co-  the  fiillowing  year. 

VOL.  III.  S  D 
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it  was  accomplished,  without  regarding  it  as  a  noble 
monnment  of  piety,  learning,  and  munificence,  which 
entitles  its  author  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world. 

Such  were  the  gigantic  projects  which  amused  the 
leisure  hours  of  this  great  prelate.  Though  gigantic, 
they  were  neither  b^ond  his  strength  to  execute, 
nor  beyond  tbe  demands  of  his  age  and  country. 
They  were  not  like  those  works  wbich,  forced  into 
being  by  whim,  or  transitory  impulse,  perish  with 
the  breath  that  made  them ;  but,  taking  deep  root, 
were  cherished  and  invigcnvted  by  the  national  senti- 
ment, so  as  to  bear  rich  fruit  for  posterity.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  institution  at 
Alcala.  It  soon  became  the  subject  of  royal  and 
private  benefaction.  Its  founder  bequeathed  it,  at 
his  death,  a  clear  revenue  of  14,000  ducats.  By 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  had  in- 
creased to  42,000,  and  the  colleges  multiplied  from 
tea  to  thirty-five.* 

Tbe  rising  reputation  of  the  new  academy,  which 
attracted  students  from  every  quarter  of  the  penin- 
sula to  its  halls,  threatened  to  eclipse  the  glories  oi 
the  ancient  seminary  at  Salamanca,  and  occasioned 
bitter  jealousies  between  them.  The  field  of  letters, 
however,  was  wide  enough  for  both,  especially  as  tbe 
one  was  more  immediately  devoted  to  theological 

*  Quintanilla,  lib.   iii.    cap.  ceded  liberal  grants  and  irrunu- 

xvii.— Quincuagenas  de  Oriedo,  nities    to  Alcala  on  more  than 

MS.  dial,  de  Ximeni.-  one  occaBion.      Gomecius,    fel. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  con-  43.  45. 
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preparation,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  dvil  jurispru- 
dence, whidi  formed  a  prominent  brancli  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  other.  In  this  state  of  things  their  rival- 
ry, &r  from  being  productive  of  mischief,  might  be 
r^^rded  as  salutary,  by  quickening  literary  ardour, 
too  prone  to  languish  without  the  spur  of  competi- 
tion. Side  by  side  the  sister  universities  went  for- 
ward, dividing  the  public  patronage  and  estimation. 
As  long  as  the  good  'era  of  letters  lasted  in  Spun, 
the  academy  of  Ximenes,  under  the  influence  of  its 
admirable  discipline,  maintained  a  reputation  inferior 
to  none  other  in  the  peninsula,*  and  continued  to 
send  forth  its  sons  to  occupy  the  most  exalted  posts 
in  church  and  state,  and  to  shed  the  light  of  genius 
and  science  over  their  own  and  future  ages.-f- 


*  Erasmue,  in  a  letter  to  hii 
fiiend  Vergaa,  lSi7,  peipe- 
trates  a  Gret^  pun  on  the 
clusic  name  of  Alcala,  inti- 
mating the  highest  opinion  of 
the  Btate  of  science  there.  "Qra- 
tulortibi,  ornatiBsimeadoleicens, 
gratulor  vestne  Hiapanim  ad 
priBtinam  eruditionis  laudem 
Teluti  postliminio  refloreBcenti. 
Gratuloc  Compluto,  quod  duo- 
nun  pneaulum  Francisci  et  Al- 
fi>nn  felidbus  auipiciig  ue  ef- 


florescit  orani  genere  rtudio- 
lum,  ut  jure  optimo  fr^nfXovnw 
(mpellare  posninuB.''  Epistoln ; 
ed.  1648,  p.  771. 

t  Quintanilla  is  for  pae«i^ 
the  sum  total  of  the  good  works 
of  these  worthies  of  Alcala  to 
the  credit  of  its  founder.  They 
might  aerre  as  a  makewright  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  his 
beatification.  Vida,  bb.  iii.  cap. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

WARS   AND    POLITICS   OP   ITALY. 
1308  — 151S. 

Tug  domestic  history  of  Spain,  after  Ferdioand's 
resumption  of  the  r^;ency,  contains  few  reraailcable 
eveats.  Its  foreign  relations  were  more  important. 
Those  with  Africa  have  been  already  noticed,  and  we 
must  now  turn  to  those  with  Italy  and  Nararre. 

The  possessioD  of  Naples  necessarily  brought  Fer- 
dinand withia  the  sphere  of  Italian  politics.  He 
showed  little  disposition,  however,  to  aviul  himsdf 
of  it  for  the  further  extension  of  his  conquests.  Gou- 
salvo,  indeed,  during  his  admiuietratioD,  meditated 
various  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
power  in  the  peninsula,  but  with  a  view  rather  to 
the  preservation  than  enlargement  of  his  present  ac- 
quisitions. After  the  treaty  with  Louis  XII.  even 
these  dengDS  were  abandoned,  and  the  Cathdic  mon- 
arch seemed  wholly  occupied  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  his  rising 
emtnre  in  Africa.* 

*  Quicaaidini,  let.  d'ltalia,  no,  1803. — Zurito,  tom.  vi.  1& 
tonkiii.  lUi.  v.  p.  257;  «d.Hil&-     vi.  cap.  mix.  etalib. 
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The  craving  appetite  of  Louia  XII,  on  the  other 
band,  sharpened  hj  the  loss  of  Naples,  sought  to 
iodemaify  itself  by  more  ample  acquisitions  in  the 
north.  As  far  back  as  1504,  he  had  arranged  a  jdan 
with  the  emperor  for  the  partition  of  the  continental 
possessions  of  Venice,  introducing  it  into  one  of  those 
abortive  treaties  at  Blois  for  the  marriage  of  bis 
daughter.*  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  Ferdinand  in  the  royal  interview  at 
Savona.  No  immediate  action  followed,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  latter  monarch,  vith  his 
usual  circumspection,  reserved  bis  decision  until 
he  should  be  more  clearly  satisfied  of  the  advantages 
to  himself,  t 

At  length  the  projected  partition  was  definitdy 
settled,  December  10th,  1208,  by  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Cambray,  between  Louis  XII.  and  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  in  which  the  pope.  King 
Ferdinand*  and  all  princes  who  had  any  claims  for 
spoliations  by  the  Venetians,  were  invited  to  take 
part.  The  share  of  the  spoil  assigned  to  the  Catho- 
lic monarch  was  the  five  Neapolitan  dties,  Trani, 
Brindisi,  Gallipoli,  Puligneno,  and  Otranto,  pledged 
to  Venice  for  considerable  sums  advanced  by  her 
during  the  late  war4  The  Spanish  court,  and,  not 
long  after,  Julius  II.  ratified  the  treaty,  although  it 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  avowed  purpose  of 

*  Dumont,  Cotpt  Diploma-  f  Guicdardiiii,  torn.  iv.  p.  78. 

ti^e,  torn.  iy.  P.  L  No.  30. —  %  PIuuhi  torn,  i,  lib.  ii.  p. 

Flunm,    Hilt,    de  Is  Dipttnn.  2S3. — Dumont,  Corps  Diidmoa- 

Fmaif.  torn.  i.  pp.  XBt,  283.  Uque,  torn.  iv.  Put  i.  No.  52. 
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the  pontiff,  to  chase  the  barbarians  from  Italy.  It 
was  his  bold  policy,  however,  to  make  use  of  them 
first  for  the  a^andizement  of  the  church,  and 
then  to  trust  to  his  augmented  strength  and  more 
favourable  t^portunities  for  eradicating  them  at- 
t(^etheT. 

Never  was  there  a  project  mor?  destitute  of  prio- 
ci[de  or  sound  policy.  Tliere  was  not  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  who  was  not  at  that  very  time 
in  close  alliance  with  the  state,  the  dismemberment 
of  which  be  was  plotting.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  it 
went  to  break  down  the  principal  harrier  on  which 
each  of  these  powers  could  rely  for  keeping  in  check 
the  overweening  ambition  of  its  neighbours,  and 
maintaining  the  balance  of  Italy.*  The  alarm  of 
Venice  was  quieted  for  a  time  by  assurances  from  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  that  the  league  was 
solely  directed  against  the  Turks,  accompanied  by 
the  most  hypocritical  professions  of  good  will,  and 
amicable  offers  to  the  republic.f 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  declares,  that  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  allies  to  support  the  pope  in  a 
crusade  against  the  infidel,  they  first  proposed  to  re- 
cover from  Venice  the  territories  of  which  she  had 
despoiled  the  churoh  and  other  powers,  to  the  mani- 
fest hindrance  of  these  pious  designs.     The  more 

*  This  argument,    used    by  +  Hiat.  de  la  Ltgue  de  Cam- 

Machiavelli  againat  Louib'b  nip-  bny,  torn,  i.  pp.  66,  67. — Alf. 

ture  with  Venice,  appliei  with  de  Ulloa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V.  fi>L 

more  or  leu  farce  to  all  the  other  36,    3  7- — Guicciar^ni,     Iitor. 

idliea.     Opere,  II  Pnncipe,  cap.  d'ltal.  torn.  iv.  p.  141. — Bembo, 

iii.  Iitor.  Viniz.  torn.  ii.  lib.  vii. 
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flagitious  the  meditated  enterprise,  the  deeper  was 
the  veil  of  hypocrisy  thrown  over  it  in  this  corrapt 
age.  The  true  reasons  for  the  confederacy  are  to  be 
found  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  German  diet> 
some  time  after,  by  the  French  minister  H^lian. 
*'  We,"  he  remarks,  after  enumerating  various  enor- 
mities of  the  republic,  "  we  wear  no  fine  purple ; 
feast  from  no  sumptuous  services  of  plate ;  have  no 
coffers  overflowing  with  gold.  We  are  barbarians* 
Surely,"  he  continues  in  another  place,  "if  it  is 
den^atory  to  princes  to  act  the  part  of  merchants, 
it  is  unbecoming  in  merchants  to  assume  the  state  of 
princes."*  This^  then,  was  the  true  key  to  the-  con- 
spiracy against  Venice ;  envy  of  ho*  superior  wealth 
and  magnificence,  hatred  engendered  by  her  too  ar- 
n^ant  bearing,  and  lastly  the  evil  eye  with  which 
kings  naturally  r^ard  the  movements  of  an  active, 
aspiring  republicf 

To  secure  the  cooperation  of  Florence,  the  Kings 

*  See  a  liberal  extisct  irom  Hilanese,  predicts,  (ep.  ccccx.) 

this  harangue,  ap.  Daiu,  Hirt.  and  Quicciardini,  a  Florentine^ 

de  Venioe,  torn.  lii.  liv.  xxiii.—  records  the  humiliation  of  Ve- 

Also  ap.  Du  Bos,  Hist,  de  la  wee.     (latoria,  lib.  iv.  p.  187.) 

Idgue  de  Gambray,  tom.  i.  p.  The  arrogance  of  the  nval  re- 

iiO,  et    seq. — The    old    poet  public  do^  not  escsfw  the  loti- 

Jeon  Marot  sums  up  the  sins  ideal  lash  of  Maehiavelli : 
of  the  republic  in  the  following         "  Sao  Marco,  impetuoso  ed 
verse :  importune, 

^.        ,    .  V  Credendoii  haver    sempre 

"  Autre  Dieu  n  ont  _que  1  or,  y  ^^^^^^  ^  *" 


c'est  leur  cr&nce." 


Nod    si  curd   di  rovinaie 


(£uvTes  de  Jean  et  Gement  ognuno ; 

Marot,  torn.  t.  p.  71.  Nd  ndde  come  la  potoua 

troppa 
+  See  the  uncUBguised  aatis-  Era  nodva." 

faction  with  whidi  Martyr,    a       Dell"  Asino  d'Oro,  eB|nt,  y. 
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of  France  and  Spain  agreed  to  withdraw  their  pro- 
tectioD  from  Pisa,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  mer< 
chant  princes  of  Venice  so  mercenary  and  base  as 
this  bartering  away  for  gold  the  ind^iendence  for 
which  this  little  repnbUc  had  been  so  n(ri>Iy  contend- 
ing for  more  than  fourteen  years.* 

Karly  in  April  1509>  Louis  XII.  crossed  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion. City  and  castle  fell  before  him ;  and  his  de- 
meanour to  the  vanquished,  over  whom  be  had  no 
rights  beyond  the  ordinary  ones  of  war,  was  that  of 
an  incensed  master  taking  vengeance  on  his  rebel- 
lious vassals.  In  revenge  for  his  detention  before 
Peschiera,  he  hung  the  Venetian  governor  and  his 
son  from  the  battlements.  Tliis  was  an  outrage 
on  the  laws  of  chivahy,  which,  howevn  hard  they 
bore  on  the  peasant,  respected  those  (£  high  de- 
gree. Louis's  rank,  and  his  heart  it  seems,  unhap- 
pily rused  him  equally  above  sympathy  with  either 
dass-t 

*  Marians,  Hirt.  lib.  xxix.  donment  of  her.  Thit  honour- 
cap.  XT. — Sdp.  Ammirato,  la-  able  traniaction  reiulted  in  the 
tor.  Fiorentine,  torn.  iiL  lib.  payment  of  the  rmectire  a- 
xxviii.  p.  286. — Pet,  Martyr,  mounts  to  the  ro^  jobbera ; 
Opui  Epbt.  ep.  ccccxsiii.  the   50,000   excess  of  Louis's 

LouJB  XII.  was  in  alliance  portion  being  kept  a  profound 

with  Florence,  but  insisted  on  secret  Scorn  Ferdinand,  who  was 

100,000  ducats  as  the  price  of  made  to  believe  by  the  parties, 

his  acquiescence  in  her  recovery  that  his  ally  received  only  a 

of  Pisa.     Ferdinand,  or  rather  like  sum  with  himself.     Guio- 

his  general  Gonsalvo  de  Cordo-  cianlini,  1st.  d'ltal.  torn.  iv.  pp. 

va,  had  taken  Pisa  under  his  78.  80.  Ifi6,  157. 

protection,  and  the  king  insisted  +  H^.    du  Chev.  Bayvd, 

on  $0,000  ducats  for  his  aben-  chap.  xxx.  —  M6m.  de  Fleu- 
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Oa  the  14th  of  May  1509,  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Agnadel,  which  broke  the  power  of  Venice, 
and  at  once  decided  the  &te  of  the  war.*  Ferdi- 
nand bad  contributed  nothing  to  these  operations, 
except  by  his  diversion  on  the  side  of  Naples,  where 
he  possessed  himself  without  difficulty  of  the  cities 
allotted  to  his  share.  They  were  the  cheapest,  and, 
if  not  the  most  valuable,  were  the  most  permanent 
acquisitions  of  the  war,  being  reincorporated  in  the 
monarchy  of  Naples. 

Then  fdlowed  the  memorable  decree  iy  which 
Venice  released  her  continental  provinces  from  their 
alliance,  authorizing  them  to  provide  in  any  way 
they  could  for  their  safety  *,  a  measure  which,  whe- 
ther originating  in  panic  or  policy,  was  perfectly 
consonant  with  the  latter.f    The  confederates,  who 


ange,  chap.  viiL— ^uicdaidini, 
torn.  ir.  p.  183. 

Jean  Marot  describei  the  exe- 
cution in  the  foUowing  cool  and 
■umroary  style : 

"  Ce  chaBtelain  de  )k,  aussi 
le  ca[ntune. 
Pour  la  deniuonet  teaponse 

Tilaine 
Qu'ils  firent  su   h£rault, 
furent  piu  et  unglez, . 
Puis  derant  tout  le  monde 
penduB  et  estiBnglez." 
(EuTTCB,  torn.  T.  p.  128. 
*  The  iiilleBt  account,   pro- 
bably, of  the  action,  is  in  the 
Voyage  de  Venise  of  Jean  Ma- 
rot.    ((Euvres,  torn.  v.  pp.  124 
— 139.)  This  pioneer  of  French 
long,  since  eclipsed  by  his  more 
polished  son,  accompanied  his 


master  Louis  XII.  in  the  Italian 
expedition  as  his  poet  chroni- 
cler; and  the  subject  has  elicit- 
ed occaiionaily  some  sparks  of 
poetic  fire,  thoudi  struck  out 
with  a  rude  hand.  The  poem 
is  so  conscientious  in  its  &cts 
and  dates,  that  it  is  commended 
by  a  French  critic  as  the  meet 
exact  record  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. Ibid.  Kemarques,  p. 
16;  ed.  1731. 

t  Foreign  historians  impute 
this  measure  to  the  former  mo- 
tive, the  Venetians  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  cool  and  deliberate 
conduct  of  this  government, 
&om  which  all  passion,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Abb^  Du 
Bob,  seems  to  have  been  banish- 
ed, may  authorize  our  acquie»- 
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had  remaioed  united  doriag  the  chase,  soon  quar- 
relled orer  the  division  of  the  spoiL  Ancieat  je^ 
lousiea  revived.  The  republic,  with  cool  and  con- 
summate diplomacy',  availed  herself  of  this  state  of 
feeling. 

'  Pope  Julius,  who  had  gained  all  he  proposed,  and 
was  .satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of  Venice,  now  ^t 
all  his  former  antipathies  and  distrust  of  the  French 
return  in  fiill  force.  The  rising  flame  was  dili- 
gently fanned  by  the  artful  emissaries  of  the  repul>- 
lic,  who  at  length  effected  a  reconciliation  on  bee  he- 
half  wiUi  the  haughty  pontiff.  The  latter,  having 
taken  this  direction,  went  forward  in  it  with  his 
usual  impetuosity.  He  jdanned  a  new  coalition  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  calling  on  the  other 
allies  to  take  part  in  it.  Louis  retaliated  by  sum* 
moniog  a  council  to  inquire  into  the  pope's  conduct, 
and  by  marching  hb  troops  into  the  territories  of  the 
church.* 

May  21st,  1511.  The  advance  of  the  French, 
who  had  now  got  possession  of  Bologna,  alarmed 
Ferdinand.  He  had  secured  the  objects  for  which 
he  had  entered  into  the  war,  and  was  loath  to  be  di- 
verted from  enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested 
nearer  home.     "I  know  not,"  writes  Peter  Martyr 

cence   in  the    Btatement    most  viL — Pet.  Martyr,  Opu§  Ejnit. 

flattering  to  the  national  vanity,  ep.  cccczvi.— Guicoardini,  torn. 

See  the  disciuaioa  ap.  Hist,  de  It,   pp.  ]78,    ITU.   190,    191; 

la  Ligue de  Ctunbray, p.  lS6,et  tDin.    v.    pp.    71.    62—86. — 

teq.  4th  ed.  Bembo,  Istor.  Viniz.  lib.  to.  ix. 

*  Bemaldez,  MS.  cap.  ccxxi.  x. 
— Memoires  de  Fleurange,  vhaf. 
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at  this  time,  "  what  the  king  will  decide  oa.  He 
IB  intent  on  following  up  his  Airican  conquests.  He 
^Is  natural  reluctance  at  breaking  with  his  French 
ally :  but  I  do  not  well  see  how  he  can  avoid  sup- 
porting the  pope  and  the  church,  not  only  as  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  of  freedom  ;  for  if  the  French 
get  possession  of  Rome>  the  liberties  of  all  Itsiy  and 
of  every  state  in  Europe  are  in  peril"  • 

The  Catholic  king  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  sent 
repeated  and  earnest  remonitrances  to  Louis  XII. 
against  his  agressions  on  the  church,  btseeching 
him  not  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and 
his  own  pious  purpose,  more  particularly,  of  spread- 
ing the  banners  of  the  Cross  over  the  infidel  r^ons 
of  Africa.  The  very  sweet  and  fraternal  tone  of 
these  communications  filled  the  King  of  France,  says 
Guicciardini,  with  much  distrust  of  bis  royal  bro- 
ther ;  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  in  allusion  to  the 
great  preparations  the  latter  was  making  by  sea  and 
land,  "  I  am  the  Saracen  agamst  whom  tbey  are 
directed."  t 

*  OpuB  EpiBt.  ep.  cccclxvL —  himdred  lances  wllich  he  fur- 
Mem,  de  Bayard,  chap.  xlvi.  —  nished  the  pope  in  advance  for 
M^m,  de  Fleurange,  diap.  zxvi.  tiiia  puipose.  (Opere  di  Ma- 
— Bemaldez,  MS.  cap.  ccxzv.  chiavelli,  Lett.  Famigl.  No.  viii. 

+  lator.  d'ltalia,  lib,  ix.   p.  ed.  Oenora,   1798.)     He  does 

135.  —  Carbajal,    Analea,  MS.  not  seem  to  understand    that 

aiiol^ll. — Bernaldez, MS. cap.  theae  lancee  were  part  of  the 

ccxxv. — p.  Martyr,  eadem  epirt.  Berrioes  due  for  the  fief  of  Na- 

Machiavelli's  friend  Vettori,  pies.     The  letter,  above  quoted, 

ia  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  of  Martyr,   a  more  competent 

the  Catholic  king  as  the  princi-  and     unsuspicious     authority, 

pal  author  of  the  new  coalition  shows  Ferdinand's  sincere  aver- 

against  France,  and  notices  three  don  to  a  rupture  Wth  Louii  at 
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To  secure  Ferdiaand  more  to  his  interests,  the 
pope  granted  hini  the  investiturej  so  long  withheld, 
of  Naples,  on  the  same  easy  terms  that  it  was  for- 
merly held  hj  the  Aragonese  line.  His  holiness  fur- 
ther released  him  from  the  obligation  of  bis  marriage 
treaty,  by  which  the  moiety  of  Naples  was  to  revert 
to  the  French  crown  in  case  of  Germaine's  dying 
without  issue.  This  dispensing  power  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  so  convenient  for  princes  in 
their  good  graces,  is  undoubtedly  the  severest  tax 
ever  levied  by  superstition  on  human  reason.* 

On  the  4th  of  October  lAll,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Julius  II,  Ferdinand,  and  Venice, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  protecting  the  church, — 
in  other  words,  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.f 


the  preflent  juncture;  and  & 
■ubsequent  pauage  of  the  same 
epUtle  ahowB  him  too  mueh  in 
eameat  in  his  diwutuives^  to  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  inaincerity. 
"  Quo  gperet  eTolatunim  ejus 
animam,  ut  mitihuB  verbie  ip- 
Bum,  K^;inam  ejui  uxorem,  ut 
conBiliarios  oimiea  Cahanillaa 
alloquatur,  ut  oguit  apud  regem 
■uum  de  pace,  dat  In  frequenti- 
bui  mandatis."  P.  Martyr, 
Opus  Epiit.  ubi  lupra. —  See 
further,  ep.  ccccliv. 

•  Pet.  Martyr,  Opu*  EpUt. 
ep.  ccccxli. — Mariana,  toni.  li. 
lib.  xxix.  cap.  tht. — P.  Jovius, 
Vitw  Illurtr,  Viroram,  p.  16*; 
«d.  Baul.  U7B.— Sandoval, 
Hirt.de  Carlos  V.  torn,  i  p.  18. 

The  act  of  mveatiture  was 
dated  July  3,  1£10.    In  the 


following  August,  the  pontiff 
remitted  the  feudal  serrices  for 
the  annual  tribute  of  a  whita 
palfrey,  and  the  aid  of  SOO 
lances  when  the  estates  of  the 
church  should  be  invaded.  (Zu- 
rita,  torn.  vi.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xi.) 
The  pope  had  hitherto  leAised 
the  investiture,  except  on  the 
moat  exorbitant  terms;  which 
BO  much  di^uated  Ferdinand, 
that  he  passed  hy  Oatia  on  his 
return  from  Naples  without  - 
condeacending  to  meet  hia  holi- 
ness, who  was  waiting  there  for 
a  personal  interview  with  him. 
P.  Martyr,  ep.  cccliiL — Quic- 
ciardini,  torn.  iv.  p.  73. 

f  Quicciordini,  tom.  v.  lib.  x. 
p.  207. — Mariana,  tom.  ii.  lib. 
XXX.  c.  T. —  Ryroer's  F<Bdeia, 
tom.  xiii.  pp.  305—308. 
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From  the  pious  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted,  it 
was  called  the  Holy  League.  The  quota  to  be  fur- 
nished hy  the  King  of  Aragon  was  ISOO  heavj, 
1000  light  cavalry.  10,000  foot,  and  a  squadron  of 
eleven  galleys,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Venetian 
fleet.  The  combined  forces  were  to  be  placed  under 
the  f»mmand  of  Hugo  de  Cardona,  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, a  person  of  polished  and  engaging  address,  but 
without  the  resolution  or  experience  requisite  to 
military  success.  The  rough  old  pope  sarcastically 
nicknamed  him  "Lady  Cardona."  It  was  an  ap- 
pCHUtment  that  would  certainly  have  never  been 
made  by  Queen  Isabella.  Indeed,  the  favour  shown 
this  nobleman  on  this  and  other  occasions  was  so 
mudi  beyond  his  deserts,  as  to  raise  a  suspidon  in 
many,  that  he  was  more  neariy  allied  by  Uood  to 
Ferdinand  than  usually  imagined.* 

Early  in  ISIS,  France,  by  great  exertions  and 
without  a  OD^  confederate  out  of  Italy,  save  the 
false  and  fluctuating  emperor,  got  an  army  into  the 
field  supeiior  to  that  of  the  allies  in  point  of  num- 

*  Guicciardini,  lEtoria,  torn,  molti  dicono,  che  ms  tuofigliQ,  e 

Y.  lib.!.  p.20S. — Bembo,  lator.  <Ae  Mia  tn  pen»iero  Uueiatio 

Viniz.  bnn.  ii.  lib.  xiL — Mori-  Re  di  Napoli."     Opere  di  Ma- 

sna,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xzx.  cap.  v.  chiavelli,  Lett,  dl  16   Hag^o, 

xIt. — Pet.  Martyr,  Opui  EpiL  1014. 

ep.  cccdzxxuL  According    to    Aleion,    the 

Vettori,  it  Beenu,  gave  ere-  kii^  would  have  appointed  Na- 

dence  to  the  same  suggestion,  varroto  the  poatof  cominander- 

"  Spe^na  ha  sempre  amato  assai  in-chief,  had  not  his  low  birth 

ijueito  suo  Vicere,  e  per  emre  disqualified  him  for  it   in  the 

che  abbia  &tto  non  Vha  gssti-  eyea  of  the    allies.     Anal,    de 

gabi,  Qia  inu  presto  tatto  piu  Narana,  torn.  t.  lib.  xxxv.  c. 

grande,  e  a  puo  pensare,  come  xii. 
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bers,  and  still  more  so  in  the  character  of  its  com- 
mander. This  was  Gaston  de  Foix,  Doke  de  Ne- 
mours, aod  brother  of  the  Queen  of  An^n.  Though 
a  boj  in  years,  for  he  was  but  twenty-two,  he  was 
ripe  in  understaDdiog.  and  possessed  consummate 
military  talents.  He  introduced  a  severer  discipline 
into  his  array,  and  an  entirely  new  system  of  tactics. 
He  looked  forward  to  his  results  with  stem  indiffer- 
ence to  the  raeans  by  which  they  were  to  be  eflFect- 
ed.  He  disr^arded  the  difficulties  of  the  roads, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  which  had  hither- 
to put  a  check  on  military  operations.  Through 
the  midst  of  frightful  morasses,  or  in  the  depth  of 
winter  snows,  he  performed  his  marches  with  a  cele- 
rity unknown  in  the  warfare  of  that  age.  Aftor 
leaving  Milan,  in  less  than  a  fortnif^t  be  relieved 
Bol<^a,  then  besieged  by  the  lUlies,  Feb.  5th,  made 
a  countermarch  on  Brescia,  defeated  a  detachment 
by  the  way,  and  the  whole  Venetian  army  und»  its 
walls,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  latter  cTent  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  place  by  storm.  After  a  few 
weeks'  dissipation  of  the  carnival,  he  again  put  him- 
self in  motion,  and  descending  on  Ravenna  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  allied  army  to  a  decisive  action  under 
its  waUs.  Ferdinand,  well  understanding  the  pecu- 
Uar  characters  of  the  French  and  Spanish  soldier, 
had  cautioned  his  general  to  adopt  the  Fabian  policy 
of  Gonsalvo,  and  avoid  a  close  encounter  as  long  as 
possible.* 
*  Bernaldez,  MS.  cap.  ccxxx.  ccxxzi. — QuiccUniini,  lit  dltaL 
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April  nth,  151S.  This  battle,  fought  with  the 
greatest  nnmbers,  was  also  the  most  murderous  which 
had  stdioed  the  fair  soil  of  Italy  for  a  centaiy.  No 
less  than  eighteeu  or  twenty  thousand,  according  to 
authentic  accounts,  fell  in  it,  comprehending  the  best 
blood  of  France  and  Italy.*  The  viceroy  Cardona 
went  off  somewhat  too  early  for  his  reputation  ;  but 
the  Spanish  infantry  under  the  Count  Pedro  Navarro 
behaved  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  school  of  Gonsalvo. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  day  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  in  a  position  which  sheltered  them  from  the 
deadly  artillery  of  Eate,  then  the  best  mounted  and 
best  served  of  any  in  Europe.  When  at  length,  as 
the  tide  of  battle  was  going  against  them,  th^y  vrere 
brought  into  the  field,  Navarro  led  them  at  once 
against  a  deep  column  of  landsknechts,  who,  armed 
with  the  loi^  German  pike,  were  bearing  down  all 
before  them.  The  Spaniards  received  the  shock  of 
this  formidable  weapon  on  the  mailed  panoply  with 
which  their  bodies  were  covered,  and,  dexterously 
gliding  into  the  hostile  ranks,  contrived  with  their 
short  swords  to  do  such  execution  on  the  enemy, 

torn.  T.  lib.  X.  pp.  260— S7S.  poet)  predicts  the  glories  of  the 

— ^P.   JoTiiu,   Vita  LeoniB  X.  house  of  Este. 

lib.  ii.  n>-  37>  98  . —  M^m.  du  "  Nuoteranno  i  destrier  fino 

Cher.  Bayoid,  chap,  xlviu.  —  alia  pancia 

JHim,  de  Fleuiunge,  chap,  xxvi  Nel  sangue  uman  per  tutta 

— xxviii.  la  campagna ; 

Ch'  a  seppdlire  il  popol 

*    Ariosto     introduces    the  reiri  manco 

bloody  rout  of  RaTenna  among  Tedeaco,     lepano,    Greco, 

the  virions  of  Melissa ;  in  which  Italo  e  Franco." 

the  courtly  prophetess  (or  nther  Oilmido  Furioso,  Canto  iii.  st.  jlS. 
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naprotected  except  by  corslets  in  front,  and  inca- 
pable of  availing  themselves  of  their  long  weapon, 
that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  totally 
discomfited.  It  was  repeating  the  experiment  more 
than  once  made  during  these  wars,  but  never  on  so 
great  a  scale,  and  It  fully  established  the  superiority 
of  the  Spanish  arms.* 

The  Italian  infantry,  which  had  fallen  back  before 
the  landsknechts,  now  rallied  under  cover  of  the 
Spanish  charge;  until  at  length  the  overwhelming 
clouds  of  French  gendarmerie,  headed  by  Ives  d'A- 
l^re,  who  lost  his  own  life  in  the  m6l6e,  compelled 
the  allies  to  give  ground.  The  retreat  of  the  Span- 
iards, however,  was  conducted  with  admirable  order, 
and  they  preserved  their  ranks  unbroken,  as  they  re- 
peatedly turned  to  drive  back  the  tide  of  pursuit. 
At  this  crisis,  Gaston  de  Foix,  flushed  with  success, 
was  so  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  this  valiant  corps 
going  off  in  so  cool  and  orderly  a  manner  from  the 
field,  that  he  made  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head 
of  bis  chivalry,  in  hopes  of  breaking  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  wounded  horse  fell  under  him.  It  was 
in  vain  hb  followers  called  out,  "  It  is  our  viceroy, 

*  Brantdme,  Viei  dea  Horn-  Machi&Telli  does  jiuticeto  the 

mes  Illuat.  Disc.  vi.  —  Quicciar-  gallantry  of  thii  valiant  corps, 

dini,  torn.  t.  lib.  z.  pp.  390  —  whose  conduct  on  thii  occuion 

305.  —  Bemaldez,    MS.    cap.  furnishet  him  nith  a  pertinent 

ccxxxi.  ccxxxiii — Mem.deBa-  ilitiitration,   in   ettimating  the 

yard,  chap.  liv. — M^m.  de  Bel-  comparative  value  of  the  Spa- 

Uy,  torn.  xviL  p.  2S1.  —  Mem.  nishj  or  rather  Roman  amu,  and 

de  Flemange,  chap.  xzix.  xsx.  the   German.     Opere,  tom.    iv. 

—  B«mbo,  Istor.  Viniz.  torn.  ii.  Dell'  Arte  della  Gueira,  lib.  it 

lib.  xii.  p-  67;  ed.  Genova,  I79S. 
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the  brother  of  your  queea!"  The  words  had  do 
charm  ibr  a  Spanish  ear,  and  he  was  despatched 
with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  He  received  fourteen 
or  fifteen  in  the  face ;  good  proof,  says  the  loyal  ser-^ 
viteur,  "  that  the  gentle  prince  had  never  turned  his 
back."* 

There  are  few  instances  in  history,  if  indeed  there 
be  any,  of  so  brief,  and  at  the  game  time  eo  briUiant  a 
military  career,  as  that  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  and  it 
well  entitled  him  to  the  epithet  his  countrymen  gave 
him,  of  the  "  Thunderbolt  of  Italy."!  ^^  ^^  ^°^ 
merely  given  extraordinary  promise,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  months  had  achieved  such  results  as 
might  well  make  the  greatest  powers  of  the  Penin- 
sula tremble  for  their  possessions.  His  precocious 
mihtaiy  talents,  the  early  age  at  which  he  assumed 
the  command  of  armies,  as  well  as  many  peculiari- 
ties of  his  discipUne  and  tactics,  surest  some  re- 
semblance to  the  banning  of  Napoleon's  career. 

Unhappily,  his  brilhant  fame  b  sullied  by  a  reck- 
lessness of  human  life,  the  more  odious  in  one  too 

*  Mem.  du  Chev.  Bayard,  dem,  in  Siamondi,  (Rep.  ItaL 

diap.  liv. — OuictnardiDi,  torn.  v.  torn.  xiT.  chap,  di.)  an  author 

lib.  %.  pp.  306  —  309.  —  Pet.  who  has  the  nue  merit  of  com- 

Af  aityr,  ep.  cccclxxXiiL — Bran-  tuning    profound    philow^hical 

tdme,  Hommes  lUustrea,  diac,  anBlysia    with    the    supOTfidal 

xxiv.  and  pictureaque  graces  of  nar- 

The  beat,  that  is,  the  moat  lative. 
perspicuouB  and  animated  de- 
scription of  the  fight  of  Raven-  t  "  Le  fbudie  de  I'ltalie." 

ua,  among  contemporary  writ-  (Gdllard,  torn.  iv.  p.  391.)  — 

era,  will  be  found  in  Guicdar-  light  authority,  I  acknowledge, 

dini,  (loc.  dt.) ;  among  the  mo-  even  for  a  lobriquel. 
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young  to  be  steeled  by  fbrniliarity  with  the  iron 
trade  to  which  he  was  devoted.  It  may  be  fur, 
however,  to  chai^  this  on  the  age  rather  than  on 
the  individual,  for  surely  never  was  there  one  dia- 
racterized  by  greater  brutality  and  more  unsparing 
ferocity  in  its  wars.*  So  little  had  the  progress  of 
civilization  done  for  humanity.  It  is  not  until  a  re- 
cent period,  that  a  more  generous  spirit  has  operat- 
ed ;  that  a  fellow  creature  has  been  understood  not  to 
forfeit  bis  rights  as  a  man,  because  he  is  an  enemy  ; 
that  conventional  laws  have  been  established,  tending 
greatly  to  mitigate  the  evib  of  a  condition  which, 
with  every  alleviation,  is  one  of  unspeakable  misery ; 
and  that  those  who  hold  the  destinies  of  nations  in 
their  hands  have  been  made  to  feet,  that  there  is  less 
true  glory,  and  far  less  profit,  to  be  derived  from  war, 
than  from  the  wise  prevention  of  it. 
'  The  defeat  at  Ravenna  stnu^  a  panic  into  the 
confederates.    The  stout  heart  of  JuUus  II.  falter- 

*  One  example  ma^r  suffice,  caTem  and  get  on  fire.     Out  of 

occurring  in  the    war    of  the  the  whole  number  of  fuptivea 

League,  in  ISIO.    WhenVicen-  only  one  escaped  with  life ;  and 

za  was  taken  by  the  Imperial-  the  blackened  and  convulsed  ap- 

ists,  a  number  of  the  inhabit^  peaiance  of  the  bodies  showed 

ants,  amounting  to  one,  or,  ac-  too  plainly  the  cruel  agonies  of 

cording  to   some  accounts,  six  suffocation.    (M^m.  de  Bayard, 

thousand,    took    refuge     in    a  chap.  si. — P.  Bembo,  Istor.Vi- 

neighbouring  grotto,  with  th«r  niz.  torn.  iL  lib.  x.)     Bayaid 

wives    and    children,    compro-  executed  two  of  the  authors  of 

bending  many  of  the  principal  this  diabolical  act  on  the  spot. 

families  of  the  place.    A  JVench  But   the    "  chevalier   sans   re- 

officer,  detecting  their  retreat,  proche"   was  an   exception  to, 

caused  a  heap  of  iaggots  to  be  rather  than  an  example  of,  the 

piled  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  age. 
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ed,  and  it  required  all  the  assurancea  of  the  Spanish 
and  Venetian  ministers  to  keep  him  staunch  to  his 
purpose.  King  Ferdinand  issued  orders  to  the  Great 
Captain  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  taking  the 
command  of  forces  to  be  instantly  raised  for  Naples. 
There  could  be  no  better  proof  of  the  rojal  conster- 
nation.* 

The  victory  of  Ravenna,  however,  was  more  fotal 
to  the  French  than  to  their  foes.  The  uninterrupt- 
ed successes  of  a  commander  are  so  far  unfortunate, 
that  they  incline  his  followers,  by  the  brilliant  illu- 
sion  they  throw  around  his  name,  to  rely  less  on  their 
own  resources  than  on  him  whom  they  have  hither- 
to found  invincible ;  and  thus  subject  their  own  des- 
tiny to  .all  the  casualties  which  attach  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  single  individuaL  The  death  of  Gasbm  de  Foix 
seemed  to  dissolve  the  only  bond  which  hdd  the 
French  together.  The  oflkers  became  divided,  the 
soldiers  disheartened,  and  with  the  loss  of  their 
young  hero  lost  all  interest  in  the  service.  The 
allies,  advised  of  this  disorderly  state  of  the  army, 
recovered  confidence  and  renewed  their  exertions. 
Through  Ferdinand's  influence  over  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  the  latter  had  been 
induced  openly  to  join  the  league  in  the  beginning 

*  Guicdiardini,  iom.  t.  lib.  x.  P.  Joviui,  Vita  Gonralvi,  lib.  iii. 

pp.  310  —  918.  Sii,  323.  —  p.  288.— Carbajal,  An^es,  MS. 

Chronica  del  Gran  Cap.  lib.  ilL  ano  1512.    See  also  LetL  di 

cap.  yiL  —  Mariana,  HisL  de  Vettori,  Maggio  16,  lfil4,  ap. 

Eap.  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxx.  c.  ix.  —  Opere  di  Machiavelli. 
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of  the  present  year.*  The  Catholic  kiog  h&d  the 
address,  moreover,  just  before  the  battle,  to  detach 
the  emperor  from  France,  by  effecting  a  truce  be- 
tween him  and  Venicct"  The  French,  now  me- 
naced and  pressed  on  every  side,  began  their  re- 
treat under  the  brave  La  Police ;  and  to  such  an 
impotent  state  were  they  reduced,  that  in  less  than 
three  months  after  the  fatal  victory,  June  S8th,  they 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  having  abandoned  not 
only  their  recent,  but  all  their  conquests  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  I 

The  same  i-esults  now  took  place  as  in  the  late 
war  against  Venice.  The  confederates  quarrelled 
over  the  division  of  the  spoiL  The  republic,  with 
the  largest  claims,  obtained  the  least  concessions. 
She  felt  that  she  was  to  be  made  to  descend  to  an  in- 
ferior rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Ferdinand  earn- 
estly remonstrated  with  the  pope,  and  subsequently, 
by  means  of  his  Venetian  minister,  with  Maximilian, 
on  this  mistaken  policy.  {     But  the  indifference  of 

*  Dumont,  Corpt  Diplomat  could   not  escape  the  trickuh 

torn.  IT.  p.  137.  spirit  of  the  age. 

He  had  become  a  party  to  it  t  Guicciardini,  torn.  t.  lib.  z. 

aa  eorlj  os  Nov.  17th,  of  the  p.  320. 

preceding  year ;  he  deferred  ita  f  M^m.    du   Chev.  Bayard, 

publication,  however,  until   he  chap.  Iv.— M6m.  de  Fleurange, 

had    received  the   last  inatal-  chap.  xxxi.—FeiTeraa,  tarn.  viiL 

ment  of  a  nibsidy   that  Louk  pp.   S80,  381.  —  Ouicciardini, 

XTI.  naa  to  pay  him  for  the  torn.  t.  lib.  x.  pp.  335,  336. — 

maintenance  of  peace.    (Rymer,  Zurita,  torn.  vi.  lib,  x.  cap.  xx. 

Fiedera,  torn.  xiii.  pp.  81 1  —  §  Zurita,  torn,  vi  lib.  x.  c^. 

323. — Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran-  x]iv.  —  xlviii.  —  Guicciardini, 

fua,  tom.  xr.  p.  385.)     Even  torn,  vi  lib.  xi.  p.  5Si. 

the  chivalioiu  Harry  the  Eighth  Martyr  r^rts  a  conversation 
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the  one,  aod  the  cupidity  of  the  other,  were  closed 
against  ailment.  The  result  was  precisely  what 
the  prudent  monarch  foresaw.  Venice  was  driven 
into  the  arms  of  her  perfidious  ancient  ally,  and  oo 
March  23rd,  IAI3,  a  definitive  treaty  was  arranged 
with  France  for  their  mutual  defence.*  Thus  the 
most  efficient  member  was  alienated  from  the  confe- 
deracy. All  the  recent  advantages  of  the  allies  were 
compromised.  New  combinations  were  to  be  form- 
ed, and  new  and  interminable  prospects  of  hosti- 
lity opened. 

Ferdinand,  relieved  from  immediate  apprehensions 
of  the  French,  took  comparatively  little  interest  in 
Italian  politics.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with 
settling  his  conquests  in  Navarre.  The  army,  in- 
deed, under  Cardona,  still  kept  the  field  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  The  viceroy,  after  reestablishing  the  Me- 
dici in  Florence,  remained  inactive.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  again  mustered  in  force,  and 
crossing  the  mountains  encountered  the  Swiss  in  a 
bloody  battle  at  Novara,  June  6th,  1513,  where  the 
former  were  entirely  routed.  Cardona,  then  rousing 
from  his  lethargy,  traversed  the  Milanese  without 
opposition,  laying  waste  the  andent  territories  of 
Venice,  burning  the  palaces  and  pleasure-houses  of 
its  lordly  inhabitants  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  and  approaching  so  near  to  the  "  Queen  of 

that  he  had  with  the  Venetian  ■  Dumont,  Corps  Diploma- 
minirteT  in  Spain,  touching  this  tique,  torn.  iv.  part  i.  No.  86. 
buBinese.    Opus  EpisU  ep.  dxx. 
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Adriatic,"  as  to  throw  a  few  impotent  balls  into  the 
the  monastery  of  San  Secondo. 

The  indignation  of  the  VenetiaDs  and  of  Alviano, 
the  same  general  who  had  fought  so  gallantly  under 
Gonsalvo  at  the  Oari^iaoo,  Oct.  7th,  hurried  them 
into  an  engagement  with  the  allies  near  La  Motta,  at 
two  mites'  distance  from  Vicenza.  Cardona,  loaded 
with  booty  and  entangled  among  the  mountain  passes, 
was  assailed  under  every  disadvantage.  The  Grennaa 
allies  gave  way  before  the  impetuous  charge  of  Alvia- 
no ;  but  the  Spanish  infantry  stood  its  ground  unsha- 
ken, and  by  extraordinaiy  discipline  and  valour  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  More 
than  4000  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  field ;  and 
a  laige  number  of  prisoners,  including  many  of  rank, 
with  all  the  ba^age  and  artilleiy,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.* 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1513;  the  French 
driven  again  beyond  the  mountains ;  Venice  cooped 
up  within  her  sea-^rt  fastnesses,  and  compelled  to  en- 
rol her  artisans  and  oimmon  labourers  in  her  defence, 

*  Guicciardini,  torn.  vi.  lib.  xL  mui^  beloved  by  the  Boldieiy, 

pp.  101  —  138. — Peter  Mar-  that  they  refused  to  be  separated 

tyr.  Opus  EpuL  ep.  Dxxiii.  —  from  his  remains,  which  were 

Mariana,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  borne  at  the  head  of  tiie  army 

xxi.  - —  Memoireo  de  Fleunuige,  &r  some  weeks  ailer  his  death, 

chap.  xxxtL  xxxvil  —  Also  an  They  were  finally  laid  in  the 

original  letter  of  King  Ferdinand  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Venice; 

to  Archbishop  Deza,  ap.  Bemal-  and  the  senate,  with  more  gra- 

dez,  MS.  cap.  ccxlii.  titude  tHan  is  usually  conceded 

Atviano   died   a   litUe.  more  to  republics,  settled  an  bonour- 

than  a  year  after  this  defeat,  at  able  pension  on  hia  family. 
sixty  years  of  age.     He  was  so 
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— but  still  Strong  in  resources,  above  all,  in  the  i»trt- 
otism  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  her  people.* 


•  Dam,  HiaLdeVeni8e,toin. 
iiL  pp.615,  616;  Sndedit. 

Count  Daru  has  supplied  the 
deaideratum  bo  long  standing,  of 
s  full,  authentic  history  of  a  «tate 
whose  institutions  were  the  sd- 
iniretion  of  earHer  times,  and 
^OK  long  stability  and  success 
make  them  deservedly  an  abject 
of  curiosity  and  interest  to  out 
own.  The  style  of  the  work,  at 
once  lirely  and  condensed,  is 
not  that  beat  suited  to  historic 
writing,  being  of  the  piquant, 
epigrammatic  kind  much  affect- 
ed by  French  writers.  The  sub- 
ject, too,  of  the  TeTolutions  of 
empire,  does  not  afTord  room  for 
the  dramatic  interest  attaching 
to  woria  which  admit  of  more 
extended  biograjAical  develope- 
ment.  Abundant  interest  will 
be  found,  howerer,  in  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  has  disen- 


tangled the  tortuous  politics  c^- 
the  republic  ;  in  the  acute  and 
always  senuble  reflections  with 
vdiich  he  clothes  the  dry  skele- 
ton of  &ct ;  and  in  the  novel 
stores  of  information  he  has 
opened.  The  fordgn  policy  of 
Venice  exdted  too  much  inte- 
rest among  friends  and  enemies 
in  the  day  of  her  glory,  not  to 
occupy  the  pens  of  the  most  in- 
telligent writers.  But  no  Italian 
chronicler,  not  even  one  intrust- 
ed with  the  office  by  the  govern- 
ment itself,  has  been  able  to  ex- 
hibit the  interior  workings  of  the 
complicated  machinery  so  satis- 
factorily as  Mons.  Dam  has  done, 
with  the  aid  of  those  volumin- 
ous state  papers,  which  were  as 
jealously  guarded  from  inspec- 
tion, until  the  down&ll  of^the 
republic,  as  the  records  of  the 
Spanish  inquintion. 
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CONQUEST   OF  NAVARRE. 


While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  winning  barren 
laurels  on  the  fields  of  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  was 
making  a  most  important  acquisition  of  territory 
nearer  home.  The  reader  has  already  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  bloody 
sceptre  of  Navarre,  in  1479,  passed  from  the  hands  of 
Eleanor,  Ferdinand's  sister,  after  a  reign  of  a  few 
brief  days,  into  those  of  her  grandson  Phcehus.  A 
fatal  destiny  hung  over  the  house  of  Foix  ;  and  the 
latter  prince  lived  to  enjoy  his  crown  only  four  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  sbter  Catharine,  in 
1483. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, so  attentive  to  enlarge  their  empire  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  geographical  limits  which  nature  seem- 
ed to  have  assigned  it,  would  lose  the  opportunity 
now  presented  of  incorporating  into  it  the  hitherto 
independent  kingdom  of  Navarre,  by  the  marriage 
of  their  own  heir  with  its  sovereign,  AH  their  ef- 
forts, however,  were  frustrated  by  the  queen  mother 
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Magdaleioe,  sister  of  Louis  XI,  who,  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  nation  to  her  prejudices,  evaded  the 
proposed  match  under  riuious  pretexts,  and  in  the 
end  effected  an  union  between  her  daughter  and  a 
French  noble,  Jean  d'Albret,  heir  to  considerable 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nararre.  This  was 
a  most  fatal  error.  The  independence  of  Navarre 
had  hitherto  been  maintained  less  through  its  own 
strength  than  the  weakness  of  its  neighbours ;  but 
now  that  the  petty  states  around  her  had  been  ab- 
sorbed into  two  great  and  powerful  monarchies,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  feeble  a  barrier  would 
be  longer  respected,  or  that  it  would  not  be  swept 
away  in  the  first  collision  of  those  formidable  forces. 
But,  although  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  must 
be  lost,  the  princes  of  Navarre  might  yet  maintain 
their  station  by  a  union  with  the  reigning  family 
of  France  or  Spain.  By  the  present  connexion  with 
a  mere  private  individual  they  lost  both  the  one  and 
the  other.* 

Still  the  most  friendly  relations  subsisted  between 
the  Catholic  king  and  his  niece,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Isabella.  The  sovereigns  assisted  her  in  taking 
possession  of  her  turbulent  dominions,  as  well  as  in 
allaying  the  deadly  feuds  of  t)ie  Beaumonts  and 
Agramonts,  with  which  they  were  rent  asunder. 
They  supported  her  with  their  arms  in  resisting 
her  uncle  Jeau>  Viscount  of  Narbonne,  who  claimed 
the  crown  on  the  groundless  pretext  of  its  being 
*  See  Fart  i.  chapters  x.  xiL 
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limited  to  male  heirs.*  The  aUiaDce  with  Spun 
was  drawn  still  closer  bj  the  avowed  purpose  of 
Loais  XII.  to  support  his  nephew,  Glaston  de  Foix, 
in  the  claims  of  his  deceased  &ther.-)-  The  death 
of  the  young  bero,  bowerer,  at  Ravenna,  wholly 
changed  the  relations  and  feelii^  of  the  two  coun- 
ties. Navarre  had  nothing  immediately  to  fear 
from  France.  She  felt  distrust  of  Spain  on  more 
than  one  account,  especially  for  the  protection  af- 
forded the  Beaumontese  exiles,  at  tbe  head  of 
whom  was  the  young  Count  of  Lerin,  Ferdinand's 
nephew.  | 

France  too,  standing  alone,  and  at  bay,  agunst 
the  rest  of  Europe,  found  tbe  alliance  of  the  little 
state  of  Navarre  of  importfuice  to  her,  especially 
at  tbe  present  juncture,  when  the  project  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  Guienne,  by  the  combined  armies  of 
Spain  and  England,  naturally  made  Louis  XII.  de- 
sirous to  secure  tbe  good-will  of  a  piiuce  who  might 
be  said  to  wear  the  keys  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  the 
King  of  Sardinia  did  those  of  the  Alps,  at  his  gir- 
dle. With  these  amicable  dbpositions,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Navarre  despatched  their  plenipotentiaries 
to  Blois,  early  in  May,  1518,  soon  after  the  battle 

*  Higt.  de  Nayvre,  par  le  Se-  Diccionaiio  Geog.  Histor.  de  Eb- 

er^taire  de  Henri  IV.   pp.  567.  pana,  tom.  ii.  p.  11 7. 
570;  ed.  Paris,  1596. — Aleun,  f  Alaion,  tom.  t.   lib.  xxxt. 

Anal,  de  Navam,   Contin.  de  chap.  xtii. — Zurita,  tom.  vi.  lib. 

Moiet.  torn.  t.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  ix.  cap.  liv.  —  Sitmondi,  Hist. 

I;  ed.  Pamplona,  1766)  tbl. —  des  Fmnfua,  tom.  xt.  p.  500. 
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of  Ravenna>  with  full  powers  to  conclnde  a,  treaty 
of  alliance  and  confederatioD  with  the  French  go- 
veFnment* 

Id  the  mean  time,  June  8th,  an  English  squadron 
aitived  at  Passage  in  Guipuscoa,  having  10,000  men 
CHI  board  under  ThiHnas  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,*)- 
in  order  to  cooperate  with  King  Ferdinand's  anny 
in  the  descent  on  Ouienne.  This  latter  force,  con* 
usting  of  S600  horse,  light  and  heavy,  6000  foot, 
and  SO  pieces  of  artillery,  was  placed  under  Don 
Fadrique  de  Toledo,  the  old  Duke  of  Alva,  grand- 
father of  the  general  who  wrote  his  name  in  inde- 
lH>le  chanu^ters  of  blood  in  the  Netherlands,  under 
Philip  II.|  Before  making  any  movement,  however, 
Ferdinand,  who  knew  the  equivocal  dispositions  of 
the  Navarrese  sovereigns,  determined  to  secure  him- 
self from  the  annoyance  which  their  strong  positioa 
enabled  them  to  ^ve  him  on  whatever  route  he 

•  Ihunont,  Corps  Diploma- 
tique, torn.  IT.  part  L  p.  147. — 
See  ^Bo  the  king's  letter  to  Deza, 
BuTgoB,  July  20th,  15U,  ap. 
fiernaldez,  MS.  cap.  ccsexxt. 

t  AleBon,  AnaL  de  Nbtbt- 
ra,  torn.  v.  p.  245.  —  Herbert, 
Life  and  Raigne  of  Henry  VIII ; 
ed.  1 649,  foL  p.80.— Holinshed, 
Chronicles,  p.  568;  ed.  1610, 
4to. — MariaDB,  torn.  ix.  p.  SIfi. 

His  Valencian  editors  correct 
his  text,  by  substitutii^  Mar- 
quis of  Dorchester ! 

X  The  young  poet^  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  gives  a  brilliant 
sketch  of  diis  stern  old  nobleman 


in  his  youngo-  days,  such  as  our 
imagination  would  scarcely  have 
fomied  of  him  at  any  period. 

"  Otro  Harte  'n  guerra,  en 
corte  Febo. 
Hostravaae  msncebo  en  las 

Beuales 
del    Toatro,  qu'eran  tales, 

qu'  esperan^a 
i  derta  confian^a  claro  da- 
van 
a  cuantoa  le  miravtm ;  qu'el 

seria, 
en  quien  %'  infonnaiia  un 
ser  diviiio," 

Obras,  ed.  de  Her- 
r^a,  p.  505. 
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adopted.  He  accordingly,  June  1512,  sent  to  re- 
quest a  free  passage  through  their  dominions,  with 
the  demand,  moreover,  that  they  should  intrust  six 
of  their  principal  fortresses  to  such  Navarrese  as 
he  should  name,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  neutrality 
during  the  expedition.  He  accompanied  this  modest 
proposal  with  the  alternative,  that  the  sovereigns 
should  become  parties  to  the  Holy  League,  engaging 
in  that  case  to  restore  certain  places  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  they  claimed,  and  pledging  the  whole 
strength  of  the  confederacy  to  protect  them  against 
any  hostile  attempts  of  Prance.* 

The  situation  of  these  unfortunate  princes  was  in 
the  highest  d^jree  embarrassing.  The  neutrality 
they  had  so  long  and  sedulously  maintained  was  now 
to  be  abandoned :  and  their  choice,  whichever  party 
they  espoused,  must  compromise  their  possessions  on 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  exchange 
for  an  ally  whose  friendship  had  proved  by  repeated 
experience  quite  as  disastrous  as  hb  enmity.  In  this 
dilemma,  they  sent  ambassadors  into  Castile  to  obtain 
some  modification  of  the  terms,  or  at  least  to  protract 
negotiatiiins  till  some  definitive  arrangement  should 
be  made  with  Louis  XII.  f 

*  NebnaaenriB,  Belli  Nava-  xxix.  cap.  xxv. — Sandoval,  Hist. 

rienaia,  lib.  1.  cap.  iiL;  ed.  1545.  de  Carioa  V.  torn.  L  p.  25. 
—  Zurita,  torn.  tI.  lib.  x.  cap. 

iv.T. — Aleaon,  torn.  T.  lib.  XXXV.  f  Zurita,  Anal,  de  Aragon, 

cap.  XT.  —  Pet.  Martyr,  Opui  torn.  vi.  lib.  x.  cap.  viL  viii.  — 

Epiet.  ep.  cccdxxxviii. — Bemal-  Pet.    Martyr,    Opus  Epiat.  ep. 

dez,  MS.  ubi  supra.  —  Garibay,  ccccIzxxtu. — GaJibay,  torn.  iiL 

Hilt,  da  Navaira,  torn.  ii.  lib.  lib.  xxix.  cap.  zzt. 
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On  the  17th  of  July,  their  pleoipotentiaries  sign- 
ed a  treaty  with  that  monarch  at  Blois,  by  which 
France  and  Navarre  mutually  agreed  to  defend 
each  other,  in  case  of  attack,  against  all  enemies 
whatever.  By  another  provision,  obviously  directed 
against  Spain,  it  was  stipulated  that  neither  nation 
should  allow  a  passage  to  the  enemies  of  the  other 
through  its  dominions;  and  by  a  third,  Navarre 
pledged  herself  to  declare  war  on  the  English  now 
assembled  in  Guipuscoa,  and  all  those  cooperating 
with  them.* 

Through  a  singular  accident,  Ferdinand  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
before  its  signature.'}'  His  army  had  remained  in- 
active in  its  quarters  around  Victoria  ever  since  the 
landing  of  the  English.  He  now  saw  the  hopeless- 
ness of  further  negotiation,  and,  determining  to  an- 
ticipate the  stroke  prepared  for  bim,  commanded 
his  general  to  invade  without  delay,  and  occupy 
Navarre. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  crossed  the  borders  on  the  21st 
of  July,  proclaiming  that  no  harm  should  be  offered 
to  those  who  voluntarily  submitted.    On  the  23rd, 

*    Dumont,    Corps    Diplom.  of  a  priest  of  Pampelona,  who 

torn.  iv.   P.  i.  No.  69. —  Carta  was  induced  by  the  hopes  of  a 

del  Bey  a  D.  Di^  Deza,  ap.  reward  to  betray  them  to  Fer- 

Bemaliuz,  MS.  cap.  ccxxxv.  dinand.     The  etory  is  told  by 

t  A  confidential  secretary  of  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated  July 
King  Jean  of  Navane  was  mur-  18th,  1512.  (Epist.  ccccxc.)  lis 
dered  in  his  sleep  by  his  mis-  truth  is  attested  by  the  con- 
tress.  His  papers,  containing  {brniity  of  the  proposed  terms 
the  heads  of  the  proposed  treaty  with  ^ose  of  the  actual  treaty, 
with  France,  fell  into  the  hands 
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be  arrived  before  PampeloDa.  King  John,  who,  all 
the  while  he  had  been  thus  dallyiog  with  the  lion, 
had  made  no  provinon  for  defence,  had  already 
abandoned  his  capital,  leaving  it  to  make  the  best 
terms  it  could  for  itsdf.  On  the  following  day, 
the  citj,  having  first  obtained  assurance  of  respect 
for  bU  its  franchises  and  immunities,  surrendered; 
"  a  circumstance,"  devoutl;  exclaims  King  Ferdi- 
nand, "  in  which  we  truly  discern  the  hand  of  our 
Uessed  Lord,  whose  miraculous  interposition  has 
been  visible  through  all  this  enterprise,  undertaken 
for  the  weal  of  the  church,  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  accursed  schism."* 

The  royal  exile,  in  the  mean  while,  had  retreated 
to  Lumbier,  where  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  then  encamped  on  the  northern 
frontier  for  the  defence  of  fiayonne.  The  French 
commander,  however,  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the 
English,  still  lying  in  Guipuscoa,  to  weaken  himself 
by  a  detachment  into  Navarre ;  and  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  unsupported  either  by  his  own  subjects  or 

*  Carta  del  Rey  a  D.  Di^  of  King  Ferdinand,  written  dur- 

Deza,    Biugos,  July  S6tli,  ap.  ing  the  progreaB  of  the  war.     It 

Bemaldez,  MS.  cap.  ccxxxvi. —  ii  singular  that,  coming  from  bo 

Hist,  de  NaTSTTO  par  le  Secr^L  hi(^  a  source,  they  should  not 

de  Hen.  IV.  pp.  620 — M7. —  have  been  more  freely  resorted 

Abarca,  Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn,  toby  the  Spanish  writers.  They 

ii.  Rey  zxx.  cap.  xxi — P.  Mar-  are  addressed  to  his   confessor 

tyr.  Opus  Bpist.  ep.  ccccxcv.  —  Deza,    Archbishop    of   Seville, 

Aleaon,  torn.  v.   lib.  xxxt.  cap.  with   whom   Beirisldez,  curate 

XV.  of  a  parish  in  his  diocese,  was, 

Bemoldez    has    incorporated  a*  appears  from  other  parts  of 

into  his  chronicle  several  letters  his  work,  on  tenns  of  intimacy. 
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his  new  all^,  was  compelled  to  cross  the  mouotains, 
and  take  reluge  with  his  lamily  in  France.* 

The  Duke  of  Alra  lost  do  time  in  pressing  his 
advantage;  opening  the  way  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  Catholic  king,  that  it  was  intended  onlj  to  hold 
possession  of  the  countiy  as  security  (est  the  pacific 
disposiUoQ  of  its  sovereigns,  until  the  end  of  his  pre- 
sent expedition  against  Guienne.  From  whatever 
cause,  the  Spanish  general  experienced  so  little  re- 
sistance, that  io  less  than  a  fortnight  he  overran  and 
subdued  nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Navarre.  So 
short  a  time  sufficed  for  the  subversion  of  a  monarchy 
which,  in  defiance  of  storm  and  stratagem,  had  main- 
tained its  independence  unimpaired,  with  a  few  brief 
exceptions,  for  seven  centuries.f 

On  reviewing  these  extraordinary  events,  we  are 
led  to  distrust  the  capacity  and  courage  of  a  prince 
who  could  so  readily  abandon  his  kingdom,  without 
so  much  as  firing  a  shot  in  its  defence.  John  had 
shown,  however,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
he  was  destitute  of  neither.     He  was  not,  it  must 

*  Aleson,  AnaL  de  NavanB,  iii.  lib.  xxix.  e^t.  xxtI)  Father 

torn.  T.   lib.  zxxT.   cap.  xv.  —  Aborca  treats  the  atorjr  as  an 

Hist,  de  NaTarra,  p.  622. — Ne-  old  wife's  tale,  and  Garibay  as 

bristensiB,  Belli  Narar.   lib.  i.  on  old  woman  for  repeating  it. 

cap.  iv.  —  "  Jean  d'Albret  you  Reyes  de  Aragon,  torn.  iL  Bey 

were  bom,"  taid  Catharine  to  xxx.  cap.  xxi. 
her    unfortunate    husband,    as 

they   were    flying    from    their  f  Manifeito  del  Bey  D.  Fer- 

kii^om,  "  and  Jean  d'Albret  nando,  July  30th,  apud  BemaU 

you    will    die.     Had    I   been  dez,  MS.  cap.  ccxxxvi. — Nebris- 

king,  and  vou  queen,  we  had  sends,  BelL  NaT.  lib.  i.  cap.  v. 

been  reigning  in    Navaire    at  —  Ottribay,  torn.  ill.  lib.  zxix. 

this  moment."    (Gaiibay,  torn.  cap.  xxvi. 
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be  confessed,  of  the  temper  best  suited  to  the  fierce 
and  stirring  times  on  which  he  was  cast.  He  was 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  social  and  fond  of  plea- 
sure, and  so  little  jealous  of  his  royal  dignity,  that  he 
mixed  freely  in  the  dances  and  other  entertainments 
of  the  humblest  of  his  subjects.  His  greatest  defect 
was  the  facility  with  which  he  reposed  the  cares  of 
state  on  favourites,  not  always  the  most  deserving. 
His  greatest  merit  was  his  love  of  letters.*  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  his  merits  nor  defects  were  of  a 
kind  best  adapted  to  extricate  him  from  his  present 
perilous  situation,  or  enable  him  to  cope  with  his 
wily  and  resolute  adversary.  For  this,  however, 
more  commanding  talents  might  well  have  failed. 
The  period  had  arrived  when,  in  the  r^ular  pro- 
gress of  events,  Navarre  must  yield  up  her  independ- 
ence to  the  two  great  nations  on  her  borders ;  who, 
attracted  by  the  strength  of  her  natural  position, 
and  her  political  weakness,  would  be  sure,  now  that 
their  own  domestic  discords  were  healed,,  to  claim 
each  the  moiety  which  seemed  naturally  to  fall 
within  its  own  territorial  limits.  Particular  events 
might  accelerate  or  retard  thb  result,  but  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  human  genius  to  avert  its  final 
consummation. 

King  Ferdinand,  who  descried  the  storm  which 
was  now  gathering  on  the  side  of  France,  resolved 

*  AleBpn,  Anales  be  Navar-     HUtoiredu  Royaume  de  Navar- 
m,  torn.  V.  lib.  xxxT.  cap.  iL  —      re,  pp.  603,  604. 
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to  meet  it  promptly,  and  commanded  his  general  to 
cross  tbe  mountains,  and  occupy  the  districts  of 
Lower  Navarre.  Id  this  he  ex[»ected  the  coopera- 
tion of  tbe  English  ;  but  he  was  disappointed.  Tlie 
Marquis  of  Dorset  allied,  that  the  time  consumed 
in  the  reduction  of  Navarre  made  it  too  late  for  the 
expedition  against  Guienne,  which  was  now  placed 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  He  loudly  complained  that 
his  master  had  been  duped  by  the  Catholic  king, 
who  bad  used  his  ally  to  make  conquests  solely  for 
himself;  and,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  he  re- 
embarked  his  whole  force,  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders :  "  a  proceeding,"  says  Ferdinand  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "which  touches  me  most  deeply,  from  the 
st^n  it  leaves  on  tbe  honour  of  the  most  serene 
king  ray  son-in-law,  and  the  glory  of  the  English 
nation,  so  distinguished  in  times  past  for  high  and 
chivalrous  emprize."  * 

Tbe  Duke  of  Alva,  thus  unsupported,  was  no 
match  for  the  French  under  Longueville,  strengthen- 
ed, moreover,  by  the  veteran  corps  returned  from 
Italy  with  the  brave  La  Falice.  Indeed,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  hemmed  in  between  the  two 
armies,  and  only  succeeded  in  anticipating  by  a  few 
hours  the  movements  of  La  Palice,  so  as  to  make 
good  his  retreat  through  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 

*  See  the  king's  third  letter  Nav.  lib.  i.  cap.  m — P.  Mar- 
to  DezB,  Logrono,  Not.  IS,  ap.  tyr,  Opiu  EjUBt.  ep.  ccccxdx. — 
fiemaldez,  MS,  cap.  ocxxxvi. —  Heibert'a  Heniy  VIII.  p.  t*. 
Mariana,  Hist.  torn,  ii.lib.  kx.  — Holinshed.ChJronidei,  p.  571- 
cap.    xii. — Nebriuenni,    Belli 
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and  throw  himself  into  Pampelona.*  Hither  he  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  French  general,  accom- 
panied by  Jean  d'Albret.  On  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, the  besiegers  made  a  desperate  thongh  in- 
effectual assault  on  the  city,  which  was  repeated 
with  equal  ill  fortune  on  the  two  following  days. 
The  beleaguering  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
straitened  for  provisions ;  and  at  length,  after  a 
si^e  of  some  we^^,  on  learning  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reinforcements  under  the  Duke  of  Najara,  f  they 
broke  up  their  encampment,  and  withdrew  across  the 
mount^ns;  and  with  them  faded  the  last  ray  of 
hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate  monarch 
of  Navarre.J: 

*  Gardlssso  de  la  Vega  al- 
ludes to  these  militaiy  exploitB 
of  the  duke,  in  his  second  ec- 

"  Con   mas    ilustre   nombre 


losa 


Franceses 


de    los    fieros 
aboUsTE." 

ObiM,  ed.  de  Herrera,  p.  505, 

t  Sudi  was  the  power  of  the 
old  Duke  of  Najara,  that  he 
brought  into  the  £eld  on  this 
occasion  1100  horse  and  3000 
foot,  rused  and  equipped  on 
his  own  estates.  P.  Martyr, 
ep.  DTii. 

i  aim.  du  Chev.  Bayard, 
ch.  Iv,  Iri, — Mem.  de  Fleurange, 
chap,  xxuii.^ — Nebrissensis,  Bel- 
li Nav.  lib.  i,  cap,  yiii.  ix.  — 
Abarca,  torn.  ii.  Key  xxx.  cap. 
xsi.  —  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS. 
aiio  1512. 

Jean  and  Catharine  d'Albret 


passed  the  reminder  of  tbeor 
days  in  their  territories  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
They  made  one  more  fiunt  and 
fruitless  attempt  to  recover  th^ 
dominions,  during  the  regency 
of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  (Carba- 
jal, MS.  cap.  xii)  Broken  in 
smrits,  thdr  health  gradually 
declined,  and  neither  of  them 
long  survived  the  loss  of  thdr 
crown.  Jean  died  June  fSrd, 
1517,  and  Catharine  followed, 
Feb.  12th  of  the  next  year;— 
happy,  at  least,  that  as  mis- 
fortune had  no  power  to  divide 
them  in  life,  bo  they  were  not 
long  separated  by  death.  (Hist. 
de  Navarre,  p.  643. — Aleson, 
torn.  V.  lib.  XXXV.  cap.  xx.  xxL) 
Their  bodies  sleep  side  by  wde 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Les- 
car,  in  their  own  dominione  of 
Beame ;  and  their  &to  is  justly 
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On  the  1st  of  April  in  the  following  year,  1513, 
Ferdinand  efiected  a  truce  with  Louis  XII,  em- 
bradog  their  respective  territories  west  of  the  Alps. 
It  continued  a  year,  and  at  its  expiration  was  re< 
newed  for  a  similar  time.*  This  arrangement,  by 
which  ZjOuis  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  ally  the 
King  of  Nararre,  gave  Ferdinand  ample  time  for 
settling  and  fortifying  his  new  conquests ;  while  it 
left  the  war  open  in  a  quarter  where  he  well  knew 
others  were  more  interested  than  himself  to  prose- 
cute it  with  vigour.  The  treaty  must  be  allowed  to 
be  more  defensible  on  the  score  of  policy  than  of 
good  faith.f  The  allies  loudly  inveighed  gainst 
the  treachoy  of  their  confederate,  who  had  so  un- 
scrupulously sacrificed  the  common  interest  by  re- 


noticed  by  the  Spanish  hutorians 
aa  one  of  the  most  rtrikiiig  ex- 
amples of  that  Btem  decree,  by 
which  the  Bins  of  the  bthera  are 
visited  on  the  children  to  the 
thiid  and  fouith  generation. 

*  FlasBBi),  Hist,  do  la  Diplo- 
maL  Pr.  tom.  i.  p.  X95.  —  Ry- 
mer,  Feeders,  torn.  xiii.  pp.  350 
— SSi.  —  Ouicdardini,  torn.  tI. 
lib.  xi.  p.  SS ;  lib.  zii.  p.  1 68. — 
Mariana,  torn.  iL  lib.  zxx.  cap. 
xiii. — ^"Fu  cosaridicola,"  Bays 
Chucdardini  in  relation  to  this 
truce,  "che  nei  mede«imi  giomi, 
che  la  d  bandiva  solennemente 
per  tutta  la  Spagna,  venue  mi 
araldo  a  ngnificargli  in  nome 
del  Be  d'li^biltemi  gli  apparati 
potentissinii,  die  «  fiicera  per 
asBoltare  la  Fran(na,  e  a  BoUeci- 
tare  che  egli  medeaimamente 
seeondo    che    areva 


promes&o,  la  guerra  dalla  parte 
di  Spagna."  later,  d'  Italia, 
torn.  vi.  lib.  xii.  p.  84. 

t  Francesco  Vettori,  the 
Florentine  ambaBeador  at  the 
papal  court,  writes  to  Machia- 
veUi,  that  he  lay  awake  two 
houiB  that  night  q>eculating  on 
the  real  motives  of  the  Catholic 
tdng  in  making  this  truce,  which, 
r^arded  um^y  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  he  condemni  in  toto. 
He  accompanieB  this  with  vari- 
ous predicdons  respecting  the 
consequences  likely  to  result 
from  it.  These  consequences 
never  occurred,  however;  and 
the  Giilure  of  his  pralictions 
may  be  received  as  the  beet  re- 
futation of  his  arguments.  Opere 
di  Machiavelli,  Lett.  Famigl 
Aprileai,  1513. 

S  F  2 
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lieviDg  France  from  the  powerful  diversion  he  was 
engaged  to  make  on  her  western  borders.  It  is  no 
justification  of  wrong  that  similar  wrongs  have  been 
committed  by  others  ;  but  those  who  commit  them 
(and  there  was  not  one  of  the  allies  who  could  es- 
cape the  imputation,  amid  the  political  profligacy  of 
the  times,)certainly  forfeit  the  privil^e  to  compldn.* 


•  Guiociardini,  torn,  vi.  lib. 
xi.  pp.  81,  82.— Opere  di  Ma- 
chiavelli,  ubi  sup. — Pet.  Martyr, 
Opua  Epbt.  ep.  sxxxviii. 

On  the  5th  of  April  a  treaty 
vas  concluded  at  Mechlin,  in 
the  namea  of  Ferdinand,  the 
King  of  England,  the  emperor, 
and  the  pope.  (Rymer,  F<e- 
dera,  torn.  xiii.  pp.  354 — 358.) 
The  Castilian  envoy,  Don  Luis 
Carroz,  waa  not  present  at  Mech- 
lin ;  but  it  waa  ratified  and 
solemnly  awom  to  by  him,  on 
behalf  of  hie  aovereign,  in  Lon- 
don, April  ISth,  (Ibid.  torn. 
xiii.  p.  363.)  By  this  treaty, 
Spain  agreed  to  attack  France 
in  Guienne,  while  the  other 
powers  were  to  cooperate  by  a 
descent  on  other  quwters.  (See 
also  Dumont,  Corps  Diplom. 
torn.  IT.  part  i.  No.  79.)  This 
was  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  treaty  signed  only  five  days 
before  at  Orthes ;  and,  if  made 
with  the  privity  of  King  Fer- 
dinand, must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
gratuitous  display  of  perjidy,  not 
easily  matched  in  that  age.  Aa 
such,  of  course,  it  is  stigmatized 
by  the  French  historians,  that 
la,  the  later  ones,  for  I  find  no 
comment  on  it  in  contemporary 
writers.    (See  Rapin,  Hist,  of 


England,  vol.  u.  pp.  93,  94  ;  ed. 
1785-9,  foL  Eng.  tr. — Sismondi, 
Hiat,  des  Fran^ais,  torn.  kt.  p. 
6!6.)  Ferdinand,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  Henry  VIII.  to  ra- 
tify the  acts  of  his  minister,  in 
the  following  summer,  refused) 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
had  tranacended  his  powers. 
(Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VIII; 
ed.  1649,  p.  29.)  The  Spanish 
writers  are  silent.  His  asBertion 
derives  some  probability  trom 
the  tenor  of  one  of  the  articles, 
which  provides  that  in  case  he 
refiiaea  to  confirm  the  treaty,  it 
ahall  atill  be  binding  between 
England  and  the  emperor;  lan- 
guage which,  as  it  anUcipat^a, 
may  aeem  to  authorize  such  a 
contingency. 

Public  treaties  have,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  been  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  surest  basis  for 
history.  One  might  well  doubt 
this,  who  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  multiiarious  discrepancies 
and  contradictiona  in  those  of 
the  period  under  review.  The 
science  of  diplomacy,  as  then 
practised,  was  a  mere  game  of 
finesse  and  falsehood,  in  which, 
the  more  soleiim  the  protestations 
of  the  parties,  the  more  ground 
ibr  distrusting  their  dncerity. 
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-  Ferdinand  availed  himself  of  the  interval  of  repose, 
now  secured,  to  settle  his  new  conquests.  He  had 
transferred  his  residence  first  to  Burgos,  and  after- 
wards to  Logrono,  that  he  might  be  near  the  theatre 
of  operations.  He  was  indefatigable  in  raising  rein- 
forcements and  supplies,  and  expressed  his  intention 
at  one  time,  notwithstanding  the  declining  state  of 
his  health,  to  take  the  command  in  person.  He 
showed  his  usual  sagacity  in  various  regulations  for 
improving  the  police,  healing  the  domestic  feuds, — as 
fatal  to  Navarre  as  the  arras  of  its  enemies, — aod 
confirming  and  extending  its  municipal  privil^es 
and  immunities,  so  as  to  condliate  the  afiections  of 
his  new  subjects.* 

On  the  33rd  of  March  1519>  the  estates  of  Na- 
varre took  the  usual  oaths  of  all^i^ance  to  King  Fer- 
dinand.f  On  June  ISth,  ldl5,  the  Catholic  monarch, 
by  a  solemn  act  in  cortes,  held  at  Bni^os,  incorpo- 
rated his  new  conquests  into  the  kingdom  of  Cas- 
tile.f  The  event  excited  some  surprise,  conndering 
his  more  intimate  relations  with  Aragon.  But  it 
was  to  the  arms  of  Castile  that  he  was  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  conquest ;  and  it  was  on  her  superior 

*  Carta  del  Key  a  D.  Dieco  cap.  xvi. — Oaribay,  torn.  iii.  lib. 

Deza,Nov.  IS,  l£l£,ap.BeniJU-  xxx.  cap.  i. 
dez,  MS.  cap.  ccxxivi. — ^Aleson, 

torn-  T.  lib.  xxxT.  cap.  xri.—         t  Zurita,  torn,  ■vi  lib.  x.  cap. 

Zurita,  torn.  ti.  lib.  x.  cap.  xiu.  xcii.  —  Carbajal,    Analea,  MS. 

xxxvi  xliiL — Galmdez  de  Car-  aiio    1B15. — Garibay,  torn.  ilL 

bajal,  AnaleB,  MS.ano  1512.  lib.     xxx.    cap.     L  —  Aleson, 

t  Hist,  de  Navarre,  par   le  torn.  t.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  to. — 

Secrtt.duRoiHeD.IV.  pp.629,  Sandoval,  Hirt.  de  Carlot  V. 

630. — AlcKn,  torn.  T.  lib  xxxt.  torn.  i.  p.  26. 
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wealth  and  resources  that  he  relied  for  inaintainiDg 
it.  With  this  was  combioed  the  politic  coDsidera- 
tioD,  that  the  Navarrese,  tiaturallj  turbulent  and 
factious,  would  be  held  more  easily  in  subordina- 
tion when  associated  with  Castile,  than  with  Aragon, 
where  the  spirit  of  independence  was  higher,  and 
often  manifested  itself  in  such  bold  assertion  of  po- 
pular rights  as  falls  most  unwelcome  on  a  rojal  ear. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  the  despair  of  issue  by  his 
present  marriage,  which  had  much  abated  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  enlat^g  the  extent  of  his  patri- 
monial domains. 

Foreign  writers  characterize  the  conquest  of  Na- 
varre as  a  bold,  unblushing  usurpation,  rendered 
more  odious  by  the  mask  of  religious  hypocrisy. 
The  national  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  hare  on- 
ployed  their  pens  industriously  to  vindicate  it; 
some  endeavouring  to  rake  a  good  clum  for  Castile 
out  of  its  ancient  union  with  Navarre,  almost  as  an- 
cient, indeed,  as  the  Moorish  conquest.  Others  re- 
sort to  considerations  of  expediency,  relying  on  the 
mutual  benefits  of  the  connexion  to  both  kingdoms  ; 
ai^;ument8  which  prove  little  else  than  the  weakness 
of  the  cause.*     All  lay  more  or  less  stress  on  the 

*  The  hontsBt  canon  Sal&Bsr  Jt  might  seem  strange,  that  a 

de  Mendoza,  (taking  the  hint  Christian '  should  look  far  au- 

&Dm   Nelffixa,    ind^d,)    finds  thority  in  the  practices  of  the 

abundant    warrant    for    Perdi-  race  he  so  much  abominates,  in- 

nand's  treatment  of  Navarre  in  it«ad  of  the  inspired  precepts  of 

the  hard  measure  dealt  by  the  the  founder  of  his  religion !    But 

Israelites  of  old  to  the  people  of  in    truth    your    thorough-bred 

Ephtnn,  and  to  Sihon  King  of  casuist  is  apt  to  be  very  little  of 

the     AmoritcE.     (Monarq.     de  a  Christian. 
Espaiia,  torn,  i.  lib.  iii.  cap,  vi.) 
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celebrated  bull  of  Julius  II.  ofFeb.  18tb,  1512,  by 
which  he  excommunicated  the  sovereigns  of  Na- 
varre, as  heretics,  schismatics,  and  enemies  of  the 
church,  releasing  their  lubjects  from  their  allegiance, 
laying  their  dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  de- 
livering them  over  to  any  who  should  take,  or  had 
already  taken,  possession  of  them.*  Most,  indeed, 
are  content  to  rest  on  this,  as  the  true  basis  and 
original  ground  of  the  conquest.  The  total  silence 
of  the  Catholic  king  respecting  this  document,  before 
the  invasion,  and  the  omission  of  the  national  his- 
torians since  to  produce  it,  has  caused  much  scep- 
ticism as  to  its  existence ;  and  although  its  recent 
publication  puts  this  beyond  doubt;  the  instrument 
contains,  in  my  judgment,  strong  internal  evidence 
for  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  the  date  affixed  to  it, 
which  should  have  been  posterior  to  the  invasion : 
a  circumstance  materially  affecting  the  argument; 
and  which  makes  the  papal  sentence  not  the  ori- 
ginal basis  of  the  war,  but  only  a  sanction  subse- 
quently obtained  to  cover  its  injustice,  and  autho- 
rize retaining  the  fruits  of  it-f 

•  See  the  original  bull  of  Ju-  my  uncle  Toby, — but  nothing 

liua  II,  ap.    Mariana,  torn.  ix.  to  this.  — For  my  own  part,! 

Apend.  No,  2 ;   ed.  Valencia,  could  not  have  a  heart  to  cuim 

1796. — "Joannan  et  Cathari-  my  dog  bo." 
naro,"  t&yt   the  bull,   in   the 

usual  concaliat(OT   atyle  of  the  t  The  ninth  volume  of  the 

Vatican,    "perditioniB  filioB, —  splendid   Valendan    edition   of 

excommunicatoB,  anathemizatOB,  Mariana    contains  in  the  Ap- 

nmledictoB,  tetemi  Bupplidi  re-  pendix  the  fiimouB  bull  of  Julius 

OB,"    &c    Sic.     "  Our    armies  II.  of  Feb.  18th,  1518,  the  ori- 

Bwoic  terribly  in  Flanders,  cried  ^nal  of  which  ia  to  be  found  in 
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But  whatever  authority  such  a  sanction  may  have 
had  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will  find  little  re- 
spect in  the  present,  at  least  beyond  the  limibs  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  only  way  in  which  the  questioD 
can  be  fairly  tried,  must  be  by  those  maxims  of  pub- 
lic law  universally  reco^ised  as  settling  the  intei^ 
course  of  civilized  nations ;  a  science,  indeed,  imper- 
fectly developed  at  that  time,  but  in  its  general  prin- 
ciples the  same  as  now,  founded,  as  these  are,  on  the 
immutable  basis  of  morality  and  justice. 


the  royal  uchiTee  of  Barcelona. 
The  editor,  Don  Fnmciaco  Ortiz 
y  Sanz,  has  accompanied  it  with 
an  elaborate  disquintion,  in 
which  he  makes  the  apostolic 
sentence  the  great  authority 
for  the  conquest  It  was  a 
great  triumph,  undoubtedly,  to 
be  able  to  produce  the  docu- 
ment, to  which  the  Spanish  hi»- 
torians  had  been  so  long  chal- 
lenged in  vain  by  foreign  writ- 
ers, and  existence  of  which  might 
well  be  doubted,  since  no  record 
of  it  appears  on  the  [mpal  regis- 
ter. (Abarca,  torn.  ii.  R.  xxx. 
cap.  xsL)  Paris  de  Orasus, 
maitre  des  ceremonies  of  the 
chapel  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X, 
makes  no  mention  of  bull  or  ex- 
communication, although  very 
exact  and  particular  in  report- 
ing such  racts.  (Br^uigny, 
Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roy,  torn, 
ii.  p.  570.)  There  b  no  reason 
that  I  know  for  doubting  the 
genuineneM  of  the  present  in- 
strument. There  are  conclusive 
reasons  to  my  mind,  however, 
for  rejectii^  its  date,  and  asaign- 


ii^;  it  to  some  time  posterior  to 
the  conquest. 

1st  The  bull  denounces  John 
and  Catharine  as  having  openly 
joined  themselves  to  Louis  XII. 
and  borne  arms  with  him  agiunst 
England,  Spain,  and  the  church ; 
a  charge  for  which  there  was  no 
pretence  tiD  five  months  Iat«r. 
—2nd.  With  this  bullthe  edi- 
tor has  ^ven  another,  dated 
Rome,  July  ilst,  1512,  noticed 
by  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  EpA. 
ep.  ccccxcviL)  This  latter  is 
general  in  its  import,  being  di- 
rected agunst  all  nations  miat- 
ever  engaged  in  alliance  with 
France  ag^nst  the  church.  The 
soverei^B  of  Navarre  are  not 
even  mentioned,  nor  the  nation 
itself,  any  further  than  to  worn 
it  of  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  it  stood  of  falling  into  the 
schism.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
this  second  bull,  so  general  in 
its  import,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely superfluous  in  refer^ice  to 
Navarre,  after  the  publication 
of  the  first ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  could  be  more  na- 
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'  We  must  go  back  a  step  beyond  the  war,  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  it.  Thb  was  FerdinaadV  de- 
mand of  a  free  passage  for  his  troops  through  Na- 
varre. The  demand  was  perfectly  fair,  and  in  or- 
dinary cases  would  doubtless  have  been  granted  by 
a  neutral  nation  ;  but  that  nation  must,  after  all,  be 
the  only  judge  of  its  propriety,  and  Navarre  may 
find  a  justification  for  her  refusal  on  these  grounds. 
First,  that,  in  her  weak  and  defenceless  state,  it  was 
attended  with  danger  to  herself;  secondly,  that,  as 


tural  than  that  these  general 
menaces  and  womingB,  naving 
pioTed  ineffectual,  should  be  fbl- 
lowed  hy  the  particular  aentence 
of  excommunicatioD  contained  in 
the  bull  of  February. — 3rd.  In 
fact,  the  bull  of  February  makes 
repeated  allunon  to  a  former  one, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  bull  of  July  2 1  Bt  iB 
intended ;  eince  not  only  the  sen- 
timentB,  but  the  veiy  form  of  ex- 
pression, are  perfectly  coinudent 
in  both  for  whole  sentence*  toge- 
ther. —  4th.  Ferdinand  makes 
no  mention  of  the  papal  excom- 
munication, either  in  his  private 
correspondence,  vhere  he  discus- 
ses  the  grounds  of  the  war,  or  in 
his  manifesto  to  the  NaTwreae, 
where  it  would  have  served  hii 
purpose  quite  as  effectually  as 
his  arms.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
native  evidence  afforded  by  the 
silence  of  contemporary  writers, 
asNebrixo,  Carbajal,  Bemaldez, 
and  Martyr,  who,  while  they 
allude  to  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication passed  in  the  consis- 
tory, or  to  the  publication  of  the 


bull  of  July,  give  no  intinoB- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  that  of 
February;  a  alence  altogether 
inexplicable.  The  inf^ence  &om 
all  this  is,  that  the  date  of  the 
bull  of  February  18th,  IS]X,  ii 
erroneous ;  that  it  should  be 
placed  at  some  period  posterior 
to  the  conquest,  and  consequent- 
ly could  not  have  served  as  the 
ground  of  it,  but  was  probably 
obtuned  at  the  instance  of  the 
Catholic  king,  in  order,  by  the 
odium  which  it  threw  on  the 
sovereigns  of  Navarre  as  excom- 
municate, to  remove  that  under  - 
which  he  lay  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  what  m^t 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  retaining  his  acquisitions. 

Readers  in  general  may  think 
more  time  has  been  spent  on  the 
discussion  than  it  is  worth ;  but 
the  important  light  in  which  it 
is  viewed  by  those  who  enter- 
tain TOOK  deference  for  a  papal 
decree,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  length  and  number  of  dis- 
quisitions on  it,  down  to  the  pre- 
set century. 
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bj  a  previous  and  existiDg  treaty  with  Spuo,  the 
▼aliditj  of  which  was  recognised  in  her  new  one 
of  July  17th  with  France,  she  had  agreed  to  refuse 
the  right  of  passage  to  the  latter  nation,  she  conse- 
quently could  not  grant  it  to  Spun  without  a  vio- 
lation of  her  neutrality  ;*  thirdly,  that  the  demand 
of  a  passage,  however  just  in  itself,  was  coupled  with 
another,  the 'surrender  of  the  fortresses,  which  must 
compromise  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.f 

But  although,  for  these  reasons,  the  sovereigns  of 
Navarre  were  warranted  in  refiisiog  Ferdinand's  re- 
quest, they  were  not  therefore  authorized  to  declare 
war  against  him,  which  they  virtually  did  hy  enter-  . 
ing  into  a  d^ensive  alliance  with  his  enemy  Louis 
XII,  and  by  pledging  themselves  to  make  war  on 
the  English  and  their  confederates ;  an  article  pcsnt- 
edly  directed  at  the  Catholic  king. 

True,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Blois  had  not  received 
the  ratification  of  the  Navarrese  sovereigns :  but  it 
was  executed  hy  their  plenipotentiaries  duly  autbo* 
rized ;  and,  considering  the  intimate  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  was  undoubtedly  made  with 
their  full  knowledge  and  concurrence.     Under  these 

•  Dumont,    Cotps  Diploma-  Bion,  however,  whidi  amounted 

tique,  t<aa.  iv.  part  1.  No.  69.  to  little,  iinoe  it  excluded  by 

t  Accordbig  to  Odindez  de  name  two  of  the  moat  important 
Carbajd,  only  three  fortreaseB  places  required,  and  the  unce- 
were  originally  demanded  by  rity  of  which  may  well  be  doubt- 
Ferdinand.  (Anales,  MS.  ano  ed.  If,  as  it  would  seam,  it  was 
1512.)  Hemay  have  confound-  not  ntade  till  after  the  negotia- 
ed  the  number  with  that  said  to  tiona  with  France  had  been  ad- 
have  been  finally  conceded  by  justed.  See  Zurita,  Ub.  x.  cap. 
the  King  of  Navarre ;  a  conces-  vii. 
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circomstanoes,  it  was  scarcdj  to  be  expected  that 
King  FeiYtinand,  when  an  accident  had  put  him  io 
possession  of  the  result  of  theee  negotiations,  should 
wait  for  a  formal  declaratioD  of  hostilities,  and  thus 
deprive  himself  of  the  advantage  of  anticipating  the 
blow  of  his  enemy. 

The  right  of  making  war  would  seem  to  indude 
that  of  disposing  of  its  firuits,  subject,  however,  to  those 
prindples  of  natural  equity  which  should  regulate 
every  action,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature. 
No  principle  can  be  clearer,  for  example,  than  that 
the  penalty  should  be  proportioned  to  the  offence. 
Now  that  inflicted  on  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre, 
which  went  so  fiir  as  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
crown,  and  annihilate  the  political  existence  of  their 
kingdom,  was  such  as  nothing  but  extraordinary  ag- 
gressions on  the  part  of  the  conquered  nation,  or  the 
self-preservation  of  the  victors,  could  justify.  As  nd- 
ther  of  these  contingendes  existed  in  the  present  case, 
Ferdinand's  conduct  must  be  r^arded  as  a  flagrant 
example  of  .the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  ccmquest.  We 
have  been  but  too  familiar,  indeed,  with  similar  acts  of - 
political  injustice,  and  on  a  much  lai^er  scale,  in  the 
present  civilized  age ;  but,  although  the  number  and 
splendour  of  the  precedents  may  blunt  our  sensibility 
to  the  atrodty  of  the  act,  they  can  never  constitute  a 
legitimate  warrant  for  its  perpetration. 

While  thus  freely  condemning  Ferdinand's  con- 
duct in  this  transaction,  I  cannot  go  along  with 
those  who,  having  inspected  the  subject  less  mi- 
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nutely,  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  result  of 
a  cool,  premeditated  policy  iroin  the  outset.  The 
propositions  originally  made  by  him  to  Navarre  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  conceived  in  perfect  good  fiuth. 
The  requisition  of  the  fortresses,  impudent  as  it  may 
seem,  was  nothing  more  than  had  been  before  made 
in  Isabella's  time,  when  it  had  been  granted,  and  the 
seairity  subsequently  restored,  as  soon  as  the  emer- 
gency had  passed  away.*  The  alternative  proposed, 
of  entering  into  the  Holy  League,  presented  many 
points  of  view  so  favourable  to  Navarre,  that  Ferdi- 
nand, ignorant  as  he  then  was  of  the  preose  foot- 
ing on  which  she  stood  with  France,  might  have 
seen  no  improbability  in  her  closing  with  it.  Had 
either  alternative  been  embraced,  there  would  have 
been  no  pretext  for  the  invasion.  Even  when  hos- 
tilities had  been  precipitated  by  the  impolitic  conduct 
of  Navarre,  Ferdinand  (to  judge  not  from  his  public 
manifestoes  only,  but  from  his  private  correspond- 
ence) would  seem  to  have  at  first  contemplated  hold- 
ing the  country  only  till  the  close  of  his  French  ex- 
pedition :^  but  the  facility  of  retaining  these  con- 
quests, when  once  acquired,  was  too  strong  a  tempt- 
ation. It  was  easy  to  find  some  plausible  pretext 
to  justify  it,  and  obtain  such  a  sanction  from  the 
highest  authority  as  should  veil  the  injustice  of  the 

•  Aleaon,    AnaL   de   Navar.  ter,  July  20th,  and  hia  mani- 

tom.  T.  lib.  xxxT.  cap.  i.  iii. —  festo,  July  SOth,  1512,ap.  Ber- 

Garibay,  torn.  iii.  lib.  nux.  cap.  naldez,  MS.  cap.  ccxxzv. — Ne- 

xiii.  briBBensu,  Belli  Nav.  lib.  1.  eaip. 

t  See  King  Ferdiuaud'B  let-  vii. 
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transaction  from  the  world, — and  from  his  own  eyes. 
And  that  these  were  blinded  is  but  too  true,  if,  as  an 
Aragonese  historian  declares,  he  could  remark  on  his 
deathbed  "  that,  independently  of  the  conquest  har- 
ing  been  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  schism,  he  felt  his 
conscience  as  easy  in  keeping  it,  as  in  keeping  his 
crown  of  Aragon."* 

*  Abaiea,  bun.  ii.  Rey  xxx.  c^.  xxi. 


I  have  made  use  of  three  authoritjes  exclunvely  devoted  to  Na- 
rane,  in  the  present  History.  1.  "  L'Histoire  de  Navarre,  par 
un  des  Secr^tdres  Inteiprettes  de  sa  Miueat^."  Paris,  1596.  8vo. 
This  anonj^ous  work,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  Henry  IV.'i  secre- 
taries, is  little  else  tiian  a  meagre  compilation  of  bets,  and  these 
deeply  coloured  by  the  national  prejudices  of  the  writer.  It  de- 
riveB  some  value  from  this  circumstance,  however,  in  the  contrast 
it  affords  to  the  Spanish  veruon  of  the  same  transactions.  S.  A 
tract  entitled  "  De  bello  Navariensi  lihri  duo ;  jEHj  Antonii  Ne- 
brissenris."  It  covers  less  than  thirty  pages  folio,  and  is  chiefly 
occupied,  ss  the  title  imports,  with  the  military  events  of  the  coo- 
quest  by  the  Duke  of  Alva.  It  was  originally  incorporated  in  the 
volume  contvning  its  learned  author's  version,  or  rather  paraphrase 
of  Pul^i's  Chroiude,  with  some  other  matters ;  and  first  appeared 
from  the  press  of  .the  younger  Lebrija,  "apud  indytam  Grana- 
tam,  1545."  S.  But  the  great  work  illustrating  the  history  of  Na- 
varre, is  the  "AnalesdelEeyno;"  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that 
in  seven  volumes  folio,  from  the  press  of  Ibaiiez,  Pamplona,  1766. 
Ita  typographical  execution  would  be  creditable  to  any  country. 
The  three  first  volumes  were  written  by  Moret,  whose  profound 
acqu^tanee  with  the  antiqmties  of  his  nation  has  made  his  book 
incUspensable  to  the  student  of  this  portion  of  its  history.  The 
fiiurth  and  fifth  are  the  continuation  of  his  work  by  Francisco  de 
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Alew»i,  a  Jeiuit,  who  micceeded  Moret  as  hiatoiiographer  of  Na- 
varre. The  two  last  volumeB  are  devoted  to  investigatioDS  illuB- 
trating  the  antiquities  of  Navarre,  from  the  pen  of  Moret,  and  are 
usually  pubUched  separately  from  his  great  historic  woi^.  Aleson's 
continuation,  extending  from  1350  to  1527.  is  a  production  of  eon- 
uderoble  merit.  It  shows  extensive  research  on  the  part  of  its  au- 
thor, who,  however,  has  not  always  confined  himself  to  the  most  au- 
thentic and  accredited  sources  of  information.  His  references  exhibit 
a  singular  medley  of  original  contemporary  document!,  and  apocry- 
phal authorities  of  a  very  recent  date.  Though  a  Navaireee,  he 
has  written  with  the  impartiality  of  one  in  whom  local  prejudices 
were  extinguished  in  the  more  compreheostve  national  feelings  of  a 
Spaniard. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DEATH   OF   QONSALVO   DE   CORDOVA. — ILLNESS    AND 
DEATH   OP   FERDINAND. — HIS   CHARACTER. 

1513—1516. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  order  which  King 
Ferdinand  maintained  in  Castile  by  his  enei^ic 
conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  policy  of  diverting  the 
effervescing  spirits  of  the  nation  to  foreign  enter- 
prise, he  still  experienced  annoyance  from  various 
causes.  Among  these  were  Maximilian's  preten- 
sions to  the  regency,  as  paternal  grandfather  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  emperor,  indeed,  had  more 
than  once  threatened  to  assert  his  preposterous 
claims  to  Castile  in  person  ;  and  although  this  Quix- 
oUc  monarch,  who  had  been  tilting  against  wind- 
mills all  his  life,  failed  to  excite  any  powerful  sen- 
sation, either  by  his  threats  or  his  promises,  it  fur- 
nished a  plausible  pretext  for  keeping  alive  a  fac- 
tion hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  king. 

In  the  winter  of  1509  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  emperor,  through  the  mediation  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  by  which  he  finally  relinquished  his 
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pretensions  to  the  regency  of  Castile,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  aid  of  three  hundred  lances,  and  the 
transfer  to  him  of  the  fifly  thousand  ducats  which 
Ferdinand  was  to  receive  from  Pisa.*  No  bribe 
was  too  paltry  for  a  prince  whose  means  were  as 
narrow  as  bis  projects  were  vast  and  chimerical. 
Even  after  this  pacification,  the  Austrian  party  con- 
trived to  disquiet  the  king,  by  maintaining  the 
Archduke  Charles's  pretensions  to  the  government 
in  the  name  of  his  unfortunate  mother;  until,  at 
length,  the  Spanbh  monarch  came  to  entertun  not 
merely  distrust,  but  positive  aversion  for  his  grand- 
son ;  white  the  latter,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  was 
taught  to  r^;ard  Ferdinand  as  one  who  excluded 
him  from  his  rightful  inheritance  by  a  most  flagrant 
act  of  usurpation.t 

Ferdinand's  suspicious  temper  found  other  grounds 
for  uneasiness,  where  there  was  less  warrant  for  it, 
in  his  jealousy  of  bis  illustrious  subject  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when 
circumstances  had  disclosed  the  full  extent  of  that 
general's  popularity.  After  the  defeat  of  Ravenna, 
the  pope  and  the  other  allies  of  Ferdinand  ui^ed 
him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  send  the  Grreat 
Captain  into  Italy,  as  the  only  man  capable  of 
checking  the  French  arms,  and  restoring  the  for- 
tunes of  the  league.    The  king,  trembling  for  the 

*  Mariana,  Hirt.  de  Eqiaiia,         t  Zurito,  Anales,    tarn.   vi. 

torn.  ii.  lib.  xxiz.  cap.  xxi. —  lib.  x.  cap.    Iv.   1^. — Peter 

Zurita,  AnaleB,  torn,  vi.  Ukviii.  Martyr,    Opus     Epist.     epist. 

cap.  zlv.  xItu.  Dxzxi. 
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immediate  safety  of  his  own  dominioDs,  gave  a  re- 
luctant assent,  and  ordered  GoDsalvo  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  take  command  of  an  army  to  be 
instantly  raised  for  Italy.* 

These  tidings  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  Castilians.  Men  of  every  rank  pressed  forward 
to  serve  under  a  chief  whose  service  was  itself 
sufficient  passport  to  fame.  "  It  actually  seemed," 
says  Martyr,  "  as  if  Spain  were  to  be  drained  of  all 
her  noble  and  generous  blood.  Nothing  appeared 
impossible,  or  even  difficult,  under  such  a  leader. 
Hardly  a  cavalier  in  the  land  but  would  have 
thought  it  a  reproach  to  remain  behind.  Truly 
marvellous,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  authority  which  he 
has  acquired  over  all  orders  of  men !"  t 

,8uch  was  the  zeal  with  which  men  enlisted  un- 
der his  banner,  that  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
completing  the  necessary  levies  for  Navarre,  then 
menaced  by  the  French.  The  king,  alarmed  at 
this,  and  relieved  from  apprehensions  of  immediate 
danger  to  Naples,  by  subsequent  advices  from  that 
country,  sent  orders  greatly  reducing  the  number 
of  forces  to  be  raised.  But  this  had  little  effect, 
since  every  man,  who  had  the  means,  preferred  act- 
ing as  a  volunteer  under  the  Great  Captain  to  any 
other  service,  however  gainful;  and  many  a  poor 
cavalier  was  there  who  expended  his  little  all,  or 

*  Feter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  cap.  iL  —  GioTio,  Vita  Uagni 

epiat.  cccclxxxvi. — Chrdnica  del  Qonaalvi,  lib.  iiL  p.  28S. 
Gran  Capital),  Ub.  iii.  cap.  TiL 
— Zuiita,  Anales,  torn.  tL  lib.  x.         t  Opui  Epiat.  ep.  c«cclxzxviL 

VOL.  in.  S  a 
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incurred  a  beavy  debt,  in  order  to  appear  in  the 
field  in  a  style  becoming  the  chiraby  of  Spain. 

Fetdinand's  former  distrust  of  his  general  was 
now  augmented  tenfold  bj  this  evidence  of  bis  un- 
bounded popularity.  He  saw  in  imagination  much 
more  danger  to  Naples  from  snch  a  subject  than 
from  any  enemy,  however  formidable:  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence,  moreover,  that  the  French  were 
in  full  retreat  towards  the  north.  He  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  sent  instructions  to  the  Great  Captain 
at  Cordova,  to  disband  his  levies,  as  ^e  expedition 
would  be  postponed  till  after  the  present  winter ;  at 
the  same  time  inviting  such  as  chose  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  Navarre.* 

,  Tliese  tidings  were  received  with  indignant  feel- 
ings by  the  whole  army.  The  officers  refused, 
nearly  to  a  man,  to  engage  in  the  proposed  ser- 
vice.  Gonsalvo,  who  understood  the  motives  of 
this  change  in  the  royal  purpose,  was  deeply  sensi- 
ble to  what  he  regarded  as  a  personal  affront :  he, 
however,  enjoined  on  his  troops  implicit  obedience 
to  the  king's  commands.  Before  dismissing  them, 
as  he  knew  that  many  had  been  drawn  into  expen- 
sive preparations  far  beyond  their  means,  he  dis- 
tributed largesses  among  them,  amounting  to  the 
immense  sum,  if  we  may  credit  his  biographers,  of 
one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  "Never  stint  your 
hand,"  said  he  to  his  steward,  who  remonstrated  on 

•  QioTio,  Vita  Hagni  Gon-     viU  viii. — IHloa,  Vita  di  Carlo 

BUlvi,  lib.  iii.  ^.  «89.— Chr6mca      V.    fol.    38 Peter    Martyr, 

del  Onm  CE^tas,  lib.  Ui.  cap.     Opus  Epist  epiEt.  ccccxcviti. 
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the  magnitude  of  the  donative ;  "  there  is  no  mode 
of  enjoying  one's  property,  like  giving  it  away." 
He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation,  bitterly  complain- 
ing of  the  ungenerous  requital  of  his  services,  and 
asking  leave  to  retire  to  his  duchy  of  Terranova  in 
Naples,  since  he  could  be  no  longer  useful  in  Spain. 
This  request  was  not  calculated  to  lull  Ferdinand's 
suspicions :  he  answered,  however,  "  in  the  soft 
and  pleasant  style  which  he  knew  so  wdl  how  to 
assume,"  says  Zurita  ;  and,  after  specifying  his  mo- 
tives for  relinquishing,  however  reluctantly,  the 
expedition,  be  recommended  GoDsalvo's  return  to 
Loja,  at  least  until  some  more  definite  arrangement 
could  be  made  respecting  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

Thus  condemned  to  his  former  seclusion,  the 
Great  Captain  resumed  his  late  habits  of  Ufe,  freely 
opening  his  mansion  to  persona  of  merit,  interesting 
himself  in  plans  &r  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
his  tenantry  and  neighbours,  and  in  this  quiet  way 
winning  a  more  unquestionable  title  to  human  grati- 
tude than  when  piling  up  the  blood-stained  trophies 
of  victory.  Alas  for  humanity,  that  it  should  have 
deemed  otherwise !  * 

Another  circumstance,  which  disquieted  the  Ca- 
tholic king,  was  the  failure  of  issue  by  his  present 

*  Manana,  Hirt.de  Espaiia,  Ti.  lib.  x.  cap.  xxTiii. — Qnin- 

tom.  n.  lib.  zxx.  cap.  xiv. —  tana,  Etipafioles  C^lebres,  torn. 

GioTio,  Vita  Illiut.    Viroium,  L    pp.    328 — 832. — Abarca, 

pp.   i90,  291.^ — Chr6nica   del  Beyea  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  Rey 

Gran  Capltan,  lib.  iiL  cap.  vii.  zxx.  cap.  xx. 
vui.  ix. — ^Zurita,  Anakf,  Vm. 

s  G  a 
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wife.  The  natural  desire  of  ofisiMing  was  further 
stimulated  by  hatred  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
made  him  eager  to  abridge -the  ample  inheritance 
about  to  descend  oa  his  grandson  Charles.  It  must 
be  confessed^  that  it  reflects  little  credit  on  his  heart 
or  his  understanding,  that  he  should  have  been  so 
ready  to  sacrifice  to  personal  resentment  those  noble 
plans  for  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy,  which 
had  so  worthUy  occupied  the  attention  both  of  him- 
self and  of  Isabella  in  his  eariy  life.  His  wishes 
had  nearly  been  realized.  Queen  Gennaine  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  March  3rd,  1509-  PiovideDce, 
however,  as  if  unwilling  to  defeat  the  glorious  con- 
summation of  the  union  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms, 
so  long  desired  and  nearly  achieved,  permitted  the 
infant  to  live  only  a  few  hours.* 

Ferdinand  repined  at  the  blesnag  denied  him, 
now  more  than  ever.  In  order  to  invigorate  his 
constitution,  he  resorted  to  artificial  means.f  The 
medicines  which  he  took  had  the  opposite  effect ; 
at  least  from  this  time,  the  spring  of  1531,  he  was 
afflicted  with  infirmities  before  unknown  to  him. 
Instead  of  his  habitual  equanimity  and  cheer&lness, 
he  became  impatient,  irritable,  and  frequently  a 
prey  to  morbid  melancholy.  He  lost  all  relish  for 
business,  end  even  for  amusements,  except    field 

"  Carb^al,  AnaleS)  MS.  bRo  tyr, — who  ia  much  too  predw, 

1509. — Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  in.  indeed,  &r  out  pages, — as  to 

Ub.  X.  cap.  Iv.  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fact. 

t  They    are    detuled    with  Opui  Epirt.  epist,  Dxxii. 
•uch  curioHB  predmon  by  Mar- 
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Sports,  to  which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  The  fever  which  consumed  him  made  him 
impatient  of  long  residence  in  anj  one  place,  and 
during  these  last  years  of  his  life  the  court  was  in 
perpetual  migration.  The  unhappy  moaarchi  alas ! 
could  not  &j  from  disease,  or  from  himself.* 

Id  the  summer  of  1515,  he  was  found  one  night 
by  his  attendants  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him.  He  exhibited 
flashes  of  his  former  energy  afler  this,  however. 
On  one  occasion  he  made  a  journey  to  Aragon,  in 
order  to  preside  at  the  deliberations  of  the  cortes, 
and  enforce  the  grant  of  supplies,  to  which  the 
nobles,  from  selfish  coosiderations,  made  resistance. 
The  king  foiled,  indeed,  to  bend  their  intractable 
tempers,  but  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  all  bis 
wonted  address  and  resolution.f 

On  his  return  to  Castile,  which,  perhaps  from  the 
greater  refinement  and  deference  of  the  people, 
seems  to  have  been  always  a  more  agreeable  resi- 
dence to  him  than  his  own  tcingdom  of  Aragon,  he 

'  CarbaJBl,  Analee,  MS.  aiio  secundum  n&mque  agit  et  sess- 

1313,  et    seq.  —  L.  MarinEBo,  geumum  annum:    uxor,  quam 

Cosaa  Memorables,  jbL  188. —  I  latere  nunqusm    abigit:    et 

Gomez,  De  Rebus  Oestds,   SaL  venatus  ccelique  Tivendi  cupidi' 

146. — Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp.  taa,  qua  iUum  in  sylvis  detinet, 

CarloB  V.  torn.  i.  p.  27.  ultra  quim  in  juveiuli  state, 

"  Non  idem  est  Tultus,"  says  dtra  salutem,  fes  esiet."    Opiu 

Peter  Martyr  of  the  kii^  in  a  Epist.  epiet.  Dxxix. 

letter  dated  in  October,  1613,  +  Zuiits,  Analei,    tom.  vi. 

"non  eai&m  fecultas  in  aucU-  lib.  z.  cap.  xi^  xdy. — Caibo- 

endo,  noB  eadem  lenitaa.    Tria  jal,  Anales,  MS.  alio  1515.  — 

■tint   illi,    ne   priores    resumat  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  epist 

Tires,  oppodta:    senilis   etas;  d1. 
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received  intelligence  very  vexatious,  in  the  Irritable 
state  of  his  mind.  He  learned  that  the  Great  Cap- 
tain was  preparing  to  embark  for  Flanders,  with  his 
friend  the  Count  of  Urena,  the  Marquis  of  Priego 
his  nephew,  and  his  luture  son-in-law,  the  Count  of 
Cabra.  Some  surmised  that  Gronsalvo  designed  to 
take  command  of  the  papal  army  in  Italy ;  others, 
to  join  himself  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  iu- 
troduce  him,  if  possible,  into  Castile.  Ferdinand, 
clinging  to  power  more  tenaciously  as  it  was  ready 
to  slip  of  itself  from  his  grasp,  had  little  doubt  that 
the  latter  was  his  purpose.  He  sent  orders  there- 
fore to  the  south,  to  prevent  the  meditated  embark- 
ation, and,  if  necessary,  to  seize  Gonsalvo's  person. 
But  the  latter  was  soon  to  embark  on  a  voyage 
where  no  earthly  arm  could  arrest  Mm.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1515  he  was  attacked  by  a 
quartan  fever.  Its  approaches  at  first  were  mild. 
His  constitution,  naturally  good,  had  been  invigor- 
ated by  the  severe  training  of  a  military  life ;  and 
he  bad  been  so  fortunate,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
free  exposure  of  bis  person  to  danger,  he  had  never 
received  a  wound :  but,  although  little  alarm  was 
occasioned  at  first  hy  his  illness,  be  found  it  impos- 
sible to  throw  it  ofi*;  and  he  removed  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Granada,  in  hopes  of  deriving  benefit  from 
its  salubrious  cUmate.    Every  effort  to  rally  the  de- 

•  Zuiita,    Analee,  torn.   vi.     cap.  xxiiL — QioTio,  VitSB  Dlust. 
lib.  K.  cap.  xcvi. — Abarca.Reyea      Virorum,  p.  292. 
de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  Rey  xxx. 
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diniDg  powers  of  nature  proved  uDavailing ;  end, 
on  the  Hod  of  December  1515,  he  expired  in  hb 
own  palace  at  Granada,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and 
his  beloved  daughter  Elvira.* 

The  death  of  this  illustrious  man  diffused  univer- 
sal sorrow  throughout  the  nation.  All  envy  and 
unworthy  suspicion  died  with  him.  The  king  and 
the  whole  court  went  into  mourning.  Funeral 
services  were  performed  in  his  honour,  in  the  royal 
chapel  and  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  king- 
dom, t  Ferdinand  addressed  a  letter  of  consola- 
tion to  his  duchess,  in  which  he  lamented  the  death 
of  one  "  who  had  rendered  him  inestimable  ser- 
vices, and  to  whom  he  had  ever  borne  such  sincere 
affection !"  %  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  in  the  ancient  Moorish  capital, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Count  of  Ten- 
dilla,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gonsalvo's  old  friend, 
the  late  governor  of  Granada.^  His  remains,  first 
deposited  in  the  Franciscan  monastery,  were  aiter- 

■  Gio-rio,  Vit»  lUuBt.  Viro-  beaucoup  courts,  et  qu'il  lea  luy 

rum,  pp.  271.  292.— ChnSnica  eust   fiillu  faire  h  bm  ptoprea 

del  Gran  Capitan,  lib.  iiL  cap.  cousIb  et  dsBpeng,  comme  k  ceui 

ix. — Peter  Martyr,  OpuB  EpiBt.  du  peuple,  il  n'y  euat  pas  con- 

epist.  dIx.  —  Carbajal,  AnaleB,  Bomme  cent  eacMB,  tant  U  estoit 

MS.  afio  1615.— Garibay,  Com-  avare."     (EuYres,  torn.  L  p.  78. 

pendio,  torn.    u.  lib.  xx.  cap.  J  See  a  copy  of  the  oripnal 

xxiii.  letter  in  the  Chionica  del  Gran 

t  "Voyia  la    belle    recom-  Captan,  (fol.  164.)     Itiadated 

pense,"    aaya    Brantflme  drily,  Jan.  3rd,  1516,only  threeweeka 

"que  fiat  ce  roy  CFerdinand)  a  before  Ferdinand'a  death. 

ce  grand  capitame,  A  qui  il  ea-  §  Peter  Martyr  notices  the 

toittant  obl^    Je  croy  encore  death  of  this  eatimable  noble- 

que  u  cei  mnda  houneura  mor-  man,  full  of  yeara  and  of  ho- 

timliwi  et  fiin^llwlny  eusaent  noun,  in  a  letter  dat«d  July 
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wards  remoTed,  and  laid  beneath  a  sumptuous  niaa- 
soleum  in  the  church  of  Saa  Geronimo ;  and  more 
than  a  hundred  banners  and  royal  pennons,  waving 
in  melancholy  pomp  around  the  walls  of  the  chapeU 
proclaimed  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  warrior 
who  slept  beneath.*  His  noble  wife,  Dona  Maria 
Manrique,  survived  bim  but  a  few  days.  His 
daughter  Elvira  inherited  the  princely  titles  and  es- 
tates of  her  father,  whidi,  by  her  marrif^  with 
her  kinsman,  the  Count  of  Cabra,  were  perpetu- 
ated in  the  house  of  Cordova.f 

specting  them  in  hii  account  of 
the  sepulchre.  Pedraza,  Anti- 
guedad  de  Granada,  fbl.  1 14. — 
Colmenar,  D^lices  de  TEapagne, 
torn.  iiL  p.  SOS. 

f  Chrdoica  del  Gran  Cafntan, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  —  Oiovio,  Vita 
IIluBt.  Virorum,  foL  292. 

Gon  salvo  was  created  Duke 
of  Tern  NuoTB  and  Seasa,  and 
M arquia  of  Bitonto,  aU  in  Italy, 
with  estates  of  the  value  of 
40,000  ducaU'  rant.  He  wsi 
abo  Grand  Coiutable  of  N^lei, 
and  a  nobleman  of  Venice.  Hia 
princely  honours  were  traiu- 
mitted  by  DoEul  Elvira  to  her 
son,  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
dova, who  filled  the  posts,  un- 
der Charies  V,  of  Governor  of 
Milan,  and  Caftun  General  of 
Italy.  Under  Philip  11.  hia 
descendants  were  i^aed  to  a 
Spanish  dukedom,  with  the  title 
of  Dukes  of  Baena.  L.  Ma- 
rinffio,  Coaas  Memorebtes,  foL 
24.— UUoa,  Vita  di  Carlo  V. 
ibl.  41. — Salazar  de  Mendoza, 
Dignidadee,  p.  S07- 


leth,  1515.  It  is  addressed  to 
Tendilla's  son,  and  breathes  the 
i^nsolstion  flowing  from  the 
mild  and  philosophical  spirit  of 
ita  amiable  author.  The  count 
was  made  ManiuiB  of  Mondejai 
by  Ferdinand,  a  short  time  be- 
fore hia  death.  His  various  ti- 
tles and  dignities,  including  the 
government  of  Granada,  de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  Don 
Luis,  Martyr's  early  pupil ;  hia 
genius  was  inherited  in  full 
measure  by  a  younger,  the 
famous  Diego  Hurtado  de  Men- 
dosa. 

•  Nava^ero,  Viagg^o,  (bl.  84. 

On  the  top  of  the  monument 
was  seen  the  marble  effigy  of 
the  Great  Captain,  armed  and 
kneeling.  ^e  banners  and 
other  military  trophies,  which 
continued  to  garnish  the  walls 
of  the  chapel,  according  to  Pe- 
draza, as  late  as  1600,  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  eighteenth 
century ;  at  least  we  may  infer 
BO  frofn  Colmenar's  silence  re- 
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GoDsalvo,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  CasUliaOt  Gonzalo 
de  Hernandez  de  Ccvdova,  was  inxty-two  years  old 
at  the  time  of  bis  death.  His  conntenance  and  per- 
son are  represented  to  have  been  extremely  hand- 
some ;  bis  manners,  el^ant  and  attractive,  were 
stamped  with  that  lofty  dignity  which  so  often  dis- 
^nguishes  his  countrynien.  "  He  still  bears,"  says 
Martyr,  speaking  of  him  in  the  last  years  of  hb  life, 
"  the  same  majestic  port  as  when  in  the  height  of 
his  former  authority ;  so  that  every  one  who  visits 
him  acknowledges  the  influence  of  his  noble  pre- 
sence, as  fully  as  when,  at  the  head  of  armies,  he 
gave  laws  to  Italy."  • 

His  splendid  military  successes,  so  gratifying  to 
Castilian  pride,  have  made  the  name  of  Gonsalvo 
as  fomiliar  to  his  countrymen  as  that  of  the  Cid, 
which,  floating  down  the  stream  of  popular  melody, 
has  been  treasured  up  as  a  part  of  the  nation^ 
history.  His  shining  qualities,  even  more  than  his 
exploits,  have  been  often  made  the  tlieme  of  fiction ; 
and  fiction,  as  usual,  has  dealt  with  them  in  a 
fashion  to  leave  only  confused  and  erroneous  con- 
cations  of  both.  More  is  known  of  the  Spanish 
hero,  for  instance,  to  foreign  readers  from  Florian's 
agreeable  novel,  than  from  any  authentic  record  of 
his. actions;  yet  Floriao,  by  dwelling  only  on  the 
dazzling  and  popular  truts  of  his  hero,  has  depict- 
ed him  as  the  very  personification  of  romantic  chi- 
valry. This  certainly  was  not  his  character,  which 
■  Opus  Efagt.  ejiut.  ccecxcviii.  —  Qiovio,  Vita  Hagni  QonsJri, 
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might  be  said  to  have  been  formed  after  a  riper 
period  of  civilizBtion  tfaao  the  age  of  chivalry;  at 
least,  it  had  none  of  the  nonsense  of  that  age* — its 
fanciiiil  vagaries,  reckless  adventure,  and  wild  roman- 
tic gallantTf.*  His  characteristics  woe  prudence, 
coolness,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  man.  He  understood,  above  all,  the  tem- 
per of  his  own  countrjnien.  He  may  be  said  in 
some  d^ree  to  have  formed  their  military  charac- 
ter ;  their  patience  of  severe  training  and  hardship, 
their  unflinching  obedience,  their  inflexible  spirit 
under  reverses,  and  their  decisive  energy  in  the  hour 
of  action.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Spanish  soldier 
under  his  hands  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect 
from  that  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  romantic 
wars  of  the  Peninsula. 

(Jonsalvo  was  untunted  with  the  coarser  vices 
characteristic  of  the  time.  He  discovered  none  of 
that  griping  avarice,  too  often  the  reproach  of  his 
countrymen  in  these  wars.  His  hand  and  heart 
were  liberal  as  the  day.  He  betrayed  none  of  the 
cruelty  and  licentiousness  which  di^;race  the  e^ 
of  chivalry.  On  all  occasions  he  was  prompt  to 
protect  women  from  injury  or  insult  Although 
his  distinguished  manners  and  rank  gave  him  ob- 
vious advantages  with  the  sex,  he  never  abused 
them  i-f  and  he  has  left  a  character,  unimpeadied 

*  QoDBolvo  Eusujned  &r  hia  ing  more    to  policy  than  foice 

device  a  croBB-bow  moved  by  b  and  daring  exploit.    Brantdme, 

pulley,  with  the  motto,  "  In-  (EuTiea,  torn.  i.  p.  75. 
genium  supentt  virea."    It  was  t  Giovio,  VittB  Illust  Viio- 

chaiacteristic  of  a  mind  trust-  nun,  p.  271. 
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by  any  historian,  of  unblemished  morality  in  his 
domestic  relations.  This  was  a  rare  virtue  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

OoDsalvo's  fame  rests  on  his  military  prowess ; 
yet  his  character  would  seem  in  many  respects  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  calm  and  cultivated  walks  of  civil 
life.  His  govenunent  of  Naples  exhibited  much 
discretion  and  ^und  pcdicy  ;*  and  there,  as  after- 
wards in  his  retirement,  bis  polite  and  liberal  man- 
ners secured  not  merdy  the  good-will,  but  the  strong 
attachment,  of  those  around  him.  His  early  edu- 
cation, like  that  of  most  of  the  noble  cavaliers 
wbo  came  forward  before  the  improvanents  intro- 
duced under  Isabella,  was  taken  up  with  knightly 
exercises,  more  than  intellectual  accomplishmeuts. 
He  was  never  taught  Latioj  and  had  no  pretensions 
to  scholarship ;  but  he  honoured  and  nobly  recom- 
pensed it  in  others.  His  solid  sense  and  libnal  taste 
supplied  all  defidendes  in  himself,  and  led  him  to  se- 
lect  friends  and  companions  from  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  community.! 

On  this  fair  character  there  remains  one  foul  re- 
proach.    This  is  his  breach  of  faith  in  two  memor- 

*  Giovio.  Vit»  niuBt.  Vuo-  Qu^  maestro  de  eefoizados 

nun,  p.  281 . — Giannone,  Istoria  Y  vaiientes .' 

di  Napoli,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  i,  t.  Qu£  eeso  pam  ducretoB.' 
Qu6  giaoB  para  donosOB  I 

t  GloTio,  TiUe  IlluBt.  Viio-  Qu4  mzon  I 

mm,  p.  271  ■  Muv  benigno  £  bs  sugetoa, 

"  Amigo  de  bub  ami^,  Y  ft  los  bravoi  y  daiiosM 

Que  SeiioT  pais  cnadoB  Un  leon." 
Y  parientes  !  Coplas  de  Don  Jorge 

Qu^  enemigo  de  enemigoe !  Maniique. 
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able  instances ;  first,  to  the  joung  Duke  of  Calabria, 
and  afterwards  to  Caesar  Bor^a,  both  of  whom  he 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  King  Ferdinand,  their 
personal  enemy,  and  in  violation  of  his  most  solemn 
pledges.*  True,  it  was  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
commands,  and  not  to  serve  his  own  purposes ;  and 
true  also,  this  want  of  faith  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  age :  but  history  has  no  warrant  to  tamper 
with  right  and  wrong,  or  to  brighten  the  character 
of  its  favourites  by  diminishing  one  shade  of  the 
abhorrence  which  attaches  to  ihmr  vices  ;  —  they 
should  rather  be  held  up  in  their  true  deformity,  as 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  very  greatness  with 
which  they  are  associated.  It  may  be  remarked* 
however,  that  the  reiterated  and  unsparing  oppro- 
brium with  which  foreign  writers,  who  have  been 
little  sensible  to  Gonsalvo's  merits^  have  visited 
these  offences,  affords  tolerable  evidence  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  of  any  magnitude  that  can  be 
chsiged  on  him.'t' 

*  Borgia,  after  hU  father  most  favouiable  to  Gontalvo. 
Alexander  Vl.'e  death,  escaped  Maiiana  diBnuBseg  it  with  cool- 
to  Naplei  under  favoui  of  a  ly  remarking,  that  "  the  Great 
■ofe-conduct  ugned  by  Oon-  Captain  seemi  to  have  consult- 
bbIto.  Here,  however,  hia  in-  ed  the  public  good  in  the  eSw, 
triguing  spirit  soon  engaged  him  more  than  his  own  &me ;  a  con- 
in  schemes  for  troubling  the  duct  well  worthy  to  be  ponder- 
peace  of  Italy,  and,  indeol,  for  ed  and  emulated  by  bU  princes 
subverting  the  authority  of  the  andrulera"!  HiBt.de£spatia,lib. 
Spaniards  there;  in  consequence  xxviii.cap.viii. — Zurita,AnaIes, 
01  which  the  Great  Obtain  seiz-  torn.  v.  lib.v.cap.lxxii.— -Quinta- 
ed  his  person,  and  sent  him  pri-  na,  Egp.  C^lebres,  pp.  302,  303. 
«oner  to  CaiUle.  Such,  at  least,  -|-  This  may  be  thought  to  de- 
is  the  Spanish  version  of  the  rive  confirmation  from  the  fact 
story,   and   of  couise  the  one  (if  it  be  a  fact)  of  Gonsalvo's 
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As  to  the  imputation  of  didoyalty,  we  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  notice  its  apparent  ground- 
lessness. It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  unge- 
nerous treatment,  which  he  had  experienced  ever 
since  his  return  from  Naples,  had  not  provoked 
feelings  of  indignation  in  his  bosom ;  nor  would  it 
be  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  if  he  had 
been  led  to  r^ard  the  Archduke  Charles's  preten- 
sions to  the  regency,  as  he  came  of  age,  with  a 
favourable  eye.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of 
this,  or  of  any  act  unfriendly  to  Ferdinand's  inte- 
rests. His  whole  public  life,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
hibited the  truest  loyalty ;  and  the  only  stains  that 
darken  his  iame  were  incurred  by  too  unhesitating 
devotion  to  the  wishes  of  his  master.  He  is  not 
the  first  Dor  the  last  statesman  who  has  reaped 
the  royal  recompense  of  ingratitude,  for  serving 
his  king  with  greater  zeal  than  he  had  served  bis 
Maker. 

Ferdinand's  health,  in  the  mean  time,  had  de- 
clined so  sensibly,  that  it  was  evident  he  could  not 
long  survive  the  object  of  his  jealousy.*    His  dis- 

dedaring,  on  hit  death-bed,  that  no  doubt,  like  Fouchg,  conrader- 

"  there  were  three  acts  of  hii  ed  a  blunder  in  politics  oa  wone 

life  which  he  deeply  repented."  than  a  crime. 
Two  of  these  were  his  treatment  *  The  miraculouB  bell  of  Ve- 

of  Bor(^  and  the  Duke  of  Gala-  lilla,  a  little  village  in  Aragon, 

bria.    He  was  nlent  lespecting  nine  le^ues    from   Saragassa. 

the  third.      "  Some  hiBtorians  about   thii    time  gave  one  of 

suppose,"  sayB  Qiuntana,  "  that  those    profiietic    tintinnabula- 

by  thia  last  he  meant  hia  omia-  tions  which  alwa^  boded  some 

non  to  posBBsa  himself  of  the  great  calamitjr  to  the  country, 

crown  of  Naples  when  it  was  in  The  side  on  which   tlie  blows 

hii  pow»"]     These  historians,  fell,  denoted  the  quarter  when 
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ease  had  now  settled  ioto  a  dropsy,  accompanied 
with  a  distressing  afiectioD  of  the  heart.  He  found 
difficulty  in  breathing,  complaioed  that  be  was 
stifled  in  the  crowded  cities,  and  pcused  most  of  bis 
time,  even  after  the  weather  became  cold,  in  the 
fields  and  forests,  occupied,  as  far  as  his  strength 
permitted,  with  the  fatiguing  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
As  the  winter  advanced,  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  south.  He  passed  some  time,  in  December,  at 
a  country-seat  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  near  Placentia, 
where  be  hunted  the  stag.  He  then  resumed  his 
journey  to  Andalusia,  but  fell  so  ill  on  the  way,  at 
the  little  village  of  Madrigalejo,  near  Truxillo,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  advance  further.* 


the  disaeter  was  to  happen.  Its 
Bound,  says  Dr.  Dormer,  caused 
diBmay  and  contrition,  vnth  dia- 
mal  "  feat  of  change,"  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heiml  !t.  No 
arm  was  strong  enough  to  stop 
it  on  these  orcatnons,  as  those 
found  to  their  coat  who  profane- 
ly attempted  it.  Its  ill-omened 
Toice  was  heard  for  the  twenti- 
eth and  last  time,  in  Uorch 
1679.  Aa  no  event  of  import- 
ance followed,  it  probably  tolled 
for  ita  own  funeraL — See  the 
edi^ng  history,  in  Dr.  Diego 
Dormer,  of  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers and  perfonnancea  of  thu  ce- 
lebrated bell,  as  duly  authenti- 
cated by  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
Diflcursos  Vaiioa,  pp.  198  — 
244. 

*  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  alios 
1513— IS  16.— Gomez,  De  Re- 
bus Gestis,   M.  146.  —  Peter 


Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  epiat.  nslii. 
nlyiii.  dIxi.  dIxjt. — Zuiita,  Ana- 
lea,  tom.  vi.  lib.  x.  cap.  zcix. 

Caibaja]  states  that  the  kijig 
had  been  warned,  by  some  sooth- 
sayer, to  beware  of  Madrigal, 
and  that  he  had  ever  since 
avoided  entering  inta  the  town 
of  that  name  in  Old  Castile. 
The  name  of  the  place  he  was 
now  in  was  not  precisely  that 
indicated,  but  corresponded  near 
enough  for  a  prediction.  The 
event  proved,  that  the  witches 
of  Spain,  like  those  of  Scotland, 

"Could  keep  the  word  of  pro- 
mise to  the  ear. 
And  break  it  to  the  hope." 

The  story  derives  little  con- 
firmation from  the  character  of 
Ferdinand.  He  was  not  super- 
stitious, at  least  while  his  facul- 
ties were  in  vigour. 
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The  king  seemed  desirous  of  closing  his  eyes  to 
the  danger  of  bis  situation  as  long  as  possible.     He 
would  not  confess,  nor  even  admit  his  confessor  into 
his  chamber.*     He  showed  similar  jealousy  of  his 
grandson's  envoy,  Adrian  of  Utrecht.    This  per- 
son, the  preceptor  of  Charles,  and  afterwards  raised 
through  his  means  to  the  papacy,  had  come  into  Cas- 
-tile  some  weeks  before,  with  the  ostensible  view  of 
making  some  permanent   arrangement  with  Ferdi- 
nand in  r^rd  to  the  regency.    The  real  motive, 
as  the  powers  which  he  brought  with  him  subse- 
quently proved,  was,  that  he  might  be  on  the  spot 
when  the  king  died,  and  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
Temmeot.    Ferdinand   received  the  minister  with 
cold  civility,    and  an  agreement  was  entered  into, 
bj  which  the  regency  was  guaranteed  to  the  mon- 
arch, not  only  during  Joanna's  life,  but  his  own. 
Concessions  to  a  dying  man  cost  nothing.    Adrian, 
who  was  at  Guadalupe  at  this  time,  no  sooner  heard 
of  Ferdinand's  illness,  than  he  hastened  to  Madri- 
galejo.    The  king,  however,  suspected  the  motives 
of  his  visit.    "  He  has  come  to  see  me  die,"  said 
be;  and,  refusing  to  admit  him  into  his  presence, 

*  "  A  1&  verdad,"  says  Car-     should  not  die  till  he  had  con- 
bajal,   "  le  tent^  mucho  el  one-     qu«%d   JenisBlero."      (Anolea, 
migo  en  aquel  paso  con  incredu-     MS.  cap.  ii.)    We  are  sgun  re- 
lidad  que  le  ponia  de  no  morii     minded  of  Shalupeaie, 
tan  presto,  para  que  ni  confetase 

ni  recibtese  Iob   Sacramentos."  "  It  hath  been  pro{4ieBied  to 

According  to  the  same  writer, 
Ferdinand  was  buoyed  up  by  the 
prediction  of  an  old  nbyl,  "  la 
beata  del  Baico,"   that    "  he  King  Heniy  IV. 
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ordered  the  mortified  envoy  back  again  to  Guada- 
lupe.* 

At  length  the  medical  attendants  ventured  to  in- 
form the  king  of  his  real  situation,  conjuring  him>  if 
he  had  any  affairs  of  moment  to  settle,  to  do  it  with- 
out delay.  He  listened  to  them  with  composure, 
and  from  that  moment  seemed  to  recover  all  his 
customary  fortitude  and  equanimity.  After  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament,  and  attending  to  his  spiritual 
concerns,  he  called  his  attendants  around  his  bed, 
to  advise  with  them  respecting  the  disposiUon  of 
the  government  Among  those  present,  at  this 
time,  were  his  faithfid  followers,  the  Duke  c^  Alva, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  his  majordomo,  with 
several  bishops  and  members  of  his  coundLf 

The  king,  it  seems,  bad  made  several  wills.  By 
one,  executed  at  Buigos  in  151S,  he  had  committed 
the  government  of  Castile  and  Aragon  to  the  Infante 
Ferdinand  during  his  brother  Charles's  absence. 
This  young  prince  had  been  educated  in  Spain  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  grand&ther,  who  entertained  a 
strong  affection  for  him.  The  coimseltors  remon- 
strated in  the  plainest  terms  against  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  regency.    Ferdinand,  they  sud,  was  too  . 

*  Carbajal,  Analea,  MS.  aiio  Dr.CaTbajal,whawaBainein- 
1516,  c^.  i Gomez,  DeRe-  ber  of  the  royal  council,  was  pro- 
bus  Gestia,  ubi  supra.  —  Peter  sent  with  bun  during  the  whole 
Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  epist.  of  hu  last  illnesB ;  and  his  dr- 
nlxT.  —  Sandoval,  MisL  del  cunutantial  and  spirited  nana- 
Emp.  Carlos  V.  torn.  i.  p.  S5.  tire  of  it  forms  an  exception  to 

f  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  aSo  the  general  character  of  his  lU- 

1516,  cap.  ii.  tKrary. 
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yonng  to  take  the  helm  into  his  own  hands.  His 
appoiDtment  would  be  sure  to  create  new  factions 
in  Castile ;  it  would  raise  him  up  to  be  in  a  man- 
ner a  rival  of  his  brother,  and  kindle  ambitious  de- 
sires in  his  bosom,  which  could  not  fail  to  end  in  his 
disappointment,  and  perhaps  destruction.* 

The  king,  who  would  never  have  made  such  a 
devise  in  his  better  days,  was  more  easily  turned 
from  his  purpose  now,  than  he  would  once  have 
been.  "  To  whom  then,"  he  asked,  "  shall  I  leave 
the  regency  ?" —  '*  To  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo," they  replied.  Ferdinand  turned  away  his 
&ce,  apparently  in  displeasure ;  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence  rg'oined,  "  It  is  well ;  he  is  certainly 
a  good  man,  with  honest  intentions.  He  has  no 
importunate  friends  or  family  to  provide  for.  He 
owes  every  thing  to  Queen  Isabella  and  myself; 
and,  as  he  has  always  been  true  to  the  interests  of 
our  family,  I  believe  he  will  always  remain  so."')' 

He,  however,  could  not  so  readily  abandon  the 
idea  of  some  splendid  establishment  for  his  favourite 
grandson ;  and  he  proposed  to  settle  on  him  the 
grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders :  but  to 
this  his  attendants  again  objected,  on  the  same 
^vunds  as  before;  adding,  that  this  powerful  pa- 
tronage was  too  great  for  any  subject,  and  impltoing 
him  not  to  defeat  the  object  which  the  late  queen 
had  so  much  at  heart,  of  incorporating  it  with  the 

*  Carbaja],  Analet,  MS.  aiio         t  Ibid,  ubi  lupnu 
1516,  cap.  ii. 

VOL.  til.  2  H 
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crown.  *'  Ferdinand  will  be  left  very  poor  then," 
exclaimed  the  king,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  He 
will  have  the  good-will  of  his  brother,"  replied  one 
of  his  honest  counsellors,  *'  the  best  legacy  your 
highness  can  leave  him."* 

The  testament,  as  finally  arranged,  settled  the 
succession  of  Aragon  and  Naples  on  his  daughter 
Joanna  and  her  heirs.  The  administration  of  Cas- 
tile during  Charles's  absence  was  intrusted  to  Xime- 
nes,  and  that  of  Aragoo  to  the  king's  nataral  son, 
the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whose  good  sense  and 
popular  manners  made  him  acceptable  to  the  {peo- 
ple. He  granted  several  places  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  with  an  annual 
stipend  of  fifty  thousand  ducats,  chai^;eable  on  the 
public  revenues.  To  his  queen,  Germaine,  he  left 
the  yearly  income  of  thirty  thousand  gold  florins, 
stipulated  by  the  marriage  settlement,  with  five 
thousand  a  year  more  during  widowhood-t  The 
will  contained,  besides,  several  appropriations  for 
pious  and  charitable  purposes,  but  nothing  worthy  of 
particular  note.:|:      Notvrithstanding  the  simplicity 

*  Carbajal,  Analee,  ubi  supra,  ric.  (Oviedo,  Quincuagenas,  MS. 

f  Ferdmand's  gay  widow  did  Bat.],  qviinc.  4,  dial.  44.)     It 

not  long  ei)joy  this  latter  pen-  was  the  second  sterile  match, 

Bion.     Soon  af^r  his  death,  she  says  Guicciardini,  which  Charies 

gave  her  hand  to  the  Marquis  of  V,  Ibi  obyious  politic  leasons, 

Braadenbuig,  and,  he  dying,  she  provided  for  the  rightful  h^  of 

again  married  the  Prince  of  Cala-  Naples.     Istoria,  torn.  vilL  lib. 

bria,  who  had  been  det^ed  in  a  xv.  p.  10. 
sort  of  honourable  c^tivity  in  J  Ferdinand's  testament  ii  to 

Spun  ever  Bince  the  dethrone'  befoundinCarbajaljAnales,  MS. 

ment  of  his  &ther.  King  Frede-  —  Dotmer,    Discursos  Variw, 
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of  the  various  provisions  of  the  testament,  it  was 
so  long,  from  the  formatities  and  periphrases  with 
which  it  was  encumbered,  that  there  was  scarce 
time  to  transcribe  it  in  season  for  the  royal  signa- 
ture. On  the  evening  of  the  2Snd  of  January  1516, 
he  executed  the  instrument ;  and  a  few  hours  later, 
between  one  and  two  of  the  morning  of  the  33rd, 
Ferdinand  breathed  hb  last.*  The  scene  of  this 
event  was  a  small  house  belonging  to  the  friars  of 
Guadalupe.  "  In  so  wretched  a  tenement,"  ex- 
claims Martyr,  in  his  usual  moralizing  vein,  "  did 
this  lord  ci  so  many  lauds  close  his  eyes  upon 
the  world."f 

Ferdinand  was  nearly  sisty-four  years  old,  of 
which  forty-one  had  elapsed  since  he  first  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Castile,  and  thirty-seven  since  be 
held  that  of  Aragon.  A  long  reign  ;  long  enough, 
indeed,  to  see  most  of  those  whom  he  had  honoured 
and  trusted  of  his  subjects  gathered  to  the  dust, 
and   a  succession  of  contemporary  monarchs  come 

p.  393,  et  seq. — MaiianB,  Hiat.  ■  few  houra  onlybefore  hii  death, 
de  Bapana;  ed.  Valent^  torn.  De Rebus Gestia,  fbl.  iij. 
ix.  Apend.  No.  2.  +  CarbajaJ,  Anatea,  MS.  aiio 
*  Oriedo,  Quincuagenag,  MS.  1316^— L.MarinEeo,  CoBaa  Me- 
Bat.  ],  quinc  3,  dial.  9. — The  morablei,  fol.  188.— Gomez,  De 
queenwasat  AlcalfideHenares,  Bebua  Gratis,  fol.  148. 
when  ahe  recdred  tidings  of  her  "  Tot  rcgnorum  dominiis,  tot- 
husband's  illness.  She  posted  que  paJinarum  cumulis  omstua, 
with  all  poBuble  despatch  to  Chriatiaiue  religionis  amplifica- 
Msdrigslejo;  but,  although  she  tor,  et  proatrator  hoatium,  Rex 
reached  it  on  the  SOth,  ahe  was  in  ruaticanfi  obiit  caad,  et  pau- 
not  admitted,  saye  Gomez,  not-  per  contra  hominum  opiuionem 
withatanding  her  tears,  to  a  pri-  obiit."  Pet.  Martyr,  Opus  Epiat. 
Tate  interview  with  the  long,  epist.  rlxTi-  —  Brant&ne,  (Vies 
till  the  testament  was  executed,  des  Hommes  lUuitrai,  p.  7i,) 
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and  disappear  like  shadows.*  He  died  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  native  subjects,  who  entertained  a 
partiality  natural  towards  their  own  hereditary  sove- 
reign. The  event  was  regarded  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings  by  the  Castilian  nobles,  who  calculated 
their  gains  on  the  transfer  of  the  reins  from  such 
old  and  steady  hands  into  those  of  a  young  and  in- 
experienced master.  The  commons,  however,  who 
had  felt  the  good  effect  of  this  curb  on  the  nobility, 
in  their  own  personal  security,  held  his  memory  in 
reverence  as  that  of  a  national  benefactor.f 

Ferdinand's  remains  were  interred,  agreeably  to 
his  orders,  in  Granada.  A  few  of  his  most  faithM 
adherents  accompanied  them ;  the  greater  part  be- 
ing deterred  by  a  prudent  caution  of  giving  um- 
brage to  Charles,  if  The  funeral  train,  however, 
was  swelled  by  contributions  fixim  the  various 
towns  through  which  it  passed.  At  Cordova,  es- 
pecially, it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Priego,  who  had  slender  obligations  to  Ferdinand, 

who  apeabe  of  Madrigalejo  as  a  t  Zuiita,  Analee,  torn.  tL  lib. 

"  meschant  Tillage,"  which  he  x.  cap.  c— Blancas,  Commenta- 

had  Been.  rii,  p.  275.— Lanuza,  Hittorias, 

*  Since  Ferdinand  ascended  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxv. 
the  throne,  he  had  seen  no  leas  X  Zurita,  AnaJea,  ubi  Bupia. 

than  four  kings  of  England,  as  The  honest  Martyr  was  one 

many  of  Fnuic«,  and  also  of  Na-  of  the  few  who  paid  Uub  last  tii- 

plea ;  three  of  Portugal,  two  Ger-  bute  of  respect  to  their  ancient 

man  emperors,  and  half  a  dozen  master.     "  Ego  ut  mortuo  debi- 

popes.     As  to  his  own  subjects,  turn  preestem,"  says  he,  in  a  let- 

tcarcely  one  of  all  those  &iniliar  ter  to  Prince  Charles's  physician,  . 

to  the  reader  in  the  course  of  our  "corpus  ejus  esanime,  Grana- 

history   now   survived,  except,  tarn,  sepulchro  sedem  destina- 

indeed,  the  Nestor  of  his  time,  tarn,  comitabor."    Opus  Epist. 

the  octogenarian  Ximenea.  epist.  dIxvL 
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came  out  with  all  his  household  to  paj  the  last 
melaDcholy  honours  to  his  remains.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  similar  respect  in  Granada,  where  the 
people,  while  they  gazed  on  the  sad  spectacle,  says 
Zurita,  were  naturally  affected  as  they  called  to 
mind  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  his  triumphal  entry 
on  the  first  occupation  of  the  Moorish  capital.* 

By  his  dying  injunctions,  all  unnecessary  osten- 
tation was  interdicted  at  his  funeral.  Hb  body 
was  Itud  by  the  side  of  Isabella's  in  the  mouastery 
of  the  Alhambra ;  and  the  year  following,!  ^^^^ 
the  royal  chapel  of  the  metropolitan  churrh  was 
completed,  they  were  both  transported  thither.  A 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  white  marble  was  erected 
over  them,  by  their  grandson  Charles  the  Fifth.  It 
was  executed  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  age.  The 
sides  were  adorned  with  figures  of  angels  and  saints, 
richly  sculptured  in  bas-relief ;  on  the  top  rqmsed 
the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  pair,  whose  titles  and 
merits  were  commemorated  in  the  following  brief, 
and  not  very  felicitous  inscription : 

"  Mahoubticjs  sKCTa;  pbostkatorbb,  bt  h^rbtio*  pbrvicaoix 
BXTiNCTOBKB,    Fbknanddb  Araqonum,   kt   Hblibabkta   Ca9- 

TBLLJE,      VIE      BT     UXOB     DNANIMBS,      CaTHOLICI      APPBU^II, 
KARHOBSO  CLAUDUNTnR  HOC  TUBULO."  f 

•  Analea,  torn.  Ti.  lib.  x.  cap.  According   to    Pedraza,    this 

c. Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist  event   did  not  take  place  till 

epist.  Dlxwi.  —  Abarca,  BeycB  1525.     Antiguedad  de  Grana- 

de  Arairon,  torn.  ii.  Rey  mx.  cap.  da,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii. 

Kiv.  —  Carbajal  Analeg,  MS.  t  Pednwa,    Antiguedad    de 

aSo  1516,  cap.  v.  Granada,  lib.   iii.  cap.  vii.— 

t  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.  "  Assai    bello    per   Spagnaj" 

torn.  vi.  UiMt.  i«.  ««y>  Navagiero,  who,    as   an 
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King  Ferdinand's  personal  appearance  has  been 
elsewhere  noticed.  "  He  was  of  the  middle  sizej" 
says  a  contemporary,  who  knew  him  well:  "his 
complexion  was  fresh ;  his  eyes  bright  and  animat- 
ed ;  bis  nose  and  mouth  small  and  finely  formed, 
■  and  his  teeth  white ;  his  forehead  lofty  and  serene ; 
with  flowing  hair  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour.  His 
manners  were  courteous,  and  his  countenance  sel- 
dom clouded  by  any  thing  like  spleen  or  melan- 
cboly.  He  was  grave  in  speech  and  action,  and 
had  a  marvellous  dignity  of  presence.  His  whole 
demeanour,  in  fine,  was  truly  that  of  a  great  king." 
For  this  flattering  portrait  Ferdinand  must  have  sat 
at  an  earlier  and  happier  period  of  his  Bfe.* 

His  education,  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  the 
times,  had  been  neglected  in  his  boyhood,  though 
he  was  early  instructed  in  all  the  generous  pastimes 
and  exercises  of  chivalry.']'     He  was  esteemed  one 

d'une  conception  noble."  Lr- 
borde.  Voyage  I^ttoresque,  torn, 
ii  p.  25. 

•  L.  Marinteoj  CosaaMemo- 
rablea,  fol.  182. 

Pulgar'B  portrait  of  the  Idng, 
taken  also  in  the  morning  of  hu 
hfe,  the  cloae  of  which  the  writer 
did  not  live  to  see,  ie  equally 
bright  and  pleaHing.  "  Habia," 
Bays  he,  "  una  gracia  singular, 
que  qualqoier  con  £1  fablese, 
lu^  le  amaba  i  le  deseaba 
■ervir,  porque  tenia  la  commu- 
nlcacion  amigable."  Keyes 
Cat61icoB,  p.  96. 

t  "  He  tated  li^tly,"  taya 
Puigar,  "  and  with  a  dexterity 


Italian,  had  a  ri^t  to  be  &ati- 
lUous.  (Viaggio,  fbl.  S3.)  The 
artist,  however,  was  not  a  Spa- 
niard ;  at  least,  common  tradi- 
tion aangna  the  work  to  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor of  the  period,  who  has  left 
many  specimens  of  hia  excel- 
lence in  Toledo  and  other  parts 
of  Spun.  (Mem.  de  la  Acad. 
deHist  tom.  vi,  p.  577.)  La- 
borde's  magnificent  work  con- 
tuns  an  engraving  of  the  mo- 
numents of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns and  Philip  and  Joanna  ; 
"qui  rappelent  la  renaissance 
det  arts  en  Italic,  et  sont,  h  la 
fma,  d'une  belle  execution  et 
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of  the  most  perfect  horsemen  of  his  court.  He  led 
an  active  life,  and  the  only  kind  of  reading  he  ap- 
peared to  relish  was  history.  It  was  natural  that 
so  busy  ao  actor  on  the  great  political  theatre 
should  have  found  peculiar  interest  and  instruction 
in  this  study.* 

He  was  naturally  of  an  equable  temper,  and' 
inclined  to  moderation  in  all  things.  The  only 
amusement  for  which  he  cared  much  was  bunting, 
especially  falconry,  and  that  he  never  carried  to  ex- 
cess till  his  last  years.f  He  was  indefetigahle  in 
application  to  business.  He  bad  do  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and,  like  Isabdia,  was  tem- 
perate even  to  abstemiousness  in  bis  diet.|  He 
was  frugal  in  his  domestic  and  personal  expendi- 
ture ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  willingness  to  rebuke 
the  opposite  spirit  of  wastefulness  and  ostentation 
in  his  nobles.  He  lost  no  good  opportunity  of  do- 
ing this.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  turned  to 
a  gallant  of  the  court  noted  for  his  extravagance  in 
dress,  and  laying  his  band  on  his  own  doublet  ex- 

not  tUTpBssed  by  any  man  in  ^  L.  Marinso,  Coaas  Memo- 

the  Idngdom."  Reyea  Cat61icoB,  rabies,  fbt.  182. — Fulgar,  Reyes 

ubi  flupra.  Cat^licos,  part.  ii.  cap.  iii. 

•  L.   Marinteo,    Coibb  Me-  "Stop  and    dine  with  us," 

morablei,  fol.  153. —  Abarca,  he  was  known  to  uy  to  his 

Beyea  de  Aragon,  torn.  ii.  Rev  uncle,  the  Grand  Admiral  Hen- 

XXX.    cap.    xxir.  —  SandoviJ,  riquez, "  we  are  to  have  a  chicle- 

Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.  torn,  en  for  dinner  to-day."     (Sem- 

L  p.  37.  pere.  Hist,  del  Luxe,  torn.  ii.  p. 

+  Pulgar,  indeed,  notices  his  2,  nota.)     The    royal   eutsine 

fondness  for  cheu,  tennis,  and  would  have  afforded  small  scope 

other  games  of  skill,  in  early  life,  for  the  talenta  of  a  Vatel  or  an 

Reyes  Cat61icos,part.  ii.  cap.  iii.  Ude. 
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claimed,  "  Excellent  stuff  this ;  it  has  lasted  me 
three  pair  of  sleeves  !"  *  This  spirit  of  economy 
was  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  on  him  the  reproach 
of  parsimon}^ ;  f  and  parsimonj,  though  not  so 
pernicioua  on  the  whole  as  the  opposite  rice  of 
prodigality,  has  always  found  far  less  fovour  with 
the  multitude,  from  the  appearance  of  disinterest- 
edness which  the  latter  carries  with  it.  Prodigal- 
ity in  a  king,  howerer,  who  draws  not  on  his  own 
resources,  but  on  the  public,  forfeits  even  this  equi- 
vocal claim  to  applause.  But,  in  truth,  Ferdinand 
was  rather  frugal,  than  parsimonious.  His  income 
was  moderate ;  his  enterprises  numerous  and  vast. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  meet  them  without 
husbanding  his  resources  with  the  most  careful 
economy.;^  No  one  has  accused  him  of  attempt- 
ing to  enrich  his  exchequer  by  the  venal  sale  of 
office,  like  Louis  the  Twelfth  ;  or  by  griping  extor- 
tion, like  another  royal  contemporary,  Henry  the 
Seventh.     He    amassed    no  treasure,  j    and  indeed 

*  Sempere,   HUt.  del  Luxo,  expeditiooB     were    undertaken 

ubi  supra.  solely  on  account  of  that  crown ; 

t  Machiavelli,  by  a  single  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
coup  ifc/"'«ceau,  thus  character-  aid  from  Castile,  may  ex- 
izes,  or  caricaturesj  the  princes  plain,  and  in  some  degree  eK- 
of  his  time.  "  Un  imperatore  cuae,  his  very  scanty  remit- 
instabile  e  vaiio  ;  mi  re  di  Fran-  tances  to  his  troops, 
cia  sdegnoBO  e  pauroso ;  mi  re  £  On  one  occasion,  having 
d'  InghUterra  licco,  feroce,  e  cu-  obt^ned  a  liberal  supply  from 
pido  di  gloria ;  un  re  di  Spagna  the  states  of  Aragon,  (a  rare 
taccagwt  e  auaro  j  per  gli  altri  occurrence,)  his  counsellon  ad- 
re,  io  no  11  conosco."  Tised  him  to  lock  it  up  against 

J  The  revenues  of  his  own  a  day  of  need.     "  Mas  el  Rey," 

kingdom  of  Aragon  were  very  says  Zuiita,  "  que  siempre  su- 

limited.    His  priucipal  foreign  po  gaatar  su  dinero  provechosa- 
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died  so  poor,  that  he  left  scarcely  enou^  in  his 
coffers  to  defray  the  chaises  of  his  funeral.* 

Ferdinand  was  devdut ;  at  least  he  was  scrupulous 
in  r^ard  to  the  exterior  of  reli^on.  He  was  punc- 
tual in  attendance  on  mass ;  careful  to  observe  all 
the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  his  church ;  and 
left  manj  tokens  of  his  piety,  alter  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  in  sumptuous  edifices  and  endowments  for 
religious  purposes.  Although  not  a  superstitious 
man  for  the  age,  he  is  certainly  obnoxious  to  the 
reproach  of  bigotry ;  for  he  cooperated  with  Isabella 
in  all  her  exceptionable  measures  in  Castile,  and 
spared  no  effort  to  fasten  the  odious  yoke  of  the  In- 


mente,  t/  t 


a  fue  etcatio  en 


detpendeUo  en  lot  eo»ae  del  etla- 
do,  tuTO  mas  aparejo  pant  em- 
plearlo,  que  paia  encerrarlo." 
(Anales,  torn.  vi.  fbl.  fits.) 
The  historUn,  it  must  be  alloW' 
edj  laji  quite  as  much  empha- 
ris  on  hjji  liberality  as  it  will 
bear. 

*  Abarca,  Reyes  de  Araggn, 
torn.  ii.  Rey  xxx.  cap.xxiv. — 
Zuritaj  Anales,  torn.  vi.  lib.  x. 
cap.  c  —  Peter  Martyr,  Opus 
Epiflt.  epist.  dIxti. 

"  Vix  ad  funeris  pompam  et 
pauds  &0uliaribus  pnebendaa 
Testes  puUatas,  pecunife  apud 
eum,  neque  alibi  congeatie,  re- 
pertffl  sunt ;  quod  nemo  un- 
quam  de  vivente  judicarit." 
(Pet.  Martyr,  ubi  aupra.)  Ouic- 
ciardini  alludes  to  the  same 
bet,  as  evidence  of  the  injustice 
of  the  imputations  on  Ferdi- 
nand ;  "  Ma  actade,"  adds  the 


historian,  truly  enough,  "  quasi 
sempre  per  il  giudizio  corrotto 
degli  uomini,  che  nei  Re  h  pill 
lodata  la  prodigality,  benchi  a 
quells  sia  annessa  la  rapacitti, 
^e  ta  parrimonia  congiunta  con 
t'astinenza  dalla  raba  di  altri." 
(Istoria,  tom.Ti.  lib.  itii.  p.  273.) 
The  state  of  Ferdinand's 
coffers  formed.  Indeed,  a  strong 
contrast  to  that  of  his  brother 
monarch's,  Henry  VII.  "whose 
treasure  of  store,"  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Bacon,  "left  at 
his  death,  under  his  own  key 
and  keeping,  amounted  unto 
the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a 
huge  mass  of  money,  even  for 
these  times."  (Hist,  of  Henry 
VII.  Works,  Tol.  T.  p.  183.) 
Sir  Edward  Coke  swells  this 
huge  mass  to  "  fifty  and  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds .'"  In- 
stitutes, part  iv.  chap.  zxxv. 
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quisition  on  Aragon,  and  subsequently,  though  hap- 
pily with  less  success,  on  Naples.* 

Ferdinand  has  incurred  the  more  serious  chai^  of 
hypocrisy.  His  Catholic  zeal  was  ohserved  to  be 
marvellouBly  efficacious  in  furthering  his  temiwral 
interests.!  ^^^  ^^^^^  objectionable  enterprises,  even, 
were  covered  with  a  veil  of  religion.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  practice 
of  the  age.  Some  of  the  most  scandalous  wars  ci 
that  period  were  ostensibly  at  the  bidding  of  the 
church,  or  in  defence  of  Christendom  against  the 
in6del.  This  ostentation  of  a  religious  motive  was 
indeed  very  usual  with  the  Sp^ish  and  Portuguese. 
The  crusading  spirit,  nourished  hy  their  stni^le 
with  the  Moors,  and  subsequently  by  their  African 


■  Abarca,  Reyea  de  Aragon, 
torn.  ii.  Rey  xxx.  cap.  xxiv. — L. 
Maniueo,  Cosas  Memorables, 
fot.  laS.— Zurita,  Anales,  lib. 
ix.  cap.  xxTi. 

Fenluiand'B  conduct  in  re* 
gard  to  the  Inquisition  in  Are- 
gon  displayed  singular  duplicity. 
In  consequence  of  the  remon- 
itrance  of  cortea,  in  1512,  in 
which  that  high-Bpirited  body 
set  forth  the  variouB  usurpations 
of  the  Holy  Office,  Ferdinand 
signed  D  compact,  abridf^  its 
jurisdiction.  He  repented  of 
these  concessions,  however,  and 
in  the  following  year  obtained 
a  dispensaUon  from  Rome  from 
hi;  '  engBgements.  This  pro- 
ceeding produced  such  an  alann- 
ii^  excitement  in  the  kingdom, 
that  the  monarch  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  renounce  the  papal 
brief,  and   apply  for  another. 


confirming  his  former  cconpact. 
(Lloiente,  Hist,  de  I'lnquisitioD, 
tom.  i.  pp.  971  et  wq.)  One 
may  well  doubt  whether  bigoQy 
entered  as  lorgdy,  as  leas  par- 
donable motives  of  state  policy, 
into  this  miserable  jug^ii^- 

t  "  Di8oit-«n,"  says  Bran- 
t6me,  "  que  la  reyne  Isabelle  de 
Castille  estoit  une  fort  devote  et 
reli^ieuse  princesse,  et  que  luy, 
quel  grand  zele  qu'il  y  euit,  n'es- 
toit  devotieux  que  p^ypocrisie, 
couvraat  sea  actea  et  ambitions 
par  ce  sainct  zele  de  reti^n." 
(CEuTTeB,tom.i.p.70.)  "Copri," 
Bays  Ouicciardini,  "  quad  tutte 
le  sue  cupiditi  sotto  colore  di 
onesto  zelo  della  religione  e  di 
Bonta  intenzione  al  bene  co- 
mune."  (latoiia,  tom.  vi.  lib.  xii. 
p.  87+,)  The  penetrating  eye  of 
Uachiavelli  glances  at  the  same 
trait.     II  Principe,  cap.  xxL 
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and  Americaa  expeditions,  f^ve  such  a  religious 
tone  habitually  to  their  feelings  as  shed  an  illusion 
over  their  actions  and  enterprises,  frequently  disguis- 
ing their  true  character,  even  from  themselves. 

It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  acquit  Ferdinand  of  the 
reproach  of  perfidy  which  foreign  writers  have  so 
deeply  branded  on  his  name,*  and  which  those  of 
his  own  nation  have  sought  rather  to  palliate  than 
to  deny.f  It  is  but  &ir  to  him,  however,  even 
here,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  age.  He  came  for- 
ward when  government  was  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  the  feudal  forms  to  those  which  it  has  assumed 
in  modem  times ;  when  the  superior  strength  of 
the  great  vassals  was  circumvented  by  the  superior 
policy  of  the  reigning  princes.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  the  triumph  of  intellect  over  the  brute  force 
which  had  hitherto  controlled  the  movements  of 
nations,  as  of  individuals.  The  same  policy  which 
these  monarchs  had  pursued  in  their  own  domestic 

*  Guicoaidini,  iBtoria,  lib.  t  "  Home  era  de  verdad," 
idi.  p.  27S.  —  Du  Bellay,  Me-  lays  Pulgar,  "  como  quins  que 
moires,  apud  Petitot,  Collection  las  vtecetidadei  grande*  en  que 
dee  MimoireB,  torn.  xvii.  p.  il%,  le  puaieron  lu  gueiraa,  le  f&cian 
— Giovio,  Hilt.  Bui  TemporiB,  algunos  veceB  varior."  (Reyei 
lib.xi.  p.l60;  lib.  XTi.  p.  S8S.  Cat6IicoB,  part.  ii.  cap.  iii.)  Zu- 
—  Machiavelli,  Opere,  torn.  ix.  rita  exposes  and  condemns  this 
Lett.  DiveiK,  No.  Ti ;  ed.  Mi-  blemish  in  hie  hero's  character, 
lano,  1805.  —  Herbert,  Life  of  with  a  candour  which  does  him 
Henry  VIH.  p.  63. — Sismondi,  cret^t.  "  Fue  muy  notado,  no 
R4publiquea  Italiennes,  tom.xvi.  solo  de  Iob  eetrangeros,  pero  de 
ch.  cnL — Voltaire  sums  up  Fer-  bus  natuiales,  que  no  guardavs 
dinand's  character  in  the  follow-  la  verdad,  y  fe  que  prometia ;  y 
iQgpit^y  sentence;  "On  I'appel-  que  se  anteponia  aiempre,  y  so- 
laiten£>pegne/;Mi^,fcj[)f-u^f;  brepujara  el  respeto  de  bu  pro- 
en  Italiefejnnuy  en  France  et  pria  utilidad,  a  lo  que  era  justo 
aLondreB^^wr^."  Essai  but  y  honesto."  Analei,  torn,  vi 
les  McBurs,  chap.  cxit.  fbl.  406. 
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relations,  tiiej  introduced  into  those  with  foreign 
states,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  barriers  that  had  so  long  kept  them  asunder 
were  broken  down.  Italy  was  the  first  field  on 
which  the  great  powers  were  brought  into  any 
thing  like  a  general  collision :  it  was  the  country, 
too,  in  which  this  crafty  policy  had  been  first  stu- 
died, and  reduced  to  a  r^ular  system.  A  single  ex- 
tract from  the  political  manual  of  that  age*  may 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole  science,  as  then  under- 
stood. "  A  prudent  prince,"  says  Machiavelli,  "  will 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  observe  his  engagements, 
when  it  would  operate  to  his  disadvantage,  and  the 
causes  no  longer  exist  which  induced  him  to  make 
them."f  Sufficient  evidence  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim  may  be  found  in  the  manifold 
treaties  of  the  period,  so  contradictory,  or,  what  is 
to  the  same  purpose  for  our  present  argument,  so 
confirmatory  of  one  another  in  their  tenor,  as  dearly 
to  show  the  impotence  of  all  engagements.  There 
were  no  less  than  four  several  treaties  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  solemnly  stipulating  the  marriage  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  and  Claude  of  France.  Louis 
the  Twelfth  violated  his  engagements,  and  the  mar- 
riage after  all  never  took  place.:]: 

•  CharlcB  V,   in   particular,  j  Dumont,  Corpa  BipJoma- 

testified  his  respect  for  Machia-  tique,  torn.  it.  part.  i.    Nos,  Tii. 

velli,  by  having  the  "  Principe"  ri.  xxviii.  xxix.— Seyssel,  Hist, 

translated  for  his  own  use.  (jg  Louys  Xll.  pp.  «28— 230.— 

t  Machiavelli,  Opere,  torn.  tL  St.Gelus,  HisL  de  Louys  XII. 

n  Principe,  cap.  xviii;  ed.  Oe-  p.  134 
nova,  1798. 
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Such  was  the  school  in  which  Ferdinaod  was  to 
make  trial  of  his  skill  with  his  brother  monarchs. 
He  had  an  able  instructor  in  his  father,  John  the 
Second  of  Aragon,  and  the  result  showed  that  the 
lessons  were  not  lost  on  him.  "  He  was  vigilant, 
wary,  and  subtile,"  writes  a  French  contemporary, 
**  and  few  histories  make  mention  of  his  being 
outwitted  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life."  *  He 
played  the  game  with  more  adroitness  than  his  op- 
ponents, and  he  won  it.  Success,  as  usual,  brought 
on  him  the  reproaches  of  the  losers.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  of  the  French,  whose  master,  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  was  more  directly  pitted  against 
faim.-t-  Yet  Ferdinand  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
whit  more  obnoxious  to  the  chai^  of  un^mess 
than  bis  opponent.]:     If  he  deserted  his  allies  when 


du  tempi,  /e  rat  trompe  plat  de 
dix"     (Gullard,  lUvalit^,  torn. 

IT.  p.  840.)  The  aoecdate  has 
been  repeated  by  other  modem 
writers,  1  know  not  OD  what 
authority.  Ferdinand  was  too 
shrewd  a  politician  to  hazard 
his  game  by  playing  the  brag- 
gart. 

X  Paolo  Giovio  striltes  the 
balance  of  their  respective  me- 
rits in  this  particular,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  "  Ex  horum  enim 
long^  maximorum  nostra  tem-" 
pestatis  regum  ingeniis,  et  tum 
liquidd  et  mult  Am  antea  pne- 
darS  eompertum  est,  nihil  oni- 
nino  sanctum  et  inviolabile,  rd 
in  ritd  conceptis  sancitisque  f(e- 
deribuB  reperiri,  quod,  in  profe- 
rendis  imperui  augendisque  ofa- 


*  M^moires  de  Bayard,  chap 
bd.  —  "  This  prince,"  Bays  LoM 
Herbert,  who  waa  not  disposed 
to  overrate  the  talents  any  more 
than  the  virtues  of  Ferdinand, 
"  was  thought  the  most  active 
and  politique  of  his  time.  No 
man  knew  better  how  te  serve 
his  turn  on  everybody,  or  to 
make  their  ends  conduce  to  his." 
Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  68. 

t  According  to  them,  the  Ca- 
tholic king  took  no  great  pains 
to  conceal  his  treachery.  "Quel- 
qu'un  disant  un  jour  ii  Ferdi- 
nand, que  Louis  XII.  I'accusoit 
de  I'avoir  tromp£  troiB  fois,  Fer- 
dinand parut  m^ntent  qu'il  lui 
ravit  une  partie  dc  sa  gloire; 
II  en  a  bien  merUi,  rirrogne, 
dit-il,  avec  toute  la  grossi^ret^ 
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it  smted  his  conveoience,  he  at  least  did  not  de- 
liberately plot  their  destruction,  and  betray  them 
into  the  bands  of  their  deadly  enemy,  as  his  rival 
did  with  Venice  in  the  league  of  Carabray.*  The 
partition  of  Naples,  the  most  scandalous  tntusaction 
of  the  period,  he  shared  equally  with  Louis;  and, 
if  the  latter  bas  escaped  the  reproach  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Navarre,  it  was  because  the  premature  death 
of  his  general  deprived  him  of  the  pretext  and  means 
for  achieving  it.  Yet  Louis  the  Twelfth,  the  "  father 
of  his  people,"  has  gone  down  to  posterity  with  a 
high  and  honourable  reputation.f 

Ferdinand,  unfortunately  for  his  popularity,  had 
nothing  of  the  frank  and  cordial  temper,  the  genial 
expansion  of  the  soul,  which  b^ets  love.  He  car- 
ried the  same  cautious  and  impenetrable  iri^dity  in- 
to private  life,  that  he  showed  in  public.  "  No  one," 
says  a  writer  of  the  time,  "  could  read  his  thoughts 
by  any  change  of  his  countenance.''^    Calm  and 

bus,  apud  eos  nihil  ad  illustris  lard,  Varillas,  e  tuttt  quanti,  un- 

famie  decuB  intereBset,  doloDe  et  diluted  by  scarce  a  drop  of  cen- 

nusquam  sine  ftlladia,  an  fide  sure.    R^,  indeed,  is  it  to  find 

int^d  veraque  virtute  niteren-  one  bo  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 

tur."     Hiet.  eui  Temporis,  lib.  philosophy,  as  to  raise  himself 

xi.  p.  160.  above  the  local  or  national  pre- 

*  An  equally  pertinent  esam-  judices  which  pass  for  patriotiim 

pie  occurs  in  the  efiicient  sup-  with  the  vulgar.     Sismondi  is 

port  he  gave  Gssar  Borgia  in  ihe  only  writer  in  the  French 

his  flagitious  enteipHseB  ag^nst  language,  that  has  come  under 

some  of  the  most  faithful  allies  my  notice,  who  has  weighed  the 

of  France.     See  Sismondi,  R£-  desertB  of  Louia  XII.  in  the  hia- 

publiques  Italiennes,  tom.  xiii.  tone  balance  with  impartiality 

chap.  d.  and  candour;  and  Sismondi  is 

f  Read  the  honied  pon^-  not  a  Frenchman. 
ricB  of  Seyesel,  St.  Gelais,  Vol-         %  Giovio,  HUt.  sui  Temporis, 

tfureeTen,totaynotliingofGail-  fib.  xvi  p.  9SJ. 
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calcnlatiiig,  eren  in  trides,  it  was  too  obTioas  that 
eveiy  thing  had  exclusive  reference  to  self.  He 
seemed  to  estimate  his  frieDds  only  bj  the  amount 
of  services  they  could  render  him.  He  was  not 
always  mindful  of  these  services  ;  witness  his  un- 
generous treatment  of  Columbus,  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, Navarro,  Ximenes,  —  the  men  who  shed  the 
brightest  lustre,  and  the  most  substantial  benefits, 
on  his  reign;  witness  also  his  insensibility  to  the 
virtues  and  long  attachment  of  Isabella,  whose  nie- 
mory  he  could  so  soon  dishonour  by  a  union  with 
one  every  way  unworthy  to  be  her  successor. 

Ferdinand's  connexion  with  Isabella,  while  it  re- 
flected infinite  glory  on  his  reign,  suggests  a  con- 
trast most  unfavourable  to  his  character.  Hers  was 
all  magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  and  deep  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  her  people.  His  was  the 
spirit  of  ^otism.  The  circle  of  his  views  might  be 
more  or  less  expanded,  but  self  was  the  steady, 
unchangeable  centre.  Her  heart  beat  with  the 
generous  sympathies  of  friendship,  and  the  purest 
constancy  to  the  first,  the  only  object  of  her  love. 
We  have  seen  the  measure  of  his  sensibilities  in 
other  relations.  They  were  not  more  refined  in 
this  ;  and  he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  admir- 
able woman  with  whom  his  destinies  were  united, 
by  indulging  in  those  vicious  gallanti'ies  too  gene- 
rally sanctioned  by  the  age.*     Ferdinand,  in  fine, 

'  Ferdinand  left  four  natu-  daug^ten.  The  fbnn^,  Don 
nl  childten,  one  son  sod  thiee     AIodm  de  Angon,  wu  bom  of 
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a  shrewd  and  politic  prince,  "  surpa-ising,"  as  a 
French  writer,  not  his  friend,  has  remarked,  "  all 
the  statesmen  of  his  time  in  the  science  of  the  cabi- 
net,"* may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  age.  While  Isabella,  dis- 
carding all  the  petty  artifices  of  state  policy,  and 
pursuing  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noblest  means, 
stands  far  above  her  age. 

In  his  illustrious  consort,  Ferdinand  may  be  said 
to  have  lost  his  good  genius.t  From  that  time  his 
fortunes  were  under  a  cloud.  Not  that  victoi^  sat 
less  constantly  on  his  banner ;  but  at  home  he  had 
lost 

"  All  that  ehould  accompany  old  age, 
Ab  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  fnends." 


the  Vieeountess  of  EboU,  a  Ca- 
talan lady.  He  wsb  made  arch- 
bishop of  Saragossa  when  only 
ux  yean  old.  There  was  little 
of  the  religious  profesaion,  how- 
ever, in  his  life.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  political  and  mi- 
litary movements  of  the  period, 
and  seems  to  have  been  even 
leSB  scrupulous  in  his  gaUantries 
than  hia  father.  His  manners  in 
private  Ufe  were  attractive,  and  " 
his  pubhc  conduct  discreet.  His 
lather  always  regarded  him  with 
peculiar  affection,  and  intnuited 
him  with  the  regency  of  Aragon, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  his  death. 

Ferdinand  had  three  daugh- 
ters, also,  by  three  dtfTerent  la- 
dies, one  of  them  a  noble  Portu- 
guese. The  eldest  child  was 
named  Dona  Juana,  and  married 
the  Grand  Constable  of  Castile. 


The  others,  each  named  Maria, 
embraced  the  reUpoua  profession 
in  a  convent  in  MadrigaL  L.Ma- 
rinieo,  Cosaa  Memorablea,  toL 
188.  —  Salazar  de  Mendoza, 
Monarquia,  tom.  i.  p.  410. 

*  "  Eniin  il  Burpaasa  toua  lea 
Princes  de  son  ei6cle  en  la  science 
du  Cabinet,  et  c'est  a  lui  qu'on 
doit  attribuer  le  premier  et  le 
souverain  usage  de  la  politique 
modeme."  Varillaa,  Politique  de 
Ferdinand,  liv.  iii.  disc.  x. 

f  Brantome  notices  a  »odri- 
quet  which  his  countrymen  had 
given  to  Ferdinand.  "  Noa 
Francois  appelloient  ce  roy  Fer- 
dinand Jehan  Gipon,  je  ne  s^ay 
pour  quelle  derision ;  mais  il 
nous  cousta  bon,  et  nous  fist 
bien  du  mal,  et  fust  un  grand 
roy  et  b^."  Which  his  and- 
ent  editorthusesplains;    "  Gi- 
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His  ill-advised  marriage  disgusted  his  Castilian  sub- 
jects. He  ruled  over  them,  indeed,  but  more  in 
severity  than  in  love.  The  beauty  of  his  young 
queen  opened  new  sources  of  jealousy;*  while  the 
disparity  of  their  ages,  and  her  fondness  for  irivolous 
pleasure,  as  little  qualified  her  to  be  his  partner  in 
prosperity  as  his  solace  in  declining  years.f  His 
tenacity  of  power  drew  him  into  vulgar  squabbles 
with  those  most  nearly  allied  to  him  by  blood,  which 
settled  into  a  mortal  aversion.     Finally,  bodily  io- 

ptm  de  ritalien  gtvhone,  c'est 
que  noue  appellons  jupon  et 
jupe;  vautant  par  Ik  taxer  ce 
prince  de  a'fitre  laiase  gouvemer 
par  IsabeUe,  reine  de  Caatille,  t& 
femme,  dont  il  endossoit  lajupe, 
pour  amsi  dire,  pendant  qu'elle 
portoit  leg  ehauttea."  (Vies  dea 
Hommea  lUuBtreg,  disc,  t.) 
There  is  more  humour  than 
truth  in  the  etymology.  The 
gipon  was  part  of  a  man's  at- 
tire, being,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  de- 
finea  it,  "  a  short  casaock,"  and 
waa  worn  under  the  armour. 
Thus  Chaucer,  in  the  Prologue 
to  his  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  says 
of  his  knight's  dress, 

"  Of  fuatian  he  wered  a  gipon 
Alle  besmotred  with  his 

habergeon." 
Ag^,  in  his  "  Knighte's  Tale," 
"  Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an 

habergeon. 
And  in  a  breat-plate,  and 

in  a  gipon." 

•  When  Ferdinand  visited 
Aragon,  in  1515,  during  his 
troubles  with  the  cortes,  he  im- 


prisoned the  vice-chancellor,  An- 
tonio Agustin ;  being  moved 
to  this,  according  to  Carbajal, 
by  his  jealousy  of  that  minia- 
ter'a  attentions  to  his  young 
queen.  (Anales.MS.aiio  1515,) 
It  is  possible.  Zurita,  however, 
treata  it  as  mere  scandal,  refer- 
ring the  imprisonment  to  politi- 
cal offencea  exclusively.  Anales, 
torn.  vi.  fol.  393. — See  also  Dor- 
mer, Anales  de  la  Corona  de  Ara- 
gon, (Zaragoza,  1697,)  lib.  i. 
cap. iz. 

t  "  Era  poco  hemioaa,"  sayg 
Sandoval,  who  grudges  her  even 
this  quality,  "  algo  coja,  amiga 
mucho  de  holgane,  y  andar  en 
banquetes,  huertosyjardines,  y 
enGestas.  Introduxo  esta  Seiioia 
en  Castilla  comidaa  soberbiaa, 
siendo  los  Castellanos,  y  aun  sus 
Reyea  muy  modeiados  en  esto. 
Pasabansele  pocos  diaa  que  no 
convidsBe,  6  fuese  convidada. 
La  que  mas  gastaba  en  fiestas  y 
banquetes  con  ella,  era  mss  su 
amiga."  HiaL  del  Emp,  Carlos 
V.  torn.  i.  p.  12. 
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finnitj  broke  the  enei^iea  of  his  mind,  sour  suspi- 
cions corroded  his  heart,  aad  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  hve  toog  after  he  bad  lost  all  that  could  make 
life  desirable. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  gloomy  picture  to  the 
brighter  seasoo  of  the  morning  and  meridian  of  his 
life,  when  he  sat  with  Isabella  on  the  united  thrones 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  strong  in  the  love  of  his  own 
subjects^  and  in  the  fear  and  respect  of  his  enemies. 
We  shall  tben  find  much  in  his  character  to  admire ; 
his  impartial  justice  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws;  bis  watchful  solicitude  to  shield  the  weak 
from  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  his  wise  econo- 
my,  which  achieved  great  results  without  burdening 
his  people  with  oppressive  taxes ;  his  sobriety  and 
moderation;  the  decorum,  and  respect  for  religion, 
which  he  maintained  among  his  subjects ;  the  in- 
dustry he  promoted  by  wholesome  laws  and  Ws  own 
example;  his  consummate  sagacity,  which  crowned 
all  his  enterprises  with  brilliant  success,  and  made 
him  the  oracle  of  the  princes  of  the  age. 

Machiavelli,  indeed,  the  most  deeply  read  of  his 
time  in  human  character,  imputes  Ferdinand's  suc- 
cesses, in  one  of  his  letters,  to  "  cunning  and  good 
luck,  rather  than  to  superior  wisdom."  •     He  was 

•  Opere,    torn.    ix.    Lettere  These  atatesmen  were  the  friends 

Diverse,    No.  vi.;   ed.  Milano,  of  France,  with  whom  Ferdi' 

1805.  nand   was   at   war,    and   per- 

Hia  correspondent,    Vettori,  sonal  enemies  of  the    Medici, 

is  still  more  severe  in  his  ana-  whom  that  prince  reestablished 

lyus  of  Ferdinand's  public  con-  in  the  goTenunent.     As  politi- 

duct  (Let.dilGMaggio,  1514.)  cal  ant^nists  therefore,  eyeiy 
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iodeed  fortuDate  ;  and  the  "  star  of  Austria,"  which 
rose  as  his  declined,  shone  not  with  a  brighter  or 
steadier  lustre.  But  success  through  a  long  series 
of  years  sufficiently,  of  itself,  attests  good  conduct. 
"  The  winds  and  waves,"  says  Gibbon,  truly  enough, 
"are  always  on  the  side  of  the  most  skiUiil  mari- 
ner." The  Florentine  statesman  has  recorded  a 
riper  and  more  deliberate  judgment  in  the  treatise 
which  he  intended  as  a  mirror  for  the  rulers  of  the 
time.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  gains  estimation  for 
a  prince  like  great  enterprises.  Our  own  age  has 
furnished  a  splendid  examjde  of  this  in  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.  We  may  call  him  a  new  king,  since 
from  a  feeble  one  he  has  made  himself  the  most  re- 
nowned and  glorious  monarch  of  Christendom ;  and, 
if  we  ponder  well  his  manifold  achievements,  we 
must  acknowledge  all  of  them  very  great,  and  some 
truly  extraordinary."* 

Other  eminent  foreigners  of  the  time  join  in  this 
lofty  strain  of  panegyricf    The  Castllians,  mindful 

way,  of  the  Catholic  king,  they  lacter  of  Ferdinand,  afTordg  the 

were  not  likely  to  be  altogether  most   honourable  testimony  to 

unbiassed  in  their  judgments  of  his  kingly  qualities,  in  a  letto' 

his  policy. — These  views,  how-  written  when  the  writer  had  no 

ever,  find    &vour    with    Lord  motive  for  flattery,  ailer  that 

Herbert,    who    had    evidently  monarch's  death,  to  Charles  V.'s 

read,  though  he  does  not  refer  physician,   (Opus  Gpist.  epist. 

to,  this  correspondence.     Life  of  nlxvii.)  Guicciardini,  whose  na- 

Henry  VIII.  p.  63.  tional  prejudices  did  not  lie  in 

•  Opere,  torn,  vi  II  Principe,  this  scale,  comprehends  nearly 

cap.  xxi. ;  ed.  Genova,  1798.  as  much  in  one  brief  sentence. 

+  Martyr,  who    had   better  "  Re  di  eccellentissimo  con^llo, 

opportunities    than   any   other  e   virtd,  e  nel   quale,  «e  uwse 

ibrugner  for  estimating  the  cha-  stato  conitante  nelle  promesse, 

S  I  s 
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of  the  general  security  and  prosperity  they  had  en- 
joyed under  his  reign,  seem  willing  to  bury  his 
frailties  in  his  grave ;  *  while  his  own  hereditary 
subjects,  exulting  with  patriotic  pride  in  the  glory 
to  which  he  had  raised  their  petty  state,  and 
touched  with  grateful  recollections  of  his  mild,  pa- 
ternal governmenti  deplore  his  loss  in  strains  of 
national  sorrow.f  as  the  last  of  the  revered  line  who 


no  potreBtifacilmente  riprendere 
cosa  alcuna."  latoria,  torn. 
vi.  lib.  xu.  p.  27S.)  See  also 
Bmntome,  (CEuvreB,  torn.  tv. 
disc  V.) — Giovio,  with  scarcely 
more  qualification.  Hist,  sui 
Temporis,  lib.  xvi.  p.  336. — 
Navapero,  Viaggio,  fol.  27. — et 
alios. 

*  "  Principe  el  mas  sefiala- 
do,"  says  the  prince  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  historians,  in  his  pithy 
manner,  "  en  valor  y  justicia 
y  prudenda  que  en  mudios  si- 
glos  Espaiia  tuvo.  Tachas  d 
nadie  pueden  faltar  sea  por  la 
fr^idad  propia,  6  por  la  ma- 
licia  y  envidia  agena  que  com~ 
bate  principalmente  los  altos 
lugares.  Espejo  sin  duda  por 
SUB  grandes  virtudes  en  que  to- 
doB  loB  Prlncipes  de  Espaiia 
Be  deben  miiai'."  (Mariana, 
Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  ix.  p. 
375,  cap,  ult.)  See  also  a  si* 
milar  tribute  to  his  deserts, 
with  greater  amplification,  in 
Garibay,  Compendio,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  XX.  cap.  xxiv. — Gomez,  De 

BebuB  Gestis,  fol.  146 Ulloa, 

Vita  di  Cario  V.  fol.  4!.— Fer- 
reras.  Hist  d'Espagne,  torn.  ix. 


p.  426  et  seq. — et  plurimis  auct. 
antiq.  et  recentibus. 

f  See  the  closing  chapter  of 
the  great  Aragonese  annalist, 
who  terminates  his  historic  la- 
bours with  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic.  (Zurita, 
AnaleB,  torn.  vi.  lib.  s.  cap.  c>) 
I  will  cite  only  one  extract 
from  the  profuse  panegyrics  of 
the  national  writers,  which  at- 
tests the  veneration  in  which 
Ferdinand's  memory  was  held 
in  Aragon.  It  is  from  one 
whose  pen  is  never  prostituted 
to  parasitical  or  party  purposes, 
and  whose  judgment  is  usually 
as  correct  as  the  expression  of 
it  is  candid.  "  Quo  plangore  ac 
lamentatione  univerw  dvitas 
complebatur.  Neque  soltlm  ho- 
mines, sed  ipsa  tecta,  et  pari- 
etes  urbis  videbantur  acerbum 
illiuB,  qui  omnibus  charissimus 
erat,  interitum  lugere.  Et  me- 
ritd.  Erat  enim,  ut  scitis,  ex- 
emplum  prudentiffi  ac  fortitudi- 
nis :  Bumma  in  re  domesticd 
continentice :  ezimita  in  pub- 
lic&  dignitatis :  humanitatis 
prsetereu,  ac  leporis  admirabilis. 
•••••  Neque  eoB  sol  ilm,  sed 
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was  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  AragOD, 
separate  and  Independent  kingdom. 


omnes  certe  tantfi  amplecteba- 
tur  benevolentii,  irt  interdum 
non  nobis  Ren,  sed  uniuBcujus- 
que  nostrum  genitor  ac  parens 
videretur.  Post  ejus  interitum 
omnis  nostra  juventus  languet, 
delieliB  plus  dedita  qukm  dece- 
ret:  nee  perinde,  ac  debuerat, 
in  laudis  et  gtoiiee  cupiditate 
versatur.  •  •  »  •  •  Qiud  pluia? 
nulla  res  luit  in  ubu  bene  reg- 
nandi  posita,  quffi  illiua  Re^ 
flcienliwn  efiiigeTet.  •  •  •  •  • 
Fuitenimexmuj  corporis  venuB- 


tate  pneditua.  Sed  pluria  &- 
cere  deberent  consilionun  ac 
virtutum  Buarum,  quam  poateris 

reliquit,  eftigiem :  quibuB  denl- 
que  &ctum  videmus,  ut  ab  eo 
usque  ad  hoc  tempus,  non  bo* 
liitn  nobis,  sed  Hispaniee  cunc- 
tte,  diutumitas  pacis  otium  con- 
firmant.  Hfec  aliaque  ejusmodi 
quotidie  i  nostriB  Benibus  de 
Catholici  Re^B  memorid  enar- 
rantur :  qum  it  rei  veritate  ne- 
quaquam  abhorrent."  BlancsB, 
Conimentarii,  p.  S76. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ADUINISTRATION,   DEATH,    AND   CHARACTER   OF 
CARDINAL   XIMBNE8. 

1516,  1517. 

The  personal  history  of  FerdioaDd  the  Catholic 
terminates,  of  course,  with  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  order  to  bring  the  history  of  his  retgn,  however, 
to  a  suitable  close,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
narrative  through  the  brief  r^ency  of  Ximenes,  to 
the  period  when  the  government  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand's  grandson  and  successor, 
Charles  the  Fifth. 

By  the  testament  of  the  deceased  monarch,  as 
we  have  seen,  Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  was 
appointed  sole  regent  of  Castile.  He  met  with 
opposition,  however,  from  Adrian,  the  Dean  of  Lou- 
vain,  who  produced  powers  of  similar  purport  from 
Prince  Charles.  Neither  party  could  boast  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  exercising  this  important  trust; 
the  one  claiming  it  by  the  appointment  of  an  indi- 
vidual who,  acting  merely  as  regent  himself,  had 
certainty  no  right  to  name  his  successor ;  while  the 
other  had  only  the  sanction  of  a  prince  who,  at  the 
time  of  giving  it,  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in 
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Castile.  The  raisunderstaQdiag  wbidi  ensued  was 
finally  settled  by  an  agreement  of  the  parties  to  share 
the  authority  in  conimon,  till  further  instructions 
should  be  received  from  Charles.* 

It  was  not  long  before  they  arrived.  They  con- 
firmed the  cardinal^s  authority  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, while  they  spoke  of  Adrian  only  aa  an  ambas- 
sador. They  intimated,  however,  the  most  entire 
confidence  in  the  latter ;  and  the  two  prelates  con- 
tinued as  before  to  administer  the  government  joint- 
ly. Ximenes  sacrificed  nothing  by  this  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  tame  and  quiet  temper  of  Adrian  was 
too  much  overawed  by  the  bold  genius  of  bis  part* 
ner,  to  raise  any  opposition  to  his  measures.f 

The  first  requisition  of  Prince  Charles  was  one 
that  taxed  severely  the  power  and  popularity  of  the 
new  regent,  lliis  was  to  have  himself  proclaimed 
king;  a  measure  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Cas- 
tilians,  who  regarded  it  not  only  as  contrary  to  estab- 
lished  usage,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  mother,  but 
as  an  indignity  to  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ximenes 
and  the  council  remonstrated  on  the  impropriety 
and  impolicy  of  the  measure.}     Charles,  fortified 

*  Carbaja],  AnaleB,  MS.  siio  not  Tenture  on  the  title  of  king 

1516,  txp.  Tiii. — Roblest  Vida  in  iaa  correspondence  with  the 

de  Ximenez,  cap.  xviii.  —  Go-  Castiliana,  though  he  affected  it 

mez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol.  150.  abroad.    Anales,MS.  ano  1516, 

— Quintanilla,  Ardietypo,    lib.  cap.  x. 
iv.  cap.  T. — Oviedo,  Quincuage- 

naa,  MS.  dial,  de  Ximeni.  ^  The  letter  of  the  council  is 

f  Carbajal     has    givm    ub  dated  March  14th,  1616.     It  is 

Charles's  epistle,  which  is  sub-  recorded   by  Carbajal,  Anales, 

scribed  "  El  Priiidpe."    He  did  MS.  ano  I5I6,cap.x. 
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by  hie  Flemish  advisers,  sturdily  persisted  in  his 
puqrase ;  the  cardinal,  consequently,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  prelates  and  principal  nobles  in  Madrid* 
to  which  he  had  transferred  the  seat  oi  gorernmeDt, 
and  whose  central  position  and  other  local  advan- 
tages made  it,  from  this  time  forward,  with  little 
variation,  the  regular  capital  of  the  kingdom.*  The 
Doctor  Carhajal  prepared  a  studied  and  plaudbte 
ailment  in  support  of  the  measure,  t  As  it  fail- 
ed, however,  to  produce  conviction  in  his  audience, 
Ximenes,  chafed  by  the  opposition,  and  probably 
distrusting  its  real  motives,  peremptorily  declared, 
that  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Charles  as 
king,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  refuse 
to  obey  him  when  he  was  so.  "  I  will  have  him 
proclaimed  in  Madrid  to-moiTow,"  said  he,  "and  I 
doubt  not  every  other  city  in  the  kingdom  will  fol- 
low the  example."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  capital  was  imitated,  with 
little  opposition,  by  all  the  other  cities  in  Castile : 
not  so  in  Aragon,  whose  people  were  too  much  at- 
tached to  their  institutions  to  consent  to  it,  till 
Charles  first  made  oath  in  person  to  respect  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  realm.| 

•  It  became  pennanently  bo  Ferdinand  III ;  the  fonner  rf 

in  the  following  re^  of  Philip  whom  used  force,  and  the  Utter 

II.     Seman&rio    Erudlto,    tom.  obtained  the  crown  by  the  to- 

iii.  p-  79.  luntary  ceuion  of  his  mother. 

t  Caibajd    penetrates     into  His  argument,  it  is  clear,  rests 

the  remotest  depths  of  Spanish  much  stronger    on    expedient 

history  for    an     authority    for  than  precedent.     Anales,    MS. 

Charles's   clum.     He  can  find  atio  1516,  cap.  xi. 
none  better,  however,  than  the  (  Gomez,  De  fiebut  Geatii, 

ezampluof  Alphonto  VIII.  and  foL  151,  etse<{.— Corbajal,  An- 
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The  Castiliab  aristocracy,  it  may  be  believed,  did 
not  much  relish  the  new  yoke  imposed  od  them  by 
their  priestly  regent  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said, 
they  went  in  a  body  and  demanded  of  Ximenes  by 
what  powers  he  held  the  government  so  absolutely. 
He  referred  them  for  answer  to  Ferdinand's  testa- 
ment and  Charles's  letter.  As  they  objected  to 
these,  he  led  them  to  a  window  of  the  apartment* 
and  showed  them  a  park  of  artillery  below,  exclaim- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  "  There  are  my  credentials, 
"then  r*  The  story  is  characteristic ;  but,  though 
often  repeated,  must  be  admitted  to  stand  od  slender 
authority.* 

One  of  the  r^enfs  first  acts  was  the  famous 
ordinance,  encouraging  the  burgesses,  by  liberal 
rewards,  to  enrol  themselves  into  companies,  and 
submit  to  regular  military  training  at  stated  sea- 
sons. The  nobles  saw  the  operation  of  this  measure 
too  well  not  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  counteract  it. 

ales,  MS.  aDD  1516,  cap.  ix. — xi.  belt  about   hia  fingers,  saying, 

— Laniua,    HiBtoiiaa,    torn.    i.  "he  wanted  nothing  better  than 

lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. — Doimer,  Analei  that  to  tame  the  pride  of  the 

de  Aragon,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  xiij. —  Castilian  nobleB    with  !"     But 

Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  epist.  Ximenes  wai  neither  a  fool  nor 

nlxzii.    Dxc.    Dciii.  —  Sandoval,  a  madman,  although  hia  over- 

HisL  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.  torn,  zealous  biographers  make  him 

L  p.  5S.  sometimes  one,  and  sometimei 

*  Robles,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  the  other.     Voltaire,  who  never 

cap.  xviii. — Gomez,  De  Rebus  lets  the  opportunity  slip  of  seiz- 

Oestis,  fol.  158. — Lanuza,  Hia-  ing  a  paradox  in  character  or 

toiias,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  conduct,  speaks  of  Ximenes  &> 

Alvaro  Gomez  finds  no  better  one  "  qui,  toujours  t^u  en  cor- 

authority  than  vulgar  rumour  delier,  met   son  fute  a  fouler 

for  this    story.     According    to  sous  tea  sandales  le  faite  Espa- 

Robles,  the  cardinal,  after  this  gnol."     Esstu  sur   les    Mixun, 

bravado,  twirled  his  cordelier's  chap.  csxi. 
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In  this  they  succeeded  for  a  time,  as  the  cardinal, 
with  his  usual  boldness,  had  vcDtured  on  it  without 
waiting  for  Charles's  sanction,  and  in  opposition  to 
most  of  the  counciL  The  resolute  spirit  of  the 
minister,  however,  eventuallj  triumphed  over  all 
resistance,  and  a  national  corps  was  oiganized,  com' 
petent,  under  proper  guidance,  to  protect  the  libei^ 
ties  of  the  people,  but  which  unfortunately  was  nltif 
mately  destined  to  he  turned  against  them.* 

Armed  with  this  strong  physical  force,  the  cardi- 
nal now  projected  the  boldest  schemes  of  reform, 
especially  in  the  finances,  which  had  fallen  into 
some  disorder  in  the  latter  days  of  Ferdinand.  He 
made  a  strict  inquisition  into  the  funds  of  the  mili- 
tary orders,  in  which  there  had  been  much  waste 
and  misappropriation ;  he  suppressed  all  superfluous 
offices  in  the  state,  retrenched  excessive  salaries,  and 
cut  short  the  pensions  granted  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  which  he  contended  should  determine  with 
their  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  state  was  not  mate- 
rially benefited  by  these  economical  arrangements, 
since  the  greater  part  of  what  was  thus  saved  was 
drawn  off  to  supply  the  waste  and  cupidity  of  the 
Flemish  court,  who  dealt  with  Spain  with  all  the 
merciless  rapacity  that  could  be  shown  to  a  con- 
quered province.f 

*  Carbajal,  Analei,  JAS.  aiio  ibl.  159.  — Oriedo,  Quincuage- 

1516,  cap.   xiii. — Quintanilla,  na«,  MS. 
Archetypo,  lib.    iv.    cap.  t. —  +  Gomez,  De  Rebus  QestiB, 

Sempere,  Hist. dea Cortes,  chap.  fol.l74,etBeq. — RoblBS,Vida  de 

XXV. — Gomez,  De  Rebus  Geatu,  Ximenez,  cap.  xviii. — Cartiajal, 
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The  foreigD  admiQistration  of  the  re^ot  dis- 
played the  same  courage  and  vigour  :  arsenals  were 
established  in  the  soathern  maritioie  towns,  and  a 
numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  Mediterranean, 
against  the  Barbary  corsairs ;  a  large  force  was 
sent  into  Navarre,  which  defeated  an  invading  army 
of  French,  and  the  cardinal  followed  up  the  blow 
hj  demolishing  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom ;  a  precautionary  measure,  to  which,  in  all 
probalslity,  Spain  owes  the  permanent  preservation 
of  her  conquest.* 

The  regent's  eye  penetrated  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  monarchy.  He  sent  a  commission  to  Hispa- 
niola,  to  inquire  into  and  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  natives :  at  the  same  time  he  earnestly  op- 
posed (though  without  success,  being  overruled  in 
this  by  the  Flemish  counsellors,)  the  introduction 
of  n^o  slaves  into  the  colonies,  which,  he  pre- 
dicted, from  the  character  of  the  race,  must  ulti- 
mately result  io  a  servile  war.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  how  well  the  event  has  verified  the  pre- 
diction.! 

AnaleB,   MS.   aiio   1516,   cap.         Robertson  statee  the  ground 

xiiL  of  Ximenes's  objection  to  have 

•  Carbaja],  Anales,  MS.  aiio  been  the   iniquity  of  reducing 

1516,  cap.  xi.— AleBon,  Anales  one  Bet  of  men  to  slavery,  in  or- 

de  Navarm,  torn.  t.  p.  327.  —  der  to  liberate  another.     (His- 

Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epiflt.  epist.  tory  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  285.) 

ihtuc. — Quintaoilla,  Archetype,  A  very  enlightened  reason,  for 

lib.  iv.  cap.  t.  which,  however,  I  find  not  the 

t  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  least  warrant  in  Herrera,  (the 

&1.  164,  165. — Herrera,  Indias  authority  cited  by  the  historian,) 

OcddentaJes,  torn.  i.  p.  278-  —  nor  in  Gomez,  nor  in  any  other 

Las  Casas,  ^uvres ;  ed.  de  Llo-  writer. 
rente,  tom.  i.  p.  i39. 
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It  is  with  less  satisfactioa  that  we  must  con- 
template his  policy  in  regard  to  the  Inquisition. 
As  head  of  that  tribunal,  he  enforcetl  its  authoritj 
and  pretensions  to  the  utmost :  he  extended  a 
branch  of  it  to  Oran,  and  also  to  the  Canaries, 
and  the  New  World.*  In  1513,  the  new  Chris- 
tians had  offered  Ferdinand  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  carrj*  on  the  Navarrese  war,  if  he  would  cause 
the  trials  before  that  tribunal  to  be  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  other  courts,  where  the 
accuser  and  the  evidence  were  confronted  openly 
with  the  defendant.  To  this  reasonable  petition 
Ximenes  objected,  on  the  wretched  plea  that,  io 
that  event,  none  would  he  found  witling  to  under- 
take the  odious  business  of  informer.  He  backed 
his  remonstrance  with  such  a  liberal  donative  from 
his  own  funds,  as  supplied  the  king's  immediate 
exigency, .  and  effectually  closed  his  heart  against 
the  petitioners.  The  application  was  renewed  ia 
1516  by  the  unfortunate  Israelites,  who  offered  a 
liberal  supply  in  like  manner  to  Charles,  on  similar 
terms ;  but  the  proposal  to  which  his  Flemish 
counsellors,  who  may  be  excused,  at  least,  from  the 
reproach  of  bigotry,  would  have  inclined  the  young 
monarch,  was  finally  rejected  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  Ximenes."! 

The  high-handed  measures  of  the  minister,  while 

*  Llorente,  Hiat.  de  I'lnqd-  Llorenl«,  Hist,  de  rinquintion, 

Bttion,  torn.  L  chap.  x.  art.  v.  torn,  i,  chap.  xL  art.  i. — Gomez, 

-t-  Paramo,  DeOrigine  Inqui-  De  Rebus  Oestis,  &l  184,  IBS. 
sttionia,  lib.  ii,  tit.  ii.  cap.  v.  — 
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they  disgusted  the  aristocracy,  gave  great  umbrage 
to  the  Dean  of  Lfouvain,  who  saw  himself  reduced 
to  a  mere  cipher  in  the  admiaistration.  Id  conse- 
quence of  bis  representations,  a  second,  and  after- 
wards a  third  minister  was  sent  to  Castile,  with 
authority  to  divide  the  government  with  the  car- 
dinal :  but  all  this  was  of  little  avail.  On  one 
occasion,  the  co-regents  ventured  to  rebuke  their 
haughty  partner,  and  assert  their  own  dignity,  by 
subscribing  their  names  first  to  the  despatches,  and 
then  sending  thetn  to  him  for  bis  signature;  but 
Xirnenes  coolly  ordered  his  secretary  to  tear  the 
paper  in  pieces,  and  make  out  a  new  one,  which  he 
signed,  and  sent  out  without  the  participation  of 
bis  brethren.  And  this  course  he  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  his  administration.* 

T^e  cardinal  not  only  assumed  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  most  important  public  acts,  but,  in  the 
execution  of  them  seldom  condescended  to  calcu- 
late the  obstacles  or  the  odds  arrayed  against  him. 
He  was  thus  brought  into  collision,  at  the  same 
time,  with  three  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of 

*  Caibajal,  Anales,  MS.  aiio  rere  non  regibua,  aut  non  legiti- 

1917,  cap.  ii. — Oomez,  De  Re-  md  regnatiuiB.    Nauteamindu- 

buB  Oeatia,  fol.  169,  1 90.  — Ro-  cit  }>u»ffnanimii  eiris  hujutfra- 

blea,    Vida  de  Ximenez,    cap,  trit,  licet  potentis  et  rei  publics 

XTiiL — Pet,  Martyr,  Opua  EpiaL  amatoria,  gubematio.  Est  qutppe 

'  epiat-nlxxu. — Oviedo,  Quincua-  grandia  animo,  et  ipse,  ad  eedifi- 

genas,  MS.  candum  literatoaque  viros  fbven- 

"  Ni    properaveritia,"    saya  dum  natus  magia  t^ha  ad  im- 

Martyr  in  a  letter  to  Marliano,  perandum,  belUcia  colloquiis  et 

Prince  Cbariea'a  phyaiuan,  "  ru-  apparatibus  gaudet."  Opus  £put. 

ent  omnia.  Neacit  Hispania  pa-  epiat.  Dlxxiii. 
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Castile ;  the  Dukes  of  Alva  and  Infantado,  and  tbe 
Count  of  Urena.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  the  son  of  the 
latter,  with  several  other  young  noblemen,  had  mal- 
treated and  resisted  the  royal  officers  while  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty :  they  then  took  refuge  in 
the  little  town  of  Villafrata,  which  they  fortified 
and  prepared  for  a  defence.  The  cardinal,  without 
hesitation,  mustered  several  thousand  of  the  national 
militia,  aod,  investing  the  place,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
deliberately  rased  it  to  the  ground.  Tbe  refrac- 
tory nobles,  struck  with  consternation,  submitted. 
Their  friends  interceded  for  them  in  the  moat  hum- 
ble manner  ;  and  the  cardinal,  whose  lofty  spirit  dis- 
datned  to  trample  on  a  fallen  foe,  showed  bis  usual 
clemency  by  soliciting  their  pardon  from  the  king.* 

But  neither  the  talents  nor  authority  of  Ximenes, 
it  was  evident,  could  much  longer  maintain  sub- 
ordination among  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
shameless  extortions  of  tbe  Flemings,  and  tbe  little 
interest  shown  for  them  by  their  new  sovereign. 
The  moat  considerable  offices  in  church  and  state 
were  put  up  to  sale  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  drained 
of  its  funds  by  tbe  large  remittances  continually 
made,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  to  Flanders.  All 
this  brought  odium,  undeserved  indeed,  on  the  car- 
dinal's   government  ;f   for  there   is   abundant  evi- 

*  Gomez,  Be  Rebus  CreatiB,  Quincuagenas,  MS. — Sandoval, 

fol.  lt)8— 801.  —  Peter  Martyr,  Hiat  del  Emp.  Carlos  V.  torn.  I 

OpuBEpiat.epiBt.olxvii,  Dbuutiv.  p.  73. 

Dxc.  —  Cartojal,   AnaleB,    MS.  t  In  a  letter  to    Marliano, 

aiiQ  1517.  cap.  iii.  Ti  —  Oviedo,  Martyr  epcaks  of  flie  large  nunt 
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deoce,  that  both  he  and  the  council  remoDstrated 
in  the  boldest  manner  on  these  enormities ;  while 
they  endeavoured  to  inspire  nobler  sentiments  in 
Charles's  bosom,  by  recalling  the  wise  and  patriotic 
administration  of  his  grandparents.*  The  people, 
in  the  mean  while,  outraged  by  these  excesses,  and 
despairing  of  redress  from  a  higher  quarter,  loudly 
damoured  for  a  convocation  of  cortes,  that  thej 
might  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  The 
cardinal  evaded  this  as  long  as  posuble.  He  was 
never  a  friend  to  popular  assemblies,  much  less  in 
the  present  inflamed  state  of  public  feeling,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  more  anxious 
for  his  return  than  any  other  individual,  probabljn^in 
the  kingdom.  Braved  by  the  aristocracy  at  home, 
thwarted  in  every  favourite  measure  by  the  Flem- 
ings abroad,  with  an  injured,  indignant  people  to 


"  ab  hoc  gubematore  ad  vob  mis- 
ate,  Bub  paiandce  clasBiB  pnetex- 
tu."  (OpuB  Epist.  epUt.  nlxxvi.) 
Ina  subsequent  epistle  to  hiBCaa- 
tilian  correspondents,  he  Bpeakg 
in  a  more  sarcaatic  tone.  "Bo- 
nut  iUe  fraler  Ximenez  Cardi- 
nalis  gubemator  thesauroa  ad 
Belgas  transmittendos  coacerva- 
TJt.  •  •  •  •  '  Olacialis  Oceani 
accola  ditsbuntuT,  vestra  expi- 
labitur  Castilla."  (Epist.  ncvi.) 
From  some  cause  or  other,  it  is 
evident  the  cardinal's  govern- 
ment was  not  at  all  to  honest 
Martyr's  taste.  Gomez  suggests, 
as  the  reason,  that  his  salary 
was  clipped  off  in  the  general 


retrenchment,  which  he  admits 
was  a  very  hard  case.  (De  Re- 
bus Gestia,  foL  177.)  Martyr, 
however,  was  never  an  extrava- 
gant encomiast  of  the  cardinal, 
and  one  may  imagine  much 
more  creditable  reasons  than 
that  assigned  for  his  di^ust 
with  him  now. 

•  See  a  letter  in  Carbajal, 
cont«ning  this  honest  tribute 
to  the  illustrious  dead.  (Ana- 
les,  MS.  alio  1517,  cap,  iv.) 
Charles  might  have  found  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  his 
Flemish  sycophants  in  the  feith- 
ful  counsds  of  his  GasUIian  mi- 
nisters. 
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coatrol,  and  oppressed,  moreover,  by  iofirmities  and 
years,  even  hia  stem  inflexible  spirit  could  scarcely 
sustain  him  under  a  burden  too  grievous,  in  these 
circumstances,  for  any  subject.* 

At  length  the  young  monarch,  having  made  all 
preliminary  arrangements,  prepared,  though  still  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  courtiers,  to  embark 
for  his  Spanish  dominions.  Previously  to  this,  on 
the  13th  of  August  1516,  the  French  and  Spanish 
plenipotentiaries  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Noyon. 
The  principal  article  stipulated  the  marriage  of 
Charles  to  the  daughter  of  Francis  the  First,  who 
was  to  cede,  as  her  dowry,  the  French  claims  on 
Naples.  The  marriage,  indeed,  never  took  place ; 
but  the  treaty  itself  may  be  considered  as  finally 
adjusting  the  hostile  relations  which  had  subsisted, 
during  so  many  years  of  Ferdinand's  reign,  with 
the  rival  monarchy  of  France,  and  as  dosing  the 
long  series  of  wars  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
league  of  Carabray.f 

On  the  17th  of  September  1517,  Charles  landed 
at  Villaviciosa,  in  the  Asturias.     Ximenes  at  this 

*  Peter  Martyr,  Opus  Epist.  Breves  fore  dies  illiiu,  Medid 

epist,  Dcii.  —  Gomez,  De  Rebus  autumant.   Est  octogenario  ma- 

QegtiB,  fol.  194.  —  RobleBjVida  jor;  ip«e  regis  adventum  afiectu 

de  Ximertez,  cap.  xviii.  avidiBBimo    desiderare    videtur. 

Martyr,  in  a  letter  written  Sentit  sine  rege  non  rite  poise 

juat  before  the  lung's  lan^ng,  corda  Hiapanonim  moderari  ac 

notices  the  cardinal's  low  state  rep."     Epist.  nscviJi. 
of  health  and  spirits,     "  Cardi-  t  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Fran- 

nalis  gubemator  Matriti  febii-  fEui,  torn.  i.  p.  313.  —  Dumont, 

bus  legrotaverat ;  conraluerat ;  Corps    Diplomatique,  torn.   it. 

nunc  recidiva-rit.   •   •    •   •   •  part,  i.  No.  106. 
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time  lay  ill  at  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Agui- 
lera,  near  Aranda  od  the  Douro.  The  good  tidings 
of  the  royal  landing  operated  like  a  cordial  on  his 
spirits,  and  he  instantly  despatched  letters  to  the 
young  monarch,  filled  with  wholesome  counsel  as 
to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  in  order  to  conci- 
liate the  affections  of  the  people.  He  received  at 
the  same  time  messages  from  the  king,  couched  in 
the  most  gracious  terms,  and  expressing  the  liveliest 
interest  in  his  restoration  to  health. 

The  Flemings  in  Charles's  suite,  however,  looked 
with  great  apprehension  to  his  .  meeting  with  the 
cardinal.  They  had  been  content  that  the  latter 
should  rule  the  state,  when  his  arm  was  needed  to 
curb  the  Castilian  aristocracy;  but  they  dreaded 
the  ascendency  of  his  powerful  mind  over  their 
young  sovereign,  when  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact with  him.  They  retarded  this  event,  by  keep- 
ing Charles  in  the  north  as  long  as  possible.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  endeavoured  to  alienate  his 
regards  from  the  minister  by  exaggerated  reports 
of  his  arbitrary  conduct  and  temper,  rendered  more 
morose  by  the  peevishness  of  age.  Charles  showed 
a  facility  to  be  directed  by  those  around  him  in  early 
years,  which  gave  h'ttle  augury  of  the  greatness  to 
which  he  afterwards  rose.* 

By  the  persuasions  of  his  evil  counsellors,  he  ad- 


*  Gorbajal,  Analea,  MS.  ano  ViUdiCarlo  V.p.  12.- 

1517,  cap.  is. — Dormer,  Anales  De  Rebus  Gestw,  fo).  212.  — 

de  Aragon,  lib.  i.  cap.  i. — UUoa,  Sandoval,  Hist,  del  Emp.  Carlos 

Vita  di  Carlo  V.  fol.  49.— Dolce,  V.  torn.  i.  p.  83. 

VOL.  III.  8   K 
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dressed  that  memorable  letter  to  Ximenes,  which 
is  unmatched,  eren  in  court  annals,  for  cool  and 
base  ingratitude.  He  thanked  the  r^ent  for  all 
his  past  services,  named  a  place  for  a  personal  in- 
terview with  him,  where  he  might  obtain  the  bene- 
fit of  his  counsels  for  his  own  conduct  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom ;  after  which  he  would 
he  allowed  to  retire  to  his  dioces^  and  seek  from 
Heaven  that  reward  which  Heaven  alone  could  ade- 
quately bestow !  • 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  cold-blooded  epistle, 
which,  in  the  language  of  more  than  one  writer, 
killed  the  cardinal.  This,  however,  is  stating  the 
matter  too  strongly.  The  spirit  of  Ximenes  was 
of  too  stem  a  stuff  to  be  so  easily  extinguished  by 
the  breath  of  royal  displeasure.t  He  was,  indeed, 
deeply  moved  by  the  desertion  of  the  sovereign  whom 
be  had  served  so  faithfully ;  and  the  excitement  which 
it  occasioned  brought  on  a  return  of  his  fever,  ac- 
cording to  Carbajal,  in  full  force.  But  anxiety  and 
disease  bad  already  done  their  work  upon  his  once 
hardy  constitution  ;  and  this  ungrateful  act  could  only 

*  CBrbajsl,  Analet,  MS.  ubi  Imting  to  the  &te  of  a  modem 
lupra. — Gomez,  De  Rebiu  Gea-  poet,  ridicules  the  idea  of 
tis,  fbL2I5.  — SandoTsl,  HbU  "Themind,  that  fieiy  par- 
del  Emp.  Carlos  V.  torn,  i,  p.  tide, 
84.  Btang  extinguished  by  an 

t  "  Cette  terrible  lettre  qui  The  frown  of  a  critic,  however, 

fut  la  cause  de  sa  mort,"  says  might  as  well  prove  fatal  as  that 

UaiBoIlier,  plumply  ;  a  writer  of  a  king.     In  both  cases,  I  ima- 

who  is  sure  either  to  misstate  or  gine,  it  would  be  hard  to  prove 


overstate.    (Minist^  du  Card,     any  closer   connexion  between 
Ximenez,  p.  447.)     Byron,  al-     the  two  events  than  that  of  time. 
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serve  to  wean  him  more  effectually  irom  a  world 
tbat  he  was  sood  to  part  with.* 

In  order  to  be  near  the  king,  he  had  previously 
transferred  his  residence  to  Roa.  He  now  turned 
his  thoughts  to  his  approaching  end.  Death  may 
be  supposed  to  have  but  little  terrors  for  the  states- 
man who  in  his  last  moments  could  aver  "  that 
he  had  never  intentionaUy  wronged  any  man ;  but 
bad  rendered  to  every  one  his  due,  without  being 
swayed,  as  far  as  he  was  conscious,  by  fear  or  affec- 
tion." Yet  Cardioal  Richelieu  on  bis  deathbed  de- 
clared the  same !  f 

As  a  last  attempt,  he  began  a  letter  to  the  king. 
His  fingers  refused,  however,  to  perform  their  of- 
fice, and  after  tracing  a  few  lines  he  gave  it  up. 

•  "  Con  aquel  deapedimien- 
to,"  says  Galmdez  de  Caxbajal, 
"  con  eato  acab6  de  tantOH  ser- 
vidofl  luego  que  11eg&  esta  carta 
el  Cardenal  rescibifi  alteracion  j 
tomole  recia  calentura  que  en 
pocos  dias  le  deapacho."  (  Analee, 
MS.  aiio  1517,  cap.  ix.)  Gomez 
tells  a  long  story  of  poison  ad- 
tninisteied  to  the  cai^inal  in  a 
trout  (De  Rebus  Gestis,  fol. 
£06.)  Others  say,  in  a  letter 
from  Flanden,  (see  Moreri,  Dic- 
tiomuure  Historique,  voce  Xime- 
ne«.)  Oviedo  notices  a  nicoour 
of  ioB  having  been  poisoned  by 
one  of  his  secretaries;  but  vouch- 
es for  the  innocence  of  the  indi- 
vidual accused,  whom  he  per- 
sonally knew.  (Quincuagenas, 
MS.  dial,  de  Xim.)  Reports  of 
this  kind  wero  too  rife  in  these 
days  to  deserve  credit,  unless 


supported  by  very  clear  evidence. 
Martyr  and  Carbajal,  both  nith 
the  court  at  the  time,  intimate 
no  BUBpidon  of  foul  play. 

+  Carbajal,  Anales,  MS.  ano 
15]  7j  cap.  ix.— Gomez,  De  Re- 
bus Gestis,  fol.  213,  21*.  — 
Quintanilla,  Archetype,  lib.  iv. 
c^  viii. —  Oriedo,  Quincuage- 
nas, MS. 

"  '  Voili  mon  juge,  qui  pro- 
noDcera  bient6t  ma  sentence.  Je 
le  prie  de  tout  mon  cceui  de  me 
condsmner,  si,  dans  mon  minia- 
ture, je  me  auis  propos^  autre 
chose  que  le  bien  de  la  religion 
et  celui  de  I'^tat.'  Le  lendemain, 
au  point  du  jour,  il  voulut  rece- 
Toir  I'extrfime  onction."  Jay, 
Histoire  du  Miniature  du  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  (Paris,  1816,) 
torn.  ii.  p.  21 7. 
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The  purport  of  these  seems  to  have  been,  to  recom- 
mend his  university  at  Alcalfi  to  the  royal  protec- 
tion. He  now  became  wholly  occupied  with  his 
devotions,  aad  maaifested  such  contrition  for  his 
errors,  and  such  humble  confidence  in  the  divine 
mercy,  as  deeply  affected  all  present.  In  this  tran- 
quil frame  of  mind,  and  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  powers,  he  breathed  his  last,  November  8th, 
1517,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty  •second  since  bis  elevation  to  the  primacy. 
The  last  words  that  he  uttered  were  those  of  the 
Psalmist,  which  he  used  frequently  to  repeat  in 
health,  "  In  te,  Domine,  speravi," — "  In  thee.  Lord, 
have  I  trusted." 

His  body,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  was 
seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  multitudes  of  all  de- 
grees thronged  into  the  apartment  to  kiss  the  hands 
and  feet.  It  was  afterwards  transported  to  AlcalS, 
and  laid  in  the  chapel  of  the  noble  college  of  Saa 
Ildefonso,  erected  by  himself.  His  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  contrary  to  his  own 
orders,  by  all  the  religious  and  Uterary  fraternities 
of  the  city ;  and  his  virtues  commemorated  in  a 
funeral  discourse  by  a  doctor  of  the  university,  who, 
considering  the  death  of  the  good  a  fitting  occasion 
to  lash  the  vices  of  the  living,  made  the  most  caus- 
tic allusion  to  the  Flemish  favourites  of  Charles,  and 
their  pestilent  influence  on  the  country.* 

•  Robles,  Vida  de  XimeneZj      Gestie,  fbl.  215  —  217. —  Quin- 
-  Gomez,  Be  Rebus      tanilla,  Arehetypo,  lib.  iv.  cap. 
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Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  man ;  the 
most  remarkable,  in  many  respects,  of  his  time. 
His  character  was  of  that  stem  and  lofty  cast 
which  seems  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  humanity.  His  genius,  of  the  sever- 
est order,  like  Dante's  or  Michael  Angelo's  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  impresses  us  with  ideas  of  power, 
that  excite  admiration  akin  to  terror.  His  en- 
terprises, as  we  have  seen,  were  of  the  boldest 
character :  his  execution  of  them  equally  bold. 
He  disdained  to  woo  fortune  by  any  of  those  soft 
and  pliant  arts  which  are  often  the  most  effectual. 
He  pursued  his  ends  by  the  most  direct  means.  In 
this  way  he  frequently  multiplied  difficulties ;  but 
difficulties  seemed  to  have  a  chann  for  him,  by  the 
opportunity  they  afforded  of  displaying  the  energies 
of  his  soul. 

With  these  qualities  he  combined  a  versatility  of 
talent  usually  found  only  in  softer  and  more  flexi- 
ble characters.  Though  bred  in  the  cloister,  he 
distinguished  himself  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
camp ;  for  the  latter,  indeed,  so  repugnant  to  bis 

xii. — XV ;  who  quotes  MaraRo,  "  Condideram  mueaH  Fnncii- 

an  eyewitnesB. — Carbajal,  Ana-  cub  giande  lyceum, 

lea,    MS.  alio   1517f  cap.  ix ;  Condor  in  exiguo  nunc' 

who  dates  the  cardinal's  death  ego  Barcophago. 

December  8th,  in  which  he  ii  Pnetextam  junxi    ucdio, 

Mowed  by  Lanuza.  galeamque  galero. 

The  following  epitaph,  of  no  Frater,  dux,  pnesu],  car- 
great  merit,  was  inscribed  on  dineuaque  pater, 
hia  sepulchre,  composed  by  the  Quin  virtute  me&  junctum 
learned  John  Vergara  in  hli  est  diadema  cucuUo, 
younger  days.  COm  mihi  regnanti  pa* 
niit  Hespena." 
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regular  profession,  he  had  a  natural  genius,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  bit^rapher;  and  he 
evinced  his  relish  for  it  by  declaring,  that  "  the 
smell  of  gunpowder  was  more  grateful  to  him  than 
the  sweetest  perfume  of  Arabia  !"*  In  every  dtua- 
tion,  however,  he  exhibited  the  stamp  of  his  pecu- 
liar calling;  and  the  stem  lineaments  of  the  monk 
were  never  wholly  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the 
statesman,  or  the  visor  of  the  warrior.  He  had  a 
full  measure  of  the  religious  bigotry  which  belong- 
ed to  the  age;  and  he  had  melancholy  scope  for 
displaying  it,  as  chief  of  that  dread  tribunal  over 
which  he  presided  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
Kfe.t 

He  carried  the  arbitrary  ideas  of  his  profession 
into  political  life.  His  rc^ncy  was  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  a  military  despotism.  It  was  bis 
maxim,  that  "  a  prince  must  rely  mainly  on  his 
army  for  securing  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his 
subjects. "I     It  is  tine  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mar- 

*  Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestia,  chap.  x.  art.  t.  ;  torn.  it.  ch^. 

foi.  160. —  RobleB,  Vida  de  Xi-  xlvi.)     In  order  to  do  justice  to 

tnenez,  cap,  xyiL  — ■ "  And  who  what  is  really  good  in  the  eha- 

can  doubt,"  excltums  Gonzalo  de  racters  of  this  age,  <nie  must  ab- 

Oviedo,  "  that  powder,  against  solutely  close  his  eyes  againit 

the   infidel,   ia  incense  to   the  that  odious  fenaticism,   which 

Lord  ?"     Qiuncuagenaa,  MS.  enters  moK  or  leas  into  all,  aitd 

t  During  this  period,  Xime-  into    the    best,    unfbrtmut«ly, 

nea  "  permit  la  condemnation,"  most  largely, 

to  use  the  mild  language  of  Llo-  i  "  Peisuamm  haberet,  noa 

rente  of  more  than  2500  indivi-  alii  ratione  animos  humanos  im- 

duals  to  the  sta^e,  and  nearly  peria  aliorum   laturos,   niu  Ti 

50,000  to  other  punishments .'  &cta  aut  adhibit^.     Quare  [no 

(Hist,  de  rinqmsition,  torn.  i.  certo  affirmare  solebat,  nullum 
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tial  and  factious  nobility,  and  the  end  which  he 
proposed  was  to  curb  their  licentiousness,  and  en- 
force the  equitable  administration  of  justice  ;  but, 
in  accomplishing  this,  he  showed  little  r^;ard  to 
the  constitution,  or  to  private  rights.  His  first  act, 
the  proclaiming  of  Charles  king,  was  in  open  con- 
tempt of  the  usages  and  rights  of  the  nation.  He 
evaded  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Castilians  for  a 
convocation  of  cortes  ;  for  it  was  his  opinion,  "  that 
freedom  of  speech,  especially  in  r^ard  to  their  own 
grievances,  made  the  people  insolent  and  irreverent 
to  their  rulers."*  The  people,  of  course,  had  no 
voice  in  the  measures  which  involved  their  most 
important  interests:  his  whole  policy, ■{■  indeed,  was 
to  exalt  the  royal  prer<^tive  at  the   expense  of 


unquam  principeni  eitem  po- 
puliB  fonnidini,  But  euis  reve- 
rentiie  fuirae,  nUi  comparato  mi- 
litum  exerdtu,  atque  omntbiu 
belli  inBtrumentu  ad  manum 
poratiB."  (Gomez,  De  Rebus 
Ge«tii,  fol  96.)  We  may  well 
apply  to  the  cardinal  what  Cato, 
or  rather  Lucan,  applied  to  Pom- 

"  Pnetulit  arma  tojjie ;  led 
pacem  armatus  amavit." 

PharBalia,  lib.  ix. 

*  "  NulU  enim  re  inag^ 
populm  ii»oleBC^%,  et  irreveren- 
tiain  omnem  exhibere,  quim 
cilm  libertatcm  loquendi  nacti 
sunt,  et  pro  libidine  auai  Tulgd 
JBctant  querimoniaa."  Gomei 
quotei  the  Unguage  of  Xime- 


nei  in  his  correspondence  with 
Charles.  De  Rebus  G«ttJB,  foL 
194. 

f  Oviedo  makes  a  reSection, 
■honing  that  he  conceived  the 
cardinal's  policy  better  than  most 
of  his  biographers.  He  states  tliai 
the  Tarious  mimunities,  and  the 
military  organization,  which  be 
gave  to  the  towns,  enabled  them 
to  raise  the  insurrection,  known 
as  the  war  of  the  "  comunida- 
des,"  at  the  b^inning  of  Charles's 
re^n.  But  he  ri([htly  considers 
this  ai  only  an  mdirect  conse- 
quence of  his  policy,  which  made 
use  of  the  popular  arm  only  to 
break  down  the  power  of  tha 
nobles,  and  establish  the  supre- 
macy of  the  crown.  Quincuage- 
nas,  MS. 
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the  inferior  orders  of  the  state;  aod  his  regency, 
short  as  it  was,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  country 
in  many  respects,  must  be  considered  as  opening 
the  Tray  to  that  career  of  despotism  which  the 
Austrian  family  followed  up  with  such  bard-hearted 
constancy. 

But,  while  we  condemn  the  politics,  we  cannot 
but  respect  the  principles  of  the  man.  However 
erroneous  his  conduct  in  our  eyes,  he  was  guided 
by  his  sense  of  duty.  It  was  this,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  it  in  the  minds  of  others,  which  constituted 
the  secret  of  his  great  power :  it  made  him  reck- 
less of  difficulties,  and  fearless  of  all  personal  conse- 
quences. The  consciousness  of  the  integrity  of  his 
purposes  rendered  him,  indeed,  too  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  attaining  them.  He  held  his 
own  life  cheap,  in  comparison  with  the  great  re- 
forms that  he  had  at  heart.  Was  it  surprising 
that  he  should  hold  as  lightly  the  convenience  and 
interests  of  others,  when  they  thwarted  their  exe- 
cution ? 

His  views  were  raised  far  above  considerations 
of  self.  As  a  statesman,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  state;  as  a  churchman,  with  the  interests  of 
his  religion.  He  severely  punished  every  offence 
against  these :  he  as  freely  forgave  every  personal 
injury.  He  had  many  remarkable  opportunities  of 
showing  this.  His  administration  provoked  nu- 
merous lampoons  and  libels.  He  despised  them,  as 
the  miserable  solace  of  spleen  and  discontent,  and 
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never  persecuted  tfaeir  authors.*  In  this  he  formed 
an  hoaourable  contrast  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose 
character  and  condition  sug^;est  many  points  of  re- 
semblance with  his  own. 

His  disinterestedness  was  fiirther  shown  hj  his 
mode  of  dispensing  his  lai^  revenues.  It  was 
among  the  poor,  and  on  great  public  objects.  He 
buiit  lip  no  family.  He  had  brothers  and  nephews  ; 
but  he  contented  himself  with  making  their  condi- 
tion comfortable,  without  diverting  to  their  benefit 
the  great  trusts  confided  to  him  for  the  public,  f 
The  greater  part  of  the  funds  which  he  left  at  his 
death  was  settled  on  tlie  university  of  Alcald.  \ 

He  hadj  however,  none  of  that  pride  which  would 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  poor  and  humble  rela- 
tives.    He   had,  indeed,  a  confidence  in  his   own 


*  Quincuagenas,  MS.  ubi  bu- 

Mr.  Burke  notices  this  noble 
trait,  in  a  iplendid  panegyric 
which  he  poured  forth  on  the 
character  of  Ximeneg,  at  Sir 
JoBhua  Reynolds's  table,  aa  re- 
lated by  Madame  d'Arblay  in 
the  last,  and  not  least  remark- 
able, of  her  productions.  (Me- 
tnoirB  of  Dr.  Bumey,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
231etBeq.)  The  orator,  i/the 
lady  reports  him  right,  notices, 
as  two  of  the  cardinal's  charac- 
teristics, his  freedom  from  bigot- 
ry and  despotism ! 

+  Their  connexion  with  eo 
distinguished  a  person,  however, 
enabled  moat  of  them  to  form 
high  alliuices  ;  of  which  Oviedo 


g^rea  some  account.    Quincua- 
genaa,  MS. 

}  "  Die,  and  endow  a  college 
or  a  cat !  " 

The  Terse  is  somewhat  stale, 
but  expresses,  better  than  a  page 
of  prose  can,  the  questionable 
merit  of  such  posthumous  bene- 
factions, when  they  spring,  as  is 
too  of\en  the  case,  froro  vanity, 
caprice,  and  selfishness.  Such 
motives  cannot  be  imputed  to 
Ximenes.  He  had  always  con- 
scientiously abstained  from  ap- 
propriating his  archiepiscopal  re< 
venues,  as  we  have  seen,  to  him- 
self or  his  Bunily.  His  dying 
bequest,  therefore,  was  only  in 
keeping  with  his  whole  life. 
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powers  approaching  to  am^ance,  which  led  him  to 
undervalue  the  abiUties  of  others,  and  to  took  on 
them  as  his  instruments  rather  than  his  equals  ;  but 
he  had  none  of  the  vulgar  pride  founded  on  wealth 
or  station.  He  frequently  alluded  to  his  lowly  con- 
dition in  early  life  with  great  humility,  thanking 
Heaven,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  its  extraordinary 
goodness  to  him.  He  oot  only  remembered,  but 
did  many  acts  of  kindness  to  his  early  friends,  of 
which  more  than  one  touching  anecdote  is  related. 
Such  traits  of  sensibility,  gleaming  through  the  na^ 
tural  austerity  and  sternness  of  a  disposition  like 
his,  like  light  breaking  through  a  dark  cloud,  affect 
us  the  more  sensibly  by  contrast. 

He  was  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  and  con- 
formed literally  to  all  the  rigid  exactions  of  bis 
severe  order,  in  the  court  as  feithfully  as  in  the 
cloister.  He  was  sober,  idistemious,  chaste.  In 
the  latter  particular  he  was  careful  that  no  sus- 
picion of  the  license  which  so  often  soiled  the 
clergy  of  the  period,  should  attach  to  him.*  On 
one  occasion,  while  on  a  journey,  be  was  invited 
to  pass  the  night  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of 
Maqueda,  being  informed  tbat  she  was  absent.  The 
duchess  was  at  home,  however,  and  entered  the 

*  The  good  father  Quinta-  man  as  a  deed,  let  her  be  never 

niUa  Tindi»tei  his  hero'a  chu-  so  holy.  Had  it  not  been  in  the 

tity,  Romewhat  at  the  expenM  way  of  hii  professional  calling 

of  his  breeding.     "  His  purity  it  is  not  too  much  to  ny  he 

ms  unexampled,"  says  he.  "He  would  never  have  suifered  hia 

shunned  the  sex,  lilce  so  many  eyes  to  light  on  one  of  them !" 

evil  ipiiitt,  tooiittff  on  eeery  wo-  Archetypo,  p.  80. 
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apartment  before  he  retired  to  rest.  "  You  have 
deceived  me,  lady,"  said  Ximenes,  rising  in  anger; 
"  if  you  have  any  business  with  me,  you  will  find 
me  to-morrow  at  the  confessioiial."  So  saying,  he 
abruptly  left  the  palace,* 

He  carried  his  austerities  and  mortifications  so 
far  as  to  endanger  his  health.  There  is  a  curious 
brief  extant  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  dated  the  last 
year  of  the  cardinal's  life,  enjoining  him  to  abate 
his  severe  penance,  to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  the 
ordinary  fasts,  to  take  off  his  Franciscan  frock, 
and  sleep  in  linen  and  on  a  bed.  He  would  never 
consent,  however,  to  divest  himself  of  bis  monastic 
weeds.  "  Even  laymen,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the 
custom  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  "  put  these  on  when 
they  are  dying ;  and  shall  I,  who  have  worn  them 
all  my  life,  take  them  off  at  that  time!"f 

Another  anecdote  is  told  in  relation  to  his  dress. 
Over  his  coarse  woollen  frock  he  wore  the  costly 
apparel  suited  to  his  rank.  .  An  impertinent  Fran- 
ciscan preacher  took  occasion  one  day  before  him 
to  launch  out  against  the  luxuries  of  the  time, 
especially  in  dress,  obviously  alluding  to  the  cardi- 
nal, who  was  attired  in  a  superb  suit  of  ermine, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him.  He  heard  the 
sermon  patiently  to  the  end,  and  after  the  services 

*  Flechier,  Hiitoire  de  Xime-  m,  with  commentariea  thereon, 

nit,  liv.  vi.  p.  634.  twice  as  long.     See  Archetype, 

-f  Quintanilla  has  ffven  the  lib.  It.  cap.  x. 
brief  of  his  Holiness  in  exteti- 
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were  concluded,  took  the  preacher  into  the  sacristy, 
and,  having  commended  the  general  tenor  of  his 
discourse,  showed  under  his  furs  and  fine  lineo  the 
coarse  frock  of  his  order,  next  his  skin.  Some 
accounts  add,  that  the  friar,  on  the  other  hand, 
wore  fine  linen  under  his  monkish  frock.  After 
the  cardinal's  death,  a  little  box  was  found  in  his 
apartment,  containing  the  implements  with  which 
he  used  to  mend  the  rents  of  his  threadbare  gar- 
ment, with  his  own  hands.* 

With  80  much  to  do,  it  may  well  be  believed  that 
Ximenes  was  avaricious  of  time.  He  seldom  slept 
more  than  four,  or  at  most  four  hours  and  a  half. 
He  was  shaved  in  the  night,  hearing  at  the  same 
time  some  edifying  reading.  He  followed  the  same 
practice  at  his  meals,  or  varied  it  with  listening  to 
the  ailments  of  some  of  his  theological  brethren, 
generally  on  some  subtile  question  of  school  divi- 
nity. This  was  his  only  recreation.  He  had  as 
little  taste  as  time  for  lighter  and  more  elegant 
amusements.  He  spoke  briefly,  and  always  to  the 
point.  He  was  do  friend  of  idle  ceremonies  and 
useless  visits ;  though  his  situation  exposed  him 
more  or  less  to  both.  He  frequently  had  a  volume 
lying  open  on  the  table  before  him,  and  when  his 

*  Gomez,  De  R«bua  GeBtis,  decessor,    the    Grand   Catdinol 

fol.  «)9.  —  Quintanilla,  Arche-  Mendoza,  in  Part  ii.  chapter  v. 

typOj  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  of  thia  History.     The  conduct 

The  reader  may  find  a  pen-  of  the  two  primates  on  the  oc- 

dant  to  thia  anecdote  in  a  umi-'  casion  was  Bufficiently  chanu- 

lar  one  recorded  of  Ximcnea'a  pre-  teristic. 
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visiter  stayed  too  long,  or  took  up  his  time  with 
light  and  frivolous  conversation,  he  intimated  his 
dissatisfaction  by  resuming  bis  reading.  The  car- 
dinal's book  must  have  been  as  fatal  to  a  reputa- 
tion as  Fontanelle's  ear-trumpet.* 

I  will  close  this  sketch  of  Ximenez  de  Cisneros 
with  a  brief  outline  of  his  person.  His  complexion 
was  sallow  ;  his  countenance  sharp  aad  emaciated  ; 
his  nose  aquilioe ;  his  upper  lip  projected  far  over 
the  lower.  His  eyes  were  small>  deep-set  in  his 
head,  dark,  vivid,  and  penetrating.  His  forehead 
ample,  and,  what  was  remarkable,  without  a  wrin- 
kle, though  the  expression  of  his  features  was  some- 
what severe.'!'  His  voice  was  clear,  but  not  agree- 
able. His  enunciation  measured  and  precise.  His 
demeanour  was  grave,  his  carriage  firm  and  erect ; 
he  was  tall  in  stature,  and  his  whole  presence  com- 


*  Oviedo,  Quiiiciiagenaa,MS. 
—Gomez,  De  Rebus  GestiB,  ubi 
nip. — RobleBiVidade  Ximenez, 
cap.  siii.  —  Quintanilla,  Arche- 
type, lib.  ii.  cap.  V.  vii.  viii ;  who 
atea  Dr.Veigani,  the  cardinal's 
fiiend. 

It  U  Baron  Grimm,  I  think, 
who  tells  U8  of  Fontanelle'e 
halnt  of  dropping  his  trumpet 
when  the  conTersation  did  not 
pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  hold- 
ing it  up.  The  good-natured 
Reynolds,  acconUng  to  Gold- 
nnith,  could  "  shift  hia  tram- 
pet"    on  such    an    eraeigency 


t  Ximenea's  head  was    ex- 
amined tome  forty  years  after 


hia  interment,  and  the  skull  was 
found  to  be  without  sutures. 
(Gomez,  De  Rebus  Gestis,  ToL 
SIS.)  Richelieu's  was  found 
to  be  perforated  with  little  holes. 
The  Abbe  Richard  deduces  a 
theory  from  this  which  may 
startle  the  physiologiet  even 
more  than  Uie  facts.  "  On 
ouvrit  son  Test,  on  y  trouva  13 
petits  trouB  par  oil  s'exhaloient 
lea  Tapeurs  de  son  cerveau,  ce 
qui  fit  qo'il  n'eut  jamiua  aucun 
mal  de  t£te ;  au .  lieu  que  le 
Test  de  Ximen^B  etoit  sans  su- 
ture, a  quoi  Ton  attribua  les 
effroyables  douleurs  de  t^te  qu'il 
BToit  presque  toujours."  Pa- 
ralldle,  p.  177. 
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manding.  His  constitution,  naturally  robust,  was 
impaired  by  his  severe  austerities  and  severer  cares ; 
and,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  so  delicate  as 
to  be  extremely  sensible  to  the  vidssitudes  aod  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.* 

I  have  noticed  the  resemblance  which  Xinienes 
bore  to  the  great  French  minister,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu :  it  was,  after  all,  however,  more  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  situation,  than  in  their  characters; 
though  the  most  prominent  traits  of  these  were  not 
dissimilar.f  Both,  though  bred  ecclesiastics,  reach- 
ed the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  have  directed  the  destinies  of  their  coun- 
tries4  Richelieu's  authority,  however,  was  more 
absolute  than  that  of  Ximenes,  for  he  was  screened 
by  the  shadow  of  royalty  ;  while  the  latter  was  ex- 
posed, by  his  insulated  and  unsheltered  position,  to 
the  full  blaze  of  envy,  and,  of  course,  opposition. 
Both  were  ambitious  of  military  glory,  and  showed 
capacity  for  attaining  it :  both  achieved  their  great 
results  by  that  rare  union  of  high  mental  endow- 

*  RobleB,  Vida  de  Ximenez,  foyour  <^  the  foreigner    Xime' 

cap.  xviii. — Gomez,  De  Rebus  nes. 
Geatis,  Ibl.  218.  t  "^^  catalogue  of  the  rari- 

t  A  little  treatise  has  been  ous  offices  of  Ximenes  occupies 

devoted  to   this  very    subject,  near  half  a  page  of  Quintanilla. 

entitled    "  Paral!61e    du    Card.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the 

Ximenes  et  du  Card.  Richelieu,  chief  ones  that  he  filled  were, 

par  Mons.    I'Abb^  Richard ;  a  those  of  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 

Trevoux,  1705,"pp.ii22;  12mo.  and    consequently    Primate    of 

The   author,    with   a    candour  Spdn,  Grand  Chancellor  of  Cas- 

rare    indeed     where     national  tUe,  Cardinal    of  the    Roman 

Tanity  is  interested,  BtrikeB  the  Church,     Inquisitor-general    of 

balance    without    hesitation  in  Castile,  and  R^ent. 
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meats  and  great  efficieocy  in  action,  wfaicb  is  always 
irresistible. 

T^e  moral  basis  of  their  characters  was  entirely 
different.  The  French  cardinal's  was  selfishness, 
pore  and  unmitigated :  his  religion,  politics,  his 
principles  in  short,  in  every  sense,  were  subservient 
to  this.  Offences  against  the  state  he  could  forgive ; 
those  against  himself  he  pursued  with  implacable 
rancour.  His  authority  was  literally  cemented  with 
blood.  His  immense  powers  and  patronage  were 
perverted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family. 
Though  bold  to  temerity  in  his  plans,  he  betrayed 
more  than  once  a  want  of  true  courage  in  their  exe- 
cution. Though  violent  and  impetuous,  he  could 
stoop  to  be  a  dissembler;  though  arrogant  in  the 
extreme,  he  courted  the  soft  incense  of  flattery.  In 
his  manners  he  had  the  advantage  over  the  Spanish 
prelate.  He  could  be  a  courtier  in  courts,  and  had  a 
more  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  In  one  respect 
be  had  the  advantage  over  Ximenes  in  morals.  He 
was  not,  like  him,  a  bigot.  He  had  not  the  religi- 
ous basb  in  his  composition  which  is  the  foundation 
of  bigotry. — Their  deaths  were  typical  of  their  cha- 
racters. Richelieu  died,  as  he  had  lived,  so  deeply 
execrated,  that  the  enraged  populace  would  scarcely 
allow  his  remains  to  be  laid  quietly  in  the  grave. 
Ximenes,  on  the  contrary,  was  buried  amid  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  the  people ;  his  memory  was 
honoured  even  by  his  enemies,  and  his  name  is  re- 
verenced by  his  countrymen,  to  this  day,  as  that  of 
a  Saint. 
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Dr.  Lorenzo  Galindez  do  Carbajal,  one  of  the  beat  authorities 
for  trangactioni  in  the  latter  part  of  our  History,  wan  bora  of  a 
respectable  family,  at  Placencia,  in  1 472.  Little  is  gathered  of  his 
early  life,  but  that  he  was  studious  in  his  habits,  devoting  himself 
assiduously  to  the  acquisition  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He 
filled  the  chair  of  profeeaor  in  this  department,  at  Salamanca,  for 
several  yean.  His  great  attunmenta  and  respectable  character 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Catholic  queen,  who  gave 
him  a  place  in  the  royal  council.  In  this  capacity  he  was  con- 
stantly at  the  court,  where  he  seems  to  have  m^ntMned  himself  in 
the  esteem  of  his  loysl  mistress,  and  of  Ferdinand  after  her  death. 
The  queen  testified  her  respect  fbr  Carl>ajal  by  appointing  him  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  preparing  a  digest  of  the  Castilian  law. 
He  made  considerable  progress  in  this  arduous  work;  but  how 
great  is  uncertain,  since,  for  whatever  cause,  (there  appears  to  be 
a  mystery  about  it,)  the  fruits  of  liis  labour  were  never  made  pub- 
lic; a  circumstance  deeply  r^retted  by  the  Castilian  juiistk 
(Atao  y  Manuel,  Instituciones,  Introd.  p.  99.) 

Carbajal  left  behind  him  soveml  historical  woHcs,  according  to 
Nic.  Antonio,  whose  catalogue,  however,  rests  on  very  slender 
grounds,  (Bibliotheca  Nova,  torn.  ii.  p.  S.)  The  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  Spanish  scholars,  is  his  "  Anales  del  Bey  Don 
Fernando  el  Cat61ico,"  which  still  remains  in  manuscript.  There 
IB  certainly  no  Ciiristian  country  for  which  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, so  liberally  patronized  there  at  its  birth,  has  done  so  little  aa 
for  Spw).  Her  libraries  teem  at  this  day  with  manuscripts  of  tho 
greatest  interest  for  the  illustration  of  every  stE^  of  her  histoiy ; 
but  which,  alas !  in  the  present  gloomy  condition  of  aSaiis,  have 
less  chance  of  coming  to  the  light  than  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  in  its  Infiuicy. 

Carbajal's  Annals  cover  the  whole  ground  of  our  narrative,  from 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  coming  of  Charles 
V.  into  Spain.  They  are  plunly  written,  without  amhitim  of 
ritetorical  show  or  refinement.  The  early  part  is  little  better  than 
memoranda  of  the  pincipal  events  of  the  period,  with  particular 
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notice  of  all  the  migiationa  of  the  court.  In  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  work,  however,  comprehending  Ferdinand's  death,  and  the 
regency  of  Ximenes,  the  author  is  veiy  full  and  circumstantial.  As 
he  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  gOTernment,  and  was  always 
with  the  court,  his  testimony  in  regard  to  this  important  period  is 
of  the  highest  value  as  that  of  an  eyewitness  and  an  actor,  and  it 
may  be  added,  a  man  of  sagsdty  and  sound  principles.  No  better 
conunNitary  on  the  merit  of  his  work  need  be  required  than  the 
brief  tribute  of  Alvaro  Gomel,  the  accomplished  biographer  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes.  "  Porro  Annates  Laurentii  Gcalendi  Caravajali, 
quibus  vir  gravissimus  rerumque  iilanim  cum  primis  particeps 
quinqua^nta  fermg  annorum  memoriam  eomplexus  eat,  haud  tuI< 
gariter  meam  openun  juverunt."     De  Rebui  Oestis,  Pnefotio. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GENERAL    REVIEW    OP    THE     ADMINISTRATION    OP    FER- 
DINAND  AND    ISABELLA. 

We  have  now  traversed  that  important  period 
of  faistorj,  coraprefaending  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry ;  a  period  when  the  conviUsions,  which  shook  to 
the  ground  the  andent  political  fabrics  of  Europe, 
roused  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  lethargy 
in  which  they  had  been  buried  for  ages.  Spain, 
as  we  have  seen,  felt  the  general  impulse.  Under 
the  glorious  rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  we 
have  beheld  her  emerging  from  chaos  into  a  new 
existence ;  unfolding,  under  the  influence  of  insti- 
tutions adapted  to  her  genius,  enei^es  of  which 
she  was  before  unconscious;  enlarging  her  resources 
from  all  the  springs  of  domestic  industry  and  com- 
mercial enterprise;  and  insensibly  losing  the  fero* 
cious  habits  of  a  feudal  age,  in  the  refinements  of 
an  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  her  divided  powers 
had  been  concentrated  under  one  head,  and  the 
system  of  internal  economy  completed,  we  have 
seen  her  descend  into  the  arena  with  the  other  na- 
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tions  of  Europe,  and  io  a  very  few  years  achieve 
the  most  important  acquisitions  of  territory,  both  in 
that  quarter  and  in  Africa  ;  and  Anally  crowning  the 
whole  by  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  a  bound- 
less empire  beyond  the  waters.  In  the  pn^press  of 
the  action,  we  may  have  been  too  much  occupied 
with  its  details  to  attend  sufficiently  to  the  princi- 
ples which  regulated  them  ;  but,  now  that  we  have 
reached  the  close,  we  may  be  permitted  to  cast  a 
parting  glance  over  the  field  that  we  have  tra- 
versed, and  briefly  survey  the  principal  steps  by 
which  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  under  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, led  their  nation  up  to  such  a  height  of 
prosperity  and  glory. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  their  accession,  saw 
at  once  that  the  chief  source  of  the  distractions 
of  the  country  lay  in  the  ovei^own  powers  and 
factious  spirit  of  the  nobility ;  their  first  efforts, 
therefore,  were  directed  to  abate  these  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. A  similar  movement  was  going  forward  in 
the  other  European  monarchies ;  but  in  none  was 
it  crowned  with  so  speedy  and  complete  success 
as  in  Castile,  by  means  of  those  bold  and  decisive 
measures  which  have  been  detailed  in  an  early 
chapter  of  this  work.*  The  same  policy  was 
steadily  pursued  during  the  remainder  of  their 
reign ;  less  indeed  by  open  assault  than  by  indi- 
rect means-t 

•  Ante,  Part  I.  chapter  vi.         for  diminiahing  the  consequence 
\  Among  the  minor    means      of  the  nobility,  may  be  men- 
21.2 
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Among  these,  ooe  of  the  most  effectual  was  the 
omission  to  summon  the  privileged  orders  to  cortes, 
in  several  of  the  most  important  sessions  of  that 
body.  This,  so  far  irom  being  a  new  stretch  of 
pren^tive,  was  only  an  exerdse  of  the  anomalous 
powers  already  familiar  to  the  crown,  as  elsewhere 
noticed.*  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  viewed 
as  a  grievance  by.  the  other  party,  who  r^;arded 
these  meetings  with  the  more  indifference,  since 
their  aristocraUc  immunities  exempted  them  from 
the  taxation  which  was  generally  the  prominent 
object  of  them  ;  but,  from  whatever  cause  proceed- 
■tigt  by  this  impolitic  acquiescence  they  surrendered, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable  of  their  rights,  — 
one  which  has  enabled  the  British  aristocracy  to 
maintain  its  political  consideration  unimpaired,  while 
that  of  the  Castilian  has  faded  away  into  an  empty 
pageant.t 

Another  practice  steadily  pursued  by  the  sove- 
reigns, was  to  raise  men  of  humble  station  to  offices 

tjoned  the  r^ulation  respecting  in  the  cortes  of  Madiig&l,  1476; 

the  "  privilegiOH  rodados  ;"  in-  where,  notwithttandJiig  the  im- 

Btrtunents  formerly  requiring  to  portant  subjects  of  legislation, 

be  countersigned  by  the  great  none  but  the  third  estate  were 

lords  and  prelates,  but  which,  present.     (Pulgar,  Reyes  Cat6- 

from  the  t^e  of  Ferdinand  and  licos,  p.  94.)     An  equally  ap- 

Isabella,  were  submitted  for  sig-  porite  illustration  is  silbrded  by 

nature  only  te  officers  especially  the  care  to  summon  the  gmt 

appointed  for  the  purpose.  Sala-  vassals  to  the  cortes  of  Toledo, 

zar  de  Mendoza,  Dignidades,  lib.  ui  1480,  when  matters  neariy 

ii.  cap.  xii.  touching  them,  as  the  revocation 

*  Ante,  IntTod.  sect.  i.  oftheir  honours  and  estetes, were 

t  A  pertinent  example  of  this  under  discussion,    but  not  till 

policy  of  the  sovereigns  occurred  then.     Ibid.  p.  165. 
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of  the  highest  trust ;  not,  however,  like  their  con- 
temporary, Louis  the  Eleventh,  because  their  station 
was  humble,  in  order  to  mortify  the  higher  orders, 
but  because  they  courted  merit  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found;*  —  a  policy  much  and  deservedly  com- 
mended by  the  sagacious  observers  of  the  time-f 
The  history  of  Spain  does  not  probably  afford  an- 
other example  of  a  person  of  the  lowly  condition  of 
Ximenes  attaining,  not  merely  the  highest  offices 
in  the  kingdom,  but  eventually  its  uncontrolled 
supremacy.  X  The  multiplication  of  l^al  tribunals, 
and  other  civil  offices,  afforded  the  sovereigns  ample 
scope  for  pursuing  this  policy,  in  the  demand  cre- 
ated for  professional  science.  The  nobles  intrusted 
hitherto  with  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  now  saw 
it  pass  into  the  hands  of  persojis  who  had  other 
qualifications  than  martial  prowess  or  hereditary 
rank.  Such  as  courted  distinction  were  compelled 
to  seek  it  by  the  regular  avenues  of  academic  disci- 
pline.     How   extensively   the   spirit    operated    and 

*  The  same  principle  made  office,   apud   Carbajal,  Andes, 

them  equally  vigilant  in  main-  MS.  ano  1517,  cap.  iv. 
twning  the  purity  of  those  in 

office.     Oviedo  mentions,   that  X  Yet  instances  of  such  ad- 

in  1497  they  removed  B  number  vancement  are  not  wanting  in 

of  jurists,  on  the  charge  of  bri-  Spanish  histoiy;  witness  the  ad- 

bery  and   other    malversation,  venturer  Ripperda,  in  Philip  V.'s 

from  their  seats  in  the   royal  time,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 

council.  Qiuncuagenas,MS>diaI.  inourown;  menwho,  owingtheir 

de  Grirao.  success  less  to  their  own  powers 

i  Sec  a  letter  of  the  counril  than  the  imbecUity  of  othen, 

to  Charles  V.  commending  the  could  lay  no  clum  to  the  bold 

course  adopted  by  his  grand-  and  independent  sway  exercised 

parents  in  their  promotions  to  by  Ximenes. 
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with  what  brilliant  success,  we  have  already  seen.* 
But,  whatever  the  aristocracy  may  have  gained  in 
refinement  of  character,  it  resigned  much  of  its  pre- 
scriptive power,  when  it  condescended  to  enter  the 
arena  on  terms  of  equal  competition  with  its  inferiors 
for  the  prizes  of  talent  and  scholarship. 

Ferdinand  pursued  a  similar  course  in  bis  own 
dominions  of  Aragon,  where  be  uniformly  supported 
the  commons,  or  may  more  properly  be  said  to  have 
been  supported  by  them,  in  the  attempt  to  circum- 
scribe the  authority  of  the  great  feudatories.  Al- 
though he  accomplished  this  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, their  power  was  too  firmly  intrenched  behind 
positive  institutions  to  be  afTected  like  that  of  the 
Castilian  aristocracy,  whose  rights  had  been  swelled 
beyond  their  legitimate  limits  by  every  species  of 
usurpation.! 


*  Ante,  Part  I.  chapter  xix. 
— "  No  M  parece  i  tos,"  says 
Oriedo,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues, 
"  que  ea  mejor  ganado  eso,  que 
lea  da  au  pnncipe  por  bub  aerri- 
doa,  ^  lo  que  llevan  juBtamente 
de  nu  oficioa,  que  to  que  ae  ad- 
quieie  robando  capas  agenaa,  i 
matando  ^  vertiendo  sangre  de 
Cristianoa?"  (Quincuagenas,MS. 
Bat.  I,  quine.  3,  diaL  9.)  The 
aentiment  would  have  been  too 
enlightened  for  a  Spaniah  cava- 
lier of  the  fifteenth  century. 


t  In  the  cortea  of  Catatayud, 
in  1515,  the  Arsgone«e  noblet 
withheld  the  supplies,  with  the 
deaign  of  compiling  the  crown 


to  relinquiah  certain  ri^ts  of 
juritdiction,  wiiicb  it  acBuroed 
oTer  their  vassals.  "  Lea  pue- 
cio,"  aaid  the  Archbiahop  of 
Sara^ossa,  id  a  speech  on  the 
occasion,  "que  auian  pei^do 
mucho,  en  que  el  cep^  real 
cobiaase  lo  suyo,  por  bu  indus- 
tria.  •••••  Esto  loB  otroB  es- 
tadoB  del  reyno  lo  atribujeron 
k  gran  virtud:  y  lo  esUmauan 
por  beneficio  inmortal."  (Zuri< 
ta,  AnalcB,  torn.  vi.  lib.  x.  cap. 
xdiL)  The  other  estates,  m 
lact,  saw  their  interests  too 
clearly,  not  to  concur  with  the 
crown  in  this  assertion  of  its 
ancient  prerogative.  Blancas, 
Modo  de  Procederj  foL  1 00. 
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With  all  the  privil^es  retrieved  from  this  order, 
it  still  possessed  a  disproportionate  weight  in  the 
political  balance.  The  great  lords  still  claimed 
some  of  the  most  considerable  posts,  both  civil  and 
military.*  Their  revenues  were  immense,  and  their 
broad  lands  covered  unbroken  leagues  of  extent  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.f     The  queen,  who 


•  Such,  for  example,  were 
those  of  Great  Chancellor,  of  Ad- 
miral, and  of  Constable  of  Cas- 
tile. The  first  of  these  annent 
offices  was  permanently  united 
by  Isabella  with  that  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  The  office  of 
Admiral  became  hereditary,  after 
Henry  III,  in  the  noble  family 
of  Enriquez,  and  that  of  Consta- 
ble b  the  house  of  VelEuco. 
Although  of  great  authority  and 
importance  in  their  ori^n,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  time  of  the  Ca- 
thoUc  BOTeieigns,  these  posts 
graduaUy,  after  becoming  here- 
ditary, declined  into  mere  titular 
dignities,  Salazar  de  Mendota, 
Dignidades,  lib.  it.  cap.  viii.  x ; 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xxi. — L.  Marinno, 
Cosag  Memorables,  fol.  £4. 

t  The  Duke  of  In&ntado, 
head  of  the  and«it  house  o( 
Mendosa,  whose  estates  lay  in 
Castile,  and,  indeed,  in  most  of 
the  proTinces  of  the  kingdom,  is 
described  by  Nsvapero  as  liv- 
ing in  great  magnificence.  He 
maintained  a  body-guard  of  ZOO 
foot,  besides  men-at-anns ;  and 
could  muster  more  than  30,000 
vassals.  (Viaggio,  fol.  6.  39.) 
Oviedo  makes  the  same  state- 
ment.  (Quincuagenas,  HS.  Bat> 


1,  qtunc.  1j  dial.  8.)  Ludo 
Marinteo,  among  other  things  in 
his  curious  farrago,  has  ^ven 
an  estimate  of  the  rents,  "poco 
mas  6  menos,"  of  the  great  no- 
biUty  of  Castile  and  Anigon, 
whose  whole  amount  he  com- 
putes at  one-third  of  those  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  I  will  se- 
lect a  few  of  the  names  &miliar 
to  OS  in  the  present  narrative. 
Enriquez,  Admiral  of  Cas^e, 

50,000  ducats  income,  equal 

to  440,000  dollars. 
Velasco,   Constable  of  CaaUle, 

60,000  ducatsincome;  estates 

in  Old  Castile. 
Toledo,  Ihike  of  Alva,  fiO,000 

ducatsincome;  estates  in  Cas- 
tile and  Navarre. 
Mendoza,    Duke  of  In&ntado, 

50,000duesU income;  estates 

in  Castile  and  otherprovinces. 
Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sid». 

nia,   £5,000  ducats  income; 

estates  in  Andalusia. 
Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 

90,000  ducatsincome ;  estates 

in  Castile  and  Andalusia. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Duke  of  Arcos, 

25,000  ducats  income ;  estates 

in  Andalusia. 
Pacheco,    Duke     of    Escalona 

(Marquis  <&  Vilkns),  60,000 
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reared  many  of  their  children  in  the  royal  palace 
under  her  own  eye,  endeavoured  to  drav  her  potent 
vassals  to  the  court  ;*  but  many,  still  cherishing  the 
ancient  spirit  of  independence,  preferred  to  live  id 
feudal  grandeur,  surrounded  by  their  retainers  in 
their  strong  castles,  and  wait  there,  in  grim  repose, 
the  hour  when  they  might  sally  forth  and  reassert 
by  arms  their  despoiled  authority.  Such  a  season 
occurred  on  Isabella's  death.  The  warlike  nc^Ies 
eageriy  seized  it;  but  the  wily  and  resolute  Fer- 
dinand, and  afterwards  the  iron  hand  of  Ximenes, 
kept  them  in  check,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
despotism  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  round  whom  the 
haughty  aristocracy  of  Castile,  shorn  of  substantial 
power,  were  content  to  revolve  as  the  satellites  of  a 
court,  reflecting  only  the  borrowed  splendours  (rf 
royalty. 


ducats    income;    estatea    in 

Caitile. 
Cordova,  Duke  of  Seua,  60,000 

ducata  income ;  estateain  Na- 

ple«  and  Andaluiia. 
A{^ilar,    Marquis    of     Priego, 

40,000  ducatsincome ;  estates 

in  Andalusia  and  Estrema- 

dura. 
Hendoza,   Count  of  Tendilla, 

19,000  ducats  income;  estates 

in  Castile. 
Pimentel,  Count  of  Benavunte, 

60,000  ducats  income;  estates 

in  Castile. 
Giron,  Count  of  Ureiia,  20,000 

ducats    income ;    estates   in 

Andaluua. 
Silva,    Count     of     Oifuentes, 


lOiOOOducats income;  estates 

in  Andalusia. 
(Cosas  Memora\)le«,  fbl.  24,  250 
The  estimate  is  confinned, 
with  some  slight  discrepances, 
by  Nava^ero,  Viagpo,  fbl,  18. 
as,  et  alibi.  See  also  Salazar 
de  Mendozs,  Dignidades,  dis- 
CUTBO  ii. 

*  "  En  casa  de  aquelloi 
Principes  estaban  lai  hijas  de  loa 
principalei  senores  %  cavalleros 
por  datnas  de  la  Reyna  ^  de  las 
Infantas  sus  hijas,  y  en  la  corte 
andaban  todos  los  mayorazgos  j 
hijos  de  grandes  6  Iob  mas  here- 
dados  de  sus  reynos."  Oviedo, 
Quincuagenas,  MS.  Bat  I ,  quinc. 
4,  dial.  44. 
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The  queen's  governmeot  was  equally  vij^lant  in 
resisting  ecclesiastical  encroachnient.  It  may  ap- 
pear otherwise  to  one  who  casts  a  superficial  glance 
at  her  reign,  and  beholds  her  surrounded  always  by 
a  troop  of  ghostly  advisei?,  and  avowing  religion  as 
the  great  end  of  her  principal  operatiooa  at  home 
and  abroad.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  while  in 
all  her  acts  she  confessed  the  influence  of  religion, 
she  took  more  effectual  means  than  any  of  her  pre- 
decessoi^  to  circumscribe  the  temporal  powers  of 
the  clei^.f  The  volume  of  her  pragmdticas  is 
filled  with  laws  designed  to  limit  their  jurisdiction, 
and  restrain  their  encroachments  on  the  secular  au- 
thorities.!     Towards  the  Roman   See  she  main- 


•  "  Como  qiiier  que  oia  el 
parecer  de  penonat  reliffiotat  t 
de  Ids  otros  letrados  que  cerca 
della  eran,  pero  la  mayor  parte 
seguia  las  cosss  poi  bu  ortiitrio." 
Pulgar,  Reyes  Cat61icos,  part.  i. 
cap.  iv. 

f  Lucio  Marmieo  has  col- 
lected many  particulars  respect- 
ing the  great  wealth  of  the  Spa- 
n^  clergy  in  his  time.  There 
were  four  metropolitan  sees  in 
Castile. 

Toledo,    mcome  80,000  ducats. 
St.  James,     "     24,000      " 
Seville,         "     20,000     " 
Grauada,     "     10,000     " 
There  were  twenty-nine  bishop- 
rics, whose  aggregate  revenues, 
very     unequ^ly     apportioned, 
amounted  to  231,000  ducats. 
The  church  livings  in   Aragon 
were  much  fewer    and    leaner 
than  in  Castile.     (Cosas  Me- 


morables,  hi  23.)  The  Vene- 
tian Nava^ero  speaks  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Toledo 
as  "  the  wealthiest  in  Christen- 
dom  ;"  its  canons  lived  in  state- 
ly palaces,  and  its  revenues, 
vnth  those  of  the  archbishopric, 
equalled  those  of  the  whole  dty 
of  Toledo.  (Viaggio,  fol.  9.) 
He  notices  also  the  great  opu- 
lence of  the  churches  of  Seville, 
Guadalupe,  &c.  fol.  11.13. 

J  See  Pragmaticaa  del  Rey- 
no,  &1.  II.  140,  141.  171,  et 
loc.  al. — From  one  of  these  or- 
dinances, it  appears  the  clergy 
were  not  backward  in  remon- 
strating ^^inst  what  they 
deemed  an  infringement  of  their 
rights.  (Fol.  172.)  The  queen, 
however,  while  she  guarded 
against  their  usurpations,  in- 
terfered more  than  once,  with 
her  uBual  sense  of  justice,  on 
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tained,  as  we  hare  ofteo  had  occa»on  to  notice,  the 
same  indepeodent  attitude.  B7  the  celebrated  con- 
cordat made  with  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  io  1482,  tbe 
pope  conceded  to  the  sovereigns  the  right  of  nonii- 
nating  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church.*  The 
Holy  See,  however,  still  assumed  the  coUatitm  to 
inferior  benefices,  which  were  too  often  lavished 
on  noD-residents,  and  otherwise  unsuitable  peisoos. 
The  queen  sometimes  extorted  a  papal  iodulgence 
granting  the  right  of  presentation  for  a  limited 
time ;  on  which  occasions  she  showed  such  alacrity, 
that  she  is  known  to  have  disposed,  io  a  sin^e  day, 
of  more  than  twenty  prebends  and  inferior  dignities. 
At  other  times,  when  the  nomination  made  bj  his 
Holiness,  as  not  unfrequently  happened,  was  distaste- 
ful to  her,  she  would  take  care  to  defeat  it  by  for- 
bidding the  bull  to  be  published  until  laid  before  the 
privy  council ;  at  the  same  time  sequestrating  the 
revenues  of  the  vacant  benefice  till  her  own  reqtiisi- 
tions  were  complied  with.-]' 

She  was  equally  solicitous  in  watching  over  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  inculcating  on  the  higher  pre- 
lates to  hold  frequent  pastoral  communication  with 
their  suffragans,  and  to  report  to  her  such  as  were 
delinquent.^     By  these  vigilant  measures  she  sue* 

their  application,  to  Bhield  tbem  f  See  esompIeB   of  thit,  p 

from  the  encroachmentB  of  the  Riol,  iDforme,  spud  Semanano 

civil  tribunaJB.     Riol,  Informe,  Erudito,  torn.  iii.  pp.  95 — 102. 

apud  Seinanario  Brudito,  torn.  — Piagmfiticaa  del  Reyno,  ('>'■ 

iii.  pp.  98.  99.  14. 

•  See  Part  I.  chapter  vi.  of  J  Riol,  Informe,  apud  Seraa- 

thiB  History.  nario  firudito,  torn.  iii.  p.  9i-— 
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ceeded  Id  restoring  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  weeding  out  the  sensuality  and  indo- 
lence which  had  so  long  deBled  it ;  while  she  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  see  the  principal 
places,  long  before  her  death,  occupied  by  prelates 
wbose  learning  and  religious  principle  gave  the  best 
assurance  of  the  stability  of  the  reformation.*  Few 
of  the  Castiliau  monarchs  have  been  brought  more 
frequently  into  collision,  or  pursued  a  bolder  policy, 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  Still  fewer  have  extorted 
from  it  such  important  graces  and  concessions ;  a 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  imputed,  says  a 
CastUian  writer,  "to  singular  good  fortune  and 
consummate  prudence ;"  f  to  that  deep  conviction 
of  the  queen's  integrity,  we  may  also  add,  which 
disarmed  resistance,  even  in  her  enemies. 

The  condition  of  the  commons  under  this  reign 
was  probably,  on  the  whole,  more  prosperous  than 
in  any  other  period  of  the  Spanish  hbtory.  New 
avenues  to  wealth  and  honours  were  opened  to 
them ;  and  persons   and  property  were  alike  pro- 

L.MarinfflO,  CoBaa  Memoiablee,  de  Dioa."     QuincuBgenas,  MS. 

fol.  163.  dial  de  Talaveia. 

*  Ovieda     bean     emjdiatic 

testimony  to  this.     "  En  nuee-  t  "  Lo  que  debe  admirar  eg, 

tros  tiempos  )i£  habido  en  Eb-  que  en  el  tiempo  miamo  que  ae 

pane  de  nueatra  Naclon  grandea  contendia  con  tsnto  aidor,  obtu- 

varones     Letrados,     excelentes  rieron  loa    Reyea  de    la  lanta 

Perladoa  j  Religioaoa  j  peraonoa  Sede  maa  giadaa  y  privilegioe 

que  par  aua  habilidades  y  aci-  que  ninguno  de  bus  auceaorea; 

euciaa  li£n   aubido  j   laa    mas  prueba  de  au  felicidad,  y  de  au 

altas  dignidadee  de  Capeloa  e  de  prudenttaima  conducts."     lUol, 

Arzobiapadoa  y  todo  lo  que  mas  Informe,  apud  Semanaiio  Eru- 

ae  puede  alcanzaTj  en  la  Igleaia  dito,  tain.  iii.  p.  da. 
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tected  under  the  fearless  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  "Such  was  the  justice  dispeased 
to  eveiy  one  under  this  auspicious  reign,"  exclaims 
Marinseo,  "  that  nobles  and  cavaliers,  citizens  and 
labourers,  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  servants,  all 
equally  partook  of  it."  •  We  find  no  complaints  of 
arbitrary  imprisonment ;  and  no  attempts,  so  fre- 
quent both  in  earlier  and  later  times,  at  illegal  tax- 
ation. Id  this  particular,  indeed,  Isabella  manifested 
the  greatest  tenderness  for  her  people.  By  her  com- 
mutation of  the  capricious  tax  of  the  alcavala  for  a 
determinate  one,  and  still  more  by  transferring  its 
collection  from  the  revenue  officers  to  the  citizens 
themselves,  she  greatly  relieved  her  subjects. 'f' 

Finally,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  call  for 
troops  for  the  military  operations  in  which  the 
government   was  constantly  engaged,  and  notwith- 

more  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  revenue.  Ab  it  wm  origi- 
nally dBHiened,  more  than  a 
century  b^ore,  to  furaiah  funds 
for  the  Moorish  war,  iBabells, 
as  we  have  seen  in  her  testa- 
ment, entertained  great  acruple* 
as  to  the  right  to  continue  it, 
without  the  confirmation  of  the 
people,  afler  that  was  termi- 
nated. Ximenes  recommended 
its  abolition,  without  any  qua- 
lification,  to  Charlea  V  ;  but  in 
vain,  (lidem  auct.  ubi  supra.) 
Whatever  be  thought  of  its  le- 
gality, there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
was  one  of  the  most  BuccesBfij' 
means  everdevised  bya  goTem- 
ment  for  shackling  the  induatiy 
and  enteiprise  of  its  subjects. 


■  "  Porque  la  igualidadde  la 
justicia  que  los  bienauenturadoa 
Piincipes  hazian  era  tal,  que 
todos  loB  hombres  de  qualquier 
condicion  que  fuessen :  aoi% 
nobles,  y  caualleros;  aora  ple- 
beyos,  y  labradores,  y  ricoa,  o 
pobres,  flacos,  o  fuertes,  seiiores, 
o  sieruos  en  lo  que  a  la  justicia 
tocaua  todos  fiiessen  igualea." 
Cosas  Memorables,  fbl.  180. 

t  These  beneficial  changes 
were  mode  with  the  advice, 
and  through  the  agency  of  Xi- 
menes. (Gomez,  De  Rebus 
Geatis,  fbl.  24.  —  Qmntaniila, 
Ardietypo,  p.  1S1.)  The  alca- 
vaia,  a  tax  of  one-tenth  on  all 
transfers  of  property,  produced 
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standing  the  example  of  neighbouring  countries, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  establish  that  iron  bulwark 
of  despotism,  a  standing  army  ;  at  least,  none  nearer 
than  that  of  the  voluntaiy  levies  of  the  hermandad, 
raised  and  paid  by  the  people.  The  queen  never 
admitted  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  Ximenes  in  r^ard 
to  the  fonndattoQ  of  government.  Hers  was  essen- 
tially one  of  opinion,  not  force.*  Had  it  rested  on 
any  other  than  the  broad  basis  of  public  opinion,  it 
could  not  have  withstood  a  day  the  violent  shocks 
to  which  it  was  early  exposed,  nor  have  achieved 
the  important  revolution  that  it  finally  did,  both  in 
the  domestic  and  foreign  concerns  of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom,  on  Isabella's  ac- 
cession, necessarily  gave  the  commons  unwonted 
consideration.  In  the  tottering  state  of  her  affairs, 
she  was  obliged  to  rest  on  their  strong  arm  for  sup- 
port. It  did  not  fail  her.  Three  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  or  rather  the  popular  branch  of  it,  were 
held  during  the  two  first  years  of  her  reign.  It  was 
in  these  early  assemblies  that  the  commons  bore  an 

*  A  pr^pnatic   wu  issued,  very  generaUv  unprovided  with 

Septemlier    18th,    1495,    pre-  amu,     offenuTe    or    defenuve, 

scribing  the   weapons  and  the  having  sold  or  Buffered  them  to 

seaaons  for  a  r^ular  training  of  &U  into  decay,  insomuch  that, 

the  militia.     The  preamble  de-  in  their  present  condition,  they 

dares,  that  it  was  made  at  the  would  be  found  wholly  unpre- 

instance  of  the  representatives  pared  to    meet  either  domestic 

of    the  dties  and  the  nobles,  disturbance,  or  foreign  invasion. 

who  complained  that,    in  con-  (Piagm&ticas    del    Reyno,    tbl. 

sequence    of    the     tranquillity  S2.)     What  a  tribute  does  thii 

which   the    kingdom,    through  afford,  in  this  age  of  violence,  to 

the  divine  mercy,  had  for  some  the  mild,  patenial  character  of 

years  enjoyed,  the  people  were  the  administiation  t 
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active  part  in  concocting  the  wholesome  sjstem  of 
laws  which  restored  vitality  and  vigour  to  the  «t- 
hausted  republic* 

After  this  good  work  was  achieved,  the  sessions 
of  that  body  became  more  rare.  There  was  less 
occasion  for  them,  indeed,  during  the  existence  iif 
the  hermandad,  which  was,  of  itself,  an  ample  repre- 
sentation of  the  Castilian  commons,  and  which,  by 
enforcing  obedience  to  the  law  at  home,  and  hy 
liberal  supplies  for  foreign  war,  superseded,  in  a 
great  d^ree.  the  call  for  more  regular  meetings  of 
cortes.t  The  habitual  economy,  too,  not  to  say 
frugality,  which  regulated  the  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate expenditure  of  the  sovereigns,  enabled  them, 
after  this  period,  with  occasional  exceptions,  to  dis- 
pense with  other  aid  than  that  drawn  from  the  re- 
gular revenues  of  the  crown. 

There  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  the  po- 
litical iranchises  of  the  people,  as  then  understood, 
were  uniformly  respected.  The  number  of  cities 
summoned  to  cortes,  which  had  so  often  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  princes,  never  fell  short  of 
that  prescribed  by  long  usage.  On  the  contrary,  an 
addition   was  made  by  the  conquest  of  Granada; 

*  The  most  important  were  principio  el  mayor  aumento,  y 

those  of  Madrigal,  in  1476,  and  arreglo  de  nueetra  Jurispniden- 

of  Toledo,  in  1480,  to  which  cia."    (InBtitucioneg,  Introd.  p. 

I   have  oilen  had   occasion  to  91.)     Marina  notices  this  corteg 

refer,      "Las    mas    notables,"  with  equal  panegyric.     (Teoria, 

gay  Aaao   and  Manuel,  in  re-  torn.  i.  p.  75.)     See  also  Sem- 

ference  to  the  latter,  "y  famo-  pere.  Hist,  des  Cort^,  p.  197. 
aas  de  esle  Reynado,  en  el  qual  +   See  Part  I,    chapters    x. 

podemos     asegurar,    que    tuvo  xi.  et  alibi. 
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and,  in  a  cortes  held  sood  af^r  the  queen's  death, 
we  find  a  most  narrovr  and  impolitic  remonstrance 
of  the  l^slature  itself,  against  the  alleged  un- 
authorized extension  of  the  privil^e  of  representa- 
tion.* 

In  one  remarkable  particular,  which  may  be 
bought  to  form  a  material  exception  to  the  last 
observations,  the  conduct  of  the  crown' deserves  to 
be  noticed.  This  was  the  promulgation  of  prag- 
m&ticas,  or  royal  ordinances,  and  that  to  a  greater 
extent,  probably,  than  under  any  other  reign,  be- 
fore or  since.  This  important  prerc^tive  was 
claimed  and  exercised,  more  or  less  freely,  by  most 
European  sovereigns  in  ancient  times.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  prince  should 
assume  such  authority  ;  or  that  the  people,  blind  to 
the  ultimate  consequences,  and  impatient  of  long 
or  frequent  sessions  of  the  legislature,  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  temperate  use  of  it.  As  far  as  these 
ordinances  were  of  an  executive  character,  or  de- 
signed as  supplementary  to  parliamentary  enact- 
ments, or  in  obedience  to  previous  suggestions  of 

•  At    ValladoUd,    in    1S06.  joying  the    privilege.       (Opus 

The  number  of  cities    having  Epirt.  epist.  ccccix.)     Pulg&r'i 

ri^t   of  Tepresentation,    "  que  estimate,  however,   ia   cotrobo* 

acoBtumbran  continuamente  em-  rated   by  the   petition    of  the 

biar  pracuradoies  fi  cortes,"  ac-  cortes  of  ValladoUd,  which,  with 

cording  to  Pulgar,  was  seven-  more    than    usual     efEroatery, 

teen.     (Reyes    Cat61icoB.    cap.  would  limit  the  repreaentation 

xcv.)     This  WH8  before  GisDada  to  eighteen  cities,  as  prescribed 

waa  added.      Martyr,    writing  "por  algunai  leyes  k  inmemo- 

■ome  years   after  that    event,  rial  uso."    Marina,  Teoria,  tom. 

enumerates  only  sixteen  as  en-  L  p.  161. 
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cortes,  Uiej  appear  to  lie  open  to  no  constituticHial 
objections  in  Castile.*  But  it  was  not  likely  that 
limits,  somewhat  loose!;  defined,  would  be  very 
nicely  observed ;  and  under  preceding  reigns  this 
branch  of  preit^tive  had  been  most  intolerable 
abused. I 

A  large  proportion  of  these  lavs  are  of  an  eco- 
nomical character,  designed  to  foster  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  to  secure  fairness  in  commercial 
dealings4    Many  are  directed  against  the  growing 


*  Many  ottitetepraffmdticat 
purport,  in  their  pieainbleB,  to  be 
mode  at  the  demand  of  cortes ; 
monj  more  at  the  petition  of 
corporations  or  indiriduals;  and 
many  from  the  good  pleaauro  of 
the  BOTcreignB,  bound  to  "  reme- 
dy all  grievances,  and  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  state." 
These  ordinances  very  frequent- 
ly are  stated  to  have  been  made 
with  the  advice  of  the  royal 
coundl.  They  were  proclumed 
in  the  public  squares  of  the  city 
in  which  they  were  executed, 
and  afterwards  in  those  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kii^om. 
The  Dodon  Asso  and  Manuel 
divide  proffrndtieas  into  two 
classes ;  those  made  at  the  in- 
stance of  cartes,  and  those  ema- 
nating from  the  "  soverdgn,  as 
tupreme  legi^ator  of  the  king* 
dom,  moved  by  his  anxiety  for 
the  common  weaL"  "  Muchas  de 
este  genero,"  they  add,  "con- 
tiene  el  libro  isro  intitulado 
Pragtndticat  del  Reyno,  que  ee 
imprimi6  la  primera  vez  en  Al- 
cala  en  1388."    (Institudones, 


Introd  p.  110.)  This  is  an  error ; 
—  see  p.  SS5,  note  J,  infra. 

I  "  For  la  presente  pr«n(id- 
ca-sendon,"  said  John  II,  in  one 
of  his  ordinances,  "  lo  cual  todo 
6  cada  cosa  dello  6  parte  deUo 
quiero  e  mando  e  ordeno  que  se 
guarde  i  cumpla  daqui  adelante 
para  siempre  iamas  en  todas  laa 
cibdades  e  villas  4  logarea  non 
embargante  cualesquier  leyea  6 
fueros  6  derechos  4  oidena- 
mientoB,  constituciones  k  pos- 
esiones  6  prem^ticas-sendones, 
€  uBos  4  costumbres,  ca  en  cu- 
anto  i  est  oataite  yo  los  abrogo 
i  derogo."  Marina,  Teoria,  torn, 
ii.  p.  a  16.)  This  was  the  very 
essence  of  despotism,  and  John 
found  it  expedient  to  retract 
these  expiessions  on  the  subae- 
quent  remonstrance  of  cortea. 

i  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  as  evincing  the  progress 
of  dvilization  under  this  reign, 
that  most  of  the  criminal  l^is- 
lation  is  to  be  referred  to  its 
commencement,  while  the  laws 
of  the  subsequent  period  chiefly 
concern  the  new  relations  whim 
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spiiit  of  luxury,  and  many  more  occupied  with  the 
oi^;anizatioa  of  the  public  tribunals.  Whatever  be 
thought  of  their  wisdom  in  some  cases,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  detect  any  attempt  to  innovate  on  the 
settled  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  or  on 
those  r^ulating  the  transfer  of  property.  When 
these  were  to  be  discussed^  the  sovereigns  were 
careful  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  legislature  ;  an  ex- 
ample which  found  little  favour  with  their  succes- 
sors.* It  is  good  evidence  of  the  public  confidence 
in  the  government,  and  the  generally  beneficial 
scope  of  these  laws,  that,  although  of  such  unpre- 
cedented irequency,  they  should  have  escaped  par- 
liamentary animadversion.t     But,  however  patriotic 


grow  out  of  an  incieaaed  lioines- 
tic  industry.  It  is  in  the  "  Or- 
denon^as  Reales,"  and  "  Leyes 
de  la  Hermandad,"  both  pub- 
lished by  1485,  Uiat  we  must 
look  for  the  measures  agsiiut 
Tiolence  and  lapine. 

•  Thus,  for  example,  the  im- 
portant cnminal  laws  of  the 
Hermandad,  and  the  civil  code 
called  the  "  Laws  of  Ton," 
were  made  under  the  express 
sanction  ofthe  commons.  (Leyes 
de  la  Hermandad,  fbl.  1.— -Qua- 
demo  de  las  Leyes  y  Nuevai 
Decisiones  hechas  y  ordenadas  en 
la  Ciudad  de  Toro,  [Medina  del 
Campo,  1555,]  fol.  49.)  Nearly 
all,  if  not  clU,  the  acts  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  introduced 
into  the  bmous   code  of  the 


'  OrdenancBS     Reales,' 
"    1  tiie  cortes 


Madri- 


gal,   in   1476,  or  Toledo,    in 
1480. 

t  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  cortes  of  Vallado- 
lid,  in  1506,  two  years  afler 
the  queen's  death,  enjoined 
Fhihp  and  Joanna  to  m^e  no 
laws  without  the  consent  of 
cortes;  remonstrating,  at  the 
same  time,  agunst  the  exist- 
ence of  many  royal  proffmiti- 
ca$,  as  an  evil  to  be  redressed. 
"  Y  por  esto  se  establedd  lei 
que  no  hiciesen  ni  renovasen 
leyes  uno  en  cortes.  •  •  •  •  • 
Y  porque  fuera  de  esta  6rden  se 
han  hecho  muchas  prem£ticasde 
que  estos  vuestros  reynos  se 
tienen  por  agiaviados,  manden 
que  aquellas  se  revean  y  pro- 
vean  y  remedien  los  agiavios 
que  las  tales  premiticaa  tienen." 
(Marina,  Teoda,  torn.  ii.  p.  g  1 S.) 
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the  intentions  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  how- 
ever safe,  or  even  salutary,  the  power  iDtrusted  to 
such  hands,  it  was  a  fatal  precedent,  aod  under  the 
Austrian  dynasty  became  the  most  effectual  lever  for 
overturning  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  policy  obsored 
towards  the  commons  in  this  reign  must  be  further 
understood  as  applying  with  far  less  qualification  to 
the  queen  than  to  her  husband.  The  latter,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  lessons  which  he  had  derived  fioin 
his  own  subjects  of  Aragon,  "  who  never  abated 
one  jot  of  their  constitutional  rights,"  says  Martyr, 
"  at  the  command  of  a  king,"*  and  whose  meet- 
ings  generally  brou^t  fewer  supplies  to  the  royal 
coffers  than  grievances  to  redress,  seems  to  have 
had  little  relish  for  popular  assemblies.  He  con- 
vened them  as  rarely  as  possible  in  AragOD,f  and, 
when  he  did,  omitted  no  effort  to  influence  their 
deliberations.;^      He   anticipatedf    perhaps,    similar 

Whether  this  is  to  be  underatood  mils  it  to  four  Mssioiu  only  dis- 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  leignij^;  ing  this  Trhote  ragn.  Prictica 
Borereigns,  or  their  predeceuon,  y  Estilo,  p.  62. 
may  be  doubted.  It  ia  certain,  {  See  vol.  iii.  p.  12£„  note*, 
that  the  nation,  however  it  may  of  this  History.  — "  Si  qiu* 
have  acquiesced  in  the  eserci&e  aliquid,"  aayB  M&rtyr,  (pealc- 
of  this  power  by  the  late  queen  ing  of  a  cortes  genenl  h^i  ^ 
would  not  have  been  content  to  Monzon,  by  Queen  Qenoan)^ 
rengn  it  to  such  incompetent  "  aibi  contra  jua  illatumputat, 
hands  as  those  of  Philip  and  hie  aut  ^  reg^l  coron&  quequ^ 
crazy  wife.  debeii  existimat,  nunquam  di^ 
*  "  Liberi  patriis  legibus,  lolTuntur  conTentua,  donee  con- 
nil  imperio  Begis  gubemantur,"  quetenti  aatisfiat,  neque  Rephw 
Opus  fipist.  epiat.  ccccxzxviii.  parere  in  exigendia  pecuniis,  bo- 
+  Capmany,  however,  under-  lent  aliter.  Re^naquotidiescn' 
states  the  number,  when  he  li-  bit,  se  Texari  eonun  fe&ioiu- 
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diflSculties  io  Caatile,  after  his  secood  marriage  had 
lost  him  the  affections  of  the  people  :  at  any  rate, 
he  evaded  calling  them  tt^ther  on  more  than  one 
occasion  imperiously  demanded  by  the  constitu- 
tion ;*  audi  when  he  did  so,  he  invaded  thdr 
privil^3,-f-  and  announced  principles  of  govern- 
ment]: which  formed  a  discreditable,  and,  it  must 

entender,  que  no  toman  tanto  po- 
der,  quanto  elloa  ae  ima^nauan." 
(Analea,  toin.vi.  fol.  B6.)  Thia 
coune  ii  ai  repugnant  to  Isa- 
bella'a  character  aa  it  ia  in  keep- 
ing with  her  husband's.  Undier 
their  joint  adminiatration,  It  ii 
not  olwaya  easj  to  diacriminato 
the  part  which  belongs  to  each. 
Their  respective  chaiactera,  aod 
political  conduct  in  affairB  where 
they  were  aeparately  concemedj 
fuiniah  lu  a  pretty  aafe  clue  ta 
our  judgment  in  others. 

'Ab  ,fbr  example,  both  when 
he  redgned,  and  reaumedtbe  ra- 
gency.  See  Pait  II.  chapten 
xvii.  sx. 

ilu  the  fint  cortea  after  lai^ 
'a  death,  at  Toro,  in  1505, 
FenUnand  introduced  the  prac- 
tice, which  has  aince  obtained, 
of  administering  an  oath  of  ae- 
crecy  to  the  deputies  aa  to  tba 
proceedings  of  the  session ;  a  se- 
riouB  wound  to  popular  repre- 
aentatbn.  (Marina,  Teorf a,  torn, 
i.  p.  279.)  Capmany  (Prfictica 
y  Estilo,  p.  iSX,)  errs  in  desciib- 
ins  thia  as  "  un  artefido  Maquia- 
Y^co  iuTentado  por  lapolitioa 
Alemana."  The  German  Ma- 
cluavelism  has  quite  sina  enough 
in  this  way  to  answer  for. 
i  The  introductory  law  to 
2U2 


bus,  nee  exsoWere  ae  quire,  quod 
semasim^  optare  ostendit.  Rax 
imminentis  necessitatis  belhcn 
Tim  proponit,  ut  in  aliud  tempus 
querelas  differant,  per  liteias, 
per  nuntioB,  per  nunistroa,  con- 
ventum  jsffiaidentesque  hortatur 
monetque,  et  aununiaaia  fer^  ver- 
bia  rogare  Tidetur."  1512.  (Opus 
Epist.  epist.  ccccxciiL)  Blancas 
notices  Ferdinand's  astuteness, 
who,  instead  of  money  granted 
by  the  Aragonese  with  difficulty 
ukI  reservations,  uaually  appli- 
ed for  troopa  at  once,  which  were 
furnished  and  paid  by  the  state. 
{MododePn)ceder,fol.  1 00,101.) 
Zurita  tells  us,  that  both  the  king 
and  queen  were  averse  to  meet- 
ings of  cortes  in  Castile  oftener 
than  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
both  took  care,  on  auch  occasions, 
to  have  tbmr  own  agents  near 
the  deputies,  to  influence  their 
proceedings.  "  Todaa  las  vezes 
que  en  Io  paasado  el  Rey,  y  la 
Reyna  Dona  Isabel  Uamauan  A 
cortes  en  Castilla,  temian  de  las 
llamar:  ydespues  de  llamadoB,y 
ayuntadoa  loa  procuradores,  po- 
nian  tales  personas  de  su  parte, 
que  continuamente  ae  juntassen 
con  elloB ;  por  escusar  Io  que  po- 
dria  resultar  de  aquelloa  ayunta- 
mientoa:  y tambienpordarlee^ 
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be  admitted,  rare  exception  to  the  usual  tenor  of 
his  administration.  Indeed,  the  most  honourable 
testimony  is  borne  to  its  general  equity  and  patriot- 
ism, by  a  cortes  convened  soon  after  the  queen's 
death,  when  the  tribute,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
still  more  unequivocally,  must  have  been  sincere.* 
A  similar  testimony  is  afforded  by  the  pan^yrics 
and  the  practice  of  the  more  liberal  Castilian  writers. 
who  freely  resort  to  this  reign  as  the  great  fountain 
of  constitutional  precedent-f 

The  commons  gained  political  consideration,  no 
doubt,  by  the  depression  of  the  nobles ;  but  their 
chief  gain  lay  in  the  inestimable  blessings  of  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  and  the  security  of  private  rights. 
The  crown  absorbed  the  power,  in  whatever  form, 
retrieved  from  the  privileged  orders ;  the  pensions 
and  large  domains,  the  numerous  fortified  places, 
the  rights  of  seignorial  jurisdiction,  the  command 
of  the  military  orders,  and  the  like.  Other  circum- 
stances conspired  to  raise  the  regal  authority  still 
higher ;  as,  for  example,  the  international  relations 
then  opened  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  which,  whether 

the    "  Leyes   de   Tore"    holds  t  Among  the  writerB  repeated- 

this  strange  language;  "  Y  por-  ly  cited  by  me,  it  ia  enough  to 

que  al  rey  pertenesce  y  ha  poder  point  out  the    citizen    Marina, 

de  hazer  fueroB  y  leyes,  y  de  las  who  haa  derived  more  Uluatra- 

interpretar  y  emendar  donde  vie-  lions  of  his  liberal  theory  of  the 

ren  que  cvunple,"8«!.  (Leyes  de  constitution  from  the  reign  of 

Toro,  foi.  2.)   What  could  John  Ferdinand    and    Isabella    than 

II,  or  any  despot  of  the  Aua-  from  any  other ;  and  who  loses 

tiian  line,  dwm  more  !  no  opportunity  of  panegyric  on 

"  See    the    address    of  the  their  "  paternal  government," 

cortes,  in  Marina,  Teoria,  torn,  and  of  contrasting  it  with  the 

i.  p.  san.  tyrannical  policy  of  later  times. 
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friendly  or  hostile,  were  conducted  by  the  monarch 
alone,  who,  unless  to  obtain  supplies,  rarely  conde- 
scended to  seek  the  intervention  of  the  other  estates  ; 
the  concentration  of  the  dismembered  provinces  of 
the  Peninsula  under  one  government ;  the  immense 
acquisitions  abroad,  whether  from  discovery  or  con- 
quest, regarded  in  that  day  as  the  property  of  the 
crown,  rather  than  of  the  nation  ;  and,  finally, 
the  consideration  flowing  from  the  personal  charac- 
ter, and  long  successful  rule,  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns. Such  were  the  manifold  causes  which* 
without  the  imputation  of  a  criminal  ambition,  or 
indifierence  to  the  rights  of  their  subjects,  in  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  all  combined  to  swell  the  pre- 
n^tive  to  an  unprecedented  height  under  their 
leign. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  direction  in  which  all  the 
governments  of  Europe,  at  this  period,  were  tend- 
ing. The  people,  wisely  preferring  a  single  master 
to  a  multitude,  sustained  the  crown  in  its  efforts  to 
recover  from  the  aristocracy  the  enormous  powers  it 
so  grossly  abused.  This  was  the  revolution  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  power  thus 
deposited  in  a  single  hand  was  found  in  time  equal- 
ly incompatible  with  the  great  ends  of  civil  govern- 
ment, while  it  gradually  accumulated  to  an  extent 
which  threatened  to  crush  the  mouarcby  by  its  own 
weight.  But  the  institutions  derived  from  a  Teu- 
tonic origin  have  been  found  to  possess  a  conserva- 
tive principle,  unknown  to  the  iragile  despotisms  of 
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the  East  The  seeds  of  liberty,  though  dormant, 
lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  waitii^  only  the 
good  time  to  germinate.  That  time  has  at  length 
arrived.  Larger  experience,  and  a  wider  moral  cul- 
ture, have  taught  men  not  only  the  exteot  of  their 
political  rights,  but  the  best  way  to  secure  them ; 
and  it  is  the  reassertion  of  these  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people*  which  now  constitutes  the  rerolntioo 
going  forward  in  most  of  the  old  communities  of 
Europe.  The  progress  of  liberal  principles  must  be 
controlled,  of  course,  by  the  peculiar  drcumstances 
and  character  of  the  nation ;  but  their  ultimate  tri- 
umph, in  every  quarter,  none  cao  reasonably  dis- 
trust.   May  it  not  be  abused  ! 

The  proBperity  of  the  country  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  its  growing  trade  and  new  internal  re- 
lations, demanded  new  regulations,  which,  as  before 
noticed,  were  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the  prag- 
miticaa.  This  was  adding,  however,  to  the  embar- 
rassments of  a  jurisprudence  already  far  too  cum- 
brous. The  Castilian  lawyer  might  despair  of  a  cri- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  voluminous  mass  of  le- 
gislation, which,  in  the  form  of  municipal  cbartersi 
Roman  codes,  parliamentary  statutes,  and  royal  or- 
dinances, were  received  as  authority  in  the  courts.* 
The  manifold  evils  resulting  &om  this  unsettled  and 

*  Marina  enumerates  no  leBS  eajo  Hutorico-Critlco,  sobre  1> 

than  nine  separate  codes  of  dvU  Antigua  LegiBkcion  de  CasliU>' 

and  munidpal  law  in  Castile,  (Madrid,  1808,)  pp.  383 — S86. 

by  which    the  legal    decisions  — Abso  y  Manuel,  InetitudonMj 

veie  to  be  regulated,  in  Ferdi-  Introd. 
nand  and  Isabella's  tune.     En- 
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conflicting  jurispradence  had  led  the  l^;islatare  re- 
peatedly to  urge  its  digest  into  a  more  simple  and 
nniform  system.  Some  approach  was  made  towards 
this  in  the  code  of  the  "  Ordenanfas  Reales,"  com- 
piled in  the  early  part  of  the  queen's  reign.*  The 
great  body  of  pragmdticas,  subsequently  issued, 
were  also  collected  into  a  separate  volume  by  her 
command,!  ^^^  printed  tfae  year  before  her  death.:^ 


(ubi  Bupra)  enumerates  five; 
but  his  lin  18  incomplete,  u 
the  one  in  my  pOTsesBion,  pro- 
bably the  Becond,  has  eBcaped 
his  notice.  Itis'S  fine  old  folio, 
in  black  letter,  containing,  in 
addition,  some  ordinances  of  Jo- 
anna, and  the  "  Lawa  of  Toro," 
in  192  fblioa.  On  the  last  is 
this  notice  by  the  printer :  "  Fue 
jrmpreBU  la  presente  ohra  en  la 
muy  noble  y  muy  leal  cibdad 
de  Seiulla,  por  Juan  Varela  ym- 
preasor  de  Ubroa.  Acabose  a 
dofl  diaa  del  me*  de  Ohibre  de 
mill  y  quinientoB  y  veynte 
aiioB."  The  first  leaf  after  the 
table  of  contents  exhibits  the 
motives  of  its  pubHcation.  "  E 
porqu^  como  algunaa  de  ellaa 
(pragmtiticas  sanciones  t  cartas) 
ha  mucho  tiempo  que  se  dieron, 
£  otras  se  bicieron  en  diversos 
tiempos,  estan  derramadas  por 
muchaa  partes,  no  se  uben  por 
todos,  £  aim  muchas  de  las 
dichas  justidas  no  tienen  com- 
plida  notida  de  todas  elhu,  pa- 
resciendo  ler  necesario  i  provo- 
choBo;  numdamoa  £  los  del 
nuestro  consejo  que  las  hiciesen 
juntar  4  corr^ir  6  impremir," 


•  See  Part  I.  chapter  Ti.  of 
this  History. 

t  "A  collection,"  says  Se- 
iior  Clemencin,  "of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  indiBpensable  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  epirit 
of  Isabella's  government,  but, 
nevertheless,  Ut tie  known  toCas- 
tilian  vmtera,  not  excepting  the 
most  learned  of  them."  (Mem. 
de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.  torn.  vi. 
Ilust.  in.)  No  edition  of  the 
Pra^mitieaa  has  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  Philip  II.'s 
"  Nueva  Recopilacion,"  in  1667, 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  them 
is  embodied.  The  remainder 
having  no  further  authority,  the 
work  has  gradually  fallen  into 
oblivion  ;  but,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  the'  &ct  is  not  veiy  cre- 
ditable to  professional  science  in 
Spun. 

X  The  earliest  edition  was  at 
Alcali  de  Henares,  printed  by 
Lanzalao  Polono,  in  IfiOS.  It 
was  revised  and  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Johan  RamiieE, 
secretary  of  the  royal  council, 
from  whom  the  work  is  often 
called  "Piagmdticas  de  Rami- 
rez." It  paued  through  several 
editions  by  1650.    Clemencin 
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These  two  codes  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  em- 
bracing the  ordinary  legislation  of  her  reign. 

In  1505,  the  celebrated  little  code  called  "  Leyes 
de  Toro,"  from  the  place  where  the  cortes  was  held, 
received  the  sanction  of  that  body.*  Its  laws, 
eighty-four  in  number,  and  designed  as  supplemen- 
tary to  those  already  existing,  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  rights  of  inheritance  and  marriage.  It  is 
here  that  the  ominous  term  "  mayorazgo"  may  be 
said  to  have  been  naturalized  in  Castilianjurispru- 
dence.-t"  The  peculiar  featureof  these  Iaws,aggravated 
in  no  slight  degree  by  the  glosses  of  the  civilians,  % 
is  the  facility  which  they  give  to  entails ;  a  fatal  faci- 
lity, which,  chiming  in  with  the  pride  and  indolence 
natural  to  the  Spanish  character,  ranks  them  among 
the  most  efficient  agents  of  the  decay  of  husbandry 
and  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country. 


*  "  Leyes  de  Toro/'  say  Abbo 
and  Manuel,  "  veneradaa  tanto 
desde  ent«nceB,  que  ae  les  di6  el 
primer  lugar  de  valimtento  bo- 
bre  todas  laa  del  Reyno."  In- 
sUtucionea,  Introd,  p.  95. 

t  See  the  sensible  inemoriBl 
of  JovellanoB,  "Infbnneal  Real 
y  Siqiremo  Gonsejo  en  el  Expe- 
diente  de  Ley  Agraiia."  Ma- 
drid, 1795. 

liiere  have  been  Beveral  edi- 
tionB  of  this  code  since  the  first 
of  1505.  (Marina,  Enaayo, 
No.  450.)  I  hare  copie*  of 
two  editions,  in  black  letter, 
neither  of  them  known  to  Ma- 
rina ;  one,  above  noticed,  print- 
ed at  Seville  in  1520 ;  and  the 


other  at  Medina  del  Cam^  in 
1S55,  probably  the  latest.  The 
laws  were  Bubaequently  incor- 
porated in  the  "  Nueva  Recopl- 

X  "  Esta  ley,"  says  Jovel- 
lanoH,  "que  lea  juriKOnsultos 
llaman  &  boca  llena  injusta  y 
bfirbais,  lo  es  mucho  mas  por 
la  extension  que  Iob  piagmiiri- 
cos  le  dieron  en  bub  comenta- 
rios,"  (Informe,  p.  76,  nota.) 
The  edition  of  Medina  dd 
Campo,  in  1555,  is  swelled  by 
the  conunentarieB  of  Miguel  de 
CifUentea,  till  the  text,  in  the 
language  of  biblii^raphers,  looks 
like  "  cymba  in  oceano." 
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Besides  these  codes,  there  were  the  "  Leyes  de  la 
Hennandad,"  *  the  "  Quaderno  de  Alcavalas,"  with 
others  of  less  note  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  made 
in  this  reign.f  But  still  the  great  scheme  of  a  uni- 
form digest  of  the  municipal  law  of  Castile,  although 
it  occupied  the  most  distinguished  jurisconsults  of 
the  time,  was  unattained  at  the  queen's  death4 
How  deeply  it  engaged  her  mind  in  that  hour  ia 
evinced  by  the  clause  in  her  codicil,  in  which  she 
bequeaths  the  consummation  of  the  work,  as  an  im- 
perative duty,  to  her  successors.^     It  was  not  com- 


"  Ante,  Part  I.  chapter  vi 
t  Leyes  del  Quaderno  Nuevo 
de  las  Bentas  de  las  Alcavalas 
y  Fianquezas,  hecho  en  la  Vega 
de  Granada,  (Salamanca,  1  jfiO) ; 
a  little  code  of  37  foUoa,  con- 
tuning  147  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  crown  rents.  It 
was  mode  in  the  Vega  of  Gra- 
nada, December  10th,  1491. 
The  greater  part  of  these  laws, 
lilie  BO  many  others  of  this 
reign,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  "  Nueva  Recopilacion." 

X  At  the  head  of  these,  un- 
doubtedly, must  be  placed  Dr. 
Alfonso  Diaz  de  Montalvo,  no- 
ticed more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  this  History.  He  il- 
lustrated three  successive  reigns 
by  his  labours,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  the  close  of  a  long 
life,  and  after  he  had  become 
blind.  The  Catholic  sovereigns 
highly  appreciated  his  services, 
and  settled  a  pension  on  him  of 
30,000  maravedies.  Besides  his 
celebrated  compilation  of  the 
"  Ordenanf  as  Reales,"  he  wrote 


commentaries  on  the  ancient 
code  of  the  "FueroReal,"  and 
on  the  "  Siete  Partidas,"  print- 
ed for  the  fiist  time  under  Kls 
own  eye  in  1491.  (Mendez, 
Typographia  Espaiiola,  p.  183.) 
Marina  (Ensayo,  p.  40^,)  has 
bestowed  a  beautiHil  eulogium 
on  this  venerable  lawyer,  who 
first  gave  to  light  the  principal 
Spanish  codes,  and  introduced  a 
spirit  of  criticism  into  the  na- 
tional jurisprudence. 

§  This  ^gantic  work  was 
committed,  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  Dr.  Lorenzo  Galindez  de  Car- 
bajal.  He  laboured  many  years 
on  it ;  but  the  results  of  his  la- 
bours, as  elsewhere  noticed, 
have  never  been  communicated 
to  the  public  See  Asso  y  Ma- 
nuel, Inatituciones,  pp.  fio.  99. 
— Marina,  Ensayo,  pp.  S92. 
406. — and  Clemencin,  whose 
Iluat.  ix.  exhibits  a  most  clear 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
legal  compilations    under    this 
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pleted  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Secoad ;  and  the 
lai^  proportion  of  Ferdioaod  and  Isabella's  laws, 
admitted  into  that  famous  compilation*  shows  the 
prospective  character  of  their  le^slation,  and  the 
nncommon  discernment  with  which  it  was  accom- 
modated to  the  peculiar  genius  and  wants  of  the 
nation.* 

llie  immense  increase  of  empire,  and  the  cor- 
responding devetopement  of  the  national  resources, 
not  only  demanded  new  laws,  but  a  thorough  re- 
oi^nization  of  every  department  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I<aw8  may  be  received  as  indicating  the 
dispositions  of  the  ruler,  whether  for  good  or  far 
evil ;  but  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  tribunals  that 
we  are  to  read  the  true  character  of  his  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  upright  and  vigilant  administra- 
tion of  these  which  constituted  the  best  claim  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
country.  To  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business, 
it  was  distributed  among  a  number  of  bureaus  or 
councib,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  "  royal 
council"  whose  authority  and  functions  I  have 
already    noticed-f    In   order   to   leave   this   body 

•  Lord  Bacon's  commeat  on  the  present,  but  out  of  provi- 

Henry  VII.'s  laws  might  apply  dence  of  the  fiiture,  to  make 

with  equal  force  to  these  of  Fer-  the  estate    of  his  people   still 

dinand    and    Is&beUa.     "  Cer-  more  and  more  happy ;    afW 

tainly  his  times  fai  good  com-  the  manner  of  the  l^islators  in 

monwealth's    laws    £d    excel,  andent     and    heroic^    times." 

•  •  •  •  •    jpot  luB  laws,  whoso  Hist,  of  Henry  VII,   Woita, 

marks  them  well,  are  deep,  and  (ed.  1819,)  ToLv.p.  60. 
not  Tulgar ;  not  made  upon  the 
spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for  f  Ante,  Part  i.  ch^ter  yi. 
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more  leisure  for  its  executive  duties,  a  new  audi- 
ence, or  chanceiy,  as  it  was  called,  was  established 
at  Volladolid  in  1180,  whose  judges  were  drawn 
from  the  members  of  the  king's  council.  A  simil<ir 
tribunal  was  instituted,  after  the  Moorish  conquests, 
in  the  aouthem  division  of  the  monarcby^;  and  both 
had  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  causes,  which 
were  carried  up  to  them  from  the  inferior  audiences 
throughout  the  kingdom.* 

The  "  council  of  the  suprerae"  was  placed  over 
the  Inquisition  with  a  special  view  to  the  interests 
of  the  crown ;  an  end,  however,  which  it  very 
imperfectly  answered,  as  appears  from  its  frequent 
cdlision  with  the  royal  and  secular  jurisdictions.! 
The  "  coundl  of  the  orders "  had  chat^.  as  the 
name  imports,  of  the  great  military  fraternities, } 
The  **  coundl  of  Aragoo"  was  intrusted  with  the 
general  administration  of  that  kingdom  and  its 
dependendes,  induding  Naples ;  and  had,  besides, 
extenstre  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  appeal,^     Lastly, 

*  Pragmiticaa  del  Reyno,  foL  — It  consiEted  of  a  rice-choncel- 

Si,  30.   S9.  —  Recap,  de  lu  lor  as  preBident,  and  six  miiiia- 

Leyea,  (ed.  1640,)  torn.  i.  lib.  ten,  two  from  each  of  the  three 

iLtit.  S.  leyes  1,  2,  3.  11,  12.  provinces  of  the  crowii.     Itwaa 

to ;  tit.  7.  lej  \. — Ordenan^  consulted  by  the  king  on  all  ap- 

Reales,  lib.  iL  tit.  i.  pointments  and  matten  of  go- 

The  southern  chancery,  first  vemment.     The  Italian  depart- 

opened  at  Ciudad  Heal,  in  1 494,  ment  was  committed  to  a  sepa- 

was  subsequently  transferred  by  rate  tribunal,  called  the  council 

the  sovereigns  to  Oranado.  of  Italy,  in  1556.      Capmany 

f  Ante,  ToLi.p.  370,  note.*  (Mem.  de  Barcelona,  torn.  iv. 

t  Ante,  to].  L  p.  322,  note.  Apend.  xvii.)  has  explained  at 

§  Itiol,  Inibime,  apud  Sema-  length  the  lunctions  and  autho- 

nario  Eiudito,  Uxa.  iii.  p.  149.  lity  of  this  institution. 
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the  "  council  of  the  Indies"  was  instituted  bj 
Ferdinand,  in  1511,  for  the  control  of  the  Ame- 
rican department.  Its  powers,  comprehensive  as 
they  were  in  its  origin,  were  so  much  enlarged 
under  Charles  the  Filth  and  his  successors,  that  it 
became  the  depository  of  all  law,  the  fountain  of 
all  nominations  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal, 
and  the  supreme  tribunal,  where  all  questions, 
whether  of  government  or  trade  in  the  colonies, 
were  finally  adjudicated.  * 

Such  were  the  forms  which  the  government  as- 
sumed under  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  great  concerns  of  the  empire  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  a  few  departments,  which 
looked  to  the  crown  as  their  common  head.  The 
chief  stations  were  occupied  by  lawyers,  who  were 
alone  competent  to  the  duties;  and  the  predncts 
of  the  court  swarmed  with  a  loyal  militia,  who,  as 

ecclegiasticK],  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella;  together  with  an 
account  of  the  papers  contains 
in  their  anJuTeg.  It  ia  an  able 
memoria),  replete  with  curious 
information.  It  h  Bingularthat 
this  interesting  and  authen^c 
document  should  have  been  bo 
little  consulted,  considering  the 
popular  character  of  the  eoUee- 
tion  in  which  it  is  preserved.  1 
do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  mrf 
with  a  reference  to  it  in  anya"' 
thor.  It  was  by  mere  accident, 
in  the  absence  of  a  general  in- 
dex, that  I  atumbled-  on  it  to 
the  mart  magno  in  which  il  " 
ingulfed. 


*  See  the  nature  and  broad 
extent  of  these  powers,  in  Re- 
cop,  de  Leyes  de  las  Indias,  torn. 
i.  lib.  ii,  tit,  8,  leyes  1,  i. — Also 
Solorzano,  Politics  Indiana,  tom. 
ii.  lib.  V.  cap.  XV.  who  goes  no 
further  back  than  the  remodel- 
lingof  this  tribunal  under  Charlea 
V. — Riol,  Inibrme,  apud  Sema- 
nario  Erudito,  tom.ill  pp.  159, 
160. 

The  third  Tolume  of  the  Se- 
monario  Erudito,  pp.  73 — S33, 
contains  a  report,  drawn  up  by 
command  of  Philip  V.  in  n%ti, 
by  Don  Santiago  Agustin  Riol, 
on  the  organization  and  state  of 
t'.ie  various  tribunals,  ravil  and 
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they  owed  their  elevation  to  its  patronage,  were 
not  likely  to  interpret  the  law  to  the  disparagement 
of  prerogative.* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  laws  of  this  reigo 
are  directed,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  commerce  and  domestic  industry. 
Their  very  large  number,  however,  implies  an  ex- 
traordioaFy  expansion  of  the  national  energy  and 
resources,  as  well  as  a  most  earnest  disposition  in 
the  government  to  foster  them.  The  wisdom  of 
these  efforts,  at  alt  times,  is  not  equally  certain.  I 
will  briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  character- 
isUc  and  important  provisions. 

By  a  pragmatic  of  1500,  all  persons,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners,  were  prohibited  from  shipping 
goods  in  foreign  bottoms,  from  a  port  where  a 
Spanish  ship  could  be  obtained.-f'  Another  prohi- 
bited the  sale  of  vessels  to  foreigners.;!;  Another 
offered  a  large  premium  on  all  vessels  of  a  certain 
tonnage  and  upwards ;  ^  and  others  held  out  pro- 
tection and  various  immunities  to  seamen.  ||      The 

*  "  Puaieron  Iob  Reyes  Cat^  Pragmaticaa  del  Reyno,  fol.  1 35. 

licoB,"  aaya  the  penetrating  Men-  — A  pragmatic  of  aimilar  import 

doza,  "el  gavierno  de  la  juetl-  waaissuedby  Henry  VIII.  Na- 

cia,  i  cosai  pdblicas  en  manos  de  varrete^     Coleccion   de  Viagea, 

LetradoB,  gente  media  entre  los  torn.  i.  Introd.  p.  46. 
grondea  i  pequefiot,  sin  ofenea  de  X  (Granada,     August    11th, 

loa  unoa  ni  de  Iob  otros.     Cuya  1501.     Pragmaticas  del  Reyno, 

profenon  eran  letraa  legales,  co-  fol.  137. 

medimiento,  Becreto,verdad,TidB  §  Alfaro,    November    10th, 

Uana,  i un  coirupcion de  coatum-  1495.     Ibid.  ibl.  136. 
breg."    Ouem  de  Oianada,  p.         ||  See  a  nmnber  of  these,  col- 

15.  lecUd  by  Navarrete,   Col«xion 

t  Gntnada,  September  Srd.  de  Viagea,  Introd.  pp.  43,  44. 
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drift  of  the  first  of  these  lavs,  like  tbst  of  tbe 
famous  English  navigation  act,  so  many  jears  later, 
was,  as  the  preamble  sets  forth,  to  exclude  ibrdgn- 
ers  from  the  carrying  trade ;  and  the  others  were 
equally  designed  to  build  up  a  marine,  for  tbe  de- 
fence as  well  as  commerce  of  the  country.  In 
this,  the  sovereigns  were  favoured  by  their  important 
colonial  acquisitions,  the  distance  of  which,  more- 
over, made  it  expedient  to  emfdojr  vessels  of  greater 
burthen  than  those  hitherto  used.  The  loogoage 
of  subsequent  laws,  as  well  as  various  ci;Y:umstaD' 
ces  within  our  knowledge,  attest  the  success  of 
these  provisions.  The  number  of  vessels  id  tbe 
merchant  service  of  Spain,  at  the  banning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  amounted  to  a  thousand, 
according  to  Campomanes.*  We  may  infer  the 
flourishing  condition  of  their  commercial  marioe 
from  their  military,  as  shown  in  the  armaments 
sent  at  different  times  against  the  Turks,  or  the 
Barbary  corsairs. -f  The  convoy  which  accom- 
panied the  Infanta  Joanna  to  Tlanders,  iu  14&6, 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  great 
and  small,  having  a  force  of  more  than  twen^ 
thousand  men  on  board ;  a  formidable  equipment, 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  far-famed  "  Invincible 
Armada."} 

*  Cited  byHobettson,  Histo-  large  and  ranall.     (Ante,  I^ 

ryof  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  806.  I.  chapter  vi;  Part  II.  cb^ita 

f  The  fleet  fitted  out  ^sinBt  x.)     See  other  expeditions,  eno- 

the  TurlcB,  in  1482,  conaistedof  merated  by  NavarretA   Colec- 

seventy  f^,   and  that  under  cion  de  Viagea,  torn.  L  p.  50- 
Oonsalvo,  in  1600,  of  sixty,         J  Cuiade  Ics  FalacioB,  US. 
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A  pragmatic  was  passed  in  1491,  at  the  petition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces,  requir- 
ing English  and  other  foreign  traders  to  take  their 
returns  in  the  fruits  or  merchandise  of  the  country, 
and  not  in  gold  or  silver.  Thb  law  seems  to  have 
been  designed  less  to  benefit  the  manufacturer  than 
to  preserve  the  precious  metals  in  the  country.*  It 
was  the  same  in  purport  with  oliier  laws  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  these  metals,  whether  in  coin  or 
bullion.  They  were  not  new  in  Spain,  nor  indeed 
peculiar  to  her.f  They  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  gold  and  silver,  independently  of  their  value  as 
a  commercial  medium,  constituted,  in  a  peculiar 


rap.  diii.  who,  indeed,  estimatea 
the  coAplement  of  thU  fleet  at 
25,000  men ;  a  round  number, 
vii^eh  mufit  certfunly  include 
seamen  of  every  descriptioo.  The 
Invindble  Annada  constated,  ac- 
cording to  Dunham,  of  about 
130  Teasels,  laige  and  amall, 
20,000  soldiers,  and  8,000  sea- 
men. (History  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  voL  V.  p.  59.)  The 
eatimate  &11b  below  that  of  moat 
writers, 

•  En  el  real  de  la  v^  de  Gra- 
nada, December  SOth.  (Frag- 
maljcas  del  Reyno,  fbl.  139.) 
"  Y  les  apercibays,"  enjoins  the 
ordinance,  "  que  los  maniuedii 
poTquelosTendierenloBhandeBB- 
car  denueatrosreynos  en  merca- 
duriai:  y  nienoro  ni  en  platan! 
enjnonedaamonedada  demanera 
que  no  pueden  pretender  ygno- 
rancia :  y  den  nan^as  Uanas  y 
abonadas  de  lo  &zer  y  cumphr 
aid :  J  si  Mlaiedea  que  sacan 


0  Ueuan  oro  o  plata  o  moneda 
contra  el  tenor  y  forma  de  laa 
dichas  leyes  y  deata  nuestra 
carta  mandamoa  tob  que  gelo 
toneys :  y  aeaperdido  como  laa 
dichas  leyea  mandan,  y  demas 
cayan  y  incunan  en  las  pena* 
en  laa  leyea  de  nuestroa  reynos 
contenidas  contra  loa  que  sacan 
OTo  0  plata  0  moneda  fueia  del- 
loa  ain  nueatia  licencia  y  man- 
dodo  :  las  quales  executad  en  el- 
loB  y  en  aus  fiadores." 

t  Pragmfiticas  del  Reyno,  fbl. 
92.  \ai.  ~  These  laws  were  as 
old  as  the  fourteenth  century  in 
Oaatile,  and  had  been  renewed 
by  every  succeeding  monarch, 
from  the  time  of  John  I.  (Or- 
denan9aa  Realea,  lib.  vi.  tit.  9. 
leyea  17—28.)  Similar  ones 
were  passed  under  the  contem- 
porary princes,  Henry  VII.  and 
Vlll.  of  ED^d,  JamesIV.  of 
Scotland,  &c 
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sense,  the  wealth  of  a  country.  This  error,  common, 
as  I  have  said,  to  other  European  nations,  was  emi- 
nently fatal  to  Spain,  since  the  produce  of  its  native 
mines  before  the  discovery  of  America,*  and  of 
those  in  that  quarter  afterwards,  formed  its  great 
staple.  As  such,  these  metals  should  have  enjoyed 
every  facility  for  transportation  to  other  countries. 
where  their  higher  value  would  afford  a  correspond- 
iog  profit  to  the  exporter. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
are  open,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  olgections 
with  those  just  noticed.  Such  laws,  prompted  id  a 
great  d^ee,  no  doubt,  by  the  declamations  of  the 
clergy  against  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
were  familiar,  in  early  times,  to  most  European 
states.  There  was  ample  scope  for  them  in  Spain, 
where  the  example  of  their  Mdslem  neighbours  bad 
done  much  to  infect  all  classes  with  a  fondness  for 
sumptuous  apparel,  and  a  showy  magnificence  of 
living.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  fell  nothing  short 
of  the  most  zealous  of  their  predecessors  in  their 
efforts  to  restrain  this  improvident  luxury.  They 
did,  however,  what  few  princes  on  the  like  occa- 
sions have  done,  —  enforced  the  precept  by  thor 
own  example.  Some  idea  of  their  habitual  econo- 
my, or  rather  frugality,  may  be  formed  from  a  re- 

*  "  Balucb  malleator  which  drove  him  from  the  ca- 

Hiapann,"  pital.  (Lib.  xiL  ep.  Ivii.)     See 

Bays  Martial,  noticing  the  noise  also    the  precipe  eitatement  of 

made  by  the  gold-beaters  ham-  Pliny,  cited  Part  I.  chapter  Tiii. 

meiing  out  the  Spanish  ore,  as  of  this  History. 
one  of  the   chief  arnioyanoea 
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monstrance  presented  by  the  commons  to  Charles 
the  Fifth,  soon  after  his  accession,  which  repre- 
sents his  daily  household  expenses  as  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  maravedies,  while 
those  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  were  rarely  fifteen 
thousand,  or  one-tenth  of  that  sum.* 

They  passed  several  salutary  laws  for  restraining 
the  amtntious  expenditure  at  weddings  and  funerals, 
as  usual  most  affected  by  those  who  could  least 
afford  itf  In  1494,  they  issued  a  pragmatic,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  or  manufacture  of  brocades, 
or  of  gold  or  silver  embroidery,  and  also  plating  with 
these  metals.  The  avowed  object  was  to  check  the 
growth  of  luxury  and  the  waste  of  the  precious 
metals.! 

These  provisions  had  the  usual  fate  of  laws  of 
this  kind.  They  gave  an  artificial  and  still  higher 
value  to  the  prohUiited  article.     Some  evaded  them 


•  "  Porque  hBciendoM  anai  al 
modo  6  coKtumbre  de  los  dlchoB 
senoKS  Reyes  paaados,  ceeoran 
loa  inmenBOB  gastoa  y  sin  pro- 
vecho  que  en  la  mesa  €  ctua  de 
S.  M.  86  tiocen;  pues  el  daiio 
deBto  notori&mente  pareice  por- 
que Be  halla  en  el  plato  real  y 
en  los  ptatoB  que  Be  hacen  a  Iob 
privadoB  k  criadoa  de  bu  caaa 
gastane  cada  un  dia  ciento  y 
dncuenta  mil  maravedu ;  y  Iob 
cat6lian  Reyes  D.  Hernando  6 
Dofia  Isabel,  teyendo  tan  exce- 
lentea  y  tan  poderosoB,  en  bu 
plato  y  en  el  plato  del  prlncipe 
D.  Joan  que  haya  gl6ria,  e  de 

VOL.  III. 


la«  BeiioiKB  in&ntaB  con  gran  nfi- 
mero  y  multituddedamaano  Be 
gaatar  cada  un  dia,  aeyendo  mui 
abastadoB  como  de  taiet  Reyea, 
maB  de  doce  &  quince  mil  mora- 
vedig."  Petician  de  la  Junta  de 
tordeaillBS,  October  20th,  1520, 
apud  SandoTal,  HiBt.  del  Bmp. 
CarloB  V.  torn.  i.  p.  S30. 

-f-  In  U93;TepeatedinI5l}I. 
Recop.  de  las  Leyea,  torn.  ii. 
fbl.  3.— In  1502.  Pregm&ticas 
del  Reyno,  fol.  139. 

X  At  Segovia,  September  2nd ; 
abo  in  U96  and  1498.  Pmg- 
maticas  del  Reyno,  fol.  123. 
125, 126. 
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others  indemnified  tbemselres  for  the  privation  by 
some  other  and  scarcely  less  expensive  variety  of 
luxury ;  such,  for  example,  were  the  costly  ralks 
which  came  into  more  general  use  after  the  con- 
quest  of  Granada.  But  here  the  govemraent,  on 
remonstrance  of  the  cortes,  again  interposed  its  prO' 
hibition,  restricting  the  privil^e  of  wearing  them  to 
cntain  specified  classes.*  Nothing,  obviously,  could 
be  more  impolitic  than  these  various  jwovisioDS 
directed  against  manufactures  which,  under  proper 
encouragement,  or  indeed  without  any,  from  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  afforded  by  the  country,  might 
have  formed  an  important  branch  of  industiy,  whe- 
ther for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets,  or  for  home 
consumption. 

Notwithstanding  these  ordinances,  we  find  one  in 
1500,  at  the  petition  of  the  silk-growers  in  Granada, 
against  the  introduction  of  silk  thread  from  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  \  thus  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material,  while  they  interdicted 
the  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  Such  are  the 
inconsistencies  into  which  a  government  is  betrayed 
by  an  over-zealous  and  impertinent  spirit  of  l^sla- 
tionl 

*  At  Oranada,  in  1499. —  innocent  propensitiei  implanted 

Thti  on  petition  of  cortes,  in  the  in  our  nature,  and  naturally  >"' 

year    preceding.     Sempere,    in  creaung  with  increaging  wealth 

Ub  aeniible  "  Histoiia  del  Lnxo,"  and  civilization, 
hai  exhibited  the  seriea  of  the 

manifold    smnptuaiy   laws    in         f  En  la  nombmda   j  gm* 

Caatile.    It  is  a  history  of  the  cibdad  de  Granada,  Agorto  iO. 

impotent  stru^e  of  authority  Pragmiticas   del    Reyno,    ^"^ 

^;ainat  the   indulgence  of  the  135. 
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The  chief  exports  of  the  country  in  this  reign 
were,  the  fruits  and  natural  products  of  the  soil,  the 
minerals,  of  which  a  great  variety  was  deposited  in 
its  bosom,  and  the  simpler  manufactures,  as  sugar, 
dressed  sltins,  oil,  wine,  sted,  &c.»  The  breed  of 
Spanish  horses,  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  had 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  cross  with  the  Ara- 
bian :  it  had,  however,  of  late  years,  fallen  into 
neglect,  until  the  government,  by  a  number  of  judi- 
cious laws,  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  such  repute, 
that  this  noble  animal  became  an  extensive  article 
of  foreign  trade.f  But  the  chief  staple  of  the  coun- 
try was  wool,  which,  since  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish sheep  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
had  reached  a  degree  of  fineness  and  beauty  that 
enabled  it,  under  the  present  reign,  to  compete  with 
any  other  in  Europe-t 

*  Pragmiticu    del    Reyno,  avail    against    national    preju- 

passim. — Diccionario    Oeo^^-  dices.     Those  in  faTOurofmiilea 

co-HiaL  de  Espana,  torn.  i.  p.  have  been  so  strong  in  the  Pe- 

333.^^apmany,  Mem.  de  Bar-  ninsula,    and  luch   the   conw- 

celona,  torn.  iii.  part.  iii.  cap.  ii.  quent  decay  of  the  fine  breed  of 

t  Pragmiticas     del    Reyno,  hones,  that  the  Spaniards  have 

fol.  127,  1S8. — Ante,    vol.  ii.  been  compelled  to  supply  them- 

p.  4S9,  note  t.  —  The   cortes  lelTes    with    the    latt^    fitinl 

of  Toledo,  in  \525,  compluned,  abroad.  Bombing  reckons  that 

"  que  habia  tantoi  caballos  Es-  30,000  were  annually  imported 

paiioles    en  Franda    como    en  into  the  country  irom  France 

Castillo."    (Mem.  de  la  Acad  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century, 

de  Hist.  torn.  vi.  p.  285.)    The  torn.  i.  chap.  iv. 
trade,  faoweTer,  was  contraband ;  |  Hist,  del  Luxo,  tom.  i.  p. 

the  laws  against  the  exportation  170. — "  Tiene  muchaa  ouejas," 

of  horses  b^g  as  ancient  as  the  layt  Marinteo,    "  cuya  lana  es 

time  of   Alphonso   XI.      (See  tan  singular,  que  no  solamente 

also  Ordenuifat  Realei,  foL  85,  se  aprouechan  della  en  Espaiia, 

86.)  mas  tamluen  se  lleua  en  abun- 

Laws  can  nerer  pemuinently  danda  a  otraa  partes."    (Com 
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To  what  extent  the  finer  manufactures  were  car- 
ried, or  made  an  article  of  export,  is  UDcertaio. 
The  vagueness  of  statistical  information  in  these 
early  times  has  (^ven  rise  to  much  crude  specula- 
tion and  to  extravagant  estimates  of  their  resources, 
which  have  been  met  by  a  corresponding  scepUdsm 
in  later  and  more  scrutinizing  critics.  Capmaay, 
the  most  acute  of  these,  has  advanced  the  opinion, 
that  the  coarser  cloths  only  were  manufactured  in 
Castile,  and  those  exclusively  for  home  coDsump- 
tioD.*  The  royal  ordinances,  however,  imply,  in 
the  character  and  minuteness  of  their  r^ulations,  a 
very  considerable  profidency  in  many  of  the  me- 
chanic arts-f  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  intel- 
ligent foreigners,  visiting  or  residing  in  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
notice  the  fine  cloths  and  manufacture  of  arms  in 
Segovia,  t  the  silks  and  velvets  of  Granada  and 
Valencia,  j  the  woollen  and  silk  fabrics  of  Toledo, 
which  gave  employment  to  ten  thousand  artisans,! 

MemorableB,  fol,  3.)  He  noticei 
eBpedally  the  fine  wool  of  Mo- 
Ims,  in  whuaeterritoiy  400,000 
aheep  pastured,  fol.  19. 

•  Mem.  de  Barcelona,  torn. 
m.  pp.  838,  339.— "Or  if  ever 
exported,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  at 
Mme  period  long  posterior  to 
the  discovery  of  America." 

t  PTBgmaticas  del  Reyno, 
pasnm.  —  Many  of  them  were 
designed  to  check  in^KMitioDi, 
too  often  practised  in  the  manu- 
fectuie  and  sale  of  goods,  and  to 
keep  them  up  to  a  fair  standard. 


^  L.  Marinno,  Cosas  Memora- 
bles,  fol.  IL 

5  Ibid.  foL  ,19.— Navagiew, 
Viaggio,  fol.  ae.— The  Vene- 
tian minieter,  however,  pro- 
nounces them  inferior  to  toe 
silks  of  his  own  country. 

II  "  Proueyda,"  says  Man* 
neeo,  "de  todos  officios, y art* 
mediuicas  que  en  ella  se  exer- 
citan  mucho :  y  principohnffl^ 
en  lanor,  y  exarcicio  de  lansi,  y 
sedas.  Por  las  qualea  dos  coss* 
biuen  en  esta  ciudad  row  ^ 
diez  mil  peisonas.     Es  de  niM 
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the  curiously-wrought  [Jate  of  Valladolid,  *  and  the 
fine  cutlery  and  glass  manufactures  of  Barcelona, 
rivalling  those  of  Venice.f 

The  recurreoce  of  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  the 
fluctuation  of  prices,  might  suggest  a  reasonable 
distrust  of  the  excellence  of  the  husbandry  under 
this  reign.J  The  turbulent  condition  of  the  coun- 
try may  account  for  this  pretty  faiHy  during  the 
early  part  of  it.  Indeed,  a  neglect  of  agriculture,  to 
the  extent  implied  by  these  circumstances,  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  general  tenor  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella's  legislation,  which  eyidently  relies  oq 
this  as  the  main  spring  of  national  prosperity.  It  is 
equally  repugnant,  moreover,  to  the  reports  of  fo_ 
reigners,  who  could  best  compare  the  state  of  the 
country  with  that  of  others  -  at  the  same  period. 
They  extol  the  fruitfuloess  of  a  soil  which  yielded 
the  products  of  the  most  opposite  climes ;  the  hills 


X  The  twentieth  Iltutracion 
of  Seiior  Clemeocin's  invaluable 
compilation  contra  a  table  c^ 
priceB  of  j^n,  in  different  parte 
of  the  kingdom,  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  Take,  for 
example,  those  of  Andalnsia. 
In  1488,  a  year  of  great  abun- 
dance, the  fanega  of  wheat 
sold  in  Andalusia  for  50  ma- 
ravedies;  in  1489,  it  rose  to 
100;  in  150.!,  a  season  of  great 
scarcity,  to  37£,  and  even  tiOi)  ; 
in  1 508,  it  was  at  306  ;  and  in 
1509,  it  had  fallen  to  85  mara- 
vediet.  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 
Hist.  tom.vi  pp.  551,  552. 


desto  ta  ciudad  muy  rica,  por 
los  grandea  tratos  de  mercadu- 
rias."  Cosas  Memorables,  foL 
13. 

•  Ibid.  fill.  15. — Nava^ero, 
a  more  parnmonious  eido^st,  re- 
marks, nevertheless,  "Sono  in 
Valladolid  asaai  artefici  di  ogni 
aorte,  e  se  vi  lavora  benessimo 
de  tutte  le  arti,  e  sopra  tutto 
d'Argenti,  e  vi  son  tanti  argen- 
teri  quanti  non  sono  in  due  sJtre 
terre."    Viaggio,  fol.  35. 

t  Geron.  Paulo,  a  writer  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, cited  by  Capmany,  Mem. 
de  Barcelona,  torn.  i.  port.  iii. 
p.  23. 
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clothed  with  vineyards  aad  plaotaUons  of  fhuUtrees, 
much  more  abuodaat,  it  would  aeera,  in  the  Dorthern 
regions  than  at  the  present  daj ;  the  valleys  and 
delicious  v^as,  Rowing  with  the  ripe  exuberance  of 
southern  vegetation ;  extensive  districts,  now  smit- 
ten with  the  curse  of  barrenness,  where  the  travella 
scarce  discerns  the  vestige  of  a  road  or  of  a  human 
habitation,  but  which  then  teemed  with  all  that  was 
requisite  to  the  sustenance  of  the  populous  cities  in 
their  neighbourhood.* 

The  inhabitant  of  modem  Spain  or  Italy,  who 
wanders  amid  the  ruins  of  their  stately  cities,  tbeir 
grass-growD  streets,  their  palaces  and  temples  cnunb- 

aromatic  plants ;  but  here  asi 
there  some  com  land  is  to  b« 
Been."  (Inglii.  Spain  in  1830, 
Tol.  i.  p.  366.)  What  a  con- 
trast does  all  this  present  ta  the 
language  of  the  Italians,  Nan- 
giero  and  Marinteo,  in  wbow 
time  the  country  around  Toledo 
"  surpassed  all  other  districU  of 
Spain  m  the  excellence  am^ 
fmitfulness  of  the  aoil;"  which, 
"  sldliully  in^ted  by  the  w»- 
teiB  of  the  TaguB,  and  minutel; 
cultivated,  fiuni^ied  ererj  «■ 
riety  of  fruit  and  vegetable  pro^' 
duce  to  the  neighbouring  city. 
While,  instead  of  the  sunbunil 
plains  around  Madrid,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  situBted  "in  the 
bosom  of  B  fair  country,  withsn 
ample   territory,   yieli^  n* 


*  Compare,  for  example,  the 
accounts  of  the  environs  of  To- 
ledo and  Madrid,  the  two  moat 
considerable  cities  in  Castile, 
by  ancient  and  modem  tra- 
vellers. One  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  recent  of  the  latter, 
in  his  journey  between  these 
two  capitals,  remarks, "  There  is 
sometimes  a  visible  track,  and 
sometimes  none ;  most  com- 
monly we  passed  over  wide 
sands.  The  country  between 
Madrid  and  Toledo,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  ill  peopled  and 
ill  cultivated;  for  it  is  all  a 
part  of  the  same  arid  pl^n  that 
stretches  on  every  side  around 
the  capital,  and  which  is  bound- 
ed on  this  side  by  the  Tagus. 
The  whole  of  the  way  to  To- 
ledo, I  passed  through  only  four 
inconsiderable  vill^es,  and  saw 
two  others  at  a  distance.  A 
great  part  of  the  land  is  unculti- 
vated,  covered  with  fune  and 


harvests  of  com  and  wiiKj  ■"jj 
all  the  other  aliments  rf  life-" 
CoBas  Memorables,  fbl.  lij  I^' 
— Viaggio,  fol.  7,  8. 
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Uog  into  dust,  their  massive  bridges  choking  up  the 
streams  they  once  proudly  traversed,  the  verj  streams 
themselves,  which  hore  navies  on  their  bosoms, 
shrunk  into  too  shallow  a  channel  for  the  meanest 
craft  to  navigate, — the  modem  Spaniard  who  sur- 
veys these  vestiges  of  a  giant  race,  the  tokens  of  his 
nation's  present  d^eneracy,  must  turn  for  relief  to 
the  prouder  and  earlier  period  of  her  history,  when 
such  great  works  could  alone  be  achieved ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  Ihat  he  should  be  led,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
to  invest  it  with  a  romantic  and  ex^^erated  colour- 
ing.*  Such  a  period  in  Spain  cannot  be  locdced  for 
in  the  last,  still  less  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
the  nation  had  then  reached  the  lowest  eUi  of  its 
fortunes ;  f  nor  in  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  for  the 
desponding  language  of  cortes  shows  that  the  woHe 


*  Capmany  has  well  exposed 
Bome  of  these  extravaganceB. 
(Mem.  de  Barcelona,  torn.  iii. 
port-iii.  cap.  ii.)  The  boldest 
of  them,  however,  may  find  a 
wanant  in  the  declaratioDS  of 
the  legislature  itself.  "  En  los 
lugares  de  obrages  de  lanas," 
asserts  the  cortes  of  1 5  94, "  don- 
de  se  solian  labrar  viente  y  tri- 
enta  mil  arrobas,  no  se  labran 
hoi  seis,  y  donde  habia  seiioras 
de  gsnado  de  grandisima  canti- 
dad,  han  dtsimnuido  en  la  misma 
y  mayor  pnporcion,  acoeciendo 
lo  mismo  en  todas  las  otias  co- 
saa  del  comercio  univeisal  y  par- 
ticular. Lo  cual  hace  que  no 
haya  ciudad  de  las  principales 
destos  T^inos  nl  lugar  ninguno, 
de  donde  no  falte  notable  vedn- 


dad,  como  se  echa  bien  de  ver 
en  la  muchedumbre  de  casas 
que  estan  cenadas  y  despobla- 
das,  y  en  la  baja  que  han  dado 
los  arrendamientos  de  las  pooas 
que  se  arriendan  y  hobitan." 
Apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad^  de 
Hist.  tonn.  vi.  p.  904. 

t  A  point  which  most  writcTS 
would  probably  agree  in  fixing 
at  1700,  the  year  of  Charles 
II.'s  death,  the  last  and  most 
imbecile  of  the  Austrian  dynasty. 
The  population  of  the  king- 
dom, at  this  time,  had  dwindled 
to  6,000,000.  See  Laborde, 
(Itin^raire,  torn.  vi.  pp.  125, 
143;  ed.  1830,)  who  seems  to 
have  better  foundation  for  this 
census  than  for  most  of  those  in 
his  table. 
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of  decay  and  depopalation  had  then  already  b^un.* 
It  can  only  be  found  in  the  first  half  of  that  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  that  of 
their  successor  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  in  which  last  the 
state,  under  the  strong  impulse  it  had  received,  was 
carried  onward  in  the  career  of  prosperity,  in  spite 
of  the  ignorance  and  migmanagemeDt  of  those  who 
guided  it. 

There  is  no  country  which  has  been  guilty  of  such 
wild  experiments,  or  has  showed,  on  the  whole,  such 
profound  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  econo- 
mical science,  as  Spain  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
family  of  Austiia  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
discriminate  between  their  acts  and  those  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  under  whom  the  germs  of  mucli 
of  the  subsequent  l^islation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  planted,  this  circumstance  has  brought  unde- 
served discredit  on  the  government  of  the  latter ; 
undeserved,  because  laws,  mischievous  in  their  even- 
tual operation,  were  not  always  so  at  the  time  for 
which  they  were  originally  devised ;  not  to  add, 
that  what  was  intrindcally  bad  has  been  aggravated 
tenfold  under  the  blind  legislation  of  their  succes- 
sors.!    It  is  also  true,  that  many  of  the  most  ex- 

•  See  the  unequivocal  Ian-  tit.  18.  of  the    "NuevsBee*- 

guage  of  cortes,  under  Philip  II.  pilacion,"    on    "cosas   piobiln- 

f  Bupre.)     With  every    allow-  das ;"  the  laws  on  gili^iig  and 

ance,  it  infers  an  alarming  de-  plating,  lib.  v.  tit.  84.;  on  ap- 

cline  in  the    prosperity   of  the  parel  and  luxury,  lib.  viL  ti'- 

nation.  IS;  on  woollen  manu&ctures 

t  One  has  only  to  read,  for  lib.  ^ii.  tit.  14 — 17,  et    leff* 

an  evidence  of  thia,  the  lib.  vi.  al.     Perhaps  no  stronger  pvof 
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ceptioDable  laws  sanctioned  by  their  names  are  to  be 
charged  on  their  predecessors,  who  had  engrafted 
their  priodplea  into  the  system  long  before;*  and 
many  others  are  to  be  vindicated  by  the  general 
practice  of  other  nations,  which  authorized  retali- 
ation on  the  score  of  self-defence-t 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  parade  abstract  theo- 
rems— true  in  the  abstract — in  political  economy ; 
nothing  harder  than  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 
That  an  individual  wilt  understand  his  own  interests 
better  than  the  government   can,  or,  what  is  the 

of  the  degeneracy  of  tbe  iubse- 
quent  legislation  cw  be  given, 
than  by  contrasting  it  with  that 
ofFeritnand  and  Isabella  in  two 
important  laws.  1.  The  sove- 
Teigns,  in  1492,  required  foreign 
traders  to  take  their  returns  in 
the  products  and  manulacturet 
of  the  country.  By  a  law  of 
Charles  V,  in  1££3,  die  expor- 
tation of  numerous  domestic 
manufactures  was  prohibited; 
and  the  foreign  trader,  in  ex- 
change for  domestic  wool,  was 
required  to  import  into  the 
country  a  certun  amount  of 
linen  and  woollen  &brics.  S. 
By  an  ordinance,  in  ISOO, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  prohi- 
bited the  importation  of  silk 
thread  from  Naples,  to  encou- 
rage its  production  at  home. 
This  appears  from  the  tenor  of 
subsequent  taws  to  have  per- 
fectly succeeded.  In  lS5i, 
however,  a  law  was  passed, 
interdicting  the  export  of  manu- 
factured silk,  and  admitting  the 
importation  of  the  raw  material. 


By  this  sagociouB  provision,  both 
the  culture  of  silk,  and  the  ma- 
nu&cture,  were  speedily  crushed 
in  Castile. 

*  See  examples  of  these  in 
the  reigns  of  Heniy  III.  and 
John  if.  (Recop.  de  las  Leyes, 
torn.  ii.  fol.  180,  181.)  Such 
also  were  the  numerous  tariffs 
fixing  the  prices  of  grain,  the 
vexatious  class  of  sumptuaiy 
laws,  those  for  the  regulation  of 
the  various  crafts,  and,  above 
all,  on  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals. 

t  The  English  Statute  Book 
alone  will  fiunish  abundant 
proof  of  this,  in  the  exclusive 
regulations  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation existing  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Sha- 
ron Turner  has  enumerated 
many,  under  Henry  VIII,  of 
similar  import  with,  and,  indeed, 
more  partial  in  their  bperation 
than,  those  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  History  of  England, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  1 70  et  seq. 
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same  thing,  that  trade,  if  let  alone,  will  find  its  waj 
into  the  chanoels  on  the  whole  most  advantageous  to 
the  community,  few  will  deny.  But  what  is  trae 
of  all  tc^ther  is  not  true  of  any  one  singly ;  and  do 
one  nation  can  safely  act  on  these  principles  if  otben 
do  not.  Id  point  of  fact,  no  nation  has  acted  od 
them  since  the  formation  of  the  present  politkal 
communities  of  Europe.  All  that  a  new  state,  or  a 
new  government  in  an  old  one,  can  now  propose  to 
itself  is,  not  to  sacrifice  its  interests  to  a  apeculatire 
abstraction,  but  to  accommodate  its  institutions  V) 
the  great  political  system  of  which  it  is  a  member. 
On  these  principles,  and  on  the  higher  obligatifflt  of 
providing  the  means  of  national  independence  \b  its 
most  extended  sense,  much  that  was  bad  in  tbe  eco- 
nomical policy  of  Spain,  at  the  period  under  review, 
may  be  vindicated. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  direct  our  view  to  the  re- 
strictive measures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with- 
out noticing  also  the  liberal  tenor  of  their  legislation 
in  regard  to  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Such,  fi" 
example,  are  the  laws  encoura^ng  foreigners  to 
settle  in  the  country ;  •  those  for  fiicilitating  co""' 
municatioo  by  internal  improrements,  roads,  bridge 
canals,  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude  it 
for  a  similar  attention  to  the  wants  of  navigatiofl> 
by  constructing  moles,  quays,  lighthouses  along  tlK 

•  Onlenaii9a8  Bcales,  lib.  n,  appear  to  be  r^stered.    MeTO- 

tit.  *.  ley  6.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hirt.  tom.  "■ 

t  Archivo  de  Simancat;  in  HuBt.  xi. 
which  most  of  these  Drdinances 
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coast,  and  deepening  and  extending  the  harbours, 
"  to  accommodate,"  as  the  acts  set  forth,  "  the  great 
increase  of  trade ;"  for  embellishing  and  adding  in 
various  ways  to  the  accommodations  of  the  cities  ;  * 
for  relieving  the  subject  from  onerous  tolls  and  op- 
pressive monopolies ;  f  for  establishing  a  uniform 
cun-ency  and  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  kingdom,:^  objects  of  unwearied  soli- 
citude through  this  whole  reign ;  for  maintaining 
a  police,  which,  from  the  most  disorderly  and  dan- 
gerous, raised  Spain,  in  the  languid  of  Martyr,  to 
be  the  safest  country  in  Christendom ;  §  for  such 
equal  justice  as  secured  to  every  man  the  fruits  o( 
bb  own  industry,  induring  him  to  embark  his  capi- 
tal in  usefiil  enterprises  ;  and,  finally,  for  enforcing 
fidelity  to  contracts,||  of  which  the  sovereigns  gave 


*  "  Kimoblewense  los  cibda- 
deB  ^vUlaaentenercasasgTBndes 
k  bien  fechaa  en  que  fegon  aua 
ayuntamientoa  i  coucejos,"  8k. 
(Ordenanfaa  R«aleB,  lib.  vii.  tit. 
1,  ley  I-)  Seiior  Clemencio  hu 
specified  the  nature  and  great 
variety  of  these  improvementa, 
aa  collected  from  the  archives  of 
the  different  cities  of  the  king- 
dom. Mem.  de  ta  Acad,  de  Hist, 
tom.  vi.  IliutTacion  xi. 

-j-  Pisgm£ticas  del  Reyno,  fol. 
63.  91.  93.— Recop.  de  las 
Leyet,  lib.  v.  tit.  II,  ley  12.— 
Among  the  acts  for  restricting 
monopolies  may  be  mentioned 
ODO  which  prolubited  the  nobi- 
lity and  great  landholders  from 
preventiI^;  their  tenants  open- 
ing inns  and   houses  of  enter- 


tainment without  th^  especial 
license.  (Pragmatical  del  Rey- 
no, 1492,  fbl.  96.)  The  same 
abuse,  however,  is  noticed  by 
Mad.  d'Aulnoy,  in  her  "  Voy- 
age d'Espagne,"  as  stiU  existing, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  travel- 
lers, in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Duntopi  Memoirs  of  Phihp  IV. 
and  CSiarles  II.  voL  ii.  chap,  si, 

X  iPragmiticas  del  Reyno, 
fbl.  93— lis.— Reoop.  de  las 
Leyes,  lib.  v.  tit  81,  22. 

§  "  Ut  nulla  unquam  per  se 
tuta  regio,  tutiorem-  se  fuisse 
jactare  possit."  Opus  Eput. 
epist  xxxi. 

II  For  various  laws  tending 
to  secure  this,  and  prevent  frautb 
in  trade,  see  Ordenancas  Reales, 
lib.  iii.  tit.  8,  ley  5. — Pragmli- 
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sucb  a  glorious  example  io  their  own  admiDistratioii, 
as  effectually  restored  that  public  credit  which  is  the 
true  basis  of  public  prosperity. 

While  these  important  reforms  were  going  od  in 
the  intetior  of  the  monarchy,  it  experienced  a  greater 
change  in  its  external  condition    by    the   immense 
augmentation  of  its  territory.     The  most  inaportaot 
of  its  foreign  acquisitions  were  those  nearest  bonte, 
Granada  and  Navarre  ;  at  least,  they  were  the.  ones 
most  capable,  from  their  position,  of  being  brought 
under  control,  and  thoroughly  and  permanently  iden- 
tified with  the  Spanish  monarchy.     Granada,  as  we 
have   seen,  was  placed  under  the  sceptre    of  Cas- 
tile, governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  represented  in 
its  cortes,   being,  in    the   strictest  sense,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  kingdom.     Navarre  was  also  united  to 
the  same  crown  ;    but  its  constitution,  which  bore 
considerable  analogy  to  that  of  Aragon,  remained 
substantially  the  same  as  before.     The  government, 
indeed,  was  administered  by  a  viceroy ;  but  Ferdi- 
nand made  as  few  changes  as  possible,  permitting  it 
to  retain  its  own  legislature,  its  ancient  courts  of 
law,  and  its  laws  themselves  ;  so  the  forms,  if  D»t 
the  spirit  of  independence,  continued  to  survive  its 
union  with  the  victorious  state.* 

The  other  possessions  of  Spain  were  scattered 

ticas  del  Reyno,  fol.   45.    66,  *'  Prfictica  y  Estilo,"  (pp-  ^^'^ 

67,  et  alibi.  —258,)  and  in  the  "Diccion*; 

•  The  fullert,  though  a  suffi-  no  Geogrfifico-Hirt.  de  Espao*,' 

ciently  meagre  account  of  the  (torn.  ii.  pp.  140 — 143.)    1^* 

Navarrese  constitution,  is  t«  be  historical  and  economical  de'"'' 

found  in  Capmany's  collection,  in  the  latter  are  more  copious. 
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over  the  various  quarters  of  Europe,  Afiica,  and 
America.  Naples  was  the  conquest  of  Aragon  ;  or, 
at  least,  made  on  behalf  of  that  crown.  The  queen 
appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  conduct  of 
that  war,  whether  distrusting  its  equity,  or  its  ex- 
pediency, in  the  belief  that  a  distant  possession  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  would  probably  cost  more  to 
maintain  than  it  was  worth.  In  fact,  Spain  is  the 
only  nation,  in  modern  times,  which  has  been  able  to 
keep  its  hold  on  such  possessions  for  any  very  con- 
siderable period  ;  a  circumstance  implying  more  wis- 
dom in  her  policy  than  is  commonly  conceded  to 
her.  The  fate  of  the  acquisitions  alluded  to  forms 
no  exception  to  the  remark ;  and  Naples,  like  Sicily, 
continued  permanently  ingrafted  on  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon. 

A  fundamental  change  in  the  institutions  of  Na- 
ples became  requisite  to  accommodate  them  to  its 
new  relations.  Its  great  offices  of  state  and  its  legal 
tribunals  were  reot^anized:  its  Jurisprudence,  which, 
under  the  Angevin  race,  and  even  the  first  Arago- 
nese,  had  been  adapted  to  French  usages,  was  now 
modelled  on  the  Spanish.  The  various  innovations 
were  conducted  by  the  Catholic  king  with  his  usual 
prudence  ;  and  the  reform  In  the  legislation  is  com- 
mended by  a  learned  and  impartial  Italian  civilian, 
as  breathing  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  wisdom." 

*  "  Queste    furono,"     uy<  gU  Spagnuoli  pii)   d'ogni  altra 

Otatinone,  "  le  prime  leggi  cne  nozione  avreduti,  e  pid  eaatU 

ci  diedero  g&    Spognuoli:  leggi  imitatori  de'  Romani."     latoria 

tutte  proryide  e  uTie,  nello  Bta~  di  Napoli,  lib.  xxx.  c^.  t. 
bilir  delle  quali  furono  reramente 
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He  conceded  many  privil^es  to  the  people,  and  io 
the  capital  especially,  whose  venerable  UDiversitj  be 
resuscitated  from  the  decayed  state  ioto  which  it 
had  fellen,  making  liberal  appro[Hiations  from  tbe 
treasury  for  its  endowment  The  support  of  a  mer- 
cenary army,  and  the  burdens  incident  to  the  war, 
pressed  heavily  on  the  people  during  the  first  years 
of  his  reign  ;  but  tbe  Neapolitans,  who,  as  alreadj 
noticed,  had  been  transferred  too  often  from  one 
victor  to  another  to  be  keenly  sensible  to  the  loss  oS 
political  independence,  were  gradually  reconciled  to 
his  administration,  and  testified  their  sense  of  its 
beneficent  character  by  celebrating  the  anniversatf 
of  his  death,  ibr  more  than  two  centuries,  with  pub- 
lic solemnities,  as  a  day  of  mouming  througbcmt 
tbe  kingdom.* 

But  far  the  most  important  of  the  distant  acqui- 
sitions of  Spain  were  those  secured  to  ber  by  tk 
genius  of  Columbus  and  the  enlightened  patron^ 

"  OUnnone,  latoria  di  Na-  histoiian,   declaring,   that  "i* 

poli,   lib.    xidx.    cap.  it  ;    lib.  did  not  comport  with  the  homtti 

zxx.  cap.  L   ii.   t.  —  Signorelli,  and  dignity  of  the  govemmoitt 

Coltura  nelle  Sicilie,  torn.  17.  p.  to  permit  an  individual  to  iaf 

84. — Every  one  knows  the  per-  guuh  in  indigence,  whoK  P*" 

Becutions,  the  exile,    and  long  rent  had  been  the  gresteat  ma^ 

impriMnment,  whiiJi  Gionnone  the  moat  useful  to  Uie  atate,  aM 

Buffered    for  the  freedom  with  the  most    unjustly  penecute^; 

which  he  treated  the  clergy  in  that    the    age    had  [noduixa- 

hia  philosophical  history.     The  Noble  sentiments,  giving  adfr 

generous  conduct  of  Charles  of  tional  grace  to  the  act  ^^ 

Bourbon  to  hu  heire  is  not  so  iJiey  accompanied.    See  tlieiKj 

well    known.     Soon   aAer    his  cree,  cited  by  Comiani,  S«u> 

accession  to  the  throne  of  Na-  dellalietteraturaltaliaoSit^''*' 

pies,  that  prince  settled  a  Ube-  cia,  1804 — 1SI8,)  tonuii.  »^ 

ral  pension  on  the  son  of  the  xt. 
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of  Isabella.  Ima^nation  had  ample  range  in  the 
bouodless  perspective  of  these  unknown  regions; 
but  the  results  actually'  realized  from  the  discove- 
ries, during  the  queen's  life,  vere  comparatively  in- 
significant. In  a  mere  financial  view,  they  had 
been  a  considerable  charge  on  the  crown.  This 
was,  indeed,  partly  owing  to  the  humanity  of  Isa> 
bella,  who  interfered,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent 
the  compulsory  exaction  of  Indian  labour.  This  was 
subsequently,  and  immediately  after  her  death,  in- 
deed, carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  nearly  half  a 
million  of  ounces  of  gold  were  yearly  drawn  from 
the  mines  of  Hispaniola  alone.*  The  pearl  fish- 
eries,! B"^  ^^^  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  intro- 
duced from  the  Canaries,;^  yielded  large  returns 
under  the  same  inhuman  system. 

Ferdinand,  who  enjoyed,  by  the  queen's  testa- 
ment, half  the  amount  of  the  Indian  revenues,  was 
now  fully  awakened  to  their  importance.  It  would 
be  unjust,  however,  to  suppose  his  views  limited  to 
immediate  pecuniary  profits;  for  the  measures  he 
pursued  were,  in  many  respects,  well  contrived  to 
promote  the  nobler  ends  of  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion. He  invited  the  persons  most  eminent  for 
nautical  science  and  enterprise,   as    Finzon,   Solis, 

*  Herrera,  Indias  Ocdden-  gus  were  worth  75,000  ducatR 
tolea,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  cap.  zTiii. —     a  year.     Heirers,  Tndias  Ocd- 


According  to  Martyr,  the  two  dentalu,  dec.  i. 
nints    of  Himniola    yielded         i  Oviec' 

900,000  11m.  of  gold  annually,  do  las  Ini 

De  Rebus  Oceonicis,  dec.i.  lib.  x.  — Gom«z, 

t  ThepeuifishcarieiofCuba-  foL  16fi. 


mints    of   Hlmniola    yielded  i  Oviedo,   Hittoris   Natural 

300,000  11m.  of  gold  annually,     de  las  Indias,  lib.  ir,  cap.  Tui. 
De  Rebus  Oceonicis,  dec.i.  lib.  X.     —Gomez,   De    Rebus    Oertii, 
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Vespucci,  to  his  court,  where  they  constituted  a 
sort  of  board  of  navigation,  constructing  charts, 
and  tracing  out  new  routes  for  projected  voyages.* 
It  was  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  this  department 
that  the  last-mentioned  navigator  had  the  glory,  the 
greatest  which  accident  and  caprice  ever  granted  to 
man,  of  giving  his  name  to  a  new  hemisphere. 

Fleets  were  now  fitted  out  on  a  more  ext&tied 
scale,  which  might  vie,  indeed,  with  the  splendid 
equipments  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  the  East  excited  the  envy  of  their  CastiliflD 
rivals.  The  king  occasionally  took  a  share  in  tbe 
voyage,  independently  of  the  interest  which  of  r^t 
belonged  to  the  crown-t 

The  government,  however,  realized  less  fro™ 
these  expensive  enterprises,  than  individuals,  maof 
of  whom,  enriched  bj  their  official  stations,  or  b; 
accidentally  falling  in  with  some  hoard  of  treasure 
among  the  savages,  returned  home  to  excite  toe 
envy  and  cupidity  of  their  countrymen.  $  But  the 
spirit  of  adventure  was  too  high  among  the  Casti- 
lians  to  require  such  incentive,  especially  when  W' 
eluded  from  its  usual  field  in  Africa  and  Europe- 

•    Navarpete,     Coleccion   de  Thla  same  nouoeau  ridie  u*'' 

Viages,    torn.  iii.    documentog  to  serve  gold  durt,  say*  HerW* 

1 — 13— Hetrera,  Indias  Occi-  initead  of  aalt,  at  hie  entetttm- 

dentoles,  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  cap.  i.  tnentt.      (Indias   Occidental 

+  NaTarrete,  Coleccion  de  Vi-  dec.  i.  lib.  vii.  cap.  iii.)    '"*"? 

agea,  torn.  iii.  pp.  48. 134.  believed,  according  to  tbe  n"" 

X  Bemaidin  de  Santa  Clara,  author,  that  gold  was  so  o'""' 

treaturer  of  Hispaniola,  amass-  dant  as  to  be  dragged  up  in  i*^ 

ed,  during  a  few  yeare'  residence  from  the  beds  of  the  rivert !  ^ 

there,  96,600   ounces   of  gold.  x.  c^.  xiv. 
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A  striking  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
romantic  cavaliers  of  that  day  could  be  directed  to 
this  new  career  of  danger  on  the  ocean,  was  given 
at  the  time  of  the  last  meditated  expedition  into 
Italy  under  the  Great  Captain.  A  squadron  of 
fifteen  vessels,  bound  for  the  New  World,  was  then 
riding  in  the  Guadalquivir.  Its  complement  was 
limited  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  men ;  but,  on 
Ferdinand's  countermanding  Gonsalvo's  enterprise, 
more  than  three  thousand  volunteers,  many  of 
them  of  noble  family,  equipped  with  unusual  mag- 
nificence for  the  Italian  service,  hastened  to  Seville, 
and  pressed  to  be  admitted  into  the  Indian  arma- 
da.* Seville  itself  was  in  a  manner  depopulated 
by  the  general  fever  of  emigration,  so  that  it  ac- 
tually seemed,  says  a  contemporary,  to  be  tenanted 
only  by  female8.f 

In  this  universal  excitement,  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery was  pushed  forward  with  a  success  inferior, 
indeed]  to  what  might  have  been  effected  in  the 
present  state  of  nautical  skill  and  science,  but  ex- 
traordinary for  the  times.  The  winding  depths  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  penetrated,  as  well  as 
the  borders  of  the  rich  but  rugged  isthmus  which 

*  Ante,  Part  11.  chaptemuT.     Horace  said,   fifteen  centuries 
— Hezrera,  Indias  Occidental^B,      before, 
dec  i.  lib.  x.  cap.  vi.  vii.  , 

t  "  Per  e««er  Sevilla  nel  loco  "  Impiger    extremos    curna 

che  i,  li  Tanno  tanti  di  loro  alle  mercator  ad  Indoa, 

Indie,  che  la  dtta  reeta  mal  po-  Per  mare  pauperiem  fii^- 

polata,  e  quau  in  man  di  donne." 
(Naragiero,  Vi^fpo,   Ibl.   15.) 
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cDDoects  t^e  American  continents.  In  I51S,  Flo- 
rida was  discovered  by  a  romantic  old  knight. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who,  instead  of  the  magical  foun- 
tain of  health,  found  his  grave  there.*  SoUs,  an- 
other navigator,  who  had  charge  of  an  expedition 
projected  by  Ferdinand,!  to  reach  the  South  Sea 
by  the  circumnavigation  of  the  continent,  ran  down 
the  coast  as  &r  as  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where 
be  also  was  cut  off  by  the  savages.  In  151S,  Vasoo 
Nnnez  de  Balboa  penetrated,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  across  the  narrow  part  of  tir  Jsthmus  of  Da- 
rien,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  the 
first  of  any  European,  was  greeted  with  the  long- 
promised  vision  of  the  southern  ocean.^ 

Tlie  intelligence  of  this  event  excited  a  sensation 
in  Spain  inferior  only  to  that  caused  by  the  disc»- 
very  of  America.  The  great  object  which  had  so 
long  occupied  the  imagination  of  the  nautical  men 


*  Heirera,  Indias  Occiden- 
talea,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  cap.  x.  — 
Altnoit  all  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tions in  the  New  Worid,  whe- 
ther on  the  northern  or  southern 
continent,  have  a  tinge  of  ro- 
mance beyond  what  is  found  in 
those  of  other  European  nations. 
One  of  the  most  striking  and 
least  familiar  of  them  is  that  of 
Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the  ill-fated 
dlgcoverer  of  the  Mississippi, 
whose  bones  bleach  beneath  its 
waters.  His  adventuies  ore  told 
with  unconunon  spirit  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  vol.  i.  chap.  iL  of  Ms 
History  of  the  United  Sutes. 


t  Herrera,  Indias  Occidenta- 
les,  dec  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii. 

i  The  life  of  this  daring  i»- 
Talier  forms  one  in  the  elegant 
series  of  naJ,ional  biographies  by 
Quintana,  "  Vidos  de  Espanoles 
Celebres,"  (torn.  ii.  pp.  1 — 82,) 
and  is  familiar  to  the  English 
reader  in  Irving*8  "  Companions 
of  ColurabuB."  The  third  to- 
lume  of  Navarrete's  laborious 
compilation  is  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  the  minor  Spanish 
voyagers  who  followed  up  the 
bold  track  of  discoTeiy  between 
Columbus  and  Cort«i,  Colec- 
cion  de  Viages, 
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of  Europe,  and  formed  the  purpose  of  Columbus's 
last  voyage,  the  discovery  of  a  commuoicatioD  with 
these  far  westeni  waters,  was  accomplished.  The 
fomous  8pice  Islands,  from  which  the  Portuguese 
had  drawn  such  countless  sums  of  wealth,  were 
scattered  over  this  sea ;  and  the  Castilians,  after  a 
journey  of  a  few  leagues,  might  launch  their  barks 
on  its  quiet  bosom,  and  reach,  and  perhaps  claim, 
the  coveted  possessions  of  their  rivals,  as  falling 
west  of  the  papal  line  of  demarcation.  Such  were 
the  dreams,  and  such  the  actual  progress  of  disco- 
very, at  the  close  of  Ferdinand's  reign. 

Our  admiration  of  the  dauntless  heroism  displayed 
by  the  early  Spanish  navigators  in  their  extraordi- 
nary career  is  much  qualified  by  a  consideration  of 
the  cruelties  with  which  it  was  tarnished  ;  too  great 
to  be  either  palliated  or  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  historian.  As  Jong  as  Isabella  lived,  the  In- 
dians found  an  effident  friend  and  protector ;  but 
"  her  death,"  says  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  "  was 
the  signal  for  their  destruction."*  Immediately  on 
that  event,  the  system  of  repartimientos,  originally 
authorized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Columbus,  who 
seems  to  have  bad  no  doubt,  from  the  first,  of  the 
crown's  absolute  right  of  property  over  the  na- 
tives^f  was  carried  to  its  full  extent  in  the  colo- 

*  La«  Casai,  M^moiie.  CEu-  tezu)  queeta  isla  y  todoa'^lu 

YTOfl ;  ed.  de  Llorente,  torn.  i.  otras  son  u1  suyaa  como  Caatil- 

p.  189.  la,  que  aqui  no  &lta  boIto  anen- 

f  "Y  crean  (Vuestras  Al-  to  y  mandarleB  hacer  lo  que  qui- 
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nies.*  Every  Spaniard,  however  humble,  had  his 
proportion  of  ahives ;  and  men,  many  of  them  not 
only  incapable  of  estimating  the  awful  responsibi- 
lity of  the  situation,  hut  without  the  least  touch  of 
humanity  in  their  natures,  were  individually  intrust- 
ed with  the  unlimited  disposal  of  the  lives  and  des- 
tinies of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  abused  this 
trust  in  the  grossest  manner,  tasking  the  unfortu- 
nate Indian  for  beyond  his  strength,  inflicting  the 
most  refined  punishments  on  the  indolent,  and 
hunting  down  those  who  resisted  or  escaped,  lite 
so  many  beasts  of  chase,  with  ferocious  blood- 
hounds. Every  step  of  the  white  man's  pn^ress 
in  the  New  World  may  be  sud  to  have  been  on 
the  corpse  of  a  native.  Faith  is  sta^ered  hy  the 
recital  of  the  number  of  victims  immolated  in  these 
fair  regions  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  dis- 
covery ;  and  the  heart  sickens  at  the  loathsome  de 
tails  of  barbarities  recorded  by  one  who,  if  his 
sympathies  have  led  him  sometimes  to  overcoloufi 
can  never  be  suspected  of  wilfully  mis-stating  facts 
of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness-f    A  selfish  indif- 

Bieieik"     Primers  Carta  de  Co-  were  wantonly  dMtroyed  in  ti"* 

Ion,  apud  Navarrete,  Coleccion  New  World  within  thirty-eigti' 

de  Viages,  torn.  i.  p.  93.  yean  after  the  di«coTeiy,  ww 

•  Herrera,    Indias   Occiden-  this  in  addition  to  those  extM- 

tales,  dec.  i.  lib.  viii,  cap.  ix. —  minated  in  the  conquert  of  in' 

LaiCaaaa,  (Euvresi  ed.de  Llo-  country.  ((EuTree;  ed.  de  Lli)- 

rente,  torn.  i.  pp.  288,  289.  renU,  torn.  i.  p.  1 87.)     Bene" 

f  See  the  various  Memoriala  admits  that  Hispaniols  wm  j** 

of  Laa  Caaas,  some  of  them  ex-  duoed,  in  less  tlwn  tweoty-n'* 

presaly  prepwed  for  the  council  yeare,  from  1,000,000  to  14,000 

of  the  Indies.     He  afGims  that  souk.  (Indias  Occidentslet,  «<^ 

more    than    18,000,000   Uvea  i.  lib.  x.  cap.  xiL)     The  nuD*" 
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fei-ence  to  the  rights  of  the  original  occupants  of  the 
soil  is  a  sin  which  lies  at  the  door  of  most  of  the 
primitive  European  settlers,  whether  papist  or  puri- 
tan, of  the  New  World ;  but  it  is  light  in  compa- 
rison with  the  fearful  amount  of  crimes  to  be  charged 
on  the  early  Spanish  colonists ;  crimes  that  have, 
perhaps,  in  this  world,  brought  down  the  retributiou 
of  Heaven,  which  has  seen  fit  to  turn  thb  fountain 
of  inexhaustible  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  nation 
into  the  waters  of  bitterness. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  no  relief  was  afforded 
by  the  government  to  these  oppressed  subjects  : 
but  Ferdinand,  if  we  may  credit  Las  Casas,  was 
never  permitted  to  know  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
done  to  them.*  He  was  surrounded  by  men  in 
the  management  of  the  Indian  department  whose 
interest  it  was  to  keep  him  in  ignorance.f    The 

rical  estimates  of  a  large  gavage  Lbrente,  torn.  i.  p.  2S8.)     We 

population  must    of  course  be,  leani  theii  names  from  Henen. 

in  a  great  degree,  hypothetical.  The  first  was  Bishop  Fonseca, 

That  it  was  large,  however,  in  the  latter  theComendador  Con- 

these  fair  r^iona    may  readily  chillos,  both  prominent  men  in 

be  inferred  from  the  iacilities  of  the  Indian  department.  (Indias 

subuBtence,  and  the  temperate  Occidentalee,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  cap. 

habits  of  the  natives.     The  mi-  xiv.)     The  last-named  person 

nimum  sum  in  the  calculation,  was  the  same  indiridual  sent  by 

when  the  number  had  dwindled  Ferdinand  to  his  daughter  in 

to  a  few  thousand,  might  be  Flanders,  and  imprisoned  there 

more  easily  ascertained.  by  the  Archduke  Philip.  Aft«r 
that  prince's  death,  he  experi- 

*  CEuvres ;  ed.  de  Llorente,  enced  signal  favours  &om  the 

torn.  i.  p.  238.  Catholic  king,  and  amassed  great 

wealth  as  secretary  of  the  Indian 

t  One  resident  at  the  court,  board.     Oriedo  has  devoted  one 

says  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  was  of  his  dialogues  to  him.     Quin- 

proprietor  of  SOO,  and  another  of  cu^enas,  MS.  Bat.  1,  quinc.  3, 

1 100  Indians.  ((Euvies ;  ed.  de  dltJ.  9. 
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remoDstrances  oT  some  zealous  missioDaries  led 
him,*  in  1601,  to  refer  the  subject  of  the  reparti- 
tnkntoi  to  a  council  of  jurists  and  tbeologiaDs. 
This  body  yielded  to  the  represeotations  of  the 
advocates  of  the  system,  that  it  was  indispensaUe 
for  maintaioiog  the  colonies,  since  the  European 
was  altf^ether  unequal  to  labour  in  this  tro[Hcal 
climate;  and  that  it  moreorer  afforded  the  only- 
chance  for  the  coDversioD  of  the  Indian,  who,  un- 
less compelled,  could  never  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  white  man.-f 

On  these  grounds,  Ferdinand  openly  assumed 
the  responsibility  to  himself  and  his  ministers  of 
maintaining  thb  vicious  institution ;  and  subse- 
quently issued  an  ordiaance  to  that  effect,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  a  variety  of  bumaoe  and  equi- 

•  The  Dominican  and  other 
niiguonarieB,  to  their  credit  be  it 
told,  laboured  with  unwearied 
zeal  and  course  for  the  conver- 
aion  of  the  nativefi,  and  the  vin- 
dicatioti  of  their  natural  rights. 
Yet  these  were  the  men  who 
lighted  the  fires  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  their  own  land !  To  such 
opposite  results  may  the  same 
principle  lead,  under  different 
circumstances ! 


slavery  were  abolished,  from  tbe 
superior  advantages  for  acquir- 
ing riches  it  offered  over  the  Old 
World.  2.  That,  if  they  would 
not,  this  would  not  justify  slave- 


a  U>  do 
:  of  it." 


•\  Las  Casas  concludes  an  ela- 
borate  memorial,  prepared  tor 
the  government,  in  1 542,  on  the 
best  means  of  arresting  the  de- 
struction of  the  aborigines,  with 
two  propositions.  1.  That  the 
Spumrds  would  still  continue 
to  settle  in  America,  thou^ 


God/brbidi  u 
evil  Aat  good  may  a. 
Rare  maxim  from 
churchman  of  the  nxteenth  cen- 
tury !  The  whole  argument, 
which  comprehends  the  sum  of 
what  has  been  since  said  more 
diffusely  in  defence  of  abolition, 
is  singularly  acute  and  cogent. 
In  its  abstract  principles  it  is 
unanswerable,  while  it  exposes 
and  denounces  the  misconduct 
of  his  countrymen  with  a  free- 
dom which  shows  the  good  bishop 
knew  no  other  fear  tjian  that  of 
his  Maker. 
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table  r^ulstions  for  restrainiog  its  abuse.*  The 
liccDse  was  embraced  io  its  full  extent ;  the  r^u- 
'ations  were  openly  disr^arded.f  Several  years 
after,  in  1515,  Las  Casas,  moved  by  the  spectacle 
of  human  suffering,  returned  to  Spain,  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  injured  native  io  tones  which 
made  the  dying  monarch  tremble  on  his  throne.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  for  the  king  to  execute  the 
remedial  measures  he  contemplated.^  The  effi- 
cient interference  of  Ximenes,  who  sent  a  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  to  Hispaniola,  was  attended 
with  no  permanent  results ;  and  the  indefatigable 
"  protector  of  the  Indians"  was  left  to  sue  for  re- 
dress at  the  court  of  Charles,  and  to  furnish  a  splen- 
did, if  not  a  solitary  example  there,  of  a  bosom 
penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy. § 


*  Becop.  de  Leyes  de  laa  In- 
diu,  August  14th,  1509,  lib. 
Ti.  tit.  8.  ley  1. — Henere,  In- 
dia! Oceidentales,  dec.  i.  lib. 
is.  cap.  xiv. 

i  The  text  expreBBea  nearly 
enough  the  nibaequent  condi- 
tion of  things  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. "  No  govemment,"  says 
Heeren,  "  has  done  so  much  for 
the  aborigines  as  the  Spanish." 
(Modern  History,  Bancroft's 
trans.  toI.  i.  p.  77.)  Whoever 
peruses  its  colonial  codes  may 
find  much  ground  for  the  eulo- 
gium.  But  are  not  the  very 
number  and  repetition  of  these 
humane  provisions  sufficient 
proof  of  their  inefiicacy  ? 

I  Herrera,   Indias  Oceiden- 


tales, dec.  ii.  lih.  li.  cap.  iii.  — 
Las  Cosas,  M^moire,  ^uvres; 
ed.  de  Llorente,  tom.  i.  p.  S39. 
§  In  the  remarkable  dlscus- 
non  between  the  Doctor  Sepul- 
veda  and  Las  Caaas,  before  a 
commission  named  by  Charles 
V.  in  1550,  the  former  vindi. 
cated  the  persecution  of  the  abo- 
rigines by  the  conduct  of  the  Is- 
raelites towards  their  idolatrous 
neighbours ;  but  the  Spanish 
Fenelon  re]died,  that  "  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Jews  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  Christians  i  that  the 
law  ofUoses  was  alaw  of  rigour; 
but  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  of 
grace,  mercy,  peace,  good-will, 
and  charity."  (CEuvies ;  ed.  de 
Llorente,  torn.  i.  p.  374.)  The 
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I  have  elsewhere  examined  the  policy  pursued 
hy  the  Catholic  sovereigns  id  the  goveniiQent  of 
their  colonies.  The  supply  of  precious  metals 
yielded  by  them  eventually,  proved  far  greater  than 
had  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  early  discoverers.  Their  prolific 
soil  and  genial  climate,  moreover,  afforded  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  vegetable  products,  which  might 
have  furnished  an  unlimited  commerce  with  the 
mother  country.  Under  a  judicious  protection. 
their  population  and  productions,  steadily  increas- 
ing, would  have  enlai^d,  to  an  incalculable  extent, 
the  general  resources  of  the  empire.  Such,  indeeil, 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  wise  system  of 
l^slatioD. 

But  the  true  principles  of  colonial  policy  were 
sadly  misunderstood  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
discovery  of  a  world  was  estimated,  like  that  of  a 
rich  mine,  by  the  value  of  its  returns  in  gold  and 
silver.  Much  of  Isabella's  l^slation,  it  is  true,  is 
of  that  comprehensive  character  which  shows  that 
she  looked  to  higher  and  far  nobler  objects.  But 
with  much  that  is  good  there  was  mingled,  as  in 
most  of  her  institutions,  one  germ  of  evil,  of  little 
moment  at  the  time  indeed,  but  which,  under  the 
vicious  culture  of  her  successors,  shot  up  to  a  height 
that  overshadowed  and  blighted  all  the  rest.  This 
was  the  sprit  of  restriction  and  monopoly,  a^ra- 

Spaniaid   first    persecuted  the     an  authority  for  persecuting  all 
Jews,  and  then  quoted  them  as      other  infidels. 
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vated  by  the  subsequent  laws  of  Ferdiaand,  and 
carried  to  an  extent  under  the  Austrian  dynasty 
that  paralyzed  colonial  trade. 

Under  their  most  ingeniously  perverse  system  of 
laws,  the  interests  of  both  the  parent  country  and 
the  colonies  were  sacrificed.  The  latter,  condemn- 
ed to  look  for  supplies  to  an  incompetent  source, 
were  miserably  dwarfed  in  their  growth ;  while  the 
former  contrived  to  convert  the  nutriment  which 
she  extorted  from  the  colonies  into  a  fatal  poison. 
The  streams  of  wealth  which  flowed  in  from  the 
silver  quarries  of  Zacatecas  and  Potosf,  were  jea- 
lously locked  up  within  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  great  problem,  proposed  by  the  Spanish  legis- 
lation of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  reduction 
of  prices  in  the  kingdom  to  the  same  level  as  in 
other  European  nations.  Every  law  that  was  pass- 
ed, however,  tended,  by  its  restrictive  character,  to 
augment  the  evil.  The  golden  tide  which,  per- 
mitted a  free  vent,  would  have  fertilized  the  r^on 
through  which  it  poured,  now  buried  the  land  un- 
der a  deluge  which  blighted  every  green  and  living 
thing.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  every 
branch  of  national  industry  and  improvement,  lan- 
guished and  fell  to  decay ;  and  the  nation,  like  the 
Phrygian  monarch,  who  turned  all  that  he  touched 
to  gold,  cursed  by  the  very  consummation  of  its 
wishes,  was  poor  in  the  midst  of  its  treasures. 

From  this  sad  picture,  let  us  turn  to  that  pre- 
sented by  the  period  of  our  History,  when,  the  clouds 
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and  darkneBS  having  passed  away,  a  new  morn  seem- 
ed to  break  upon  the  DstioD.  Under  the  firm  Irat 
temperate  sway  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  tbe  great 
changes  we  have  noticed  were  effected  without  cod- 
Tulsion  in  the  state ;  on  the  contrary,  the  etemeDts 
of  the  social  system,  which  before  jarred  so  discord- 
antly,  were  brought  into  banoonlous  action.  The 
restless  spirit  of  the  nobles  was  turned  from  dnl 
faction  to  the  honourable  career  of  potdic  service, 
whether  in  arms  or  letters.  The  people  at  laije, 
assured  of  the  security  of  private  rights,  were  occu- 
pied with  the  different  branches  of  productive  labour. 
Trade,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  tbe  legislation  of 
tbe  period,  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  discredit  vbidi 
attached  to  it  in  later  times.*  The  precious  me- 
tals, instead  of  Sowing  in  ao  abundantly  ai  to 
palsy  tbe  arm  of  industry,  served  only  to   stimnlate 

itt 

*  It  IB  only  necessary  to  no- 
tice the  contemptuous  Jangua^ 


of  Philip  ll-'i  laws,  which  de- 
Bignate  the  most  usefiil  mechanic 
ut»,  as  those  of  blacksmiths, 
shoemakers,  leather-dreesere,  and 
the   like,   as    "  oficios  vile»  y 

A  whimsical  distinction  pre- 
vails in  Castile,  in  reference 
to  the  more  humble  occupa- 
tions. A  man  of  gentle  blood 
may  be  a  coachman,  lacquey, 
scullion,  or  any  other  meni- 
al, without  disparaging  his  no- 
bility, which  is  said  to  <^Mjt> 
in  the  mean  while ;  but  he 
fixes  on  it  an  indelible  stain  if 


exercises  any  mechsoiial 
atioD,  "Hence,"  sayiCsp- 
many,  "  I  have  oflen  seen  i 
yillage  in  this  pmrince,  in  whidi 
the  vagabonds,  smug^eis,  txi 
hangmen  even,  were  nsti»i»i 
while  the  &rrier,  shoemflkffi 
Sic,  was  a  foreigner."  (Mau- 
de Barcelona,  tom.  i,  paTt.iii'P- 
40  ;  tom.  iii.  part,  ii,  pp.  517i 
SIS.)  See  also  some  seiisibfc 
remarks  on  the  subject,  by  Blsn- 
CO  White,  the  ingenious  auth* 
of  Doblado's  Letters  &om^< 
p.  44. 

t  "The  Interval  between  the 
acquisition  of  money,  ind  tbe 
rise  of  prices,"  Hume  obserre* 
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The  fordgn  intercourse  of  the  coimtry  was  every 
day  more  widely  exteoded.  Her  agents  and  con- 
suls were  to  be  foond  in  all  the  principal  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic*  The  Spanish 
mariner,  instead  of  creeping  along  the  beaten  track 
of  inland  navigation,  now  struck  boldly  across  the 
great  western  ocean.  The  new  discoveries  had 
fKinverted  the  land  trade  with  India  into  a  sea 
trade ;  and  the  naUons  of  the  Peninsula,  who  had 
hitherto  lain  remote  Irom  the  great  highways  of 
commerce,  now  became  the  factors  and  carriers  of 
Europe. 

The  6onrishing  condition  of  the  nation  was  seen 
in  the  wealth  and  population  of  its  cities,  the  re- 
venues of  which,  augmented  in  all  to  a  surprising 

(HigtoTjr  of  Gogland,  vol.  iv.  p. 
90.)  A  pragmatic  of  July 
Slat,  1494,  for  the  erection  of  a 
conEulate  at  Buigoa,  notices  the 
commercial  egtablishmentB  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
Low  CountiieB.  This  tribunal, 
with  other  extensive  priTilegea, 
was  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  Buita  between  mer- 
chanta ;  "  which,"  aaya  the 
plain-spoken  ordinance,  "in  the 
handa  of  lawyera  are  never 
brought  to  a  close ;  porque  so 
presentauan  eacritoB  y  libeloa  de 
letrados  de  manera  que  por  mol 
pleyto  que  fueaae  1e  Boatenian 
lOB  ietrsdOB  de  manera  que  lot 
hasian  immortalet."  (Progmati- 
cas  del  Reyno,  foL  146—148.) 
Tliia  institution  rose  aoon  to  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  in 
Castile. 


"ia  the  only  time  when  in- 
creasing gold  and  silver  are  fa- 
Touiabfe  to  industry."  (Essays, 
part  ii.  essay  ill.)  An  ordi- 
nance of  June  13th,  1497, 
compile  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
precioua  metala,  and  their  in- 
sufficiency to  the  demanda  of 
trade.  (Pragm^ticas  del  Rey- 
no, fol.  93.)  It  appeara,  how- 
ever, from  Zuliiga,  that  the 
importation  of  gold  &om  the 
New  World  b^an  to  have  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  pricea  of 
conimoditiea,  from  that  very 
year.  Anales  de  Sevilla,  p. 
415. 

*  Mr.  Turner  has  made  se- 
veral extracts  from  the  Harldan 
MSS.  showing  that  the  trade  of 
Castile  with  Eiicland  was  very 
conuderable,  in  Isabella's  time. 
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extent,  had  increased,  in  some,  fortj  and  even  G(t; 
fold  beyond  what  they  were  at  the  commencemmt 
of  the  reign ;  *  the  ancient  and  lordly  Toledo ; 
Burgos,  with  its  bustling,  industrious  traders;! 
Valladolid,  sending  forth  its  thirty  thousand  wa^ 
riors  from  its  gates,  where  the  whole  population 
now  scarcely  reaches  two-thirds  of  that  number ;  i, 
Cordova,  in  the  south,  and  the  magnificeut  Grani- 
da,  naturalizing  in  Europe  the  arts  and  luxuries 
of  the  East ;  Saragossa,  "  the  abundant,"  as  sbe 
was  called  from  her  fruitful  territory  ;  Valencia, 
"  the  beautiful ;"  Barcelona,  rivalling  in  indepen- 
dence and  maritime  enterprise  the  proudest  of  tk 
Italian  republics  ;§  Medina  del  Campo,  whose  faiis 


*  The  sixth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
History  contains  a  schedule  of 
the  respective  revenues  afforded 
by  the  cities  of  Castile  in  the 
yean  1477,  U83,  and  1504; 
embracing,  of  course,  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  Isabel- 
la's reign.  The  original  docu- 
ment exists  in  the  archives  of 
Simancas.  We  may  notice  the 
laige  amount  and  great  increase 
of  taxes  in  Toledo  particularly, 
and  in  Seville;  the  former 
thriving  from  its  manu&ctories, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Indian 
trade.  Seville,  in  UOi,  fur- 
nished near  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
revenue.     Ilustracion  v. 

+  "  No  ay  en  ella,"  says 
Marinieo  of  the  latter  city, 
"  gente  ociosa,  ni  boJdia,  sino 
que  todoB  trabajan,  anu  muge- 
res  como  homhres,  y  los  chicos 


como  Io«  grandes,  buscando  l> 
vida  con  bus  manos,  y  con  »■ 
dores  de  bus  carries.  Unoi  a- 
ereitan  las  oites  mecinicss :  ] 
otroB  las  liberales.  Loa  <f' 
tratan  las  mercaderias,  y  bu^ 
rica  la  ciudad,  son  muy  ^^^ 
y  liberales."  (Cosas  M«nm- 
blea,  fill.  16.)  It  vrill  not  be 
easy  to  meet,  in  prose  of  ^'^ 
with  a  finer-coloured  jartun 
of  departed  glory,  than  ^'■ 
Slidell  has  pven  of  the  frmw 
city,  the  venerable  Gothic  ap' 
tal,  in  his  "Year  in  Spain,' 
chap.  xii. 

J  Sandoval,  Hiet.  del  Smf- 
Carlos  V.  torn,  i.  p.  60. 

§  It  was  a  common  »J"S 
in  Navagiero's  tune,  "  B«icel»- 
na  la  ricca,  Saragossa  la  hif'*' 
Valentia  la  hermosa."  (Vi't 
gio,  fol.  5.)  The  grandeur  m 
commercial    splencUiur   of  ^ 
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were  already  the  great  mart  for  the  commercial 
exchanges  of  the  Peninsula ;  *  and  SevUle,f  the 
golden  gate  of  the  Indies,  whose  quays  began  to 
be  thronged  with  merchants  from  the  most  distant 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  resources  of  the  inhabitants  were  displayed 
in  the  palaces  and  public  edifices,  fountains,  aque- 
ducts, gardens,  and  other  works  of  utility  and  orna- 
ment. This  lavish  expenditure  was  directed  by  an 
improved  taste.  Architecture  was  studied  on  purer 
principles  than  before,  and,  with  the  sister  arts  of 
design,  showed  the  influence  of  the  new  connexion 


firat-named  city,  which  fonns 
the  subject  of  Capmany'i  ela- 
borate work,  have  been  Buffi- 
ciently  displayed  in  Part  I.  chap- 
ter ii.  of  this  History. 

•  "  Alffunot  twponea"  Bays 
Capmany,  "que  estas  feriaa 
eroii  ya  famosaa  en  tiempo  de 
los  Reyes  Cat6hcos,"  &c.  (Mem. 
de  Barcelona,  torn.  iii.  p.  356.) 
A  very  cursory  glance  at  the 
laws  of  this  time  will  show  the 
reasonableness  of  the  supposi- 
tion. See  the  Pragm£tic&s,  fol. 
146,  and  the  ordinances  &om 
the  archives  of  Simancas,  apud 
Mem.  de  Acad.  torn.  vi.  pp.  219. 
thl,  providing  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  other  accommo- 
dations for  the  "  great  resort  of 
traders."  In  1530,  four  years 
after  Ferdinand's  death,  the  city, 
in  a  petition  to  the  r^nt,  re- 
presented the  losses  sustained 
by  its  merchants  in  the  recent 
fire  as  more  than  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  would  probably  be 


able  to  meet  for  several  years. 
(Ibid.  p.  864.)  Navapero,  who 
visited  Medina  some  six  years 
later,  when  it  was  rebuilt,  bears 
uikequivocal  testimony  to  its 
commercial  importance.  "  Me- 
dina ^  tuona  terra,  e  piena  di 
buone  case,  abondante  osstu  se 
non  che  le  tante  ferie  che  se  vi 
fanno  ogn'  anno,  e  il  concorso 
grande  che  vi  h  di  tutta  Spagna, 
Kiiuio  pur  che  il  tutto  ai  paga 
piii  di  quel  cbe  si  feria.  •  •  •  •  • 
La  feria  e  abondante  certo  di 
molte  cose,  ma  sopra  tutto  di 
speciarie  assai,  che  vengono  di 
Portogalto ;  ma  le  maggior  fac- 
cende  che  se  vi  fecciano  sono 
cambij."     Viaggio,  tbl.  36. 

\  "  Quien  no  vi6  a  Sevilla 
No  vi6  maravilla." 

The  proverb,  according  to 
Zuiiiga,  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Alonso  XI.  Anales  de  Se- 
villa,?. 183. 
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with  Italy  in  the  first  gleams  of  that  exceUence 
which  shed  such  lustre  over  the  Spanish  school  at 
the  close  of  the  century.*  A  still  more  decided 
impulse  vas  given  to  letters.  More  printing-presses 
were  probably  at  worit  in  Spain  in  the  in&ncyof 
the  art,  than  at  the  present  day.f  Andent  semi- 
naries were  remodelled;  new  ones  were  created- 
Barcelona,  Salamanca,  and  Alcala,  whose  cloistered 
solitudes  are  now  the  grave  rather  than  the  niu«- 
ry  of  science,  then  swarmed  with  thousands  of  dis- 
ciples, who,  under  the  generous  patronage  of  tl" 
government,  found  letters  the  surest  path  to  prefer- 
ment4     Even   the  lighter  branches   of  literature 


"  The  most  eminent  Bculp- 
tora  were,  for  the  most  part, 
foieignera ; — ae  Miguel  Floren- 
tin,  Pedro  Torregiano,  Felipe  de 
Boi{[ona,  —  chiefly  from  Italy, 
where  the  art  wa§  advancing 
npidly  to  perfection  in  the 
school  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
most  luccewful  architectural 
achievement  waa  the  cathedral 
of  Granada,  hy  Dicso  de  Siloe. 
Pediaza,  Antiguedaa  de  Grana- 
da, fbl.  82.— Mem.  de  la  Acad, 
de  Hist.  torn.  Ti.  Ilust.  xvi. 

f  At  least  BO  layi  Clemen- 
dn,  a  competent  ju(%e.  "Des- 
de  loa  miBmoB  principioa  de  su 
establedmiento  file  ma*  comun 
la  imprenta  en  Espaiia  que  lo  ea 
al  cabo  de  trescientos  anOs  den- 
tro  ya  del  aiglo  d&Hmonono." 
Elwio  ie  Doiia  Isabel,  Mem. 
de  M  Acad,  de  Hiet.  torn.  vi. 

X  Ante,  Introduction,  Sect, 
ii.  Part  I.  chapter  xix;  Part 
II.  chapter  xsi. — The  ftagmii- 


ticas  del  Kejmo"  comprisw  ™- 
lious  ordinancea,  defining  ll" 
privilegea  of  Salamanca  m^ 
Valladolid,  the  manner  of  ton- 
feiring  degrees,  and  of  electiia 
to  the  chain  of  the  unirenitiet, 
BO  aa  to  obviate  any  undue  in- 
fluence or  corruption.  (Fol.  i* 
—81.)  "  Porque,"  say"  tie 
liberal  language  of  the  lait  h«r 
"los  estudioa  generalei  dwu^ 
las  cienciaa  ae  leen  y  ^neitdai 
efTuer^an  las  leyea  y  &xeD  slM 
nuertros  aubditoB  y  natunfe' 
tabidores  y  honrradoB  y  aH*"" 
entan  virtudea  :  y  porque  «•  ** 
dar  y  aasignar  de  las  citedn* 
Balariadss  deue  auer  toda  liber- 
tad  porque  aean  dadai  i  F^ 
Bonas  Babidorea  y  dente)- 
(Tarafona,  October  5th,  I  *9*-) 
If  one  would  aee  the  toUllj 
different  principles  on  whi* 
auch  elections  have  been  "^ 
ducted  in  modem  times,  let  ^ 
read    Doblado'a    Letters    &"" 
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felt  the  revolntionary  spirit  of  the  times,  and.  after 
yielding  the  last  fruits  of  the  ancient  system,  dis- 
played new  and  more  beautiful  varieties  under  the 
influence  of  Italian  culture.* 

With  this  moral  derelopement  of  the  nation,  the 
public  revenues,  the  sure  index,  when  unforced,  of 
public  prosperity,  went  on  augmenting  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  In  1474,  the  year  of  Isabella's  ac- 
cession, the  ordinary  rents  of  the  Castilian  crown 
amounted  to  885,000  reals  ;t  in  1477,.to  2,390,078  ; 
ia  1482,  after  the  resumption  of  the  royal  grants,  to 


Spain,  pp.  109^107.  The 
uniTeraitjr  of  Barcelona  was 
ftuppretiied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Laborde  has 
taken  a  biief  Burrey  of  the  pre- 
Bent  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
atbcn,  at  least  aa  it  was  in 
1830,  lince  irtiidi  it  can  acaree- 
Ij  have  mended.  Itin^nuie, 
torn.  vi.  p.  14i,  etseq. 

*  See  the  condudijig  note  to 
this  chapter. 

Erasmus,  in  a  lively  and  ele- 
gant epistle  to  his  friend,  Fran- 
cis Vergaia,  Greek  professor  at 
Alcaic,  in  ISil,  lavishes  un- 
bounded panegyric  on  the  sci- 
ence and  literature  of  Spain, 
whose  palmy  state  he  attributes 
to  Isabella's. patronage,  and  the 
cooperation  of  mom  of  her  en- 
lightened subjects.     " His- 

paniie  vestra,  tanto  lueceuu, 
priscam  erudltionis  gloriam  sibi 
.  pcstlimini^  rindicanti.  Quib 
quum  semper  et  regionis  amce- 
nitate  fertilitatci)ue,  semper  in- 
geniorum  eminentium  ubere  pro- 


Tentu,  semper  bellici  Isade  flo- 
nierit,  quid  desiderari  poteiat 
od  summam  febcitatem,  nisi  ut 
studiorum  et  religionis  adjun- 
geret  ornamenta,  quibus  aapi- 
rante  Deo  sic  paucii  onnia 
effloruit  ut  cteteris  regionibus 
qoamlibet  hoc  decorum  genere 
pnecellentibui  yel  inridlw  queat 
esse  tbI  exemplo.  •  •  •  •  • 
Vos  istam  felicitatein  secundilm 
Deum  debetis  laudatissinie  Re- 
ginanim  £lisabet»j  Fiancisco 
Cardinali  quondam,  Alonso  Fon- 
lecffi  nunc  Arohieptscopo  Tole- 
tano,  et  si  qui  sunt  horum 
similes,  quorum  autoritas  tue- 
tur,  benignitas  alit  fbyetque 
bonas  sites,"  Epistole,  p,  976. 
t  The  sums  in  the  text  ex- 
press the  real  de  eeUon;  to 
which  they  have  been  reduced 
by  Sefior  Clemencin,  from  the 
original  amount  in  maravedit, 
which  varied  very  mateiisUy 
in  vahie  in  different  years. 
Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.  torn, 
vi.  Ilust.  V, 
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12,71 1.591 ;  and  finally,  in  1504,  when  the  acqui- 
sition of  Granada*  and  the  domestic  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom  had  encouraged  the  free  expansion  d 
all  its  resources,  to  26,283,334,  or  thirty  times  the 
amount  received  at  her  accessioD.-t-  All  this,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  derived  from  the  customary 
established  taxes,  without  the  imposition  of  a  sln^ 
new  one :  indeed,  the  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
collection  tended  materially  to  lighten  the  burdem 
on  the  people. 

The  accounts  of  the  population  at  this  early  pe- 
riod are,  for  the  most  part,  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
Spain,  in  particular,  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  absurd,  though,  as  it  seems,  not  incredible  esti- 
mates, sufficiently  evincing  the  paucity  of  authentic 
data.t     Fortunately,  however,  we  labour  under  do 

*  The  kingdom  of  Granada 
appears  to  haTe  contributed 
lather  leBB  than  one-e^th  of 
the  whole  tax. 

t  In  addition  to  the  last- 
mentioned  sum,  the  extraordi- 
nary service  voted  by  cortee,  for 
the  dowry  of  the  infentas,  and 
other  mattere,  in  1 S04,  amount- 
ed to  16,113,014  reals  de  vel- 
lon;  making  a  sum  total,  for 
that  year,  of4S,396.3iS  reals. 
The  bulk  of  the  crown  revenues 
was  derived  from  the  alcavaiat, 
and  the  tereiai,  or  two-ninths  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tithes.  These 
important  statements  were  tran- 
scribed from  the  books  of  the 
eteribania  mayor  de  renta*,  in 
the  archives  of  Simancas.  Ibid, 
ubi  supra. 


X  The  pretended  amount  rf 
population  has  been  generally  i" 
the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  tiw 
period  taken,  and  of  course  of 
the  difficulty  of  refiitatioo.  A 
few  random  remarks  of  snciM' 
writer*  have  proved  the  baW 
for  the  wildest  hypotheses,  rat- 
ing the  estimates  to  the  total  *' 
what  the  soil,  under  the  highf* 
possible  cultivation,  would  l« 
capable  of  supporting.  E*en  S* 
so  recent  a  period  as  Isabetli> 
time,  the  estimate  commonly  i«- 
craved  does  not  fall  below  «gli- 
teen  or  twenty  mitliont.  Tte 
ofiidal  returns,  dted  in  the  Uxt, 
of  the  most  populous  portion  w 
the  kingdom,  fully  exp«e  "l" 
extravagance  of  preceduif  e*" 
mates. 
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such  embarrassment  as  r^ards  Castile  in  Isabella's 
reign.  By  an  offidal  report  to  the  crown  on  the 
organization  of  the  militia,  in  1492i  it  appears 
that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to 
lj500,000  vecinos  or  householders ;  or,  allowing  four 
and  8  half  to  a  family  (a  moderate  estimate),  to 
6,750,000  souls.*  This  census,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, was  limited  to  the  provinces  immediately 
composing  the  crown  of  Castile,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Granada,  Navarre,  and  the  Aragonese  dominioDa.'f 


*  These  interesting  particu- 
lars are  obt^ed  from  a  memo- 
rial, prepared  by  order  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  by  thai 
contadvr,  Atoiuo  de  Quintanilla, 
on  the  mode  of  enrolling  and 
arming  the  militia,  in  liSi  ;  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  whicli,  he 
procured  a  census  of  the  actual 
population  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  preaerred  in  a  volume  entitled 
Rdadonea  toeantet  a  la  junta  de 
la  Hermandad,  in  that  rich  na- 
tional repository,  the  archives 
of  Simancas.  See  a  copious  ex- 
tract, apud  Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de 
Hlrt,  torn.  vi.  Apend.  xii. 

f  I  am  acquunted  with  no 
sufiident  and  authentic  data  for 
computing  the  population,  at 
this  time,  of  the  crown  of  Ara- 
gon,  always  greatly  below  that  of 
the  sister  kingdom.  I  find  as  lit- 
tle to  be  relied  on,notwithBtand- 


by  historians  and  travellers,  of 
the  population  of  Oranada.  Ma- 
rinso  enumerates  fourteen  cities 
and  ninety-seven  towns,  (omit- 


ting, as  he  says,  many  places  of 
less  note,)  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest ;  a  statement  obviously 
too  T^ue  for  statistical  purposes. 
(Cosas  Mranorables,  fol.  179.) 
The  capital,  swelled  by  the  in- 
flux from  the  country,  contain- 
ed, according  to  him,  300,000 
souls  at  the  same  period.  (Fol. 
177.)  In  1506,  at  the  time  of 
the  forced  conversions,  we  find 
the  numbers  in  the  city  dwin- 
dled to  fifty,  or  at  most,  seventy 
thousand.  (Comp.  Bleda,  (V- 
r6nica,  Ub.  v.  ctro.  xxiii.  and 
Bemaldez,  Reyes  Cat61icos,  HS. 
cap.  clix.)  Loose  as  these  esti- 
mates necessarily  are,  we  have 
no  better  to  guide  us  in  calcu- 
lating the  total  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom, or  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  copious  emigrations  dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  af- 
ter the  conquest ;  although  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  confident 
assertion,  as  to  both,  in  later 
writers.  The  desideratum,  in 
regard  to  Granada,  will  now  pro- 
bably not  be  supplied ;  the  pub- 
2   P 
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It  was  taken,  moreover,  before  the  nalioo  had  time 
to  recruit  from  the  long  and  exhausting  struggle  of 
the  Moorish  war,  and  twenty-five  years  before  tbe 
close  of  the  reign,  when  the  population,  under  m- 
cumstances  peculiarly  favourable,  must  have  swell- 
ed to  a  much  lai^r  amount.  Thus  circumscribed, 
however,  it  was  probably  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  of  England  at  the  same  period.*  Hov 
hare  the  destinies  of  tbe  two  countries  since  beea 
reversed ! 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  monarchy,  in  tbe 
mean  time,  went  on  expanding  beyond  example; 
— Castile  and  Leon,  indissolubly  united  witfa  the 
crown  of  Aragon  and  its  foreign  dependencies,  Sa- 
ly  and  Sardinia,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Granada, 
Navarre,  and  Naples,  with  the  Canaries,  Oran,  and 
the  other  settlements  in  Africa,  and  with  the  is- 
lands and  vast  continents  of  America.  To  the« 
broad  domains  tbe  comprehensive  schemes  o{  the 
sovereigns  would  have  added  Portugal ;  and  theit 
arrangements  for  this,  although  defeated  for  the 

lie  officefl  in  the  Idngdam  of  An-  rians  on  this  subject,  prove  t^' 

gon,  if  gearched  with  the  same  difficulty  of  lUTiving  at  eren  » 

industry  as    those  in   Castile,  probable  result.     Hume,  on  H" 

miulddoubtlesBafrordthemeans  authority  of  Sir  Edwaid  Cote, 

for  conecting  the   crude  esti-  puts  the  population  of  EDgl>ixi' 

mates  bo  current  respecting  that  (indudii^  people  of  all  sorts,]  * 

countiy.  century  later,  in  1588,  at«™7 

•  Hallam,  in  his  "  Conrtitu-  900,000.     The  historian  a^ 

tional  History  of  England,"  as-  Lodovico  Guiccianlim,  howerer, 

timates  the  population  of  the  for  another  estimate,  as  bigb  ^ 

leahn,  in  1485,  at  3,000,000.  2,000,000,  for  the  same  reig"'^ 

(Vol.  i.  p.  10.)    The  discrepan-  Queen   Elizabeth.     Hirto^  "» 

del,  however,  of  the  best  histo-  England,  rol.  vi.  Append,  ui- 
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present,  opened  the  way  to  its  eventual  completion 
under  Philip  the  Second.* 

The  petty  states  which  had  before  swarmed  over 
the  Peninsula,  neutralizing  each  other's  operations' 
and  preventing  any  effective  movement  abroad, 
were  now  amalgamated  into  one  whole.  Sectional 
jealousies  and  antipathies^  indeed,  were  too  sturdily 
rooted  to  be  at  once  extinguished  ;  but  they  gradu- 
ally subsided  under  the  influence  of  a  common  go- 
vernment and  community  of  interests.  A  more  en- 
larged sentiment  was  infused  into  the  people,  who, 
in  their  foreign  relations,  at  least,  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  one  great  nation.  The  names  of  Castilian 
and  Aragonese  were  raet^ed  in  the  comprehensive 
one  of  Spaniard  ;  and  Spain,  with  an  empire  which 
stretched  over  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
which  almost  realized  the  proud  boast  that  the  sun 
never  set  within  her  borders,  now  rose,  not  to  the 
first  class  only,  but  to  the  first  place,  in  the  scale  of 
Etut)pean  powers. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  country 
tended  naturally  to  nourish  the  lofty,  romantic  qua- 
lities, and  the  somewhat  exaggerated  tone  of  senti- 
ment, which  always  pervaded  the  naUonal  character. 
The  a^  of  chivalry  had  not  faded  away  in  Spain, 
as  in  most  other  lands.f    It  was  fostered  in  time 

*  Philip  II.  claimed  the  Pot-      Inbella,    who,  ai    the    reader 
ti^uen  crown  in  right  of  hii     may  remembCT,  married  King 
mother    and    his    wife,    both     EnumueL 
descended   irom    Maria,    third  f  Old  Caxton  moumi  over 

daughter     of  Ferdinand     and     the  Uttle  honour  pud  to  the 
S  P  3 
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of  peace  by  the  tourneys,  jousts,  and  other  warlike 
pageants,  which  graced  the  court  of  Isabella.*  It 
gleamed  out,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Italiao  cam- 
paigns under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  and  sbone  forth 
in  all  its  splendours  in  the  war  of  Granada.  "  This 
was  a  right  gentle  war,"  says  Nava^ero,  in  a  pas- 
sage too  pertinent  to  be  omitted,  "  in  which,  as  fire- 
arms were  comparatively  little  used,  each  knight 
had  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  personal  prow- 
ess ;  and  rare  was  it  that  a  day  passed  without 
some  feat  of  arms  and  valorous  exploit.  The 
nobility  and  chivalry  of  the  land  all  thronged  thexe 
to  gather  renown.  Queen  Isabel,  who  attended 
with  her  whole  court,  breathed  courage  into  every 
heart.  There  was  scarce  a  cavalier  who  was  not 
enamoured  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  ladies,  the 
witness    of  his    achievements,    and  who,    as    she 


Mai  c&TBlier  per  te  cfessoe 

arditoj 
Nd  quanto  il  buoDo  nl, 

mai  pill  El  vanti 
II  rio  per  te  valer,  qut  giij 
rimanti." 
Orlando    Furioao,   canto    9, 

stanza  90. 
■  "  Quien  podr£  contar,"  ex- 
claims the  old  Curate  of  Los  Pa- 
lacioB,  "  la  grandeza,  el  cond- 
erto  de  bu  coite,  la  caTalleria 
de  loB  Noblea  de  toda  Eapaoa, 
Duquea,  Maestres,  Marqueses  e 
RicoB  homcB;  log  Gaisnes,  las 
Damas,  las  Fiestas,  los  Tomeoa, 
la  Moltitud  de  Foetas  e  trova- 
dores,"  &c.  Reyea  Catolicos, 
MS.  cap.  cci. 


UBE^g  of  chivalry  in  his  timts ; 
and  it  ia  sufiident  evidence  of 
its  decay  in  England,  that 
Richard  III.  thou^t  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  an  ordinance,  re- 
quiring those  possessed  of  the 
requisite  40/.  a  year  to  receive 
knighthood.  (Turner,  Hiatory 
of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  391, 
398.)  The  use  of  artillery  was 
fatal  to  chivalry ;  a  consequence 
well  understood  even  at  the 
early  period  of  our  HiBtoiy ;  at 
least,  so  we  may  infer  from  the 
verses  of  Ariosto,  where  Orlando 
throws  Cimosco's  gun  into  the 


"  Lo   tolse  e   disse : 
pill  non  Lrtea 


Acci6 
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presented  him  his  weapons,  or  sonie  token  of  her 
favour,  admonished  him  to  bear  himself  like  a  true 
knight,  and  show  the  strength  of  his  passion  b7 
his  valiant  deeds.*  What  knight  so  craven,  then," 
exclaims  the  chivalrous  Venetian,  "  that  he  would 
not  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  stoutest 
adversary ;  or  who  would  not  sooner  have  lost  his 
life  a  thousand  times,  than  return  dishonoured  to  the 
lady  of  his  love !  In  truth,"  he  concludes,  "  this 
conquest  may  be  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
love  rather  than  by  arms.''f 


•  Oviedo  notices  the  exirt- 
ence  of  a  lady-loTe,  even  with 
CBTalien  who  htul  paaaed  their 
prime,  aa  a  thing  of  quite  as  im- 
perative  necessity  in  his  day,  as 
it  was  afterwards  regarded  by 
the  gallant  knight  of  LaMancha. 
"  Costumbre  es  en  Eipaiiaentre 
loi  lenores  de  estado  que  veni- 
dos  &  la  corte,  aunque  n6  est£n 
enamorados  6  que  pasen  de  la 
mitad  de  la  edad  fingir  que  aman 
por  servir  y  favorescer  i  aJguna 
dama,  y  gastar  como  quien  son 
en  fiestas  y  otias  cosas  que  se 
ofrescen  de  tales  pasatiempos  y 
amores,  sin  que  les  d6  pena  Cu- 
pido."  Quincui^nas,  MS.  Bat. 
I,  quinc.  I,  dial.  28. 

t  Viaggio,  fol.  27,  1563. 

Andrea  Navagiero,  whose  iti- 
nerary has  been  of  such  frequent 
reference  in  these  pages,  was  a 
noble  Venetian,  bom  in  1483. 
He  became  very  early  distin- 
guished, in  his  cultivated  capi- 
tal, for  his  scholarship,  poetical 
talents,  and  eloquence,  of  which 
he  lias  left  specimens,  especially 
in  Latin  vene,  in  thehi^iest  re- 


pute to  this  day  with  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  not,  however, 
exclusively  devoted  to  letters, 
but  was  employed  in  several 
foreign  missions  by  the  republic. 
It  was  on  his  visit  to  Spain,  as 
minister  to  Charles  V.  soon  af- 
ter that  monarch's  accesdon,  that 
he  wrote  his  Travels ;  and  he 
filled  the  same  office  at  the  court 
oTFrancis  I.  when  he  died,  at  the 
premature  age  of  forty-six,  in 
1529.  (Tiraboschi,  Lett«ratura 
Italiona,  tom.  vii.  part.  iii.  p. 
238;  ed.l785.)  His  death  waa 
universally  lamented  by  the  good 
and  the  learned  of  his  time,  and 
is  commemorated  by  his  friend. 
Cardinal  Bembo,  in  two  sonnets, 
breathing  all  the  sensibility  of 
that  tender  and  elegant  poet. 
(Rime,  Son.109, 110.)  Nava- 
giero becomes  connected  with 
Castilian  literature  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Boscan's  referring 
to  his  BUggeation  the  innovation 
he  BO  success^ly  made  in  the 
forms  of  the  national  verse. 
ObrsB,folK0;  ed.1543. 
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The  Spaniard  was  a  knight-errant  in  its  literal 
sense,*  roving  over  seas  on  which  do  boik  had 
ever  ventured,  among  iaiands  and  continents  where 
□o  avilized  man  had  ever  trodden,  and  which  fsacf 
peopled  with  all  the  marveb  and  drear  enchant- 
ments of  romance;  courting  danger  in  ever;  fonn, 
combating  everywhere,  and  everywhere  victorious. 
The  very  odds  presented  by  the  defenceless  natim 
among  whom  he  was  cast,  "  a  thousand  of  whom," 
to  quote  the  words  of  Columbus,  "  were  not  eqiul 
to  three  Spaniards,"  was  in  itself  typical  c^  his  pro- 
fession ;-f-  and  the  brilliant  destinies  to  which  the 
meanest  adventurer  was  often  called,  now  carving 
out  with  his  good  sword  some  "  El  Dorado"  man 
splendid  than  fancy  had  dreamed  of,  and  now  ove^ 
turning  some  old  barbaric  dynasty,  were  full  at  ex- 
traordinaiy  as  the  wildest  chimeras  which  Ariosb) 
ever  sang,  or  Cervantes  satirized. 

His  countrymen  who  remained  at  home,  feeding 

•  Femando  de  Pulgar,  after         t  "  Son  todoa,"  eayi  the  Ad- 

enumeiating  various  cavalierg  of  nural,  "  de  ningim  ingeaio  en 

hia  acqumntancej  who  had  jour-  las  armas,  y  rnuy  cobardes,  que 

neyed  to  distant  climes  in  quest  mil  no  aguadarian  tres  !"   (^' 

of  adventuiei  and   honourable  mer  Viage  de  Colon.)     Whtt 

feats  of  arms,  continues,  "  E  oi  could  the  bard  of  chivalrf  ffij 

dedr  de  otros    Castellanos  que  more  ? 

con  inimo  de  Caballeroa  fueron  "  Ma  quel  ch'al  timor  nafl 

por  los  Reynos  eatranoe  &  facer  diede  albergo, 

annas  con  qualquier  Caballero  Estima  la  vil  turba  e  ranoe 

que  quiaiere  facerlas  con  ellos,  e  tante 

por  ellaa  ganaron  honra  para  ii  Quel  che  dentro  alia  iDsa- 

ii  fama  de  valientea  y  esforzados  dra  all'aer  cupo, 

Caballeros  para  los  FijoadalgoB  Ilnumerdell'agnelleestioii 

de  Castilla."     Claroa  Varones,  11  lupo." 

tit.  17.  Orlando  Furioeo,  iwito  !-■ 
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greedily  on  tfae  reports  of  his  adventures,  lived 
almost  equally  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  A 
spirit  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm  penetrated  the  very 
depths  of  the  nation,  swelling  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual with  lofty  aspirations  and  a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  "  The  princely 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards,"  says  a  foreigner  of 
the  time,  "  delighteth  me  much,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tle nurture  and  noble  conversation,  not  merely  of 
those  of  high  degree,  but  of  the  citizen,  peasant, 
and  common  labourer."*  Wfaat  wonder  that  such 
sentiments  should  be  found  incompatible  with  sober, 
methodical  habits  of  business,  or  that  tfae  nation  in- 
dulging them  should  be  seduced  from  the  humble 
paths  of  domestic  industry  to  a  brilliant  and  bolder 
career  of  adventure.  Such  consequences  became  too 
apparent  in  the  following  reign.f 

In  noticing  the  circumstances  that  conspired  to 
form  the  national  character,  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  omit  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  counterbalance  the 
benefits  resulting  from   Isabella's  government ;    an 

*  L.  Mannieo,  Cosqa  Memo-  Indie  ad  acqiuBtarai  faculty  che 

rabies,  fol.  30.  per  tal  vie."  (Vi^o,  fbl.  25.) 

t  "  I   Spagnoli,"    says    the  Testimoniea  to  the  saine  purport 

Venetian  minister,   "  non  solo  thicken  as  the  stream  of  history 

in  questo  paese  di  Granata,  ma  deMecdg.     See  several  collected 

in  tutto  1  resto  della  Spagna  me-  by  Capmany  (Mem.  de  Barce- 

desimamente,  non  Bono   molto  lona,  tom.  iii.  pp.  358  et  seq.), 

indiutriosi,  ne  piantano,  ne  la-  who  certainly  cannot  be  charged 

TOiano  volontieri  la  terra;  ma  with  ministering  to  the  vanity 

le  danno  ad  altro,  e  piQ  volon-  of  his  countrymen, 
tieri  vanno  alia  guerra,  o  alle 
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institution  which  has  done  more  than  any  otbor  to 
stay  the  proud  march  of  human  reason ;  which,  far 
imposing  uniformity  of  creed,  has  proved  the  frnit- 
ful  parent  of  hypocnsy  and  superstition  ;  whidi  has 
soured  the  sweet  charities  of  human  life,*  and,  set- 
tUng  like  a  foul  mist  on  the  goodly  promise  of  the 
land,  closed  up  the  fair  buds  of  science  and  dviliza- 
tion  ere  they  were  fully  opened.  Alas  !  that  such  ■ 
blight  should  have  fallen  on  so  gallant  and  generoni 
a  people  !  That  it  should  have  been  brought  on  it 
too  by  one  of  such  unblemished  patriotism  and  parity 
of  motive  as  Isabella !  How  must  her  virtuous 
spirit,  if  it  be  permitted  the  departed  good  to  l(xA 
down  OD  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labours,  woara 
over  the  misery  and  moral  degradaUon  entailed  on 
her  country  by  this  one  act !  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
measures  of  this  great  queen  have  had  a  pem)aD«i( 
influence,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  desti* 
nies  of  her  country. 


•  One  may  trace  its  imme- 
diate influence  ill  the  writings 
of  a  man  like  the  Curate  of  Lob 
PalacioB,  naturally,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  an  amiable,  humane 
disposition ;  but  who  compla' 
cently  remarks,  '  They  (Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella)  lighted  up 
the  firea  for  the  heretics,  in 
which,  with  good  reason,  they 


ringular,  most  of  all  in  the  lifter 
departments  ofpoetryond  ficUo", 
which  seem  naturally  devoted  to 
purposes  of  pleasure.  Noonecsn 
estimate  the  full  influence  of  thi! 
Inquisition  in  perverting  niaiai 
sense,  and  infusing  the  desdl? 
venom  of  misanthropy  ioto  use 
heart,  who  has  not  perused  the 
works  of  thegreaiCastilianpoeM. 


have  burnt,  and  shall  continue  of  Lope  de  V^a,  Ercilla,  aboTe 

to  bum,  so  long  as  a  soul  of  all  Catderon,  whose  lips  seem  ^ 

them  remains !"     (Reyes  Catfi-  have  been  touched  with  firefr^ 

licos,  MS.  cap.  vii.)    Itbecomea  the  very  altars  of  this  accui^ 

more  perceptible  in  the  litera-  tribunal, 
ture  of  later  times,  and,  what  is 
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The  immediate  injury  inflicted  on  the  nation  by 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  although  greatly  exaggerated,*  was  doubt- 
less serious  enough.  Under  the  otherwise  benefi- 
cent operation  of  their  government,  however,  the 
faealthful  and  expansive  ener^es  of  the  state  were 
sufficient  to  heat  up  these  and  deeper  wounds,  and 
still  cany  it  onward   in   the  ■  career  of  prosperity. 


•  The  late  secretary  of  the 
InquisitionhssmadeanelaboiBte 
computation  of  the  number  of 
its  victimH.  According  to  him, 
13,000  were  publicly  burned  by 
the  several  tribunals  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  and  191,413  suf- 
fered other  punishments,  be- 
tween 1461,  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  modem 
institution,  and  IJIS.  (Hist.de 
r Inquisition, torn. iv.  chap.zlvi.) 
Llorente  appears  to  have  come  to 
these  appalUng  results  by  a  Tery 
plausible  process  of  calculation, 
and  without  any  design  to  exag- 
gerate ;  nevertheles*,  his  data 
are  exceedingly  imperfect,  and 
he  has  himself,  on  a  revision,  con- 
siderably reduced,  in  his  fourth 
volume,  the  original  estimates 
in  the  first.  I  find  good  grounds 
for  reducing  them  still  further. 
1.  He  quotes  Mariana  for  the 
&ct  that  SOOO  Buffered  martyr- 
dom at  Seville,  in  1481,  and 
makes  this  the  bams  of  his  cal- 
culations for  the  other  tribunals 
of  the  kingdom.  Maiimeo,  aeon- 
temporary,  on  the  other  hand, 
states,  that  "  in  the  course  of  a 
fern  year*  they  burned  nearly 
SOOO  heretics;"  thus  not  only 


diffusing  this  amount  over  a 
greater  period  of  time,  but  em- 
bracing all  the  tribunals  then 
existing  in  the  country.  (Cosita 
Memorables,  fol.  164.)  8.  Ber- 
naldez  states,  that  five-sixths 
of  the  Jews  resided  in  the  king- 
dom of  Castile.  (Reyes  Cat&- 
licos,  MS.  cap.  ex.)  Llorente, 
however,  has  assigned  an  equal 
amount  of  victims  to  each  of  the 
five  tribunals  of  Aragon,  with 
those  of  the  sister  kingdom,  ex- 
cepting only  Seville. 

One  might  reasonably  distrust 
Llorente's  tables,  from  the  faci- 
Uty  with  which  he  receives  the 
most  improbatde  estimates  in 
other  matters,  as,  for  example, 
the  number  of  banished  Jews, 
which  he  puts  at  600,000.  (Hist. 
de  r Inquisition,  torn.  i.  p.  £61.) 
I  have  shown,  from  contempo- 
rary BOurcefi,  that  this  number 
didnot  probably  exceed  160,000, 
or,  at  most,  170,000.  (Part  I. 
chapter  xvii.)  Indeed,  the  cau- 
tious Zurita,  borrowing  proba- 
bly from  the  same  authorities, 
cites  the  latter  number.  ( Anales, 
torn.  V.  fol.  9.)  Mariana,  who 
owes  so  much  of  his  narrative  to 
the  Aragonese  historian,  convert- 
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With  this  impulse,  indeed,  the  nation  coDUnned  to 
advance  higher  and  higher,  in  sinte  of  the  system 
of  almost  unmingled  evil  pursued  in  the  foUowii^ 
reigns.  The  glories  of  this  later  period,  of  the 
age  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  it  is  called,  must  find 
their  true  source  in  the  measures  of  his  iUustriaus 
predecessors.  It  was  in  their  court  that  Boscan, 
Oarcilasso,  Mendozs,  and  the  other  master-spirib 
were  trained,  who  moulded  Castilian  literature  into 
the  new  and  more  classical  forms  of  later  times.* 


ing,  aa  it  would  appear,  these 
170,000  iiK^TidualB  into  &ini- 
lieB,  Btatefl  the  whole,  in  round 
numbers,  at  800,000  souls. 
(Hist,  de  Espsiia,  torn.  ii.  lib. 
xxTi.  cap.  i.)  Llorente,  not 
content  with  this,  swells  the 
amount  still  Anther,  by  that  of 
the  Moorish  exiles,  and  by  emi- 
grants to  the  New  World,  (on 
what  authority?)  to  8,000,000; 
and,  going  on  with  the  process, 
computes  that  this  loss  may  fair- 
ly infer  one  of  8,000,000  inha- 
bitants to  Spun  St  the  present 
day  !  (Ibid,  ubi  supra.)  Thus 
the  mischief  imputed  to  the  Ca- 
tholic sovereigns  goes  on  increas- 
ing in  a  sort  of  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, with  the  duration  of 
the  monarchy. 

Nothing  is  so  striking  to  the 
imagination  as  nimierical  esti- 
mates ;  they  speak  a  volume  in 
themselves,  saving  a  world  of 
periphrasis  and  argument;  no- 
thing is  so  difficult  to  form  with 
exactness,  or  even  probability, 
when  they  relate  to  an  early 
period ;  and  nothing  more  care- 


lessly recaved,  and  confident!; 
circulated.  The  enonnous  state- 
ments of  the  Jewish  exiles,  aai 
the  baseless  ones  of  the  Hou- 
ish,  are  not  peculiar  to  Llorent^ 
but  have  been  repeated,  witiioul 
the  slightest  qualification  or  dii- 
trust,  by  most  modem  hiBtoiiaiu 
and  trarellers. 

•  In  the  two  closing  chspttn 
ofPartl.  of  this  History,  I  haye 
noticed  the  progress  of  letters  in 
this  reign ;  the  last  which  dis- 
played the  antique  coloDiing 
and  truly  naUontd  characteiw- 
tics  of  Castilian  poetry.  Tli*e 
were  many  circumstances  wWd) 
operated,  at  this  period,  to  work 
an  important  revolution,  uvl 
subject  the  poetiy  of  the  Penin- 
sula to  a  foreign  influence.  The 
Italian  Muse,  after  her  Ion; 
silence,  since  the  i^  of  the  tre- 
eetttisti,  had  again  revived,  ana 
poured  forth  such  ravishing 
strains  as  made  thenuelm 
hrard  and  felt  in  every  iW"" 
of  Europe.  Spun,  in  particn- 
lar,  was  open  to  th«r  inftienee- 
Her  language  had  an  intimst^ 
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It  was  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  that  Leyva, 
Pescara,  and  the  other  great  captains  with  their  in- 
vincible l^ons  were  formed,  who  enabled  Charles 
the  Fifth  to  dictate  laws  to  Europe  for  half  a  cen- 
turj :  and  it  was  Columbus,  who  not  onlj  led  the 
waj,  but  animated  the  Spanish  navigator  with  the 
spirit  of  discorerj.  Scarcely  was  Ferdinand's  reign 
brought  to  a  dose,  before  Magellan  completed  what . 
that  monarch  bad  projected,  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  southern  continent ;  the  victorious  banners  of 
Cortes  had  already  ^netrated  into  the  golden  realms 

was  a  Catalan,  whose  oomposi- 
tiona  in  the  Castilian  prove  the 
ascendency  which  this  dialect 
had  already  obtained  as  the 
language  of  liteiature.  The  se- 
cond, Garcilaaso  de  la  V€^, 
was  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
statesnian  and  diplomatist  d 
that  name,  bo  often  noticed  in 
cur  History ;  and  Mendoza  was 
a  younger  son  of  the  amiable 
Count  of  Tendilla,  the  governor 
of  Granada,  whom  he  resembled 


aSinity  with  the  Italian.  The 
improved  taste  and  culture  of 
the  period  led  to  a  diligent  study 
of  foreign  models.  Many  Span- 
iards, as  we  have  seen,  went 
abroad  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  schools  of  Italy,  while  Ita- 
lian teachen  filled  some  of  the 
principal  chairs  in  the  Span- 
ish universities.  Lastly,  the 
acquiration  of  Naples,  the  land 
of  Sannazaro  and  of  a  host  of 
kindred  spirits,  opened  an  obvi- 
ous communication  with  the 
literature  of  that  country.  With 
the  nation  thus  prepared,  it  was 
not  difficult  (or  a  genius  like 
that  of  Boscan,  supported  by 
the  tender  and  policed  Garci- 
laiio,  and  by  Mendoza,  whose 
stem  spirit  found  relief  in  images 
of  pastoral  tranquillity  and  ease, 
to  recommend  the  more  finished 
fomu  <^  Italian  vernfication  to 
thwr  countrymen.  These  poets 
were  all  bom  in  Isabella's  rdgn. 
The  first  of  them,  the  principal 
means  of  eETecUng  this  liteiaiy 
levolutioi^    sLagiUariy   enough, 


had  represented  their  sovereigns 
at  the  papal  court,  where  they 
doubtless  became  tinctured  wiA 
that  relish  ibr  the  Italian  which 
produced  such  results  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

The  new  revolution  p^e- 
trated  far  below  the  sup^cial 
forma  of  versification ;  and  the 
Castilian  poet  relinquished,  with 
his  redtrndillai  and  artless  ato- 
vantet,  the  homely  but  heart- 
ful  themes  of  the  <Men  time; 
or,  if  he  dwelt  on  tium,  it  was 
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of  Montezuma  ;  aod  Pizarro,  a  very  few  years  later, 
foHowing  up  the  lead  of  BaUma,  embarked  on  the 
enterprise  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  splea- 
did  dynasty  of  the  Incas. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  seed  sown  under  a  good  sys- 
tem continues  to  yield  fruit  in  a  bad  one.  The 
season  of  the  most  brilliant  results,  however,  is  aot 
.  always  that  of  the  greatest  national  prosperity. 
The  splendours  of  foreign  conquest  in  the  boasted 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were  dearly  purchased 
by  the  decline  of  industry  at  home,  and  the  loss  of 

with  an  lur  of  studied  elegance 
and  preciuon,  very  remote  from 
the  Doric  nimpUcity  and  freih- 
nesa  of  the  romantic  minatrelsy. 
If  he  aspired  to  »ome  bolder 
'  theme,  it  wai  rarely  BUggested 
by  the  stirring  and  patriotic  re- 
collectiona  of  hit  nation's  his- 
toiy.  ThuB,  natvire  and  the 
lude  grsceB  of  a  primitive  age 
gave  way  to  superior  refinement 
and  lettered  elegance ;  many 
popular  blemishefl  were  softened 
down,  a  purer  and  nobler  stand- 
ard was  attuned,  but  the  na- 
tional chaiacteristics  were  ef- 
&ced }  beauty  was  everywhere, 
but  it  was  the  beauty  of  art, 
not  of  nature.  The  change  it- 
self was  perfectly  natural.  It 
coiresponded  with  the  external 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  and 
its  transition  from  an  insulated 
position  to  a  component  part  of 
the  great  European  common- 
wealth, which  subjected  it  to 
other  influences  and  principles 
of  taste,  and  obliterated,  to 
certain   extent,     the    pc( 


features  of  the  uatdonal  phjv- 
<^omy. 

How  br  the  poetic  hteratui* 
of  Castile  was  benefited  by  the 
change,  has  been  matter  of  long 
and  hot  debate  between  the 
critics  of  the  country,  in  whidi 
I  shall  not  inrolve  the  readw. 
The  reTolution,  howeYer,  wm 
the  growth  of  circumslaix**. 
and  was  immediately  effcet«d 
by  individuala  belonging  **  "* 
age  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabdl*- 
As  such,  I  had  oripnally  p"*" 
posed  to  devote  a  separate  dis[^ 
ter  to  its  illustration ;  hu*  ' 
have  been  deterred  from  i^}S 
the  unexpected  length  to  whidi 
the  work  has  already  extendw. 
as  well  as  by  the  conrideran«ii 
on  a  nearer  view,  that  these  re- 
sults, though  prepared  ^^t 
preceding  r«gn,  property  M 
under  the  domettic  hi«l«iy.^ 
Charles  V:  a  history  ™" 
still    remains    to    be   wnlt*"' 
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liberty.  The  patriot  will  see  little  to  cheer  him  in 
this  "golden  age"  of  the  national  history,  whose  out- 
ward show  of  glory  will  seem  to  his  peoetrating  eye 
only  the  hectic  brilliancy  of  decay.  He  will  turn  to  an 
earlier  period,  when  the  nation,  eraer^ng  from  the 
sloth  and  license  of  a  barbarous  age,  seemed  to  renew 
its  andent  enei^es,  and  to,  prepare  like  a  giant  to 
run  its  course;  and  glancing  over  the  long  interval 
since  elapsed,  during  the  first  half  of  which  the  na- 
tion wasted  itself  on  schemes  of  mad  ambition,  and 
in  the  latter  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  paralytic  torpor, 
he  will  fix  his  eye  on  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
hb  country. 
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ABMrr,  Aaitti  hii  letUn  fbm  Coba, 
iii.  313.  n. 

Abdallib,  oi  Boabdit,  nn  of  Mule;  Abnt 
Haceo,  prncUimed  Sultu  of  G  ranada, 
ii.  12  ;  inBCchei  igiiait  tbg  CbriKiini, 
37  ;  dereatad  and  captured,  42 ;  de- 
bate! in  the  Spaniih  council  reapectiDg, 
44  ;  treaty  witb,  45 ;  ha  latcrriew 
with  Feidioind,  46  ;  aettt  th«  protec- 
tioD  of  the  CasHtian  sOTeieigni,  72; 
cuts  to  piecaa  a  body  of  El  Zigal't  ca- 
valij,  and  recti™*  privilege*  from  Fer- 
^nand  and  lubella,  102 ;  inactive  in 
Granada,  137  ;  summoned  to  nimnder 
GraaiuU,  161  ;  capitnlataii.  17S  ;  hii 
life  endinEered,  176 ;  faii  meeting  with 
Ferdiu&ud,  178 ;  take!  a  lait  flaw  of 
Gnnadi,  180  ;  fail  fate,  IBl ;  Iniofft 
remariii  on  him,  Ifll,  n, 

Abdallah,  or  "  The  Valiaat,"  brolher  of 
Hicen,  hii  braveiy  in  ihe  rant  of  the 
Axarquia,  ii.  2S  ;  hi*  advancemcDl  to 
the  thniae,  71 ;  defeated  beFore  Velei 
Malaga,  91 ;  draws  the  Dake  of  Cadii 
iaio  an  ambuscade,  124  ;  tnakei  forays 
inlothe  Christian  territoriei,  125;  ex- 
tent of  hii  domain,  128  ;  kept  in  check 
at  Guulii,  137  ;  treat;  of  surrender 
with,  149  i  hi*  interview  with  Ferdi- 
nand, 150  i  occupation  of  hi*  domain, 
151  ;  equivalent  assigned  to,  ti. ;  re- 
marks respectiug  him,  162. 

Adalid,  meaning  dF,  ii.  23,  n. 

Adelantado,  title  and  office  of,  ii.  23,  n. 

Adria       -  -.     . 

V. 

opposes  Ximenes,  486. 

Adventure,  spirit  of,  in  the  time  oF  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  iii,  660. 

Africa,  Oran  in,  ca^rared,  iii.  3B1 ;  Na- 
niTo's  conciuests  in,  3B7. 

Agnadel,  battle  of,  iii.  409. 

Agriculture,  in  Spain,  i.  398  ;  in  Grana- 
da, 407  ;  during  the  reign  of  Ferfi- 
nand  and  Isabella,  iii.  M9. 

Aguilar,  Alonio  d',  his  connexion  with 
(he  eipedition  to  Axarquia,  ii.  22.34; 
brother  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  396  ; 
leader  of  the  eipeditioD  against  Siarra 


Veimria,  537 ;  his  nllantty  and  death. 

Ml ;   nil  noble  character,   M3  }   ba 

income,  iii,  520,  n. 
Albajcin,  rEvalt  oF  the,  ii.  &S0  ;  imar- 

gents  appeased  by  TalaTcia,  521. 
'  'bigeoies,  their  anfierings  hotn  tbe  lu- 


qui*i 


i.347. 


Albion,  Juan 

CharlesVIII.  U.  379. 

Albomoi,  sent  on  a  missiiKi  to  Rome; 
treatment  of,  bj  Ximenei,  ii-  492. 

Albret,  Jean  d',  hi*  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine Of  Navarre,  ii.  81,  m.  425  :  aban- 
dons his  cspiul.  430  ;  lakes  rehigB  in 
France,  431  ;  his  diaracter,  432  ;  k- 
companies  Longneville,  434  ;  furlliet 
remarii  respectiDg,  ib.  n. ;  anjuit  tieat- 


Alcali  de  Heoan 


Alcali!  Univerut;  oF,  i 
nificence,  391  ;  provit 


of. 


number  of  students,  395;  visited  In 
Ferdinand,  ib. ;  bequest  to,  bj  Xi- 
meoes.  402 ;  it*  lepntatian,  ib.  ;  Xi- 
menes buried  there,  SOO. 

Alcantara,  military  order  of,  i.  326.  338. 

Alcavala,  commutation  of  the  capricioos 
tax  oF,  iii.  534  ;  remarks  on  it,  ib.  n, 

Aleiaader  VI.  Pope,  Ferdinand  and  In- 
bella'i  applicatian  to,  ii.  260  ;  hii  cha- 
racter, ih.  364  1  fsmoos  bulb  of,  361. 
270  ;  take*  refuge  b  the  Castle  of  Sb 
Angelo,  371 ;  his  aolicitatioiM,  and 
grant*  to  Spain,  377  ;  confer*  the  title 
of  Calhalie  on  the  Spanish  •overMgnc, 
ib. ;  aided  by  Gonsalvo,  at  Oitit,  W  ; 
his  reception  of  Gonialni,  431 ;  ea- 
powen  FertUnand  and  Isabella  to  n. 
ceive  all  the  tithes  In  the  colonial  domi- 
nions, iii.  39  ;  aids  Louis  XII.  59 ;  re- 
monstrance to  try,  the  Spaniih  aove. 
reigns,  62;  confirms  the  jtsrtition  of 
Naples,  75  ;  his  purposes  in  regard  to 
France,  174.  178;  his  death,  177; 
treatment  of  his  remains,  ii.  h.  ;  the 
election  of  hi*  su 
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Alfbnw,  a  phyiician,  emplojed  in   tbe 

compilatioa  of  the  Complaleuiian  Po- 
lyglot, iii.  399. 

Alhikcm  II,  hii  eucoangement  of  litera- 
ture, L  400. 

Albania,  deacriplion  of,  !■  438  i  Spaiuih 
eipedilloa  agaiotf,  441 ;  iti  fall,  446; 
bnieged  bj  the  Hoon.  449 ;  diitRii 
oflhegamiODthen,4&l ;  iiegeni>ed, 
455  ;  again  betieeed,  and  abuidoned, 
466 1  ealerad  b^r  FeniinaDd,  457  ;  Iia- 
belia,  tbe  ciuu  of  not  abandoning  il, 
iii.  263. 

Alhambra,  The,  of  Gcanada,  i.  405; 
token  pouenion  of.  ii.  177.  179 1  craii 
niied  on,  178  ;  luballa  bniied  there, 
iii.  249 ;  Feidinand'a  bunal- place,  469. 

Alifgre,  Itm  d',  Ihnmi  hlmulf  into 
Gaeta,  iii.  138.  181  ;  ucretly  aonporti 
a  faction.  196  ;  deapalched  to  hold  the 
enemy  ia  check,  S03,  204  ;  banished, 
214;  hi*  recall  and  death,  315.  232. 
416. 

Almerla,  painful  march  of  the  Spaniah 
anny  to,  ii.  I49>  occDpation  of,  150; 
Feidinand't  policy  in  regard  to,  164. 

Almeyda,  Kdward  de,  hia  desperate  he- 
roins It  the  battle  of  Toro,  i.  373. 

Alonao,  heir  of  the  Portugneie  moa- 
an^hy,  hie  nnion  with  the  Infanta  laa- 
bella,  i.  2B4,  ii.  159.  443  ;  pablic  fei- 
tiTitiea  thereupon,  160  ;  hi*  death,  444. 

AlphoDio  X,  of  Castile,  hi«  code,  i.  43. 

Alphonio,  of  Castile,  bnjther  of  Henry 
Iv,  demand  by  the  noblea  that  heihall 
be  publiclj  acknowledged  aa  Henry'a 
■ucceHor,  i.   183  ;  crDirned   afler   the 


Aln,  craned  by  Charlei  vni.  king  of 

Fiance,  ii.  370  ;  by  LonbXIl,  in.  408. 

Atpuiairai,  rinng  of  the  Moors  in  tbe,  iL 


character,  1&7. 

Alphonu  V.  of  Aiagon,  lucceedi  Fenli- 
nand  I,  i.  136  ;  the  goremmeDl  of  hii 
kiagdoDi  deTolvei  on  hii  brother  John, 
it.;  hit  death,  140. 

AtphonsoV.  king  of  Portugal,  hia  propotal 
uf  marriage  rejected  brliabella,  i.207  ; 
■uppoita  the  cauie  of  Joanna,  357  ;  hii 
invaiioQ  of  Caitiie,  359  ;  meaiurei  for 
a  union  of,  with  Joanna,  ib.  283  ;  chal- 
lenged by  Ferdinand  to  a  penonal  com- 
bat, 263 ;  hii  poaition  before  Zaniora, 
368  ;  aeddenly  decampi,  270  (  oter- 
taken  by  Ferdinand,  ib.  j  hii  eacape, 
274  ;  viuls  France,  277  ;  hia  diaap- 
pointntent  as  to  inccour,  378  i  retnraa 
to  Portugal,  380 ;  Priitce  John  ij  crown- 
ed, hut  resigna  in  hvonr  of,  it. ;  hia 
death.  386. 

Alphonio  II.  king  of  Naples,  fliei  lo  Si- 
cily, and  abdicate*  the  ciowa  in  hfoar 
of  Ferdioaiul  II,  iL  381,  383. 


A1t>,  Dnke  of,  commander  of  the  eip«- 
ditioo  against  Goienne,  iii.  427  ;  id- 
ladea  Navarre,  430  ;  bis  retreat,  433  ; 
oppoaei  Ximenes,  ^4. 

Al«aro,  ion  of  tbe  Duke  of  Braganza,  ai- 
laasiuated.ii.lM. 

Alviano,  Bartolomeo  d',  the  head  of  the 
Oraini,  enliits  under  Gonsalvo,  iii.  300; 
ntees  him  to  attadi  the  French,  201  ; 
builds  a  bridge,  and  crouea  the  Uarig- 
liano,  203,  303  ;  hia  hraiery  near  Vi- 
cenu,  423  ;  his  death  and  bnnal.  ib.  n. 

Amailis  de  Gaols,  remarks  on  the,  iL  301. 

Amboiie,  Cardinal  d',  his  pieteaiiDni  to 
the  papal  chair,  iiL  178  j  uniuccan- 
fol,  179. 

AmiDunitioa,  Ike  kinds  of,  ii.  52. 

Ampoati,  reduction  of,  i.  158. 

Ancient  Inqnisilion,  origin  and  hiiloiy  of 
the,  i.  343  ;  see  Modfrn  iRfuuiCim. 

Audalana,  the  theatre  of  savage  warfare 
between  the  Guonans  and  Fonces  de 
Leon,  i.  33S.  S9B ;  royal  progteM 
Ihrongh,  302  ;  Don  Pedro  Henriquei, 
adtlantado  of,  ii.  33 ;  loM  of,  at  the 
rout  in  ATurquia,  34, 

Andrada,  iii.  1B7;  the  rearguard  left 
under,  303.  207  ;  joina  Gonialvo,  ib. 

Aneevin  lorda,  OoaialTo'a  tTeatment  of 
iLe,  iiL  212,  n. ;  restoratian  of  the,  by 
Ferdinand,  337. 

Arabs,  see  Moort, 

Aragon.  Alonao  de,  natural  Kia  of  Fer- 
diaand.i"  '-"^   ~ 


,479,11 

Aragon,  Juan  de.  proposition  for  the 
uaion  of,  with  Elvira,  iii.  366. 

Aragon,  itats  of.  in  the  middle  of  the 
firieealb  century,  i.  2  ;  iu  gradual  ei- 
pansiaD.  3  ;  ita  nnion  with  Catalonia, 
69  ;  with  Valencia,  ib. ;  attention  given 
to  the  navy  of,  60 ;  iti  eiteoiive  con- 
quests, 61  ;  origin  of  the  goiemtnent 
of,  63 ;  baroos  of,  64 ;  meuures  lor 
reducing  tbe  authority  of  the  nobles  t/, 
67,  70;  Alphonso  111.  approves  the  pri- 
vileges of  union,  68  ;  anarchy  in,  69  ; 
defeat  of  the  anny  of  tbe  union  in,  ib. ; 
fall  potseasion  of  conitilational  liberty 
in,  70 ;  tbe  cortei  of,  and  iti  various 
bianchei,  71  ;  its  mode  of  conducting 
basinesi,  74  ;  fidelity  of  the  officer!  of 
government  in,  77  ;  the  G«n«ra{  friti- 
Ugt,  ib. ;  influence  of  the  free  inatitu- 
tiona  of,  manifetled  by  writers  there, 
100,  B. ;  condilioD  of,  duiii^  tbe  mi- 
nority of  Ferdinand,  134 ;  reign  of 
John  II,  135 ;  treaty  of,  with  France, 
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156;  lerminalioD  of  die  c 

168 ;  -       -  -     - 

209.  2UT  ;  Iroablei  there,  324  ;  Inaty 
between,  ind  Fnnce,  231 ;  inCrodoc- 
tioD  of  tbe  Aadent  iDqaiiition  into, 
343  ;  opooiitiDD  there,  to  the  iDtrodnc- 
tioa  dF  the  InqaiiilioD  bj  Ferdintod, 
379  ;  libentioD  ofCitklu  lerfi  in,  ii. 
S2  ;  further  paniculan  respecting  tha 
InqniiiliaD  Id,  B3  ;  remonitiance  of  Cba 
Corlei,  84  i  coDtpiracj,  SS ;  luuiini^ 
turn  of  Arboei,  ib. ;  cruel  penecuBani 
there,  86 ;  liiited  by  Ferdinuiil  nnd 
lubelU  in  1487.  123;  tbe  Htrwuu. 
dad  adopted  there,  it. ;  it*  eitannra 
commerce  in  tha  middle  ig«,  195,  n. ; 
treatnieot  of  the  Jem  in,  237  ;  nitled 
b^  the  uieieigni  in  1492,  241; 
difficullie*  in,  raspecliDg  female  auc- 
cenioD  to  the  crawn,  461  ;  Ferdi- 
uaod'i  conduct  in  regard  to  the   [n- 


of  tl 


1.  474,  t 


677,  n. ;  victimi  of  the  iaquiiitian  in, 

585,  n. 
Arbuei,   Pedro,  inquititar  in  Saiagnua, 

ii.  B4  ;  iMuiiDated,  AS  ;  honoured  u 

1  maitjr,  87. 
Arehitectore  in  Spain,  iiL  573,  fi74,  n. 
Ariitotle,  rererence  for,  tmoag  the  Spa- 

niik  Anba,  i.  420  ;  XiiDeoai  'projacti 

an  edition  of,  iii.  400,  n. 
i.rmy,  Caatilian,  diicipliDe  of  the.  at  Ma- 
laga, ii.  106  ;  Dumben  of  the.  in  14BB, 

124  ;  houHa  erected  for  i 


140  1 


of  tl 


141; 


their  painful  march  fram  Baia,  149. 
Arrowa,  poiioned  bj  the  Moon,  ii.  63. 
Ara,  Louii  d',  hi*  gallantry,  iii.  221, 
ArtUlery,  early  kaawledge  of,   in  Spain, 

i.  164,  ft. ;  nmarhi  reapecting  the,  ii. 

50 ;  difficulty  of  tnniponiai  it,  52 ; 

compviion  of  the  French  and  the  Ittr 


liai 
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Aatrolabe,  iuTentiou  of  the,  ii.  194 
plication  of  the,  to  navigation,  IS 

Atar,  All.  the  defender  of  Loja,  i 
killed  al  the  battle  of  Lucena,  40. 

Alella.  MontpenuerbeaiMed  in,  " 


414. 
ignT,  M.  d',  comnitiider  of  the  forcea 
Calabria,  ii.  3S5  ;  hia  defeat,  407  ; 
commander  of  the  land  forcea  aent 
a)[ainit  Naptea,  iii.  76 ;  aupeneded, 
96  ;  deapalched  to  the  Calabnaa,  101 ; 
defeat!  a  imal]  force  near  I'enanava, 
108  ;  ia  defeated  sear  Seminara,  139, 
234,  n, ;  viiitad  by  Ferdinand,  3S4. 
Anuria,  alliancea  with  the  houae  of,  ii. 

447 ;  aee  Maximilian. 
AuM  iaf;  acconat  of,  i.  376. 


Aianiaia, 

B. 
Bacon,  Laid,  died  leapeeting  tk  fall  tf 
-    Granada,  ii.  183,  n. 
Baena,  Alphonao  de,  i.  123. 
Balboa,  Vaaco  Svaa.  de,  aima  the  int- 

nina  of  Dariea,  iii.  473. 
Ballade  or  nauitm,  htttoiiol  rabc  «f, 

i.    411,   n. ;    early   cultiradoa  a!,  '■ 

Spain,  ii.  305  ;    tbeir  leaeablua  ■ 

the  Enjliib,  307  ; 


Bancroft,  Geoga,  raniailLa  on  hia  iataj. 

Bank,  the  GrA  in  Europe,  eatabfiihid  u 
Barcelona,  i.  91. 

fiarbou  Ariaa,  an  emineat  achobr,  ■><" 
of,  iu  288. 

Barcelona,  ita  early  civilisatian  ami  iM- 
tutioni,  i.  S9  ;  irt  early  cooiobb'' 
pmperity.  89  ;  firal  bank  of  ridu':;! 
and  depotit  eaUblubed  al,  9\ :  i« 
municioal  initilutions,  and  Taiiini«>>- 
jecta  onntemt.  92  ;  iodependuil  cn- 
duct  of,  towaida  Ferdiaand  I,  S5;  if 
coDUitorj  of,  etlabrubed,  99 ;  ill  >i' 
flnence.  100;  uniTenilj  of,  fixaiii. 
ib.;  beiieged  by  John,  and  anmadfli. 
166.  228  ;  iBJoicinp  at,  upon  tbe  if 
coirety  of  Ferdinand,  ii.  245  ;  6eM«« 
al,  246;  reception  of  Colomboi  li^ 
247  1  tbe  treaty  of,  belween  iht  Spi- 
nlih  aovereignaand  Charlei  V1II,3«3; 
ila  importance  to  Spain,  3«  ;  nppB"- 
aion  of  the  unireraily  of,  iii-  S75,  ■' 

Barleta,  Conulvo  retires  to,  iii.  99  ;  ds- 
treu  of  the  Spaniirda  at,  106  ;  eooS"- 
cy  of  the  Spaniarda  there,  108 ;  unrtl 
ofauppliei.  111  ;  Goaaal™  prefiu"" 
le><e.  IIT.  129.  ,, 

Baroni  of  Aragouj  i.  64 ;  their  «^ 
number,  it.  ;  their  greal  po«t,  »■ 
privilege*  of  o  '         "      -*"*■ 


privilege*  of  onion,  68 ;  redM«<l  ^ 
Peter  IV,  69. 

Battles,  remarks  on  the  mode  of  eeniWf' 
ing,  in  Italy,  ii.  371.  ^^ 

Bayi^,  Pierre  de,  iii.  97;  at  At  »* 
of  Barlela,  100  ;  al  a  tooni*in««l.  IW. 
duel  between  him  and  Sotomayor,  ""i 
heroiim  of.  19B ;  hia  aidoM  ■!  ■* 
bridge  of  Mola,  206.  ..  „. 

Baa,  reconnoitred  by  Ferdinand,  u  "V 
preparations  for  the  liege  oE, 
-  '  s  command  of  tbe  u 

aition  and  strenglli  ^ 

uMuii,  uu  the  garden befof,  "'',^ 
spoadeacy  of  the  Spaniib  chieh  lw°* 
133 1  the  queen  raiie*  tie  •)«""  *  " 
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boopi,  135;  gardeni  there  ckarad  of 
their  limber,  136 ;  cIokIj  intoled, 
137;  dnntclies  HDt  Ibillier  from  the 
Sullao  ot  Kgjpt,  13B  ;  houut  erected 
there  Tor  the  umy,  139  ;  efiecti  of  > 
he*T<r  tempeit,  141 ;  renlulkm  of  tbe 
besieged  in,  144;  Iwbelli  viiiu  ihe -> 
camp  before,  14S  ;  eiupensioii  of  aima, 
ib.  ;  ita  burrender,  146  ;  tbe  conditioni, 
147;  occupBliaii  of,  148;  treat;  of 
iurrecider  with  El  ZanI,  149  ;  Feidi- 
nuid'i  policy  in  regard  to,  160. 

Beatrice,  Dona,  of  Portugal,  her  eier. 
tioDt  Id  bring  about  a  ptace  with  Cu- 
tUe,  i.  IBS. 

Beltranej  a  ;  tee  Joanna  B<jtraii{;a, 

Benegu,  Reduan,  ti.  36.  34. 

Benemaquei,  fate  of  the  tuwti  of,  ii.  55. 

llernaldei,  Andras,  curate  of  Loi  Palaciot, 
notice  of,  and  of  hie  wrilingi,  ii.  190,  n. 

Bible,  Ximenet'a  edition  of  the.  ii.  390, 
u.  292.  iii.  386  ;  account  of  it.  397. 

BipiUjoS  Iiabella,  i.  360,ti.  339;  reipect- 
ing  tbe  faeatbed,  iii.  17  ;  common  to 
the  age  of  Iiabella,  2S7  ;  and  to  later 
tiioet,  25a. 

BlancBi,  J^nw,  notice  of,  and  of  hii 
writiogi,  i.  102. 

Blanche,  ihnghter  of  JohD  Il.of  Aragon, 
i.  13G ;  title  to  tbe  crown  of  Nivirre 
left  to,  148  ;  faer  tragical  sloij,  ISO; 
her  death,  153;  her  repudiuioD  by 
Henry  IV,  172. 

Boabdil;  te«  Abdailah. 

Board  of  Indian  afain  eatabliehed,  ii. 
25S,  iii.  3a. 

Bobadiila,  Fianciico  de.  lent  out  to  Hii- 
ptniola  with  eilnordinary  poweri,  iii. 
18.  34  ;  bt>  treatmenl  of  Colambue, 
19 ;  remaika  reipecting  hii  appoint- 
meat,  and  hi*  eitnurdiniiy  poweii, 
23  ;  Orando  it  ordered  to  teiid  him 
home  for  trial,  35  ;  htafite.  31. 

Bobadilta.  Dona  Beatriz  Femaadei  de, 
the  intimate  friend  of  IiabelU,  i.  191, 
n.  1  Ihe  wife  of  Andrei  da  Cabrera, 
335;  mentioDed  in  Irabdli'i  teita- 
meat,  ui.  244  ;  preunt  at  her  death , 
266,  n.;  expelled  ftom  Segovia,  319; 
r*.e(l>bliihei  henelf  at  Segmia.  344,  n. 

Bologna,  taken  poMeuion  of  by  the 
French,  iii.  410 ;  relieved  by  the  Duke 
de  Neeaouii,  414. 

Booki,  liibdia'*  collection  of,  ii.  374  ; 
remuka  on  collectioaa  of,  befoie  the 
inlrodnction  of  printing,  ib.  n. ;  ie- 
Kroyed  by  Ximenes,  516. 

Borjia,  Cnar,    proposilion   to   trtnifer, 
from  a  lacred  to  a  lecolar  dignity,  iii. 
63  ;  hii  conduct  at  Capul,  78  ;  Gon- 
taWo  a  treatment  of,  460. 
VOL.  III. 


Bourbon,  Gilbert  de  ;  aee  Mmtpmitr, 
BoyI,  Bernaldo,  sent  to  ne^tiale  a  tieatj 

with  Fiance,  iii.  135, 136. 
Braganza,  Duke  of,  anecdote  lapecting, 

2110,  n. 
Brazil   diicovered,   and  taken  poueuion 


Cabre,  Connt  of,  ii.  42 ;  honouta  confaned 

on  him,  59. 

Cabrera,  Andrea  de,  the  huiband  of  Bea- 
Irii  da  Bobadilli.  hii  eiertiona  to  re- 
concile Henr^  IV.and  Iiabella,  i.  335  ; 
hii  co-operation  in  favour  of  proclaim- 
ing Iiabella  ai  queen,  251,  n. ;  Mar- 
quu  of  Moja,  tumulti  at  Segovia  re- 
ipecting, 295;  eipelled  frem  Segovia, 
ill.  319)  lanivBi  U  wife,  344,  n. 

Cadii,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquii  of,  hit 
oppmitiouto  theGuiniani.i.  300.   See 

Calabria,  iavaiioD  of,  bj.Gonnlvo  de 
Cordova, ill.  Bl  ;  D'Aubignydeipatcb- 
ed  to,  101 ;  reduced,  108. 

CalibrU,  the  Duke  of,  at  Tiiento,  iii.  81  ; 


ttiereby,40S;  without  principle  or  good 

policy,  406  ;  ita  origin.  407. 
Canaries,  blitoiical  notice  of  the,  ii.  196, 

197,  n.;  Ximeoeieitendilhelnquiii- 

tiou  to,  iii.  492. 
CBncIaoiiD,  General,  ii.317;  iti literary 

valne,  ib.  n, 
Cancioneroi,  pubUailion  of,  ii.  317,  n. 
Canoia,  beiieged,  iii.  100  ;  French  sally 


(f  of  hii  wrllingi,  iii-  513,  n.  537,  a. 

enai,  A  Ion  so  d 

arlund  Malan,  ii*.  31.  34.  26.  30.  31. 

33  ;  iatnutedvith  tin  uaault  on  Ban, 

131 ;   aKolti  the  infanta  laabell*  to 

Portugal,  161. 
Cirdenai,  Outierra  de,  of  the  household 

of  Isabella,  facu  reipecting.  i.  212. 
Cardona,   Hugo  de,    commander  of  the 

forces  nis^    hj  virtoe  of  the   Holy 

League,  iii.  413  ;  layi  waste  Venotlan 

terriIotiei,431. 
Cttillo,  Alphonio,  archbishop  of  Toledo 
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hii  chincter  and  inBociice,  i.  177, 178  i 

dugnced,  179 ;  hii  league  with  the 
Uarquii  of  Villenii  ■gaioM  the  crown, 
ib. ;  aisiu*  in  depoiiag  Heni^  IV. 
of  Cutile.  1B4  ;  at  the  bittls  of  01- 
mado,  193 ;  hii  dispontian  towud* 
lubella,  225  ;  furnulia  a  bod;  of 
barx  to  Ferdinand,  230  ;  acctnopa- 
nieg  lubella  to  Sego>ii,  235  i  ba  con- 
duct towBida  liabella,  256. 261  ;  at  the 
battle  of  Toro,  2T1.  273;  puichaiei 
paidoa,  276;  hii  death,  ii.  14;  hii 
impiiaonmeiit  of  Ximenei,  475. 
CahHo,  iha  queen 'i  ma^^sanimit;  to- 
ward*, iii.  354. ». 
Cailoi,  [winn  of  Viana,  bii  title  to  M«- 
vure.  L  135 ;  take*  ann*  a^mt  hii 
father.  136 ;  ii  defeated,  136  ;  re- 
leased from  eaptinty,  140;  neka  an 
asylam  with  Alphonio  V.at  Naplei.  ii. ; 
urged  to  awert  hii  title  to  the  throiie. 
after  tbedeathof  Alpbonto  V,  141  ;  hii 
reception  and  maaner  of  life  in  Si- 
cily, ib. ;  his  reconciliation  with  hii 
&ther.  141 ;  negotiation  for  a  nnion 
of,  with  ItabcUi,  144  ;  impriioned.  ib. ; 
the  contequescei  IhereDf,  1 45 ;  re- 
Uaied,  146  ;  his  receplioa  by  the  peo- 
ple. 147  ;  hi*  ludden  death,  148  ;  hi* 
character,  149. 
Caia  de  ContratuboQ,  power*  intnuled 

to  the,  iii.  39. 
Caiai,  Lu,  ii.  357  ;  on  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  iii.  246,  n.  563.  565,  n. ; 
hii  namorial  on  the  best  meani  of  ai- 
leiting  the  deitnictian  of  the  abori- 
gine!, 566,  n. ;  hi*  appeal  to  Ferdinand 
in  Iheii  behalf,  567. 
Caitellaiteto,  expedition  affiinit,  bj  the 

Daka  of  Nemoun,  iii  1 12. 
Ctatile,  condition  of,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteen^  centniy,  i.  3  ;   chaiaeleiistic 
trait*  of  tha  people  of.  before  the  ux- 
teenth  centurj,  17.  18 ;  ill  libera]  poLi- 


I.  32;  the  J 
organiied,  27  ;  opulence  and  splendour 
of  the  citle*  of,  28  ;  its  situation  fa- 
vourable to  the  iij{hti  of  the  aiistocracT, 
32 ;  privileges  and  immoniliei  of  the 
higher  nobiiitj  of,  33  ;  kni^thood  rv- 
guded  with  eipecial  favour  m,  39  ;  ia- 
BuoDceof  the  ecclesiastics  in,  41 ;  la- 
cri£ce*  in,  made    to    the    pope,  42 ; 


lapidated  condition  of  the  r 
the  beginning  of  the  foutteenih  cen- 
tury, 52  ;  comparative  power  of  the 
aoTereigs  and  people  in,  64  ;  ilate  of, 
attht  birth  of  IsBbelli,  107;  acceaiion 


of  John  II,  108  ;    irae  of  Alnre 
Luna,   109;    jekloti^  of   ike 
ci»il  diicord.  '" ^ — 


cf  r^ 


.112; 

US  ;  early  literattue  of.  116  ;'«»-.:■ 
ragement  of  literatme  there,  nndei  Ju: 
II,  117;  Henry.  MarqnU  of  VilJ-i. 
IIB  ;  Inigo  Lopez  de   Mendoia,  M;.  - 
lofSautillana,  121  ;  JtuadeNoi 


123; 


r  lumi 


,    125; 


Lud  hiitorical 
period.  127;  decliDe  of  AItw»  ^ 
Luna,  138  ;  his  fall,  ISO;  his  eit-.- 
tion,  131 ;  accession  of  Henry  1, 
169  1  oppression  of  the  people  in.  17- 
debaiemenl  of  iha  can  there,  175 ;  ai- 
of  papal  bulls  of  crusade  in,  ik.  •■ 
Juan  Pacheco  and  Alpbomp  Car.V 
177  ;  interview  of  the  king  (rf,  rr 
Louis  XI,  179 ;  the  conaeqnnr- 
180  ;  leapie  of  (he  nobin,  181 :  c- 
puition  of  Heniy  IV.  184.  196;  A. 
phooso  publicly  acknowledged  ■!>- 
crowned,  184;  conaeqoeot  dirisua  i 
parties,  185;  battle  of  Ohnolo.  l.-- 
civil  anarchy  in,  195;  6emlh  af.4- 
phonao.  197  ;  crown  of,  offcied  to  lo- 
belia, 1 99  ;  treat;  between  UeniyUi; 
the  confederates  m.  200  ;  IsabdU  k- 
knowledged  heir  to  the  crown  of,  ~^^1 
union  of.  with  Arsgon,  by  the  muni!'' 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  209;  ac- 
tions there,  223  ;  civil  aoatchy, !~'' . 
War  of  the  Successob  ;  Joanna's  4^ 
laabella'i  title  to  the  crown  of,  aai- 
dered,  349  ;  iccession  ot  Fcrdisi:'' 
and  Iiabelti.  251 ;  invuktn  of,  bi  M- 
phonio  of  Portugal,  358 ;  diiortei 
retreat  of  the  Culilian  armj,  263 ;  i3 
reor^niialion,  266.  ^7 ;  betlle  a 
ToTOk  270 ;  lubmisHtHi  of  the  wfaoV 
kingdom  of,  376  ;  (enoinatioB  of  ik 
War  of  the  Succession,  284  ;  sdhaco 
of  reform  there,  introduced  after  ^ 
acnntion  of  Isabella.  289  ;  admin^- 
IratioD  of  juitice  in,  ii.  303  ;  tomubii 


art 


.  ;  codiScation  of  the  li« 
there.  308  ;  ichemes  for  leducsni  Ai 
nobihty  of.  311  ;  reiocatiati  nf  ik 
royal  grant*.  313  ;  military  aim  d, 
331 ;  maatenhips  anneied  to  tbe 
crown  of,  329.  330;  ecdeaasiciJ 
niurpationi  in.  reaisled,  333  ;  ttf^ 
tion  of  trade  in,  335  ;  prsepetily  al  tk 
kinrdom  of.  337 ;  inSoence  of  the  rmil 
auuiority  in.  340  ;  organiiatian  of  ik 
Inqaintion  in,  343.  358.  363;  HahDf 
the  Jew*  there,  at  the  aceesnon  of  In- 
bella,  366;  their  peraeontiDn,  3U; 
papal  buU  antboriiing  the  InquinliiB 


.yCoO^lc 


ipplic 


of, 


204  ;  mental  piagnai  af,  till  the  < 
Isftbella'i  rei^,  272 ;  cluiical  litera- 
ture ID,  286  i  edict  ngaiait  the  Moon 
of,  551  ;  Philijj's  pretentions  to  ibe  ■□- 
pramacfof,  iii.  3B0  ;  coocord  of  Silii. 


Joa 


■afnptben  ._     . 

'eigoty  of,  Toigned  to  Philip  aod  tiBDEfe 


liond 


govern; 


for,  after  the  death  of  Philij ,  _  _ .  , 

ordeil;  state  of,  344;  dittreu  of  the 
kingdom,  345 ;  Navarre  united  wilh, 
437  ;  Maximilian's  pretensions  to  the 
Tegencf  of,  447  ;  administration  of,  in- 
tmsted  to  Xiraenet,  465,  466  )  Charles 
V.  proclaimed  kingof,  488  ^public  dii- 
coDtents  ia,  494;  population  there. 
576  ;  vicUms  of  the  Inquisition  in,  5BG, 
n.  SoBCaitiimnlittraturi.FtrdinaTui, 
and  Ferdiimnd  oiuj  liabella. 
Castilian  literatnie,  its  earlj  jlile,  if 
116;  state  of,  during  the  leign  of  Fer- 
dinaad  and  Isabella,  ii.  272  ;  Itabella'i 
collection  of  botjis,  274  ;  ber  care  for 
the  edocation  of  her  children,  275  ;  of 
Prince  John,  377  ;  of  her  nobles,  279  ; 
Peter  Martyr,  ib. ;  Lucio  Marineo  Si- 
culo,  Ml ;  acholanhip  of  the  nobles, 
283 1  aceompliihed  ladie^  285  ;  cla>- 
sical  learning,  286;  Autoaio  de  Le- 
biija,  3B7  j  j^riai  Baibosa,  2B8  ; 
merits  of  the  Spaaitb  scholars,  269 ; 
univeiiities,  291 ;  ucred  iiudiea,  293 ; 
other  iciencei,  394 ;  printing  intro- 
duced, and  eocoui^iged  b;  the  queeo, 
295;  ila  rapid  diffusion ,  296;  actual 
progress  of  science,  398  :  this  reign  an 
epoch  in  polite  letter*,  300;  romances 
of  chivalry,  301 ;  ballads  or  nmanea, 
305 ;  lyric  poeCrjr,  317';  publicatioos 
of  cmKiaatna,  ib. ;  low  tute  of  lyric 
poetry,  330  i  rise  of  lite  Spanish  drama, 
323 ;  tragic  drama,  337 ;  the  founda- 
tion of,  laid  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand 
aul  Isabella,  iiL  586;  farther  remarki 
reelecting  Castilian  poetry,  its  subse- 
quent developement,  it.  n. 
Cestiliaa  iDooarchy,  view  of  tbe,  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  i.  1  ;  election  to 
thecrown,  47 ;  controlled. 


a  the 


Cuaians,  insurrection  of  tbe,  i.  14S; 


Cslaliai ;  iita  Calharint  i^  AragoR. 


c.  595 

atalouia,  united  to  Aragon,  i,  G9;  lue- 
cessoFtlie  navy  of,  6U  ;  poetical  talent 
in,  97;  iosurrection  ia,  145;  (eelinsi 
there  in  regard  to  Carlos,  after  bi* 
death,  153;  general  levoll  in,  157; 
sorereignly  of,  offered  to  Henry  IV.  rf 
Castile,  15S  ;  election  of  Kent  le  Bon. 
of  Anjou.  to  the  throne  of,  160 ;  libe- 
ifiterfs  there,  ii.  82;  the  court 
s  its  residence  to,  242  ;  attempt 
Ferdinand  infiA.j  loy- 
alty of  the  people  of,  243.  See  Catalant, 
Catharine  of  Lancaster,  union  of  Henry 

III.  with,  1.  107. 
Catharine,  succeeds  Francis  Phrebui,  of 
Savarre,  ii.  IB  ;    proposition    for    tbe 
union  of,  with  John,  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,   ih. ;   her  marriage  with 
Jean  d'Albret,  81.     See  Alkrt, 
CathaiineofAragon,  her  birth,  ii,  Bl,  m. 
443,  n. ;  ber  early  educslioti,  276,  n. ; 
her  ucioa  with  the  house  of  England, 
448.  n. 
Catholic,  the  title  of,  conferred  on  Feidt- 

nand  and  Isabella,  ii.  377. 
Celesliaa,  the  tragi-conedy  of,  ii.  326 ; 
criticised,  ib. ;  opened  the  way  to  dra- 
matic writing,  327 ;  numerous  editioni 
of  it,  328. 
Cell,  Medina,  Duke  of,  Columbus's  ap- 
plication to,  ii.  307. 
Centurion.  Domingo,  sent  as  a  legate  by 
Pope  Siitua  IV.  lo  the  court  of  Cas- 
tile, i.  334. 
Cerdagne,  pledged  to  the  King  of  France, 

i.l56;  revolt  there,  23B. 
Cerignola,  Gonsalvo  encamps  at,  iii.  131 ; 
batde  of,  134. 174. 181 ;  loss  at,  137. 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  his  earl,  edu- 
cation, ii.  358  ;  his  pretenuonsto  Na- 
61es,  359  ;  his  negotiations  respecting 
[ouisilion,  361 ;  couniellar*  of,  in  Ibe 
pay  of  Ferdinand.  362  ;  his  ntcasures 
tor  invading  Italy.  365  {  sends  an  en- 
voy to  the  Spanish  court,  367  ;  Ferdi- 
nand's special  mission  to  him,  368  ; 
his  dissatisfsclion,  370 ;  crosses  tbe 
Alps  with  a  rormidable  army,  ib, ;  en- 
ters Rome,  371 ;  second  mission  to, 
from  Ferdinand,  379  ;  his  dissatisfac- 
tion, 360  ;  enters  Naplea,  383  ;  gene- 
ral hostility  to  him,  383  ;  his  indiscre- 
tion  after  the  league  of  Venice,  387  ) 
hii  general  conduct,  391  ;  plunders 
work*  of  art,  393  ;  goes  through  tlie 
cerenuny  of  coronation,  393 ;  nis  re- 
treat, ib.  i  bis  disregard  for  Italy,  413  { 
his  death,  iii,  58 ;  cause  of  his  (allure 
in  Italy,  323. 
Charles  V.  (tbe  First  of  Spain),  birtb  of, 
iii.  1  IB ;  proposal  for  the  union  of,  with 
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th«  PriuccM  CUude,  130. 125 ;  named 
king  bv  Iiabelli,  243  ;  mull  la  auuma 
the  title  of  King  of  Cullle,  347  ;  n- 
fitit  himKir  u  deluded  by  Feidinand 
rrom  hii  rightful  poueuioa,  448  ; 
Adrian,  of  Utrecht,  pieceptor   of,  and 


MrbU  m 


Ferdinand  and  laabella,  469 ;  pro- 
claimed king.  488  ;  preiwm  lt>  embark 
fur  hii  Spaniih  dominiong,  498;  bii 
propowd  uaiaa  with  (he  dingbtci  of 
Francis  I,  ib.;  lands  in  Spain,  *9T  ; 
Ills  ungrateful  letter  to  Ximenes,  49B  ; 
indebted  lo  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
lube!  la.  4y3. 

Charlei  of  Bourbon,  his  geneiiiaa  con- 
ducl  to  the  hein  of  Giannone,  iii.S68.n. 

Chiv&lrj,  circumalances  favaurable  lo,  in 
S|^n,  u  16;  ramaneea  of,  335  ;  eon- 
linutnce  of,  in  Spain,  iii.  S79.  See 
lUiltliinf  aritrt. 

Chiiitiana,  lold  ai  alavM,  I.  1 78,  ii.  10  ) 


Church  of 


Ian,  116  ; 


IS  ^Ib 


e.forr 


lurpUic   _         __, 
IbeconeaofCaitile,  333;  treatment 
the,  by  the  tovenigni,  iii.  S2I.    See 

Church  plate,    appmnriation  of.  for  tha 
lupport  of  the  rojal  treunry,  i.  266. 


t.  182 


;  »piri 


ite  vovig 
legisialii 


of  the. 


Cifuenles,  Don  Juan  da  Silva,  count  of, 

ii.  22. 
Ciineroa,  Franciaco   Ximenea   de.     See 

Ximtna. 
Claaucal  lilentun,  in  Spain,  ii.  3S6. 
Claude,  the  prioceu,  daughter  uf  Louii 

XII,  iii.  130.136. 
Clemencin,  Diego,  author   of  the   liilh 

volume  of  the  "  Memoin  of  the  Royal 

SpaoishAciuleDijrof  HistoiT,"!.  343,  u. 
Clergy,  on  the  education  of  the,  in  Spain, 

ii.  293;  their  habits,  49B  ;  tfaeii  oppo- 

»iliontoTala»r---  -■■<'-■'■—■-  -.- 


queen'a  measure*  for  circumscrilnDg  the 

powert  of  the,  iii.  S31  ;  their  wMtlh. 

ib.  n. ;  the  queen's  care  of  iheiimomli, 

623.     See  Ecclniailiiii. 
Coin,  debasement  of,  in  Castile,  i.  175. 

336  ;  enactments  reipec^ng.  337. 
Colonies,  careful  proirision  made  for  the, 

ii.  33  1  emigratioD  to  the,  encouraged, 

34;  lie  -  -'---^  - -' 


;  tdminiitratioD  of  ibe  p>- 

if  th^  568.     See  HupanUU 
and  Wm  India. 


yivnch,  iii.  204  ;  his  lint  to   InbcIIa. 
339,  n.;    succeisot    to  GodmKo.    ai 

Naples  351. 
Colunibui,  Christopher,  earlv  hiiloij  ot, 
ii.  198  ;  his  belief  of  land  id  the  mu, 
199.  202;  applies  lo  Foitoga],  303; 
to  the  court  at  Caillle,  204  ;  bii  ra^ 
refttrrcd  to  a  council,  206  i  hit  appli- 
cation rejected,  3IJ6;  Uii  appliouca 
to  Medina  Sidonia  and  Meduia  Lcli. 
107  ;  prepares  to  leave  Spain,  ii.  ;  ior 
terpnition  in  his  behalf,  208  ;  pinemt 
at  the  surrender  of  Graruda,  2(S; 
urges  his  sail  before  Feidinand  aad 
lubella,  310;  the  oaliita  of  his  de- 
manda,  ib. ;  Isabella  favourable  to- 
wardi,  213 ;  final  amngemexit  with. 
213;  sails  on  his  fint  voTS^e,  315: 
indillarence  to  his  enterprise,  SIS;  his 
tribute  to  Isabella.  318.  n. ;  retaras 
from  his  voyage,  346  ;  invited  to  Bar- 
celona, ib. ;  the  West  Indies  diic«- 
vered  by,  247  ;  his  visit  to  Portn^ 
ib.;  hisreceptionby John  11,348,11.; 
his  reception  at  Puos,  24S  ;  fats  pfu- 
gtess  to  BarceloDa.  349  ;  hit  i 
at  the  court,  350 ;  his  intervi 
the  lovereigna,  351  ;  aens&tioD 
by  hi>  diwoven,  352  ;  royal  M 
shown  to,  at  Barcelona,  3fi4-,  picpt- 
ratioos  for  his  second  voyage,  2S8,  259. 
365 ;  inilnictioni  to,  respectii^  the 
natives,  357  ;  new  powett  gianin]  to, 
359  ;  sails  on  hii  second  voyage,  365  ; 
complaints  against  him,  iii.  6  ;  his  se- 
cond return,  7  ;  reaction  of  public  feel- 
ing respecting  him,  8  ;  tbequeca'scoii- 
Sdence  in  him  unshaken,  9  ;  honoors 
conferred  on  him,  10  ;  diffictilties  at  to 
bis  third  voyage,  11  ;  sails,  12  ;  dis- 
covers lerrafimia,  ib. ;  his  endeavoon 
to  quell  the  mudny  at  Hitpaniola.  13 ; 
loud  complainlB  against  bicn,  14  ^  sa- 


to  Spain  bj  Bobadilli, 
tion,  21 ;  Ovando  commisnoned  in  bit 
stead,  24  ;  lemsiks  respecting  the  delay 
to  send  him  out,  36:  equipmeot  fos 
his  fourth  and  last  vovsge,  28  ;  his  de- 
spondency. 39  1  last  letter  oTtbe  love- 
leigng  toliim,  30  ;  tails,  31 ;  forbidden 
to  lonch  at  Hispaniola,  though  in  dis- 
tress, ib. ;  icmaikable  &te  of  hit  ene- 
mies 32  ;  dissatisfied  with  the  liceaaa 
for  private  voyages,  37,  n. ;  affected  by 
the  death  of  Isabella,  254 ;  hu  i«iam 
from  his  last  voyage,  305;  ku-oa  Isa- 
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b«1la'i  deilb,  306;  bii  illnCM 
vUiu  the  court,  308  ;  unjuit  u 
of,  by  Ferdinand,  309;  decliiMi  ia 
healto  a.ad  spiriU,  311;  hii  dedh,  ib. ; 
his  peraon  and  hsbiU,  313  ;  hii  «nthii. 
lium,  314  ;  hU  \olty  choracler,  31S ;  re- 
Diaiki  nspecting  Iha  fimily  of,  ib.  n. 

CaluDibui,  Diego,  lOD  of  CbriatopharCo- 
lumbui,  lii.  315,  n. 

Columbus,  Ferdinand,  bii  Hiihnj  o^ 
the  Admiral,  iii.  S6,  n. ;  DOtice  of, 
315.  R. 

ComiDM,  miniiKr  nf  Chaile*  VIII,  at 
VcDicA,  ii.  384.  380. 

Commerce  oF  Granada,  i.  407. 

Commons  of  Cutile,  Iraatment  of  the, 
bj  John  I,  i.  31  ;  pennaDeul  com- 
mittee of  the,  reiidu  at  eourt,  4B,  n. ; 
power  granted  lo  the,  107  ;  oppreuion 
of  tfae,ll3;  ita  conieqaeDca,  tIS; 
alale  of  the,  aodei  the  reifn  of  Feidi- 
oaod  and  Iiabelb,  iii.  S13  ;  theii  coa- 
aidentioa,  535. 

Compluteouaa  Polyglot  Bible ;  mo  Po- 
tuglot. 

ConculHDage,  practised  by  the  clergy  ia 
SpaiD,  i.  43. 

CooJe.  his  workj  rtspecling  the  Moon, 
i.  42B,  >. 

Condotiieri,  meiccDuies  in  Italy,  de- 
icribad,  ii.  373. 

Confiscation  itccre«d  against  heretics,  i. 
374. 

Coplu,  by  Don  Joive  ftlannque,  ii.  332. 

Cordota.    Alonso    Hemaodei   de  ;   see 

Cordova,  Diego  Feraandei  de,  i.  39. 

Cordova,  GoDialra  de,  a  negoLialor  of  >, 
tresty  for  the  surrender  of  Granada,  ii. 
71 ;  land  forces  against  Charles  VIII. 
entrusted  to,  378  ;  his  earW  life,  396  ; 
his  brilliant  qualities,  399  ;  his  gal- 
lantry to  the  queen,  ib.;  nised  to  the 
lUlisD  eommand,  400  ;  arrives  in  Si- 
cily, 401  I  lands  in  Calabria,  402  ;  his 
prudence  in  regard  to  the  ballli^  ol  Se- 
minan,  404;  his  bravery,  407;  his 
letrestlo  Reggio,  408;  his  movements 
in  southern  Calabria,  411;  hit  suc- 
ceues,  413  ;  tummooed  to  the  aid  of 
Ferdinand,  in  AtetU,  415;  surpriaea 
Laino,  416;arTives  before  Atolls,  418; 
nceives  the  title  of  Great  Captain, 
419;  beats  *  detachment  of  Swiss, 
420;  snccouTS  the  pope,  by  itormiDg 
•nd  cspluring  Ostis,  430  ;  enters 
Home.  431 ;  his  reception  by  the  pope, 
ib. ;  by  Frederic,  at  Naples,  433  j  re- 
turns to  Spain.  433  ;  marches  sgainst 
Huejir,  530 ;  fleet  fitted  out  under,  iii. 
67 ;    sails   agunM    ths   Turks,    72 ; 
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storms  and  capturti  St.  George,  73  ; 
faonoon  paid  to,  74 ;  CDodnct  of,  to* 
wardi  Frederic,  80  ;  invades  Calabria, 
Bl;  invests  Taimto,  82;  bis  munifi- 
cence, 83  ;  punishes  a  mutiny.  84  ; 
Tii«nto  sarrenden  to,  B6 ;  his  forces, 
97  ;  retires  to  Bsrleta,  99  ;  bis  ajHrit, 
107;  routs  the  French,  110;  eaplares 
Kuvo,  113;  returns  to  Barlets,  US; 
his  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  ib. ;  pre- 
pares lo  leave  Barleta,  117  ;  refuses  lo 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Lyons,  138 ;  marches  out  of  Bar- 
leta, 129 ;  distress  of  the  troops  uttder, 
130 ;  eocaoipB  before  Cetignola,  131  ; 
his  forces,  133 ;  routs  the  French,  136 ; 

Kinuet  the  enemy,  138  ;  bis  entry  into 
aples,  141  ;  his  movenMnIs  against 
Gaets,  142-  144;  coacttaions  to,  by 
the  pope,  174 ;  lends  a  detachment 
rkear  to  the  city  of  Rome,  1 79  ;  re- 
pulsed before  Gaeta.  181 ;  strength  of 
bis  forces,  133  ;  lakes  post  at  San  Ger- 
mano,  183  ;  his  bloody  reustance  al 
the  bridge  of  Garigliano,  188 ;  strength- 
ens his  position,  191  ;  great  distress  of 
Uie  army  of.  ib. ;  his  remarkable  nso- 
lutioo,    1""       "--    -"' ' 


,  300; 


I,  204; 


gliano,  and  pursues  the  French 
roula  the  enemy,  307  ;  his  troati 
the  Angevin  lords,  213,  n. ;  his  cour- 
tesy to  the  vanipiUhed,  313 ;  lakes 
possession  of  Gaeta,  215;  hii  enthu- 
siastic reception,  ! 


his  military  conduct,  334)  bis  re- 
■orm  of  the  military  service,  335;  his 
inSuence  over  the  army,  326 ;  his 
confidence  in  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards,  227 ;  his  politic  deport* 
ment  to  the  Italians,  326  ;  position  of 
bis  army,  239  ;  results  of  the  cam- 
paigns under,  230;  memoirs  of,  331, 
u. ;  affected  by  tbe  death  of  Isabella, 
254  ;  distrUBtcd  1^  Ferdinand,  323  ; 
loyalty  of,  324 ;  hit  reception  of  Fer- 
dinand, at  Naples,  336  ;  Ferdinand's 
confidence  in.  349  ;  grief  of  the  Nea- 
politans al  his  departure,  351  ;  com- 
pliments ts,  by  Louis  XIE,  355;  bis 
reception  in  Spain,  and  progress 
through  the  country,  364  ;  Ferdinand 
breskt  his  word  to,  365  ;  proposition* 
(or  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  366; 
withdraws  from  court,  367  ;  his  splen- 
did retirement,  368  ;  ordered  to  Italy, 
449 ;  lesl  to  enlist  under,  ib. ;  again 
diitnuled  by  Ferdinand,  and  ordered 
to  disbud  his  levies,  450;  writes  to 
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Ferdinand,  and  pm  i 
4S1  ;  pniparea  to  embark  for  Flandcn, 
4M  ;  hii  illaeii  and  death,  466  ;  pub- 
lic grief,  ib. ;  hig  chimctar,  457 ;  hii 
private  virtues,  4S8  ;  hit  want  of  bilh, 


FerdinaDd'i  Mverilj  towardi,  iii.  361  ; 
ropect  ehowD  bj,  to  the  r«inaiiii  of 
Feidiaand,  468. 
Cordova,  peraecutioiu  of,  i.  391,  <i. ;  em- 
belliihmeDt  of,  by  (be  Arabe,  394  { 
Kreat  mcuque  of,  ib. ;  population  of, 
399 ;  lil«iature  and  educanou  in,  400  ; 
diimembeinieDt  of  the  empire  of,  403 1 


Corral,  Joan  de,  justice  ioSicted  on,  li.  30. 

Corteg  of  Aragod,  compoied  of  four 
branchea,  i.  71 ;  their  laveTal  privi- 
legea  and  powers,  7'2,  76  ;  their  inan- 
ner  of  coDductiag  buaioeH,  74  ;  judi- 
cial functioDi  of,  78 ;  their  control 
over  the  goverDinent,  80 ;  compired 
with  that  of  CaBlile,  81 ;  reiDonHrate 
aKaintt  the  TaquisilioD,  ii.  84  ;  recog- 
niH  Philip  and  Joanua,  jii.  121. 

Cortei  of  CasUle,  pass  acu  respecting 
the  nobility,  i.  316 ;  reiiat  the  u»ui. 
pations  of  tbe  church,  332  ;  pass  acta 
resptcliDg  coin,  337 ;  prooeedingi  of, 
respecting  the  succeatioD.  ^ter  the  de- 
cease of  Isabella,  iii.  277  i  convoca- 
tion of,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  331. 

Council,   Royal,   reorganization  of  the, 

i.  540,  iii.  304. 
Councils,  orKaniiation  of,  iii,  538. 
Cretentia,  Demetriut,  employed  in   (he 

compilation  of  (he  Complutenaian  Po- 

Cross.  (be  itindard  of  the,  ii.  69. 
Crusades,  opened  (he  vay  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, i.  344. 
Currency,    laws  establishing    uniformity 

in  (he,  iii.  543. 
Cuiar,  Burtendei  of,  ii.  129. 

D. 
Darien,  isthmus  of,   crossed  by   Vasco 

Nuneide  Balboa,  iii.  562. 
Dam,  CouDt,  his  "  Hialoire  de  Venise," 

iii.  423,  «. 
Deia,  Diego  de,  arcbhiahop  of  Seville, 
(avouratheprojectofColuDibus,  ii  206; 
notice  of.   ih.   v. ;   nn   itiquisitor,   iii. 
321  ;  tucceeded  by  Ximeoes,  371. 
Discoveries,  the  early,  made  by  tbe  Spa- 


niards, ii.  196  ;  moral  amnpat  • 


.  L.  345, 

Donzelca,  account  of  the,  iL  39,  ^ 

Dorset,  Marquis  of;  see  Gnj. 

Drama,  Spaoiah,  lise  of  the,  ii-  3£ 
the  tragi -comady  of  "  CeltitiinrKI 
Juan  de  la  Eadna,  329;  Ton: 
Nahimi.  331  ;  ]»■•  cooditiea  ol  > 
stage,  336 ;  tra^pc  drama,  337 ;  Ji 
nan  Perei  de  OIitb.  ib. 

D  iielling,  piabibi  ted , 

Dupor—  ^■'  "  "■• 
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Conk 

■      E. 
Early  literatur*  of  Cmstile,  i.  US-   S« 

Culili. 
Ecclesiastics,    inflaCDce    of,    is  Cv^ 

i.  41 ;  theii  licentioiisneai,  ii;  t*^ 

grrart  wealth,  44,  45.  n. ;  chaaiio^ 

of,  l^  Isabella,  ii.  80.     See  Clirp. 
Education,  under  Alhakem  II,  •■  **'■ 

provisions  for,  41S  ;  tbe  ranlD,  ^'^ 

See  Moors, 
Egvpt,  tbe  mission  from  the  SnltrnX- 

retdinand  and  laabeita.  ii.  137. 
Eliiabeth  of  England,  Isabella  C0iiip>" 

with,  iii.  267. 
El  Zagal ;  see  AhiaUah. 
Emanuel,  succewot  of  John  II-  nru- 

tugal,  ii.  445  ;  union  of,  with  ll«  • 

fanta  Isabella,  ib.  465 ;  baniihti  i* 

Jews  from  Portogal,  456. 
Encina.  Juan  de  la,  notice  of,  iL  W. 

his  dramatic  eclogues, 

ler  0?" 
carry  Joanna  to  Flanders,  ii.  ^■ 

Epila,   Pedio    Arbnes  de,   inquislf  » 
Saragossa,  ii.  83.     See  Arlwt. 

Erasmus,  on  the  science  and  litm'"' 
of  Spain,  under  Isabella,  iii.  57S.  •■ 

Europe,  stste  of,  at  the  close  of  ll««- 
teenth  century,  iL  346;  ''>»'*"^ 
raiKning  sovereigns  in,  347  ;  "Op^Jr 
political  and  moral  condition  of,  34>< 
more  intimate  relations  betweeo  sUio- 
349  ;  foreigD  relations  eondocleo  I) 
the  sovereign,  350;  Italy  the  s£W« 
of  politics,  351 ;  alarmed  at  the  f™*" 
invasion  in  Italy,  365  ;  eflwt  of  « 
administration  of  Ferdinand  vA  ^* 
bella  on,  ' ' 
[porta  fro 
dioand  and  Isabella,  ..,.  ....■ 

Eymerich,  his  instructions  relatiie  w  '•■ 
quisiliooB,  i.  346;  cited,  ib.  a. 
F. 

Ferdinand  1.  of  kngaa,  hii  applic*' 


Enriquei,  Fadrioue,  admiral  of  CwDt. 
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to  the  cily  of  Barcelona,  i.  69  ;  ihort 
reiga  of,  134;  succeeded  br  Alpbonio 
V.  135. 

Ferdinaul  the  Catholic,  hii  birth,  i.  139  ; 
aworD  heir  u>  the  craiiii,  I5S  ;  renun- 
ciation of  allegiinee  lo,  Ijj  Uie  Calalani, 
157  ;    hii  jUDclioa  with  Joan,    before 
Gerona,    the  coaaequences,  162 ;    his 
mtraw   escape,  ib, ;    n^otittioni   for 
his  mairiage,  164.  30t.  208 )  artklet  of 
iDiuTia^,  309 :  entsra  Castile,  315  ; 
hii    pnvate   intenieir  wilh   laabella, 
316  ;    his    penoaal  appearaDce,  ib. ; 
hia  marnage,   218;   raises  the  MSge 
before  PeriagDaD,  231 ;  his  reception 
by  Heniy  IV.  at  St^Tia,  336  ;  inm- 
moQed  to  the  assistance  of  his  father 
ia    Arapm,   237.  239 1   bis   snmmai; 
oxecatioa  of  justice,  in  llie  cue  of  Gor- 
do, 240;   marches  agiiosC  Alplionso, 
King  of  Portugal,    361  ;    challeages 
him  to  persoual  combat,  263  ;  retreats, 
263 ;  reorganiies  the  ana;,  and  pro- 
ceeds lo  ^moia,  266 ;  oreitakea  Al- 
phooBo  ou  the  relieBl,  270  ;  engagBS  in 
the  balllo  of  Tore,   271  ;    his   huma- 
nity,27S  ;  his  visit  to  his  father.  381,  n. ; 
marches  towards  Alhama,  448.  465  ; 
raises  the  second  siege,  467  ;  hiiuninc- 
ceisful  attempt  an  Loja,  iL  4.  7 ;  the 
£nt  monarch  lo  send  embassies  lo  fo- 
reign pomrs,  16;  his  first  interference 
in  the  politics  of  Italy,  16  ;  his  treat- 
loenl  of  AbdalUb,  44.  46 ;  his  termi 
lothevanquishedMoon,  54;  hiibady- 
guaid,    60 ;     his    meeting    wilh     the 

Sueeii  in  the  camp,  before  Mocliii,  66  ; 
ia  coilume,  67  ;  his  conduct  in  re- 
lalioQ  lo  the  Inquiiidon  in  Aragon, 
82;  loquitiliaa  lliruaghoul  his  domi- 
nioai,  87;  hia  expedition  lo  Velei 
Malaga,  90 ;  narrow  escape  of,  92 ; 
his  haughty  demeanour  to  the  embassy 
f rom  beiieged  Malaga,  111;  hia  waiy 
deiice  raspecbng  the  pUte,  118  ;  aa- 
lames  the  command  oF  the  ""ny  al 
Mums,  124  ;  makes  inroads  into  Gra- 
cida,  ib.  ;  his  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  Baia,  138  ;  takes  cotomand  of 
the  amy,  129 ;  names  of  the  diatln- 
guiihed  cavaliers  who  usually  altend- 
eil,  ib.  n. ;  his  treatment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  llaia,  147  ;  bis  intertiew  wilh 
£1  Ztgal,  150  ;  occupation  of  his  do- 
maia,  151 ;  derasUles  Granada,  162  ; 
COnlen  knighthood  on  bis  son,  Prince 
John,  16. ;  hii  policy  in  regard  to 
Gaadii,  and  other  cities,  163  ;  mus- 
ttnhii  forces,  in  1491,  for  the  closing 
campii^  against  Gisnada,  165 ;  en- 
camtit  in  Ihe  Vega,  166 ;  disapproves 


Ihe  itipnIatioQs  demanded  by  Colom- 
bas,3I0:  allempi  on  the  life  of,  243  ; 
his  slow  reooveiy,  344;  punishment 
of  the  assassin,  245  ;  early  edocalion 
of,  neglecled,  272 ;  foreign  poUtici 
dimctad  by,  345 ;  his  detenmnation 
respecting  ihe  crown  of  Naples,  3i67  ; 
sends  an  eoniy  to  the  French  court, 
368  ;  hia  conduct  in  relaCian  lo  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII,  376.  379; 
makea  naval  preparations,  378 ;  hia 
second  mission  lo  Charles  VIII,  379  ; 
bold  conduct  of  hia  envoys,  380 ;  hia 
Tiewa  retfiecting  Naples,  435 ;  his 
fame,  acquired  by  the  war,  436;  me- 
diales  a  peace  betvreen  Henry  VII. 
and  the  King  of  Scota,  448,  n. ;  takea 
the  field,  and  marches  toward  the  moun- 
taina  of  Granada,  533  ;  the  rebels 
lubroit  to,  646  ;  hia  negotiations  with 
Venice,    iii.   63;  with   tl«  F 


Idaximilian,  64 ;  his  vl 


of  Italy,  i 


I  tiie  French  invasion 
partition  of  Naples 
wiui  L,ouiB  All,  68.  70;  ground  of 
his  claim  lo  Naples,  71 ;  hia  mpture 
with  France,  90;  bia  instmcliaaa  lo 
PhiKp  lomakeatreaty  with  Louis  XII, 
125;  i^ccU  the  trealv,  147;  his 
policy  eiamioed,  148 ;  his  maatnrei 
■n  regard  to  the  French  invasion,  159  ; 
his  sncceaaea,  161  ;  sufloa  from  *pe< 
culativa  writers,  168,  h.  ;  hia  treaty 
with  Louis  XII,  221  ;  named  Regent 
of  Castile  in  the  teaUmenI  of  Isa- 
bclU,  34S ;  the  queen's  provision 
for,  344  ;  rengns  Ihe  crown  of  Castile 
lo  Philip,  376  ;  assumee  Ihe  lille  of  id- 
miniitrator  of  Caalile,  276, 277 ;  unpo- 
pular, 280.  296  ;  his  peipleiilies,  282  ; 
proposals  ibr  hia  second  marriage,  284; 
hia  mairiage  wilh  the  Princess  Oer- 
maine,  386.  392  ;  hia  impolitic  treaty 
with  France,  2BB ;  has  an  interview 
with  Miilip,  297 ;  his  courteous  de- 
porUnenl,  298  ;  his  resignation  of  the 
regency,  300  ;  his  second  inlerview 
with  Philip,  303;  hia  departure,  ib.; 
his  disfoaitian  towards  Columbus,  308  ; 
his  unjust  Irealment  of  him,  309  ;  the 

Eurpoaa  of  perverting  bis  pension,  319; 
is  dislmst  of  Gonsalvo,  323  ;  sails 
for  Naples,  334 ;  his  deportment  to- 
wards Gonsalvo,  ib.  349 ;  his  recep- 
lioo,  334  i  bia  enb^  into  Naples,  336  ; 
summons  a  parliament  and  restores 
the  Angeiias,  337;  his  politic  be- 
haviour respecting  Caslile,  346;  al- 
legiance to,  347  ;  leaves  Naplea,  ib. ; 
hia  brilliant  inlerview  with  Louis  XII, 
362 ;  lecepboD  of,  in  Castile,  356 ;  his 
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intcniew  with  Joidd*,  367 ;  imgn- 
Iirity  •>(  bit  proceediup,  359  ;  RnoU 
«  general  amneitj.  ib. ;  eUahliitwt  ■ 
euanl,360  ;  hUciceuiveuveriij,  361 ; 
hiitnatmeDt  of  Goooilvo,  365  ;  policy 
of  hii  leveiil?,  370;  Ximenn'i  dis- 
Imit  of,  384 1  fail  fisit  to  tbe  uai- 
veiiit;  of  Alcilfc,  395  :  ipoil  uiiEfoed 
to,  bj  tlie  lea^e  of  Canibra]',  405 ; 
ramonitiates  with  Louii  XII.  ■gaiiul 
s  B^ntuDiu  OD  Ihs  church,  411  ; 


comes  >  party  in  Chellolj  League,  413; 
hii  diitruH  of  NaraiTe,  4SS  I  demuidi 
a  pauagB  for  bii  anny  through  Na- 
vaire,  42B.  441 ;  eflecti  a  truce  with 
Louli  XII.  435  ;  Mttles  hu  conqueiti, 
ih. ;  unite<  Navarra  with  Caiti.le.  437; 
eiamiaalion  of  hi>  conduct  reipecl- 
ing  Navarre,  438  ;  fail  ateraioD  for  fail 
grandioo  Charles  V.  448  ;  orden  God- 
aalvo  to  Italy,  449;  diitrasta  him,  and 
ordera  him  (o  diibind  hii  levies,  450  ; 
GoDsalvo's  complaint  to,  4SI  ;  his  de- 
Eire  for  children,  453  ;  decline  of  bit 
health,  453  ;  perplexed  by  Gonialvo's 

■ion  of  Gonwlvo'i  death,  455  ;  hi< 
illueaa  increases,  462 ;  insensible  to 
his  liluatlon,  463;  jealooa  of  Adrian 
of  Utiecht,  his  graaiuaD's  envt^,  ib. ; 
his  last  hours,  464 ;  hii  wills,  ih. ;  his 
diipositioa  of  the  regency,  465 ;  bis 
death  and  leslunent,  466 ;  intrusts  the 
administration  of  Castile  to  XimeDes. 
ib.  ;  his  death,  467 ;  his  reign,  ib. ;  his 
remains  transported  to  Granada,  46B; 
hit  person  and  character,  470;  his 
education,  it.;  his  temperance  and 
economy,  471;  dies  poor,  472;  bii 
bieotiy,  473;  accused  of  hypocrisy, 
474  ;  conduct  of,  id  regard  lo  the  In- 
<]utBitioB  in  Aragon.  ib. ;  charged  with 
peiMy,  475  ;  his  shrewd  policy,  476  ; 
his  insensibility,  478;  contrasted  with 
Isabella,  479 ;  natural  childrta  of, 
ib.  n. ;  gloomy  close  of  his  life,  460  ; 
his  kingly  qualities,  482 ;  judgment 
of  his  conic mporvries,  483  ;  vhitrary 
measures  of,  530;  maintsini  slavery 
in  the  New  World,  566. 
Ferdinand  II,  of  Naples,  succeeds  Al- 
phonso  II,  ii.  382  j  makes  a  Jewsnt 
on  (he  southern  eitremily  of  Cala- 
bria, 396;  commences  operations,  401  ; 
mtrches  on  Seminara,  402 ;  hii  con- 
duct in  regard  lo  the  bailie  near  Se- 
Diinaia,  404 ;  defeated,  406 ;  his  pe- 
rilous situation,  ib.;  recovers  Naples, 
410  ;  besieges  Monlpcniier,  in  Alella, 
414;  hisdealh,  423. 


FeidiDand.  snn  of  PhOtp  and  Joas 
bom,  iii.  153;  govcnuneal  of  Car 
and  Aragon  to  be  caautatei  ID,  4« 
his  grandfiithet's  aoiiely  i^iMu: 
ib. ;  gnnts  to,  466. 

Fetdinaod  and  Isabella,  ggneatogf  ^  - 
106;  tbeirinarriag«discaoceila^c7 
rabaos  of  the  Maranis  of  Villena,  ii^ 
their  poverty  and  peiplenliea.  Hi 
nt^otislioiti  for  the  muria^  al  ib' 
dauibtcr,  Isabella,  with  tfae  DtKV'-i 

comparative  powers  and  r^te  of.  Hi. 
thmr  elections  and  oieasDics  fv  n- 
ontaniiiPg  the  Casliliaii  mimij,  Sft 
iobmianon  of  the  whol«  kja^doo  i 
Castile  to,  276 ;  tbnr  icbene  ri  n- 
fbnn  for  the  govonmient  of  CastiL 
289 ;  their  nrogreu  tbn>a|rh  A^ 
lusia,  302 ;  their  reoi^ai: ' 
tribunals,  306 ;  [«es>d» 
justice,  307 ;  their  dil 
Pope  Sinus  IV,  332;  Iheir  tnamta 
of  bis  legale,  334  ;  their  re^laboa  d 
trade,  335  ;  pre-eminence  of  their  i:- 
thoiily,  340 ;  their  conduct  after  ibi 
fall  of  Alhama.  448  ;  their  Toaarrb 
ii.  20  ;  anecdote  illnstratiTe  of  Ha 
ngaid  Id  justice,  21  :  take  meaim 
to  procure  artillery,  60  ;  then-  pulici 
towards  llie  nobles,  58  ;  conpanioi 
of  their  army^  60;  Swiai  mcrrta- 
ries,  61 ;  the  English  Lord  Scales.  63: 
disapprove  the  magnificeDce  disphi- 
ed,  64;  their  meeting  in  the  lamp  tr- 


ibe Dccupalioo  of  a  new  dij,  69  ;  tbti 
standard  of  the  cross,  ib.  ;  their  lAe- 
lalion  of  ChriUian  caplires,  7»;  their 
policy  in  fomcDting  the  Moonah  &r- 
tions,  71  ;  an  atlempt  to  assasairBlc, 
104;  their  entrance  into  Mabgi,  lla; 
their  measures  for  repeopling  Mala- 
f*.  121  ;  relum  to  Cordova,  132 ;  tisii 
Aragon  in  1487,  133  ;  occi^iied  viA 
the  interior  govemmenl  of  Ca.uile,  115; 
their  reception  of  an  embassy  ben 
Maximilian,  126;  Iheir  resoaicca,  tl. 
n.;  embassy  to,  from  the  Snilan  of 
Epypl,  137;  their  relum  lojaea,  153, 
summon  Abdallah  lo  surrender  the  ca- 
pital of  Granada,  161 ;  (bar  samy 
of  the  city  of  (iranada,  169  ;  thai  en- 
Irvnce  into  it,  179;  their  early  inter- 
est in  Davigation  and  commeice,  196; 
Columbus  applies  to,  204.  210;  tbcir 
final  arrangemenl  «ilh  Colarabua.  212 ; 
awed  by  Torquemada's  violent  coa- 
duct  respectiog  the  Jews,  223;  t^ 
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edirt  fer  ihc  expnlwja  of  the  Jews, 
n*.  236;  *iut  Ankgon,  S41 ;  intite 
Columbni  to  BiTceloai,  346 ;  their 
recgpttoa  of  him,  351;  their  inler- 
ttnir  witb  him,  253  ;  miko  prepara- 
tian  for  bi>  *ecoiid  loyage,  2fi8.  365; 
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waiy  diplomae;  in  aeading  an  unbai- 
Mtdor  to  Uabon,  Ki  ;  inroim  John 
11.  that  Coluinbna  hai  uiled  on  hii 
Kcoad  Tojpage,  366 ;  >djiulmnit  of 
their  difficulty  wiih  John  II.  b]r  lh« 
treatj  of  Tordeullai,  368;  operalioD 
of  their  idmiiuUtation  on  the  intel- 
leda*),  literary,  ipd  icitntific  charac- 
ter of  the  DMIOD,  371 ;  their  reign  in 
,epDch  la  polile  lelten,  300  ;  national 
tpirit  of  ibe  literature  of  thia  epoch, 
301  i  their  treWy  with  Charlei  VIII, 
863;  the  title  of  Cof^Iie  coobired 
on  them  hj  the  pope,  377 ;  their 
family,  443 ;  ihcir  temperate  may 
in  ngni  to  the  cooTenion  of  the 
Hoon,  511  ;  diapleaaed  on  occiiion 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Albaycin,  531 ) 
tbeii  edict  agunut  the  Moon  of  Cai- 
lile,  551 ;  loud  complainti  to,  aguuft 
(Jolumbus,  iii.  13;  their  ivceptiou  of 
Colnmbua  when  lent  home  by  lioba- 
dilla,  31  ;  Tiodicatian  of  them,  33  -, 
their  laal  letter  to  Columbui,  30; 
make  careful  proriiion  for  the  colo- 
niea,  33 ;  liberal  grantt,  34 ;  their 
iodepaEdeut  attitude  In  regard  to  the 
pope,  40)  ipirit  of  the  colonial  le- 
giilatiOD  under,  ib. ;  alarmed  by  the 
French  conqueila  in  Italy,  iii.  63  ; 
their  lemoBitniice  to  the  pope,  ib. ; 
■olicii  Philip  tod  Joanna  to  Titii 
SpaiD,  119,  131;  acind  with  [ever, 
237  ;  their  buiial-place,  360  ;  marble 
mauaoleum  erected  over  their  remaina 
by  Charlea  V,  469 ;  their  character! 
cootrailed,  479  ;  general  review  of  ibe 
adminiilration  of,  514  ;  their  policy  at 
their  accesaion,  SIS  ;  their  depreuioD 
of  the  Doblei,  ib,  ;  raiie  men  of  hum- 
ble itilioD  to  ofltco  oF  the  higheat 
mat,  516  -,  alate  of  the  common*  un- 
der, 533  ;  the  promulgaliou  ctpngini. 
licai  or  rojal  ordinaocei  bj,  537, 
S28,  n. ;  advancement  of  prerugative 
under,  528  ;  legal  comnilatuioi,  536  ; 
orgtniialioD  of  councila,  530  ;  legal 
profeuian  advanced  by,  540  ;  charac- 
ter of  the  lawi,  541  ;  errcineoua  prioci- 
plei  of  their  legiilalion,  544 ;  ecoDomi- 
cal  policy  under,   553 ;  inlnnal  im- 
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protemenU  nuder,  554  ;  increaae  of  em- 
pire, 557  )  their  government  of  Naplet, 
lb. ;  tbeir  revennea  from  tbe  Indie*, 
559,  56S  ;  ipihl  of  adventure  in  iheli 
reign,  561  ;  progieii  of  dl*co>ery,  ib. ; 
theu-  colonial  adminiatinlion,  566  ;  ge- 
neral proiperily  auder,  575  ;  chivalron* 
*pirit  of  the  people  under,  583 ;  their 
reign  the  period  of  national  gluiy,  588. 
See  Cailik,  Ftniiaaad,  labeiia,  and 
£pain. 

Ferrier,  Si.  Vincent,  hi*  miraclea  Ua  ihe 
converaiou  of  the  Jews,  i.  354. 

Fendal  institutiona,  decay  of,  ii.  346. 

Florida  diicovered,  iii.  563. 

Foil,  Gaiun  de,  Dnke  de  Nemourt,  aitd 
brother  of  iha  Queen  of  Angon,  com- 
mander  of  the  French  amy  in  Italy, 
iii.  414 ;  hi*  death,  416  ;  bii  clanc- 
ler,  417 ;  effect*  of  his  death  on  the 
French  aimy,  419. 

Foil,  Jean  de,  the  dangfaler  of,  married 
to  Fenlinand,  iii.  286. 

Chark*  VIII,  ii.'379;  hii  bold  con- 
duct, 380  ;  hia  hostility  to  Columbui, 
iii.  II  i  proprietor  of  alave*,  565.  n. 

Forngnera,  encouraged  to  aetlle  in  Spain, 
iii.  554. 

France,  Ireatisa  between  and  Aragon,  i. 
15^.231 ;  viaitedbyAtphonsoofPartn- 
gal,  37B ;  nakea  peace  with  Caalile, 
381  ;  rupture  of,  with  Spain,  iii.  90 ; 
her  control  over  Italy,  173  ;  effects  of 
the  rout  of  the  Gangliaao  on,  311  ; 
treaty  irilh,  386 ;  iti  impolicy,  388. 
See  piicrla  and  I^U. 

Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  his  treatment  of 
the  Jew*,  ii.  238.  n, 

Fredeiic  II.  of  Naples,  laccesMiT  of  Fer- 
dinand II,  ii.  424 ;  hi*  act*,  ib. ;  hi* 
rvception  of  Gonialvo,  432  ;  threatened 
by  Loui*  XII,  iii.  64 ;  hia  ariplicalioni 
lor  aid,  65  ;  biiailemptialiei'.deience, 
77;  hia  fate,  78;  remarka  reapecting 
him,  79.  164  ;  mediator  of  a  Iruce  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  163. 

Fnncb  army  ;  aae  Mantua. 

French  chronicles,  notice*  of,  iiL  333,  n. 

Funeral*,  lubella'*  preamble  reipecting, 
iii.  341. 361,  h.;  law*  respecting,  &4S. 


Gaeta,  Gonsalvo 


ti  agnioat,  tii. 


142.  144  ;  relief  aent  to,  by  Louis  XII, 
176.  181  ;  GoDsalvo  repulaed  before, 
181 ;  the  French  retreat  lo.  304.  208  ; 
capilnlatton  of,  310  ;  Ibe  Spaniard*  oc. 
copy,  215. 
Gardeni  before  Baia,  iL  131 ;  cleared  of 
tbeir  timber,  136. 
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Gangliano,  armies  on  the,  iii.  169  ;  the 
Fi«Dch  BDcamp  (here,  183;  bloodjr 
pusBge  of  iha  biidge  of,  187  ;  diitreBBi 
of  the  Sp>auh  umy  OD  the,  191 ;  of 
(he  French  tnnv  there,  195 ;  crosied 
by  the  Spaaiaidi,  203  ;  lout  of  the, 
307;  iueifecu  DO  France,  S13. 
O«lMlfar0)  ii.  94  ;  inrTeiider  of,  116. 

Gti™,  iliacomfitore  of  Namro  in  the 
nhiid  of ,  iu.  388 ;  ctnie  otlhediuiler 
ia.  ii.  M. 

Geoealoer  of  FaidiBuid  utd  laabella,  L 
106. 

Geoenl  Pr'iTilege,  the  MigM  CkuM  of 
Araeon,  i.  77. 

GeriDuiw,  th«  princeit,  muiied  to  Feidk- 
mud,  iii.  3B6.  293;  facts  lespecting, 
SB7  ;  Lar  caolnesa  tomrds  Gonsalvo, 
366;  deliveied  oli.ioa.iS2;  Fardi- 
Dsudibeqeeitsto,  166  ;  hei  nibseqoent 
msrriigct,  it,  n. 

GiaDoooe,  Charles's  geneioas  coodict  to 
the  hein  oT,  iij.  bSB,  n. 

Giono,  Paolo,  remailu  DO,  iL  425,  H, ;  bis 
Life  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoia,  iii.  2J 1 .  n. 

G  irons,  Quoen  Joan  Keki  refnjte  theie 
from  the  CaUUns,  i.  154  ;  the  Dake  of 
Lorraioe  compelled  to  abandoo  the  siegl 

Giron,  Pedro,  propoaitioD  for  the  maitiajie 
of.  with  lubella,  i.  189.  191 ;  hii  cha- 
racter, 191 ;  his  death,  193. 

CirOD,  Fedio  de,  oppoaci  royal  officers, 
iii.  494. 

Gold  iti  (he  West  ladies,  iii.  47.  659. 

Gamei,  de  Caitro  Alvaro,  notice  of,  sod 
of  hi'i  works,  ii.  500,  n. ;  his  tiibute  to 
Caibajal,  iii.513,  n. 

Gonialvo  ;  ice  CDrdviu.  Gmuaimtk. 

Gordo,  Ximenea,  of  Sar^osaa,  Ferdi- 
na,nd's  sammaiy  eiecution  of,  i.  339> 

Goths ;  see  VitigMlu. 

Graharoe,   Mr.  remarks  on  his  Histaij, 

Grain,  sca^il^  of,  ii.  128,  ». 

Gralla,  Spanish  mioisteT  at  (he  court  of 
Paris,  instruclioni  to,  in  iclatioD  (o  the 
parlitioD  of  Naples,  iii.  66. 

Granada,  the  kingdom  of,  in  the  middle  of 
■he  (ifteealli  century,  i.  S  ;  deKcriplioa 
of,  405;  etymologies  of  the  vord.  406, 
II.  ;  agriculture  and  commerce  of,  407  ; 
resources  of  the  crown  of.  408  ;  Lux- 
urious  character  of  the  people  of,  410  ; 
bet  suecessFul  resistance  against  the 
Christians,  414  ;  the  war  of.  435  ;  Isa- 
bella's measures  for  carrying  on  the 
war  of,  456  ;  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Loja,  ii.  4  ;  revolution  in,  12  ;  mea- 
sures for  carrjiug  on  (he  war  there,  in 
1483,  19;  e:q)e«ri(ion  to  (he  Axarquia, 


icyaf^inr 


33;  battle  of  L 
Abdallab,  41 ;  gcueial  palKjoTi 
of,  46  ;  further  prcparaboDs  fa  ■k 
war  with,  49.  65 ;  comjioutiDo  of  in 
Spaniah  aimr,  60  ;  iti  Digni&fC 
appearance,  63  ;  Chiiatiaii  conqiuM 
74  ;  authorities  for  the  war  of,  li.i-i 
eipedition  to  Velez,  90  ;  to  llilin, 
94;  fate  of,  decided,  131  iiiiudiisu, 
124 ;  border  war  in,  125;  mcanni 
for  the  redncticRi  of  Ban  la.  lU :  n 
suneiKler,  147  ;  occapalion  of  £1  b- 
gal's  domaia,  160  ;  diffienhiei  of  x 
campaign  in.  153  ;  Abdallah  tanm- 
ed  to  sunvndeT  (be  capittl  sC.  1^ : 
Ferdinand  nngei,  162,  163 ;  FP- 
lUioBi  for  (be  doiiDg  cwnpaks  ^ii»v 
165  1  psitiao  bT  the  tm^  oE,  It' 
its  cuitulatioD,  174;  tousMi  i 
the  war  of,  183  ;  its  raolts,  181 ;  » 
ral  inflaence  of  the  war  d,  1(6;  o 
military  inflneDce,  186;  sntboriliEia 
relation  to  the  war  of— Bernaldo,  \h 


~lr»i 


;,  192,  B. 


\ti.a 


n  Spain,  437 
1499,  606  J  messnTw  for  cuBxmn; 
the  Moors  io,  609.  636.  556  ;  ruii:i> 
the  Moon    at   (be  AipanRi!,  6^- 


meia,   636  ;   (ranquillitj  n 


Chria 


0  of  the  treaty  of.  ^ 


.  566  ;  chivalrom  spitil  is  * 
war  of,  580. 

Granada,  city  of,  desctibed,  i.  40S ;  «* 
moned  to  snrreDder,  u.  161 ;  in  f*' 
(ion.  167;  numerous  combiD  atv, 
168  ;  luneyed  by  Fenliaand  ud  U 
belli,  169  ;  .kinoish  before,  170;  <x»- 
flagration  of  the  Christian  camp  iit^ 
171  ;  city  of  Santa  Ft  bnih  Msr,  li^- 
propositions  by  Abdallih  for  ik  «■ 
render  of,  174;  its  ca]HtaIaUis,  <*■- 
the  conditions,  175;  comnwdaai^^ 
176;  preparations  for  occnpjFiaE  I'l- 
effects  ofthe  bll  of,  ihronglust  Clin»' 
teodom,  181  ;  revolt  of  ^  Albipi- 
630 ;  convexsion  of  Moon  U,  !^\ 
the  burial-place  of  Feidinsmi  aoJ 
Isabella,  iii.  350.468;  popnlalioi «:. 
576,  n. 

Greek  uianuscripts,  fiiraished  toXi»<* 
b;  the  pope,  iii.  397. 

Grey,  Thomas,  Marquii  of  poa^_  ^ 
co-operation  wi  th  Ferdioaml  i '"'  '^ '  '^ 
discontent  and  return  to  Enjtoi-^*- 

Guadii,  in  the  domain  oF  El  '^■'■, 
128  ;  guarded  by  CidI  Yafaye,  131  ■  " 
Zagal  at,  146;  occupation  oT,  )'' - 
"     '"       "  i  policy  in  rtgaid  to,  16* 
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GuiceianliDi,  renmrks  an,  ii.  425.  n. 

Uuienoe,  tlie  Uuko  of.  J nauiia  affianced 
lo.  i.  223,  223 ;  h»  deatfa,  233. 

Guienoe,  expediliaii  against,  iii.  427. 

UuimaD,  Henrique  de  ;  kc  Hidonia. 

Guzman,    Nunei   de,   a     dituaguiihed 
acholar.  ii.  3B9,  n. 

iiaDi,  their^tioDi  wilhlhefainilj  of 


and  aulertaini 


t  of  Philip  and  3<*- 


Ponce 


H. 


Ilaoea,  Mnle;  Abul.  auipiiKB  Zahara, 
i.  436  ;  beueges  Athama,  449  ;  ci- 
pellcd  from  Uranada,  ii.  12  ^  hii  oppo- 
liuon  to  tbe  ChiisliaiiB  in  Iheii  eipcdi- 
tioQ  to  the  Aiarquia.  25  ;  hia  death,  72. 

Hallam,  Henij,  oaties  of,  i.  103,  n. ; 
hia  remaik*  on  the  Epi«le>  of  Peter 
Martyr,  ii.  ]  58  ;  cited  raapecting  penal 
Biatutes  againit  the  Cathalica  nnder 
Kliiabeth,  iii.  256,  n. ;  hit  chaiactei 
ofUliiabetli,  269,  n. 

Heathen,  bigoted  viewi  in  rtlalion  to  the, 
ii.  15.     See  Indian,. 

Heaiiquei,    Fnderic,    pani^imeat    of, 


of  Andalusia,  hit  connexion  with  the 
expedition  lo  the  Axu^uia,  ii.  23.  34 ; 
hii  eicape,  33. 

Henry  HI.  of  Caitile,  hii  device  for  the 
recDveiyoT  hiseataiea,  i.  51 1  union  of, 
with  Catharine  of  Laocaater,  107) 
hia  death,  I  OB. 

Henry  IV.  of  Cutile,  hii  accenion  and 
popularity,  i.  169 ;  (litappoinli  ei- 
pectations,  171;  hri  diuolute  haLila, 
173;  hii  repudiation  of  Hlanche  of 
Aragon,  lA.  ;  hi*  marriage  vith  Joan* 
aa,  173;  controlled  by  faiourilei  of 
humble  nrigin,  176;  hia  inlerriew  widi 
Louii  XI.  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidutoa. 
179  ;  the   canKHjuenoei,    180  ;  nobles 


e  confederalei,  183i  de- 
posed near  the  ci^  of  Avila,  184; 
haa  recourse  to  negotiation,  187  j  dis- 
bindu  hia  forcei,  liiS  ;  not  present  in 
person  at  the  action  of  Oltnedo,  194  ; 
treaty  of,  with  the  coDTedeialea,  300 ; 
threatens  Isabella  with  imprisoament, 
207;  hia  approbation  of  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  aolicited, 
215.  219;  opposes  the  pietenuooi  of 
Joanna  to  those  of  Isabella,  233.  2S1 ; 
meets  French  ambassadors,  2:^3;  his 
inlerviLW  with  Isabella,  at  Segovia, 
335  ;  his  illness  and  dealh,  243.  251 ; 
inHuence  of  his  reign,  345.  389. 
lleniy   VII.  of  Er^land,  his  reception 


Heresy,  punishment  of,  i.  345.  348,  n. ; 
iii.  584,  R. 

Hermandad,  or  HoIt  Brotiierhood,  an 
association  in  Castile,  i.  27  ;  aconfede- 
,  reorganisation  of  the,  390  ; 
of  the,  293  ;  opposed  by  the  no- 
bility, 193 1  remonsIiBnce  against  it, 
313  ;  sanctioned  in  Aiagon,  ii.  133  ; 
Leyes  de  la,  iii.  537. 

Uerren.  Antonio  de,  notice  of  him,  and 
hii  works,  ii.  57,  n. 

Hispaniola,  misconduct  of  the  colonists 
at,  ii.  Si  mutiny  then,  13;  oppres- 
sion of  the  natives,  )3  ;  Columbus  for- 
bidden lo  enter  the  harbour  st,  31 ; 
[irognaa  of  iba  settlement  there,  34 ; 
iberal  grants  far  emigration  to,  ib. ; 
persons  prohibited  from  going  to,  35  ; 
license  lor  private  voyages  to,  36 ; 
Ximenes  sends  a  commission  lo,  iii. 
491  ;  gold  drawn  from,  569 ;  intro- 
duction of  sugar-caika  into,  tb.  Bee 
C«l««ia  and  Wut  India. 

Holy  Brotheriiood  ;  aee  Htrmandad. 

Holy  League,  between  Jnlius  II,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Venice,  iii.  413. 

Hones,  laws  respecting,  iii.  547. 

Hospitals,  Isabella  said  to  be  the  first  to 
institute  camp,  iii.  366. 

House  of  Trade,  iii.  39. 

Huejar  sacked,  ii.  531. 

Humboldt,  hia  "Histoire  da  la  Gfogra- 

I^iedo  NouveauCootiaeat,"ii;303,n. 

I. 

Illeicai,  heroism  of,  iii.  188. 

India  Home,  origin  of  the,  ii.255.  ' 

Indian  Affairs,  lioatd  of,  e     "*  ' 


of,  352.  257 ;  accompany  Columbus 
on  his  secood  letnm  to  Spain,  iii-  7  ; 
bigoted  views  in  regard  lo,  15 ;  de- 
clared free,  25  ;  Isabella's  zeal  for  coa- 
vertiog  them,  43 ;  tbeir  diminution, 
45.  246,  n. ;  Isabella's  care  f(^  them, 
563;  subsequent  treatmentof  them,  i&, 

Indies,  Conned  of  the,  iiL  540  ;  reve. 
nuesfromlhe.  559. 

Indulgences,  nile  of  papal,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Moorish  war,  i.  175. 

Infantado,  Uuke  of,  his  style  of  living 
described  by  Navarro,  iii.  519,  n. 

Inglli,  hii  "Spain  in  1830,"  cited,  iii. 
S50,  n. 

InquisitioQ.  establishment  of  the,  i.  343. 
See  AnrUnt    InqHititiaa  and    Hadfrn 
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See  I'ttleration. 

IrviD^,  Waihingtoa,  hii  detcriptioD  of 
Ahdallah,  iu  181 ;  hit  ■■  Chronicle  of 
the  CoDqueit  of  Urauadii,"  193  )  hii 
"  ti'Marj  of  CDlumbui,"  iii.  S7,  n. 

lubella,  the  grand-daughter  of  John  I. 
of  Portugil.  her  miniage  wilh  John 
II.  of  Cutile,  i.  139  ;  hei  deatb,  ii. 
4S1. 

lubella,  the  Catholic,  her  birth,  i.  133. 
169 ;  negotiation  for  her  uoioo  vilh 
Carloi,  H4.  190;  further  aegotialioni 
for  faer  marriage,  166,  n.,  t9i  ;  her 
piojected  union  with  the  gnnd  maiter 
of  Calstnvi.,ii.  I  her  education,  189  ; 
crown  oF  Cutile  ofiered  lo,  199  :  de- 
clined, 200  ;  at±[ia»ledg;ed  heir  to  the 
crown,  201;  auiton  to,  203,303,304  ; 
her  marriage  with  Ferdiuaud,  304. 308, 
309.319  ^menaced  with  impriunmeat, 
307;  her  critical  liluation.  311;  her 
private  inlervien  with  Ferdinand, 316; 
perwinal  appearance  of.  317  ;  hei  pre- 
teniioni  opposed  to  thoie  of  Joauni., 
333^  her  reliance  on  the  Archbiahop 
of  Toledo,  33S  ;  the  part;  of,  gaini 
strength,  233 ;  hu  an  interview  with 
Heury  IV.  at  Segovia,  335;  biui  of 
her  title  to  the  crown,  349  ;  proclaimed 


351  ; 


Tca>  in  railing  so  army  to  oppose  Al- 
phonjo  ofPortural,  360;  hei  thanks 
giving  for  the  victory  at  Tom,  376; 
takei  active  ineBiiurea  for  the  defence 
of  the  western  borders,  381;  her 
schemet  of  reform,  389  ;  see  CaitiU; 


i  and  i 


'pp.™" 


of  the  tumulU  at  Segovia,  296  ; 
viut  to  Seville.  398  ;  her  eiecution  of 
justice,  399.  301  ;  endeavoun  Id  re- 
concile the  lamilies  of  Gniroan  and 
Ponce  de  Leon,  300 ;  her  progreu 
through  Andaluiia  in  1478,  303  ;  her 
conduct  in  the  caie  of  A]va>«  Yanei 
de  Lugo,  id. ;  of  Frederic  Henriquei, 
319;  >ee  Ftrdinaad  and  Itabiila ; 
makes  her  court  a  nuraery  of  virtue  and 


of  her  confessor.  Tor 


removal   of,   lo  Lognno,  iL  II. 
care  of  troops,   S6  ;  b«  pmEnn 


S7  ;  ber  policj  tc 
hercourtesjlothe  EngliiliLHd<<i. 
63  ;  visits  tbo  camp,  66;  ia  ■■ 
coitnme,  ib, ;  enfoicti  ilu  l»v 
chaitiies  certain  ecdeautia, 
vinti  the  camp  before  Mil^  J 
eitablialiea  ber  resider^eeitjifi  ' 


herec 


innigement  of  bei  inii|is  J 


baiay  from  the  SoltiD  of  EgjjL  1' 
her  communication  vrithtbcusi  J- 
rupted,  142  ;  eoergy  uhI  fliif'  ■ 
cnficesof,  143;  liutillKtaDp.  i> 
her  popularity  uhI  infinenx,  !^ .  ' 
posei  the  judges  of  Aiaien,  ^ 
(uimates  the  troop*  befon  Gnu' 
168;  inrvCTS  the  citjofGiwidi,'.'^ 
in  danger,  from  the  iMoBifa^' 
Chriatian  amp,  171 ;  her  fucBt 
disposilioD  towards  Coiiiotbvs>  ..- 
aclmowledgmeots  dne  to,  ft(  '^ 
Columbua.  217;  finally  oxasi 
the  proscriptioD  of  the  Jewi,  iif;  - 
mistaien  piety,  239  ;  tlimvd  l"' 
attempt  made  on  Feidinaml'ilifc:-'' 
her  early  edncation,  373  ;  iifl  na- 
tion of  books,  274.  27S,  ".^l^* 
licitude  for  the  inslructioaofbac;.- 
dren,  376  ;  of  her  ion,  PrilW  M- 
377;  of  the  Dobles,  376;  iw^', 
with  the  proceedings  respectisglH* 
cesiion  of  femalei  to  the  rnwti!''^ 
her  affliction  at  the  loetoftwM;' 
ler,  464  ;  Meodoia's  eiecnia,  *  ■ 
Ximenes,  her  confessor,  481 ;  a--' 
tempta  to  reform  the  religiw  f*' 
liahmenli.  483  ;  offeii  the  «  "J '  ■ 
ledo  to  Ximenn,  487  ;  idmIibI"!  ^ 
general  of  the  FraneiKUis.  *■*';.■ 
sentstothe  reform  by  XimeMS,  < ; 
her  confidence  in  Columbo!."!.*-'' 
send,  back  Indian  iiavB,  19:  ""f 
out  the  commiiaiooer  flobniill'.  '■  ' 
declares  the  Indians  fiMi  ^'  '*' 


il  for  tl 


puri 
feat 


_ ,,    jcr   ill-h")'''' jt.*  I 

156.  159  ;  her  predictioo  rtsT*  , 
Charirs  V,  118;  her  viiil  I" -"^  . 
164;  herdistress,  ISiihe""*^! 
fortitude,  152.  155.237;^,'^ 
for  opposing  the  French  ''""^la' 
declfnVoflier  health.  235. itftl*; 
retains  her  energiea,  338 ; »!»«  « 
nation,  240;  partieolan  «' r  fT  ( 
mem,  341  ;  lelUei  the  ■«»«''      ' 
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Ferdinand  naiDcd  rtgeni  by  h«r,  243  ; 
bcr  rodicil,  245;  her  ap|;<nDnneDt  ol 
a  comminioo  for  the  codificalioa  of  the 
lawi.ib.;  herualbrlhe  caaTenion  of 
the  iDdiftDi,  246 ;  her  li^tDra  to  Ihe 
cbdicil,  S4T  ;  herruignaliDa  and  death, 
248.261,  n. ;  W  remuns  tr^aported 
ta  GttiDida,  249 ;  liid  ia  the  Alham- 
bm.ifr.;  the  person  of,  250;  her  ma n- 
nen,  251  ;  her  nBgnanimily,  253  i 
her  piety,  264  i  her  bi;otrj,25e.  271  i 
her  (Mnglh  of  principle,  259;  her 
practical  lease,  360  ;  unwearied  arli- 
vil;  of,  261;  her  courage,  2Q3;  her 
seiitibili^  to  her  family  and  friendi. 
366  ;  Fornpared  with  Elinbetbof  Eng- 
land, 267  ;  univenal  homage  lo  her 
virtiiei,  273 ;  effect  of  her  death  on 
Columbui,  306  {  her  treilmnt  of  iha 
church,  521;  her  care  of  themoralaof 
the  deny,  522. 
Inbella,  daughter  of  FcrdinaDd  and  Isa- 
bella, meuuiei  for  her  union  with  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  i.  237;  with  Al- 
phonra,  WD  of  the  Prince  of  Portugal, 
284 ;  accompanie*  her  mother  to  the 
camp,  ii,  66 ;  iffianced  to  AloDW, 
heir  oflhe  Portuguen  monaitliy,  1S!I. 
443;  ncorted  to  Portugal,  160;  her 
attachtnenl  to  her  hustiand'i  memo- 
iy,445,  447,  n.;  hei  union  with  Ema- 
nuel of  Portugal,  455  ;  her  premature 

death,  464. 

Iwhella  of  Aragon,  illiulrioni  and  un- 
fortunate, iii.  99,  n. 

Italian  military  tactic*, 

lUly.-^--'^-  •-'--'■^ 


ty,  356  1  inlri^uet  of  : 
alarmed  at  the  invaiion  of  Charlei 
VIII,  365;  military  lactici  in,  371; 
eSecl*  of  the  newa  of  the  ieaene  of 
Venice  on,  386  )  influence  of  the  war 
there,  on  Siwin,  437  ;  Louii  Xll.'a 
deiigoa  on,  iii.  59 ;  politic*  of,  ib. ; 
conqueita  in,  60  ;  aatoniahmenl  of,  at 
the  partition  of  Naplei,  76  ;wara  there, 
between  the  French  and  Spaniard*, 
93  ;  faroura  Iha  Spaniard*,  94 ;  chi- 
lalroni  character  of  the  war  there, 
102;  melancholy  condition  of,  169; 
Tiewi  af  the  stale*  of,  173  ;  anxioui 
eipecution  of,  during  the  battle  of  the 


c  of  Ihe  revolulioii  it 


EX.  605 

Jews,  retroapectiie  view  of.  in  Spain,  L 
348;  coiiditioD  of.  under  the  Arab*, 
349  ;  under  the  Castiliani,  351  ;  per- 
secution of,  353.  355.  365  ;  legiilatire 
enactmeDti  mpecting,  354  ;  their  state 
at  the  acce*»ian  of  Isabella,  356; 
charges  brought  against  them,  357 ; 
proofs  admitted  agaiait,  365  ;  eicite- 
menl  against  them,  ii.  231  ;  clergy 
foment  the  eicilemeal,  ib.  -.  various 
otfences  urged  agaioil,  322  ;  Torqne- 
mada't  TiolenI  conduct  retpecting, 
333  ;  Isabella's  feetinp  towards  them, 
ib.;  edici  fortheireipulaion.  234,  236  ; 
ill  severe  operation,  325 ;  their  con- 
tlancy,  2-J8  ;  their  depiilure,  339  ; 
tieaunent  of  them  in  Portug«l,  ib.  i 
their  suBerings  in  Africa,  330  ;  in 
Italy,  331  ;  eminent  and  learned  men 
among  theeiiled.  233.  n. ;  whole  nam- 
ber  of  exiled,  234  ;  diaaitrous  reaoll*  of 
their  eipuliion,  235 ;  motives  of  Ihe 
edict,  £}6  ;  contemporary  judgment* 
on  them  elsewhere,  337^;  banished 
from  Portugal,  455  ;  prohibited  from 
going  to  the  New  World,  iii.  36. 

Joan,  her  marriajewi^  Jobnof  Aragon, 
i.  136;  her  deportmenllowaid*  Cailot, 
137.  143  ;  is  beaieged  at  Kstella,  138  ; 

Sves  birth  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
19 ;  forUdden  lo  enter  Barcelona, 
147;  seeks  refuge  in  Girona,  154; 
besieges  Knsas,  and  joins  Prince  Fer- 
dinand before  Girona,  163;  her  death, 
163. 

Joanna,  a  Portuguese  princeu,  siiler  of 
Alphonso  V,  msTxied  to  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile,  i.  173  ;  her  gaiety^ihe  con- 
seiMient  inipiciont,  ib.  n. ;  the  mother 
of  Joanna,  commonly  called  Btttrant- 
jn,  IBl  1  lo  be  divorced,  300 ;  her 
death,  rEmarl*onhercbaracter,350,  n. 

Joanna 'Beltranej a,  daughter  of  Joanna, 
wifeof  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  i.  1B2; 
supported  by   a  fraction   of  the  rayiu 

Eirty,  205  ;  affianced  to  the  Dnke  of 
'Uienne,232  ;  GuUnne  dies,  and  other 
negoliatiflua  lake  place,  333  ;  fonnda- 
lion  ofthe  popular  belief  of  her  illegiti- 
macy, 249,  n.  ;  her  pretensions  to  the 
crown  considered,  250;  patliiant  of, 
356  ;  supported  by  Alphonio  of  Por- 
tugal. 267  ;  meamre*  in  regard  to  bet 
marrying  him.  2C9  ;  tbe  teil  taken  by 
her.  384,386  ;  her  prcjiosed  maniaga 
withFranei*  Phoebus,  ii.  17;  further 
remarks  respecting  her,  443  ;  her  death, 
444,  R. ;  Ihe  reparl  respecting  Ferdi- 
nand's proposed  union  with.  iii.  385,  n. 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinaiid  and  Isa- 
bella, and  mother  of  Charles  V,  ii  17  i 
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pfDpouuon  lor  (he  mtniagc  of.  with 
FriDcis  Phtebui,  King  of  Naiaire,  ih. ; 
htr  binb,  443.  n. ;  her  mtrnage  ialo 
the  fimily  of  Auitrit.  449.  451  ;  her 
embaikition.  4S0  ;  her  uiiTal  in  Klui- 
deiB,4SI;  Charles  V.  wn  of,  iii.  IIB  ; 
her  despoadency,  lS-2  ;  birth  of  her 
wcond  too,  153  J  idibik,  15&.  236; 
visited  by  Isabella,  164;  hermiid  cdd- 
duct,  337;  her  ioctpwity.  377  i  ti.- 
Toun  the  goverament  by  her  father, 
281  ;  rigoiouily  ronfiDed,  ib. ;  her 
conditioD  at  the  deaih  of  her  buiband, 
332  ;  bpr  cunducc  ia  regud  lo  hei 
bu^band't  remaiDi.  340;  change!  her 
mioiiters,  343;  her  iaierview  with 
Ferdinaad,  357;  hei  death,  ib.  See 
Philip  and  miip  and  Jaaara. 

John  1 1.  of  Caatile.  accessioD  of,  i.  lOB  ; 
hit  kincidam  governed  by  favouriles, 
109  ;  bis  partiality  to  Alvaro  de  Luna, 
110,  111;  hii  oppression  of  the  coiri- 
■noni,  112;  hii  encouragement  of  li- 
terature, 116;  bii  marriage  with  Ibe 
Ptiaceii  Isabella,  I2<l  ;  hii  death, 
133 1  his  leal  axainat  heretics,  347. 

Jtriin  II.  of  Aragon,  gavem*  Aragon 
during  the  abience  of  Alpboaio  V,  i. 
I3S  ;  title  of  hiitoDCarlOTto  Navane, 
ib.;  bis  nianiage  wilb  Joan  Ileori- 
quei,  136 ;  her  deportmeat  towaida 
Carloi,  137;  defeats  Carlos,  138; 
■ucceeda  to  the  crown  of  Ara^n,  142  ; 
his  hypocrilical  reconciliation  wilb 
Carloi,  ib.  ;  hii  peifidiaui  treatoieat 
and  iiDpriaonnieat  at  him,  144  ;  hii 
Mcape  from  tbefuiyof  the  Catalans, 
145 ;  releases  his  coo  Carlos  fiom 
priiOD,  146;  hia  treaty  with  Loult  XI. 
of  Fnnce,  ISl ;  allegiance  to,  n- 
□otiDced  W  tbe  Catalans,  1S7  ;  his 
aucceaan,  ISB  ;  bii  diilreues,  embar- 
rBHinenti,  and  callmitiei,  162  ;  death 
of  the  wife  of.  163 ;  improveoieDt  in 
hii  affairs,  164;  reiteration  of  his  lye- 
light,  165;  beaieges  and  subdues  Bai- 


;  hii 


light, 

the  tima  of  Ferdinand's  entrance  into 
Caatilo,  313  j  wiitaa  to  Ferdinand  re- 
specting the  Archbiihop  of  Toledo, 
335t  takei  part  with  Houuillon  and 
Ceidagne  igainil  Lonis  XI,  338; 
throwi  himself  into  Perplanan,  3S9 ; 
hit  animaling  conduct,  230  ;  relieved 
by  Ferdinand,  it. ;  Lonis  detains  hii 
tmbuaadoca,  338 ;  hii  inlerriew  with 
Ferdinand  lubiequently  to  the  battle 
of  Tore,  381,  n. ;  bii  death  and  cha- 


lonU,  i.  160;  mbaixloDs  the 
Girona,  163  ;  his  populaiitj  and  f.  ' 
cesaei.  i6. ;  hisd^ih,  t6&. 
Jiriin,  Prince,  son  of  AlptMHUoef  F 
lugal,  i.  257  ;  maicfaei  la  ibe  vl 
hia  father  at  Zamon,  268  j  take  |. 
inthelMittlB  orroro,27l,272;ni"-- 
ed,  280  -,  resigns  the  cntwn  ta  ha  : 
tber,  j6. ;  piopoaition  ffir  the  en/ : 
Alpbonio,  ion  of,  with  lubcUaoif  .: 
tile,  2S4  ;  discoveriei  in  the  re>; 
ii.l9S;  ColainbusapplieitD.Si<;: 
conduct  towards  the  exiled  Jews.  —■ 
bis  reception  of  Columbui  OD  hu  :^ 
tninfrom  his  lintvoyBgc,  347. «.:  -r- 
deavoun  Id  check  the  careei  of  Spi: 
diicoverf,  262  ;  ■eodi  an  unbaua  > 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  264 :  t. 
wtij  diplomacy  in  rega/d  id  tbej  ez' 
~~6  ;  advised  of  C^l.T- 


s  dia$nist. 


age,  366; 

ment  of  tbe  muundervtaiMtuf .  It  i- 
treaty  of  Toideiillu,  368  ;  dicil  l- 
the  crowQ  deTolvea  on  EnuDiiel.  4r.. 

John,  son  of  Feidinand  and  Ikibci.i 
proposition  for  the  union  of,  with  fi- 
thahne  of  Navarie,  ii.  IS;  bcisc^ 
for  tbe  recognition  (rf,  123;  btmr j  n 
knighthood  coofcrrcd  oa,  I S2  ;  b . 
bir^  and  earl;  educa.tioo,  277.  U.. 
n. ;  hii  attainments,  277  ;  PnKf  . 
the  Aituriaa,  442,  n.  ;  anioD  of,  'i  - 
Margaret,  447.  452,  453  ;  bis  snij; 
illness,  456;  hia  death,  457;  til 
amiable  character,  458. 

John  of  Navarre  ;  lee  Albrtt. 

Joshua,  hii  miracle  of  tbe  sun  xtandx: 
still,  laid  to  be  repeated  kt  Oran,  jl 
381,  R. 

Judges,  abridgment  of  tbo  commissiDa  if 
tbe,  i.  305,  n. 

Juglar,  Fray  Gaipaid,  inoutxitor  ortr 
the  diocese  of  Sangossa,  li.  S3. 

Julius  II,  his  bull  of  July  38th.  ISOS.ii, 
40;  bis  election  »  pope,  180 ;  ntMi 
the  treat;  of  Cambra;,  40S  ;  his  ej- 
poiitioa  to  tbe  French,  410 ;  gnau 
Ferdinand  the  invesbtun  of  Kapla 
and  other  favoun,    412  ;    becoms  i 

Earty  in  tbe  Holy  League,  413;  h 
ull,  excommunicatiog  Uie  aweieigai 
of  Navam,  439. 

JnrispmdencB,  reform  of  the,  i.  306; 
itudyof,  inSpaiD,  314.     Scel.au. 

Jostice,  adminislialtua  of,  id  Castile  L 
340.  289.  299.  304.  3I7|  king  asl 
queen  preside  in  conrta  of,  907 : 
■neasurss  for  the  admiuiitratiDD  of,  iL 
136;  Mirinno  citedrespecting.tiL53'(. 

Justice   of   Aragon,    his   court,  i,  Si; 
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GansM  nCwred  to, 

(he  oSce  of,  8S;  important  fuoetiaai 
of,  83;  eiamplea  of  indepcDdeot  con- 
duct of,  85. 

K. 
King  of  Aragon,  eiteat  of  hit  aulhoiity, 

King  of  Caitile,  hii  power  and  the  peo- 
pie's  compared,  t.  31. 

Koighlhood  faroured  by  the  law  of  Cai- 
tile. 1.  39. 

Knigfata,  ciTilitira  between  (he  Mooriih 
and  Chriitian,  i.  410.     3ee  Chivalry. 

Koran,  the,  exact*  miliuiy  lervice  of  all 
penoDi,  i.  387,  n. 


Ladiea,  liteniy,  iaSpuD,  ii.  284. 
Lalno,  uirpriBed  by  GoDialvo.  ii.  416. 
Lance,  complenient  of  a,  i.  167,  n. 
Lanjaron  captured,  ii.  533. 
Law*,  codification  of  the,  i.  308 ;  com- 
pilition  of,  iii.  536  ;  chatacter  of  the, 


ii.  76,  I 


,  287. 


544. 


Leo  X.    fuiDithei  Ximenei  with  Greek 
M5S.  iii.  397;  hiibriefta.  507. 

I>eon,Ponced<:,ditcover*FlondB,  iii. 563. 

Leon,  Rodri^  Ponce  de,  facti  lespect- 
ing,  i.  236.  430  ;  bit  oppotiliun  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  300.  440  ; 
mule  Marquis  of  Cadii,  440;  hia  ex- 
pedition againil  Alhuna,  442 ;  fail 
indoniitable  ipititthele,  451  ;  hi«con- 
nsiion  with  the  eipcdition  lo  the  Ai- 
i.  23,  24.  30 ;  hii  escape, 
iwarded.  58  ;  ntcuei  Ferdi- 
nand, 92  ;  danger  of,  before  Ua- 
lliga,  102 ;  take*  pmewon  of  the 
citwlel,  114;  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade near  Baza,  124  ;  clears  the  gar- 
deni  of  ibeir  timbei,  136  ;  death  and 
heroic  character  of,  188  ;  his  deacend- 
uus  and  titles,  190,  n. 
Leoaora,  Queen  of  Narane,  Ii.  16,  iii. 


286. 

libraries,  lemirki  on,  before  the  intro- 
duetioD  of  printing,  ii.  274,  n. 

License  f<H  private  Torages  to  the  New 
World,  iu.  36. 

literatim,  early  stale  of,  in  Castile,  i. 
116;  its  eocoangement  under  John  II, 
'<M35  jMtiquiaof  Viltena,  118; 
Harqois  of  Sanlillani,  121 ;  Juan  de 
Mena,  123;  minor  luminaries,  125  ; 
epiilolarj  and  historical  composition  at 
this  penod,  126 ;  encouragement  of, 
byAlhakem  II,  400;  state  of,  among 
the  Spaniih  Arabs,  416;  dicumstan. 
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ces  favourable  lo  it,  417;  palmy  slate 
of,  during  the  reign  of  the  soveieigns, 
iii.  575;  R.  ;  further  obsenalious  le- 
spectingit,  686,  n.  See  Caaitian  tilt- 

Llorente,  Don  Juan  Antonio,  his  com- 
putatiouB  respecting  the  victims  of 
the  Inquisition,  i.  380 ;  notice  of  his 
History  of  t)>e  Inquisition,  384,  ii.  ; 
compulalioni  respecting  the  Inqui^iiioo, 
taken  from,  iii.  5SS,  n. 

Loja,  Ferdinand's  unsuccesaful  attempt 
on,  ii.  4 ;  Ali  AUr,  the  defender  of, 
38  ;  Lord  Scales  diatinguiihes  himself 
at,  62. 

Lomhardy  conquered  by  the  French,  iii. 
60. 

Loafffellow,  Heniy  W.  hia  veisioB  of 
Manrique's  Coplas,  ii.  322,  n. 

Longuevihe  atrenglhened  by  Palice,  and 
purauei  the  Duke  of  Alva,  iii.  433. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of ;  see  John. 

Louis  XI.  of  Fiance,  bistreatj'  with  John 
Jl.of  Aiagon,  i.  156  ;  hu  interview 
with  HeniylV.  afCaatile,  anthebaaka 
of  the  Bidauoa,  179;  the  conie- 
anences,  180 ;  hit  piopotitton  re- 
eling the  union  of  bis  brother  and 
inns,  222  ;  Roustillon  and  Cerdagnc 
revolt  from.  228  ;  treaty  of,  with  the 
King  of  Aragon,  231  ;  detaina  am- 
bassadon  of  John  II,  238 ;  the  first 
monarch  to  extend  an  intereit  to  Eu- 
ropean politics,  iL  IS;  his  standing 
in  regard  to  Navanc.  17,  IB  ;  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  VIII,  358. 

Louii  XII,  his  desigiu  on  Italy,  iii.  5S  ; 
hit  negotiations  with  varioui  European 
powers,  60;  openly  menaces  Naples, 
64.  75  ;  hit  rupture  with  Ferdinand, 
90;  crosses  the  Alps.  96  ;  negotiates 
a  tieaiy  with  Philip  at  Lyons,  126 ; 
demands  an  eiplaoalioo  oF  the  arch- 
duke. 146 ;  his  indignslion,  and  mea- 
luies  for  inviding  Spain,  156;  hit 
great  preparations  against  Italy,  176; 
his  chagrin  after  the  rout  of  Garigliano, 
213  ;  hit  treatment  of  the  gamsoD  of 
Gaeta,  214  i  bis  appreheniiDns  for  the 
'" '      '  ' '  the  north  of 

'  Terdinaod, 
in  luly, 

233;  mamoin  of  the  period  of,  331, 
N. ;  hia  poUcy  respecting  the  misunder-' 
standing  between  Ferdinand  and  Phi- 
lip, 385  1  hit  brilliant  interview  with 
Ferdinand  at  Savona,  352  ;  his  coin< 
pliments  lo  Gonaalvo*  354  ; 
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the  Al^  iDd  inndn  Italy,  408  -,  his 
■ggressioDB  on  ihe  cfaurch,  411  ;  hii 
treaty  with  NtTaitc,  429 ;  bii  tnice 
H'ithFerdinaDd,  43d. 

LuccDa,  bxile  of,  ii.  40. 

Luctro,  an  inqviiilor,  iii  320,  n. 

Lugo,  Alraiei  Vioez  iJe.  initice  ci«ca(- 
ed  OD,  i.  302;  Isabella  lefniea  to 
pardon,  iii.  259,  n. 

Luna,  Alvaro  de,  riae  and  cbaracler  of, 
i.  109;  afivourileorjoha  U.ofCai- 
lile,  1 10  ;  riewed  n-iih  jealausj  by  tlu 
ooblei,  111;  hii  influence  io  the  00- 
presuoD  of  Ihe  commoDi,  113  ;  the 
"  Chronicle"  of,  127,  n. ;  hia  decline, 
ib. ;  his  iafluence  in  lelalion  to  the 
niarriave  of  John  II,  and  its  eooie- 
queDCM.  129;  hia  fall,  ii. ;  hU 
death,  130  ;  tamenled  In  Joha,  132. 

Lyoni,  Ihe  it^aly  of,  iii.  127  ;  rejected 
by  I'eidinand,  147  ;  treaty  of,  in  1604, 
221. 

Lyric  poetiy,  low  itate  of,  in  Caslile,  ii. 


Madrid,  Ucome*  the  seat  of  goremment, 
ii.  14,  iii.  48B ;  account  of  the  en- 
*irons  of,  550,  n. 

Magnet,  diicoveiy  of  the  polarity  of  tlia, 


laiki  an,  i. 


.  195,  I 
Mahometan 

21 ;  dcKriptioD  of,  93 ;  eipedition 
•sainal,  94 ;  sharp  lencnntie  before, 
S7  ;  invested  by  sea  and  land,  9B  ;  the 
biiltiaot  spectacle  of,  99 ; 


uireiuler,  101 ;  dlstieues  ii 


,   107; 

ioirenden, 
if,  114,  115  ;  pnrifi' 
,  114;  release  of  Chtistian 
C&ptiies  at,  IIS;  lameal  of  the  in- 
babilantsof,  117  ;  sentence  passed  OD 
Ihem,  IIS;  wary  device  of  Ferdinand 
reipectiDg  the  plate  found  there,  119; 
cruet  pohcyof  the  victors,  120;  mea- 
sum  for  repeopling,  121. 
Manrique,  Jorge,  his  "  Coplu,"  ii.  322 ; 

tranilaled  by  Longfellow,  ib.  n. 
Mantua,  Marquis  of,  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  French  aimy,  iiu  180  ; 
bii  attack  on  Rocca  Secca,  184; 
builda  a  bridge  acioss  the  Garigliaao. 
,    186; 


his   resignation,    19G ;   idrkM^I 
Saluno,  ih.  \ 

MaDoet,  Joan,  Bmbanadar  at  tkt  c« 
of  Haiimitiui,  iii.  279  ;  Ui  chunc 
ib. ;  hia  ascendeDcy  orer  Plubp,  -^l 
eatales  and  hoDoan  lanahol  «.  Vr 
hia  flight  to  tlM  eouit  of  HimJJs. 
361. 


Manaicripis,  Greek,  fnmiihed  It  Vo- 
iles W  the  pope,  iii.  397;  [ktiriJa. 
and  tJestractioD,  400. 

Marcbena  ;  see  Ptm. 

Margaret,  danghtor  of  MaiimiTiai.  > 
union  with  Prince  John,  ii  4t;.  1^: 
463;  incidents  in  the  eui;  Idi  - 
453 ;  her  voyage  to  Spain,  saii  i«?- 


Maria, 

daughter 

of  Ferdioaud  aH'' 

bell. 

herbiith 

,  ii.  443.  m. 

Marina 

notice  0  his  wort..  L  48, .. 

Marine 

o,  Lucio, 

■n  eminent  «kJ>-'^ 

Spai 

,  ii.  281 

notice  onii»".u. 

ioTn 

veiled  re 

.peering  lie  .to""- 

fjUSticB, 

iir524. 

Martel, 

public   hlatoriopJ^ 

i.  103.  T>. 

Martyr 

Peter,  d 

Anghiera,nolirtofLi 

an^ 

is  works. 

..155,«.;iii.56.'-> 

alius 

oni  to  Colnmbus.  216-  -Hl.^ 

viled  to  the  court  to  open  »jc1koI» 
the  young  nobility,  280;  hii  lif»'>' 
281;  cited  respecting  Isabel  U'l  w 
n»t<  &nd  death,  iii.  238,  £«-  i^- 

Maitenhips.  grand,  uineied  to  ifaeov^ 
i.  329. 330.  . 

Maximilian,  hia  embaisy  »  Fading 
and  Isabella,  ii.  136;  neg<«u>>« '^ 
the  Spanish  court  with,!ii. 64;  tot^ 
with  the  King  of  France,  t*.;?^"^ 
Spain,  175;  tampers -ilh  Gw^" 
Contova,  281  ;  shares  the  pi»"" 
of  Venice  with  Louis  XIL  409- 

Maiarquivir,  captoi«d,  iii,  373 ;  ''"' 
nea'i  eipedition  arrives  at,  SJ6- 

Mechlin,  treaty  of.  iiL  436.  •■    _.  - 

Medina,  eomnwrdiJ  importauctof,  '"■■'?■ 

Mena,  John  de,  a  diatii^iihadnAQ 
tbeieign  of  John  II,  i.  Halts'^ 
fluence  on  Caslilian  poetiy,  13*- 

Meodana,  Pedro  de,  his  grinoet  in"* 
tiona,  i.  290. 

Meodoza,  Diego  Hurtaida  da,  wU 
apecling.i,  186,  ».;  Marqnii of  Jul- 
iana, 326  i  addmae.  a  reiM"*"^ 
to  the  king  and  queen  leatttag'* 
Hm«iH(oJ,317ihiinjigniiM>'^' 
ii.  64;  his  bravery,  65;  oppw"' 
Ximenei,  iii,  494. 
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Me[tdma,Di^ode,  hb  raotof  IhcFMnch 

renT'guud  near  BarleUk.  iii.  110. 
Meiuloui,  loigD  Lopez  lit,  Manjuii  of 
SajitilJaDa,  ulilluitrioiuwit  of  the  reign 
of  Joba  II,  i.  121 ;  bis  death,  133. 
McndoiB,  InigD  Lopeide;  leeTtnilitla, 
Aleodota,  Pedro  Gonialet  de,  Arcbbiihap 
of  Seville  and  Cardinal  of  Spun,  fa- 
'  ■^  '■-  i.  234  ;  his  braveiy  at 
iTo,  273  ;  accompaaies 
^pnsi  the  tumola  at 
Segovia,  29& ;  pievaili  on  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  to  open  negotiatioas  with 
lbs  court  of  Rome,  334;  fivoura  ihe 
Jew>,  363 ;  the  lucccuor  of  Carillo, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  iL  14  ;  sent  for- 
ward to  take  poMSsiion  of  the  Albam- 
bra,  at  the  eapitulalion  of  Granada, 
174.  177 ;  tavoure  tbs  project  of  Co- 
lumboi,  206;  bia  death,  468;  hit 
early  life,  469  ;  hi»  character,  470 ; 
hia  arDonra,  471 ;  the  queen  his  exe- 
cutor, 472;  name*  Ximeoes  as  his 
lucceasor,  473. 
nleadoia,  Salaiarde,  justifies  Ferdiaand'i 

treatment  of  Navarre,  iii.  438,  n, 
ftlerlo,  Diego  de,  hie  expedition  against 

Albania,!.  433,439.441. 
Melals,  eiTDiieaui  policy  in  regard  to,   i. 

333  ;  in  the  West  Indiei,  iii.  47.  S68. 
Kliguel,  ion  of  Emanuel  of  Portngal  and 
Isabella,  bis  binb,  ii.  465  ;  his  recog- 
nitioD  Bi  heir  lo  the  throne,  46t>i  hn 
death,  467. 
Milan  conquered  by  tha  French,  iii.  61. 

175. 
Military  Orders  oF  Castile,  i.  321 ;  order 
of  St.  J  ago,  of  Compostella,  323  ;  of 
Calatnva,    325.    337  ;   of  Alcantara, 
336.  323  ;  their  reformation,  330. 


ra's  reform  of  the,  235. 

Military  tactics  in  Italy,  ii.  371. 

Militia,  disdpline  of  the,  ii.  60 ;  oiganin- 
tion  of,  439. 

Blineiat  wealth  of  Spain,  i.  397. 

Miniiten,  resident,  first  maintained  at 
foreign  courts  by  Fenliiund  the  Catho- 
lic, u.  15. 

Mmtumn,  the  ancient  citv  of,  iii,  184,  n. 

Miracle  of  the  lan  standing  still,  at  the 
stomungorOran,iii.3SI,  n. 

Moclin,  meeting  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella in  the  oamp  before,  ii.  66. 

Modem  Inquisition,  turned  against  the 
Jews,  i.  363;  suthoriied  in  Castile, 
362;  pnt  iota  operation  at  Seville, 
364 ;  Its  sanguinary  character,  366  ; 
its  final  organiiation,  369  ;  foriDB  of 
trill  hy  the,  370 ;  lorlure,  372  ;  its 
VOL     III. 
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conviclioas  under  Torguemada,  379; 
particular!  respecting  its  introductian 
into  Aragon,  li.  82;  remonstrance  of 
the  cartes,  84  ;  conspiracy,  85  ;  assani- 
nalion  of  Arbues,  ib. ;  crael  peiiecu- 
tions,  86  ;  established  throughout  Fer- 
dinand's daminiDOB,  87 ;  remarlts  on 
its  establishment  in  Spain,  iii.  257; 
583 :  subsequent  troubles  from  the, 
320  ;  Ferdinand's  conduct  in  regard 
to  the,  in  Aragon,  474,  n.;  effects  of 
the,   585  ;    number  of  viclims  of  the, 

Hala  di  Gs«ta,  aciion  at  the  bridge  of, 
iii.  305. 

Moldenhawer,  Professor,  hii  visit  to  Al- 
caic, respecting  the  manuacriptinsad  in 
tlie  Comnlutensiaa  Polyglot,  iii.401,H. 

Molucca  Isknds,  congress  respecting  the, 
ii.  370,  n.  . 

Monasteries,  their  corrapt  state,  ii.  483  ; 
attempts  at  reform  in,  434.  494. 

Monastic  ordeis,  Ximenes  attempts  to 
reform  the,  ii.  494 ;  groat  eicilamenC 
among  them,  ib. 

MoDtalvo,  Alfonso  Diaz  de,  bis  work, 
entitled  "  OrdeoanfMReales,"  i.3L0; 
author  of  other  waits,  iii.  537,  r. 

Monlilla,  demolition  of  castle  of,  iii,  363. 

Mootpeosier,  Dulte  of,  left  as  viceroy  of 
Charles  XII.  at  Naplei.ii.  395 ;  his  dis- 
asters there,  409  ;  besieged  at  Alalia, 
413  ;  hucapitulilian,  431 ;  death,  422. 

Moori^  mitistieisy,  il.  306;  its  dale, 
312;  its  high  repute,  313. 

Moon,  religious  toleration  of  the,  i.  6; 
their  refinemeoli  and  attainments,  15  ; 
crusade  against,  under  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile,  171 ;  p«pal  indulgences  for  the 
prosecution  at  tlie  war  against  them, 
175;  their  deportment  towards  the 
Jews,  349 ;  their  conquest  of  Spain, 
388;  tbeir  policy  towards  the  con- 
quered, 390;  their  iatermaniages.  ib. ; 
checked  hy  the  defeat  at  Tours,  391  ; 
their  form  of  government,  392  ;  cha- 
racter and  edkication  of  their  sovC' 
reigns,  393 ;  their  miliUiy  establish, 
ment,  394  ;  sumptuous  public  works 
of  the,  395 ;  husbandry  and  manu- 
^turee  among  them,  398 ;  their 
high  ciriliialioQ  and  prosperity,  40tl ; 
their  literature  under  Alhakem  II, 
401 ;  intellectual  derelopement  among 
them,  402  ;  Contraction  of  their  do- 
minion, 404 ;  reciprocal  civilities  be- 
tween them  and  the  Spaniards,  409  ; 
their  gallanlrv,  410 ;  their  ballads  or 
remnmn,  411.  424;  their  cliivalroits 
character,  412;  their  successful  re- 
3   K 
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siltBDCa  in  Gnnada,  414  ;  titetatore 
of  the,  416;   their   bialoricnl  meriU, 

431  )  theit  lueliil  discoveries,  422  ; 
impulM  given  b;  them  to  Europe, 
423 ;  their  elegant  lilenture.  424 ; 
poetinl  ohuifter  of  the,  426 ;  their 
loBaence  on  Culiliu  lileratnra,  427  ; 
circumiUacei  piejudicukl  to  theit  lite- 
T«i7  reputatioa,  429 ;  lunniw  Z(- 
bsn,  436  i  their  reception  of  the  Spi- 
niih  at  Alhama,  444  ;  beiiege  Alha- 
m&,  449.  455 ;  withdraw,  463  ;  skir- 
niigh  with  the  Spaniards  before  Loja, 
ii.  4;  interoal  diueniiona  among  the, 
in  G  ranida,  1 1 ;  their  oppoaitiaD  to  the 
Chriilians  in  the  expedition  to  the  Ax- 
arquia,  25 ;  their  losKi  at  the  battle  of 
Lucena,42:  atreofithof theirfartr«u«, 
49;  theirniodeiof  defence,  id. ;  terms 
to  the  vanquished,  54  ;  policy  in  fo- 
menting Ibe  factioni  among  them,  71 ; 
aucceu  and  advaacement  of  the  Cbria- 
tianiagaiait,  74 ;  their  civil  feuda  at 

'  the  u^;b  of  Malaga,  102 ;  genetal 
aally  of  the,  lOB  ;  terminatian  of  thur 
empire  in  the  Feninaula,  183  ;  their 
destiny,  187 ;  Talavera's  mild  policy 
for  the  conveixion  of,  S09  ;  books  of  the, 
bumt.Sie ;  revolt  in  the  Albaycia,  519; 
coDvenion  of,  at  Granada,  525  ;  called 
MoriKoes,  ib. ;  rising  of  the,  in  the 
Alpuiarras,  529 ;  their  punishment, 
533  ;  measures  for  iotroddcing  Chris- 
tisnilT  among  them,  534,  658  ;  traui- 
parted  to  the  Barbary  coast,  547  ;  edict 
■gainst  those  in  Castile,  551  ;  tennina- 
tioD  of  their  history,  during  the  leiga  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  561 ;  prohi- 
bited from  going  to  the  New  World,  iiL 
35;  expedition  against,  in  Africa,  un- 
der Ximenea,  372  ;  their  loas  at  Oran, 
380.     See  Granada. 

Moral  energy,  lemarka  on,  ii.  503. 

Haralin,  his  "  Originea  del  Teatro  £ipa- 
nol."  ii.  342,  «. 

Uoriscoes,  the  Moors  so  called,  ii,  526  ; 
Gonsalro'a  kiodneu  to  them,  iii,  368. 

Hoya,  Marchioness  of ;  see  Bobadilla. 

Uunoi,  Joan  Bautista,  notice  of  Jiim  and 
biawritiiffiB,  iii.  57,  ti. 
N. 

Naharro,  Bartholomeo  Tones  de,  notice 
arhim,ii.331;  his  comedies,  332. 

N^ara,   Duke  of,   dissatisfied  with  the 

Jueen'i  Eetdement  of  the  regency,  iii. 
78  ;  snrienden,  361 ;  arrives  at  Pam- 
pelona  with  reinforcements,  434. 
Names,  Arabian  modeofseleccing,ii.l3,n. 
Na[det,  diasatiilaclions  respecting  the 
crown  of,  it.  367  ;  tbrealened  by  Louis 
XII,  iii.  64 ;  partitioD  of,  batweeD 
Fnnee  and  Spain,  66. 68. 75 ;  ground 


of  FadiDBBd'sdaim  to,  60:  atiotuA- 
mcnt  of  Italy  at  tbe  partitioD  of,  76i 
Ftencb  farces  then,  96 :  sabmisiioa  of. 
to  tbe  Spanish,  140 ;  Gonsalvo's  tri- 
umphant  entry  into,  141 ;  pnnces  erf, 
ib.  H. ;  rednctnn  of  ibe  fortnaaes  of. 
142;  enthuiiaamfbrGoiis*l*oat.2I6; 
•itortions  of  tbe  Spanish  troop*  tbete. 
21B  ;  treaty  respacling,  287  ;  enthnti. 
^Uic  reception  of  Fenlinand  mt,  335 ; 
dissatiafactiona there,  338:  Ferdinand's 
acts  there,  34B  ;  Goosalni  leavo,  351 ; 
the  pope  grants  tbe  investitaiv  of.  lo 
Ferdinand,  412  ;  govenimeDI  of,  S57  ; 
regard  there  for  Ferdinand,  &S8.  See 
Cluirla  Vni,  and  GariglimM. 

Navagiero,  Andr^,  hia  accnuot  fif  the 
revenues  of  the  nobles  in  Castile,  iii- 
519,  n.  i  cited  respeirdng  cbiralir  in 
tbe  war  of  Granada,  580 ;  notice  of 
him  and  bis  works,  581,  n. 

Navarre,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  fifteentb 
centuiy,  t.  3 ;  title  of  CaHoa  to,  )3S  ; 
ftcltoaa  of  tbe  Beaumonla  aod  Agn- 
monb,  137;  defeat  of  Culoa.  138; 
influence  of  Louis  XI.  in  tbeocmDcils 
of;  crown  of.  dev«lir«s  on  Fnncis 
Phoebas,  ii.  16 ;  maniase  of  Catharine 
of,  81  ;  sovereigns  of,  iiL  435 ;  Feidi- 
nand's  distrust  of,  436 ;  negotiations 
of,  with  France,  ib. ;  Ferdinand  de- 
mands a  paasage  through,  foi  bim  annj, 
428.  441 ;  embarrassing  sittiation  of 
tbe  princes  of,  428  ;  allied  to  France, 
ib. ;  invaded  by  the  Dale  of  Alva, 
430  ;  abandoned  by  John,  J6. ;  con- 
quered, 431  1  nniled  with  Castile, 
437.  556  ;  eiantination  erf  f  erdinand's 
conduct  respecting  tbe  treatmesit  of, 

reigns  of,  by  Julius  II,  439  ;  rmpin- 
dence  of,  in  not  gnnting  Feidinaod's 
request,  444  ;  authorises  war,  ib. ; 
abuse  of  tbe  victoiy  over,  ib. ;  auttatMi- 
tiss  respecting,  445,  a. ;  Frencb  defeat- 
ed by  a  force  sent  there  by  Ximenea,  491. 

Navarrete,  Martin  Femandei  da,  hU  le- 
aearchei  in  the  public  archives  of  Spain, 
ii.318.  iii.  57,  H. 

Navarro,  Pedro,  his  celebiily,  iii.  73;  ka- 
lends Canosa,  100 ;  bis  senieea  at 
Naplea,  143 ;  joins  Gonsalvo,  183  ; 
commander  of  tbe  eipedition  agaian 
Oran,  374.  377  ;  seneTs  for  the  Caidi. 
nal  to  take  possenion  of  Oran,  381  ; 
his  oppoaidoD  to  Ximenea,  383  ;  his 
African  conqoeita,  367  ;  bis  bte,  388, 
n.;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Ka- 
reona,  415. 

Navigation,  remarks  respecting,  ii.  195. 

Negroes,  slavery  of  the,  stocnmed,  iii. 
43.     See  Indiaitf. 
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Nemonn,  Dnks  of,  lupenedos  D'Aabi- 
guj,  iii.  96 ;  inreta  fiarleU,  100 ;  de- 
fie*  the  Spaniards,  109;  diicomfiled, 
til;  hii  sipedition  to  CutelUnaU, 
llSi  fiihtt  ths  SpaaiaJi  xt  Ccrignoli, 
133;  bu  force*,  133;  bUdailb,  I3S  ; 
rouL  of  tb«  Freacb,  136;  hii  bntitl, 
140.    SeeFaix. 

New  World,  hiitoriani  of  (he,  ui.  S5,  n. ; 
Inquiiilionexteailcdui  tfai,  49S. 

Nablei  of  Caitile,  piivU^a  and  immur 
nitio  of  the,  i.  33 ;  ueir  jealonij  of 
Alvuu  de  Luna,  111  ;  their  league 
agaiaitH«a:;lV-of  CaililclBt ;  op* 
poietheSutUHenniDdad,393  j  plant 
for  reduciDg,  311 ;  policy  of  the  ioif- 
reigns  towaidi  the,  li.  58  ;  DUgDiEccnea 
of  the,  64  ;  thnr  galluilry,  65  ;  the 
queea*B  care  for  the  educatioii  of  the. 
378  ;  their  icholinhlp,  263  j  accom- 
pliihed  women, 


,    their   di^^it   with  1 


■I  the  death  of  Ferdiai 


Northmen,  remarlu  aa  the  ditcoverieibir 

the.  ii.  30S.t>.;  215,  H. 
Norara,  battle  of,  iii.  421. 
Nojon,  Crealy  of,  iii.  496. 
Nanei,  emplojed  on  the  comjnlalioa  of 

(be  Compluteauan  Polyglot,  r-   ™" 


Ollvi 


O. 


popular,  ib. 
Olmcdo,  battle! 


a,  battlei  of,  i.  193. 

Omejada,  dynuty  of  the,  i.  391.  393  ; 
pablic  works  by  the.  394;  their  reve- 
nuei,397;  (heirdem^,  403.  409.  417. 

Oian,  deicription  of.  iii.  373 ;  warlike 
preparatioai  againtt,  374  ;  battle  be- 
tan,  378  ;  the  city  of,  ■lonned,  379  ; 
entered  by  the  army,  380 ;  Mooriih 
tou  at,  381  ;  entered  tn  Ximenei,  ib, ; 
miracle  laid  lo  have  been  perfotnied 
then,  ii.n;  Ximenei  Mid  lo  cootinue 
la  watch  over,  390,  r.  ;  eacthqnake  at, 
in  1790,  and  abandoned,  ib.  n. 

OrdeiiBn(aiReale>,  the  wrark  of  Montalvo, 
1310;  ui.&35, 

Orden;  ateMitilary  Orderi. 

Ort»a,  Juan  de,  acale*  the  battlenwnii  of 
Alhuna,  i.  442. 

Onhea,  treaty  of,  iu.  436. 

Uitia.  the  atomiiaj;  and  capture  of,  ii.  430. 

Onndo,  Nicholai  da.  lenl  out  to  His- 
uto,2a;re- 
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foKi  Colnmbaa  admittaiK*  to  Hiipa- 

niola,  31 ;  Knd>  BobadiUa  and  other* 

to  Spain,  32. 
Oriedo  j  Valdei,  Couztlo  FemaDdei  de, 

author  of  the  "  QnineuageQai,"  beta 

respecting,  i.  320.  h.  ;  character  of  hb 

work,  331. 

P. 
Faeheco,  Jnan,  Marquis  of  Viilena  ;  see 

mUna. 
Pacific  Ocean,  its  disMveiy,  andtheefiect 


a  Spain,  iiL  502. 
Palencia,  Alonio  de,  notice  of,  i.  344. 
Faleacia    repoichasea  iti  ancient  right 

of  reprcKntalion,  i.  114,  n. 
PaGce,  Sire  Je  la,   iii.  97 ;   at  Canon, 

100;  hii  brave  delenceofRa*o,ll3; 

made  prisoner,  114;  treannenlof,  115; 

commands  the  French  ratreat  from  Ita- 

A  :  " 

ception  of  Columbos  at,  on  his  letam 

from  his  fini  royage,  34B. 
Pampelona,  the  Duke  of  Alva  Tstretli  to, 

iii.  434 ;  besi^ed.  it. 
Papal  indulgencee;  see  Injulgtttc*: 
Paredei,  Diego  de,  heroism  of.  iii.  197. 
Pearl -GsheriB,  relumi  from  the,  iii.  559. 

660.  n. 

n  of 


Pena  de  loa 


li.  10,  I 


origin  of  its 


Perei.  Fray  Juan  da  Maicbeo*,  gnaidian 
of  tbe  convent  of  La  Hahida,  his  inter- 
est and  eiertiooi  in  behalf  of  Columbos, 
ii.  204.  308. 

Perpignan,  gallant  dehDCeof.i.  231;  tiegs 
antf  redaction  of,  by  the  French.  341. 

Pesam,  a  VenetiBii  admiral,  sUrms  St. 
George,  iii.  73. 

Peechiera.  Louis  XII.  hangs  the  goveroor 
of,>ndhUM>a,iii.408. 

Peter  IV.  prepares  laws  for  the  disciplim 
of  the  navy,  i.  60  ;  defeats  the  army  of 
the  Union,  at  Epila,  69;  his  magoa- 
nimoui  policy,  70. 

Philip,  Archduke,  son  of  MaiimiLian, 
union  of,  with  Joanna,  ii.  447.  451  ; 
hia  claims  to  the  crown  of  Caatite, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  John,  460  ; 
Chailes  V.  ton  of,  iii.  118  ;  his  visit  tn 
Spun  with  Joanna,  119  ;  reception  of, 
at  the  French  court,  130.  136;  in 
Spain,  131 ;  recognised  by  the  cortae, 
ib.  i  his  discontent,  123 ;  leaves  Spain 
for  France,  135;  negotiates  a  treaty 
with  Louii  Xll.  136;  Louis  Xll. 
demands  an  eiplanation  of  him, 
146;  his  treatment  of  Joanna,  237. 
317  ;  his  pretensions  to  si 
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CssClIc,  379 ;  iDcmK  of  his  party, 
280;  tatupen  oith  GoDutva,  281  ; 
Unds  at  Coruna,  and  it  joLned  by  tba 
nobln,  293  {  Mulyr's  accauot  of  hLi 
chnclcr,  395  i  avoids  FerdinKnd,  ib.; 
ill)  interview!  with  Ferditumd,  397. 
303  i  hia  utiitraiy  govemmeat,  318; 
refeii  ihe  affain  of  the  InquiHtioD  to 
theroyalcouncil.  321i  hii death,  327  ; 
hii  chanu;ter,  328  ;  hti  remaint  mored 
to  GiiDida,  340.  357,  356,  n. 

Fbilip  II.  claimi  the  Fortuguea«  crown, 
iii.  679,  ». 

Philip  tod  J  oiDaa,  tfae  accmioD  of,  iiL 
376;  embark  for  Spain,  and  arrive  in 
KogUnd,  291 ;  amve  at  Corana,  293  ; 
loveitignty  of  Castile  HirreDdeted  to, 
301 ;  proceed  to  Vatladolid,  317  ;  ityie 
of  living  at  the  oourt  of,  319. 

Fhixboi,  FrancU,  iha  crawn  of  Navarre 
devolve*  dq,  ii.  16 ;  propontion  for  the 
union  of,  with  Joanna,  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Inbdla,  17;  bit 
■udden  death,  ti, ;  iii.  424. 

Pinciano ;  un  Nunti, 

I'm,  France  and  Spain  withdnw  their 
protection  from,  iii.  408. 

Fiui  111.  elected  pope,  iii.  IBO ;  death,  ib. 

I'lagua,  ill  tavBgei  m  Caitile,  i.  336  ;  at 
Seville,  367. 

Poeliy,  Castilian,  i.  116;  premiuni  for, 
at  Seville,  I2Q  ;  Hebrew,  351  ;  Moor- 
iih,  424  ;  ii.  306  ;  tnbsequeot  Castili- 
an,  306 ;  developeRieutoriheCaalilian, 
and  further  remarki,  ''"  '"'  " 


I.  290,  n.  292 ; 
il,  397  ;  difficulties  oF  the  task.  3.49  ; 
tcholart  emplojed  in  ill  comiHUtion, 

Pope,  difference  of  the  rniwn  with  the, 
i.333;  tnalnagiant  iDFerdinandaad 
laabella.ii.  30.  Set  AltxamltrV  I .  Ju- 
litull,  Uo  X,  Pttu/JJ,  and  Sijlai/V. 

PopnUtion,  augmentation  of,  in  Spain, 
ili.  676  ;  cenani  of,  bCastile,  ib.  n. ; 
niodeofeatiniating  it,  ib, 

Portugal,  treaty  of  peace  between  Cat- 
tile  and.  i.  383;  application  of  CcJum- 
bua  to  the  King  of,  ii.  203;  ireatmeDt 
of  the  Jew.  in,  229.  337,  n. ;  Jewt 
baniihed  from,  iA. ;  King  and  Queen 
of,  viut  Spain,  460;  Philip  ll.'aclaim 
to  crown  of,  iii.  579,  n.    SeeAtyhanie, 

ronuguete.  maritime  ente^riieaf  the,  ii. 
196  ;  jealout  of  the  Spanith  Daiilime 


Fragm&tieai,  iiatied,  i.113;  iiL  521  , 

quency  of,  iD    the  reign  of  Fetdnaii 

and  Isabella,    527,  r.;  drileclcd  ik 

pnbli^ed,  535. 
Preta,  ceatuihip  of,  establtibed,  iL297. 
Priega ;  aee  Ciirdtnsa,  Ptdn  dt- 
Frinting,  introductioD  of^  into  Spain,  a    I 

294  ;  ibe  qneeD  encoujages  it,  it. ;  hi 

rapid    difluioa,    395 ;     fieqneucj  a 

prestei  for,  iii.  574. 
Proienfale  literature,  i«viv«»hi  A115M, 

i.  97;   floaiiihea     in    Valcnda,   101; 

writertthere,ti.  ;  abaDdoDed,  102. 
Pnici,  the  Florentine  poet,  cited  RipR- 

ing  land  in  tlie  Wctt,  ii.30l. 
Pulgar,  Fernando  del,  bit  accoinl  of  >kt 

Swiss  merceaariea,  ii.  SI    lemaits  n- 

apectiag  bim,  75,  R. 
Pui^tory,    exemption     frmn,    ^rJ   p^ 

bulls,  \.  175,  n. 

Q- 
QnincuageDat,   account  of  this    nimni 

manutcKpl,  i.  230,  n. 
Qainunilla,  bii  life  of  Ximene^  'i-^'- 


Bavenna,battle  0 
Ravenilein.  ii'  ~ 

Redondilla,  n 

Reduan  Beuegai,  ii.  26.  34.  I 

lUforai,  of  the  monasteries,  ii-  4Mi  " 
the  diocese  of  Ximenes,  493  ;  of  <" 
monaslic  orden,  493  ;  ^feateKiiB«i 
caoied  by  it,  494  ;  visit  of  the  Km- 
ciicau  general,  who  insuitt  the  q««' 
496  ;  the  pope's  interference,  ami '" 
queen's  cooieat  lo  a  reform,  497;  i" 
operalian  and  ef&Ktt,  iOS. 

Ren*  le  Bon,  of  Anjou,  crown  of  Cia- 
loniaoferedto,  i.  160.  ,,. 

Repajtimienlot,  the  syiteni  of.  Ui.  5"- 

Revenuei  derived  from  the  WettliHJ».         I 
iii.  559.  572  ;  augiaenUtiocofllK.  i^*- 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  bis  decltnui^  <" 
his  de»tb-bed.  ii.  496 ;  parallel bd-n"        J 
hiiD  and  Ximeues,  510.  ' 

liiol,  Santiago  Agustin,  on  the  tv^ 
tiibunila  under  Ferdinaod  asd  laKl- 
la,  iii.  639,n.  ,  I 

Rivers.  Earl  of.  from  Briuin  ;  steSnl* 

Robertson,  William,  i.  56,  "■  i  "'  * 
genuineneu  of  Isabella's  tMUmwi- 
iii.  279,  n.;  on  Ferdinand's  i»«""" 
to  Oppose  Philip's  landing,  !B3,  ";' 
on   Ferdinand'a   prapoied  twioii  wBi  I 

Joanna  Beltianeja.  385,   s- ;  <^{*  I 

3neen's  eiaction  of  an  oath  fnw  '"" 
inand  that  he  would  not  many  ' ."" 
condtime,293,n. ;  his  bits mpe^  | 

F^inand's  tiantactions 'iih  iW' 
304,   B.;   on    Ximanei'i  objecW*  "  I 

glaverv,  491,  n.  I 
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Roderic,  KiogoT  the  Gotha,  fatal  battle 

of,  i.  389. 
Hoger,  Pooca,  i  leconciled  heretic,  hi* 

poniahment,  i.  347,  n. 
Romui  Caihalic ;  tee  ChuTch. 
Romaocei  of  chiraliy,  iL  301;  (heir  evil 

effects,  304. 
Rook,  perGdkni*  poliry  of,  ID  regard  to  iliB- 

peaiattoDS,ii.  383  ;  aee  Church  tnifi^, 
Roixia,  pnioaeii  takeo  at,  liberated,  ii. 

TO^Hamet  Zeli.  the  defender  of,  94; 

rendezvous  al,  537.545. 
Rouiaillon,  plede«d  to  the  French  king, 

i.    156)     reioll    then,    233;    second 

French   invasion    of,  238 ;   siege  and 

reduclioa   of,   241;  perfidy  of  Louis 

XI,  242  ;  neeoliatioDs   respecting,  ii. 

361;   restored   to  Arajon,  364;    in- 

Tid^  by  the  French,  iii.  168. 
Buva,  captured,  iii.  113;    the  importaat 

consequences,  116. 
S. 
Si.  Angel,  T.outa  de,  intercedes  with  Isa- 

bells  for  Columbus,  ii.  211. 
3t.  Dominic,  [smarki  on,   i.  34S,ii. ;  >ct 

of,  for  a  penitent  heretic,  347,  n. 
Si.  George,  the  storming  of,  iii.  72. 
iit.  James,  granil  master  or,  i.  222  ;  mili- 

Ury  order  o^  323  ;   >e«   Fillciu  and 


his  c 


I,  67; 


loses  his  life.  137,  ti. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  npnseDlatioo  of 
Renf's  character,  i.  IdO,  n. ;  of  Re- 
becca and  lsa*e,  353,  r. 


a,  literatjr  chancter  of,  ii.29l  ; 

the  concord  of,  iii.  290.  294 ;  aniver- 

sitf  of.  402.  574. 

Salsas,  aiwe  of,  iii.  IE 

Saluuo,   KUnguii  of) 

of  Gaeta,  iii.  176.  181 ;  succeeds  the 
Marquis  of  Maotua  as  commander  of 
^e  t  rench  anny  in  luly,  196  ;  bis  re- 
treat to  Gaeta,  304 ;  routed,  208;  fate 
of  the  anny  under,  214  ;  hisdeath,  215. 

San  Gennano,  GonsaWo  takes  post  at,  iii. 
183. 

Santa  Fe,  history  of  the  origin  of,  iL  173, 

Santa  Herman  dad,  re-organiialion  of  the, 
i.  290.     See  Htnnandait. 

Santillana,  Inigo  Lopez  de  MeDdon, 
Marquis  of,  an  illuatrious  wit  of  the 
reign  of  John  II,  i.  121  ;  bis  death, 
123,  ».;  186.  B.;  cited,  131,  r. 

Saracen  invasion  of  Spain,  i.  1.  9. 

Sangossa,  Auloi  dajt  celebrated  at,  iu 
64  ;  visited  by  the  lorete'^i,  133. 

Savona,  brilliant  inlerrievr  of  Ferdinand 
and  Louis  Xll.  at,  iii.  352. 

Scales,  l.ord,  aids  the  Spanish  sorereigns, 
ii.  62  ;  the   queen's  courtesy  I 


BX.  613 

Scalpton  in  Si>ain,  iii.  574,  n. 

Segovia,  interview  there,  between  Henry 

IV.  and  Isabella,   i.  335;    Isabella 

prorlaimed   queen  there,  251 ;  tumult 

at,  suppressed  by  Isabella,  395. 

Seminars,  the  march  against,  iL  402 ; 

battle  of,  4US. 
Sempere,  critical  notice  of,  i.  S7. 
Seville,  the  corporation  of,  ofier  pre- 
miums for  poetry,  i.  126;  reception 
of  Isabella  there,  298;  Inqnisilion  at, 
364  ;  prevalence  of  the  plague  at,  367 ; 
reception  of  Colombusat,  ii.  350  ;  colo- 
nial Iradeconfined  to,  iii.  42  ;  heretics 
burned  there,  535,  n.     See  Mradma. 

Sfona,  Lodovico,  intrigues  of,  ii.  357 ; 
his  proposal  to  the  King  of  France,  id. ; 
jealous  of  the  French,  376.  383;  un. 
populaiily  of,  iii.  59;  his  fate,  61. 

Sheep,  in  Caslile,  i.  30,  n, 

Sidonia,  Medina,  the  Duke  of,  bead  of 
the  Guimani,  i.  237 ;  a  supporter  of 
Isabella,  300  ;  marches  to  lelieve  Al- 
hama,  452  ;  to  Malaga,  ii.  106  ;  death 
of,  188,  n. ;  application  made  to,  by 
ColumbuB,207  ;  his  income,  iii.  519,  n. 

Sierra  Veimeja,  revolt  of  the,  ii.  535 ; 
expedition  into  the,  537;  Spaniardi 
routed  there,  544  ;  aubmluian  of,  546  ; 
fate  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ib.\  ballads 
thereon,  547;  melaacbDlyremimscecces 
respecting,  549. 

Silva,  AloDSO  de,  sent  by  Ferdinand  to 
the  French  court,  ii,  368 ;  Charles's 
diuatiafaclion  with  him,  370;  opensa 
correspondence  with  Sfona,  376. 

Silva,  Juan  de,  Counlof  Cifuentea,  hii 
conneiiou  ivith  the  eipedilioc  to  Ai- 
■njuia,  ii.  33. 

Silveira,  Fernando  de,  representative  of 
the  Prince  of  Portugal  at  the  al^an- 
ciug  with  the  Infanta  Isabella,  ii.  159. 

iiimondi.remarlcs  on  hii  wrilingr,ii.436,  n. 

SiilnslV.  the  aovenignsaf  Castile  differ 
with,  i.  332;  sends  a  legale  to  the 
court  of  Caitiie,  334  ;  granU  a  bull. 
authorizing  the  Inquisition  in  Caitiie, 
363  ;  his  conduct,  368 ;  bia  present  of 


Slaves,  condition  of  the  Visigolhic,  i.  4  ; 
regular  exchange  of,  recommended  tnr 
ColumbuB,  iii.  16  ;  Isabella's  proceed- 
iDgs  in  regard  to,  17.  43  ;  sent  back, 
18 ;  introduction  of,  into  the  New 
World,  44  ;,in  the  colonies,  564. 

Slidell,  his  remarks  on  the  armour  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ii.  68,  n. ;  bis 
descriptioD  of  Toledo,  iii.  572,  n. 

Solii,  invited  In  court,  iii.  569  ;  his  dis- 
CDveriei,  563. 

Sos,  in  AngoD,  the  birth-fdaee  oTFerdi.' 
nand  the  Catholic,  i.  139. 
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Soto,   FenliDaad  de 
death,  iii.  569.  «. 

SoUimayoi.   Alonao  d«,    Lii   duel    with 
Bdjrard.  iii.  104. 

Soiua  firal  gains  the  lummit  of  the  mlb 
ofOran.  iii.  380. 

South  Sea.  eilect  of  ilidiicovery.  iii.  562. 

Kpain,  L  1 ;  coosolidatioa  of  the  vaiioui 
tUta  of,  2  i  number  of  ilBta  in,  R:- 
duced  to  four,  ib, ;  iafluence  of  the 
V  iBigoths  oD,  4  i  of  the  Saiaceo  ia- 
vasion  on.  5  j  of  the  eccletiailici  there, 
1 1 ;  ilate  of  the  Jew*  in,  at  the  acces- 
uon  of  Isabella.  356  ;  early  lucceues 
of  MaliDuietaaiim  and  the  Arabs  in, 
36G  ;  coni|ueKt  of,  388 ;  trealmeat  of 
Chiistiaai  in,  390  ;  mitieral  wealth  of, 
397  i  civilities  between  the  people  of, 
and  the  Spaniih  Arabs,  409  j  merits 
□f  the  scholars  of,  ii.  289  ;  universi- 
ties of.  291  {  iotroductioD  of  prioting 
into.  294  ;  encouraged  by  the  qaeea, 
295 ;  its  ramd  ditFuiJoQ,  297  ;  im- 
portiBM  of  the  treaty  of  Barceluna  to, 
3t>3 ;  alarmed  at  the  eipeditioD  of 
Charles  Vill.  into  Italy,  362 ;  pence 
of,  with  France ,  434 ;  influence  of 
tbe  Italian  wais  on,  437  ;  moral  con- 
sequences of  her  discoferies  in  the 
Vi'at,  iii.  51 ;  her  geographical  ei- 
teui,  53  i  neutrality  of,  secured  in  lO' 
lilion  to  Fiance  and  Italy,  60  ;  alarm- 
ed by  the  French  conquest*  in  Italy, 
(it  ;  rupture  of,  with  France,  90;  in- 
vasion of,  by  Louis  XII,  157  ;  effecW 
of  the  reiga  of  Ferdiaand  and  Isabella 
on,  314;  policy  of  the  crown  at  their 
Bccesuoo,  515;  depreasion  of  the  no- 
bits  in.  516;  ti«atmeot  of  the  church 
in,  a21 ;  morals  there.  522  ;  sUle  of 
the  commoos  in,  S23 ;  rgyal  ordi- 
Dinces  for,  537 ;  ailvHncenient  of 
pieiogative  in,  533 ;  legal  compila. 
tians  theit,  536;  orgaaiiation  of 
councils  in,  538 ;  legal  profession  in, 
advanced.  540;  character  of  the  laws 
during  the  reigu  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  544  ;  erroneous  principles  of 
legitlatioD  in.  545  ^  principal  eiporls 
from,  547  ;  ruanufactuTe*,  548 ;  sgii- 
CDlture,  549  ;  economical  policy  in, 
552  ;  inleraal  improvemenu  in,  554  ; 
inciuase  of  the  empire  of,  556;  iti  go- 
vernment of  Naples.  657;  its  r«ve- 
nues  from  tbe  Indies, ^59;  spirit  of 
adventure  in,  560  ;  progress  of  dis- 
covery, G61  ;  efleci  produced  theie, 
by  the  discotery  of  the  Soaih  Sea, 
562  ;  slavery  in  her  cobiaies,  564 ; 
admioistratiun  of  laws  in  the  colonies 


emhcllishments    in,   S7 1 

tion  of  its  revenue,  S72  ; 

lalion,   576;   patriotic    priacipie    'ia, 

S79  i   spirit  of  bigotry  in.  583  ;  Iwae- 

Gceat  impolae  there,  Sft4  ;  tbe  period 

of  aational  glory  for,  58B.   S«e   C«- 

Spaniaids.  their  gradiui  enooachisail 
03  the  Sanceos,  i.  9;  diMCDZUuB 
among  them,  ID ;  extand  their  ceo- 
guests  to  the  Douro  and  Tagna,  1 1  ; 
tneir  religious  (arrow  and  fanaiici^. 
13  ;  their  tiaditional  minstneUy,  13  ; 
their  mpect  for  tbe  HatHUnetank,  I.S  ; 
early  discoveriei  by  the,  ii.  I9S  -,  tbaf 
progress  of  [[iscavely,  IiL563  ;  i  ii  r  mi  i. 
564  ;  their  patriotic  princii^e,  579, 
See  Oulile. 

Spanish  Arab*  ;  see  Matrt, 

Spanish  Beet,  fitted  out  under  Goojaln 
de  Cordova,  iii.  67. 

Stage,  low  condition  of  the,  ii.  336. 

Sujiar-cane   introdoced   into 
from  the  Canaries,  iii.  659. 

the,  ii.  61  ;  eiDptoymeot  of,  186; 
their  value  in  the  expedition  of  Ctiailei 
Vni,  373;  their  o^oiauioD.  374. 


Talavera.  Fray  Fernando  de,  aacokle 
lespecling  bim  and  Isabelh,  i.  360; 
lairds  Colnmbui'i  theory  ax  vinaa. 
ary,  ii.  206  ;  opposes  the  dexDaodaof 
Columbus,  311 ;  Archbishop  of  Gra- 
nada, 506  ;  remarks  leniectiDg,  507. 
608  ;  hi*  mild  policy,  509  ■  the  ckrn 
diuatisfied  with  it.  510  ;  appeuei  the 
iniurmntsor  the  Albaycin,  531 ;  am- 
mends  Ximenes,  527 ;  the  qaeeit's 
correspondence  with,  iii.  356,  k.  ;  a 
victim  of  the  Inquisition,  357.  b. 

Taienlo.  invested  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, iii.  83  ;  sonrnders.  87, 

Tendilla.  laigaLapeideMRidoia,Contit 
of.  remarks  respecting,  ii.  SOG;  hit 
conduct  at  the  Albaycin,  620  ;  h^  in- 
come, iii.  530,  n. 

Ticknor,  George,  his  essay  on  the  eariy 
progress  of  the  dramatic  and  tbe  his- 
trionic art  in  Spain,  0.  341,  n. 

Time,  economy  of,  by  Ximenes,  iii.  508. 

Toledo,  account  of  environs  of.  iii.  550.  ■. 

Toledo,  wealth  and  mndeur  of  the  ardi- 
biihop  of.  i.44;iii.  631.(1.  SceCWif- 
In.  MtfldMO,  and  Jfinmu. 

Toledo.  Fadriqne  de  ;  see  Alva. 

Toledo,  Gardade,  loses  hii  life,  iiL  388.i. 

Toleralbo.  among  the  Moon,  i.  6  ;  le- 
marki  on  tbe  want  of,  iL  654.    Sea  /■- 


teUrtnci. 
rordeaillas,  treaty  of,  ii.  368. 
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Ton,  battle  of,  i.  371; 

aucmbly  at,  in  160d, 
Toro,  Lejei  de,  iii.  536. 
ToiQuemadft,  Thomu  de,   the  confeuor 

of  JubelU,  ficti   respecting,  i.  361 ; 

laqHisilor-gCDeral  of  Cutile  and  An- 

ED,  369  i  coQvictioas  UDder,  379  ;  bii 
It  days  ud  death,  383  ;  hi*  fasatt- 
ciim,  3B3 ;  hii  vioienl   coaducl  at  a 
h  oegotiitioD  with  Ferdinaad  and 


meetiog  of  the  (y  of  Cambray,  id.  ;  power  of,  biokea 

iii.  376.  l^the  baule.  of  Agaadel,  409;  conti- 

nental piorinca  ot,  released  (rorn  their 
allegiance,  ib, ;  becomes  a  party  in  the 
Holy  League,  413;  disgnsted,  430: 
har  de£niuve  treaty  with  Fnnce  for 
their  mutual  defence.  421  ;  laid  waste  by 
Cardona,  ib, ;  Dam'*  bitio:;  or,423,  n. 
Vergara,  Jutn  de,  employed  in  the  com- 


IwbelU,  ii.  223  ; 


e  Jewi 


iiition,  i.  372. 
i.  102. 


Torture  by  the  Inqui«itio 
Tournament  near  Trani, 
Trade,  regulation!  of,  i.  33S,  iii.Mt. 
Trani,  toDmamenl  near,  iJi.  IDS. 
Tmtamsra,  reTolndon  of,  i.  107  -,  lermi- 

nationofnialelineof  the  hoiiM  cif,245. 
Tribnnali   of  Caalile,   raorganization  of 

the,  i.  306. 
Tripoli  captured,  iii.  38fl. 
Tniiillo.  puni^meni  of  certain  eccW- 

astia  there,  ii.  80. 
Tarki,  Frederic's  appli 

iii.  65 ;  ConsalTo'i  t 

72  ;  their  defence  of  i 


:a^n  to,  for  aid, 
ipedilioD  ^ainal, 

li.  George,  73. 


U. 


Uiii*enitieB,  Spaniih,  u.  391;  iii.  390. 
402.  574. 

Uiena,  Count  of,  iL  638  ;  hii  conduct  at 

tbe  Sierra  Vermeja.  540,   541.  644 ; 

goei  out  to  meet  Gonsalni,  iii.  365 ; 

comei  into  colliiioQ  with  Ximenei,  494. 

V. 

Valadata,intellectualcharacteiof,i.403,B, 

Valencia.  coni)uered  by  Araeon,  i.  59 ; 
loans  by  the  city  of,  ii.  143 ;  printing 
preu  at,  in  1474,  296. 

V(sa,Gaicilasw)da  la.mcoeiFenlinaDd, 
ii.  92;  notice  of,  96,  n. ;  miniiler  of 
Ferdinand,  376;  aidiGoualvo  at  the 
itoiming  of  Ostia,  430  i  his  boldneu 
towards  the  pope.  iii.  63;  Ferdinand's 
deportment  lowads  faim,  298,  346. 

Vega,  Lorenzo  Suarei  de  la,  his  negolia- 
tians,  iii.  63  ;  hit  alnlity,  173,  r. 

Velasco,  BemardiDO  de,  ^nuid  constable, 
iii.  364  ;  proposed  union  of,  with  El- 
vira, 366 ;  hctaraipeeting,  tt.n.;  his 

Velez  Malaga,  position  of.  ii.  89  ;  its  sur- 
render, 92. 

Velilla,  prophetic  tintinnabulationa  of.tfae 
miiaculous  bell  of,  iiL  461,  n. 

Venereal  disease,  origin  oF  tbe,  iii.  49. 

Venice,  the  celebrated  league  of,  ii.  384  ; 
aids  France  against  Milan,  iii.  C9i 
Ferdinand's  negotiations  with,  l>3  ;  her 
ditlrust  of  Fiance,  173 ;  projects 
gainst,  405  ;  psitition  of,  by  tbe  traa- 


Viana,  Prince  of.     See  CuriM. 

ViceaiB,  cruelties  at  capture  of,  iii.  418,  u. 

Villafrala,  destroyed  by  Ximenea,  iii.  494. 

Villena,  Heniy,  marquis  of.  his  lilenuy 
character,  i.  IIB;  fate  of  his  library, 
120,  381.  n, 

Villena,  Juan  PachecD,  marquis  of,  cha- 
racter and  influence  of,  i.  177 ;  dis- 
graced, IBO  ;  his  league  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  against  the  crown, 
181;  assists  in  deposing  Henry  IV, 
184 ;  his  intrigues  to  preven!  a  recon- 
ciliation of  parties,  187  ;  suppoits  Jo- 
anna Beltranqi,  206,  276;  threatens 
Isabella  with  imprisonment,  207  ;  his 
endeavoun  to  prevent  the  u 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  211 ; 
ed  grand  m 

avarice.  224,  n. ;  incenses  Henry  IV. 
a^nst  Isabella,  336  ;  his  death,  343  ; 


ilia,  211 ;  appoint- 
t.  James,  233  ;  his 


oflheil 


Spain,  i.  4;  character 
their  laws,  5 ;  Spain  taken  from 
tm,  6  ;  condition    of  slaves  among 


War  of  the  Succession,  i.  256. 

Weight!  and  meaiuies,  law*  respecting, 
iii.  S55. 

West,  belief  of  Und  in  the.  ii.  300. 

West  Indies,  discovery  of  the,  ii.  347; 
why  BO  called,  254 ;  regulations  of 
trade  with,  256  ;  preparations  for  a 
secood  voyage  to,  358.  See.  Colmiti, 
Hiipauieta,  and  indiu. 

Wa<d,  in  Spain,  iii.547. 

X. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  bii  fimoui  Polyglot 
Bible,  ii.  290,  n. ;  bis  bitth,  474 ; 
viuts  Rome,  475  ;  bis  return  and  im- 
prisonisent,  476 ;  established  al  Si- 
guenia,  477 ;  enters  the  Franciscan 
order,  it.;  his  severe  penance,  478; 
his  ascetic  life,  479;  made  guardian  of 
Saiieda,  480 ;  introduced  to  the  queen. 
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Mtd  mule  her  confMior,  481 ;  elected 
provincial ,  483  ;  hii  atlernpts  at  cefonn, 
M3  ;  [hu  lee  of  Toledo  oBered  to  him, 
487 ;  he  nlucUDllj  accepU,  4SB ; 
■Dectloleior,  48S  ;  his  auiEerelife,  491  i 
reform  in  hit  diocew,  492  ;  extmple  of 
hi*  Kveril]',  493  ;  authoiitiel  on  whom 
hii  life  mainly  mts.  SOO,  n. ;  hit  moral 
enei^,  505  ;  gaa  lo  Granada,  Sll  ; 
hit  yioltnt  meaauru  for  coDverting  the 
Mooiir,  612;  destroys  Ar^MC  booki. 
SI6  ;  be^dofied  in  hii  palaM.  520  ;  hit 
communicationB  lo  the  ■overeieni  re- 
ipecting  the  reralt  of  the  Alujcin, 
G24  ;  haateos  to  cnort,  ib. ;  general  ap- 
probauon  af  hii  maaiurei,  527  ;  hia 
rebnie  of  Viaoelli,  iii.239,  n. ;  ani- 
tained  hj  the  queen.  253  ;  remonilratea 
with  Philip  on  the  recklettDen  of  hn 
meaiurea,  319  i  hiainfiiience,  329  ;  hia  . 
conduct  npoQ  the  death  of  Philip, 
330,  346,  n. ;  hoooun  conf«n«d  ;  hi* 
eDtfaoaium,  372  ;  hii  deiigns  agaioat 
Oran,  373 ;  hit  warlike  preparatiooa, 
374 ;  hii  penevennce,  376  ;  lends  an 
arm;  lo  Africa,  376;  addreusK  the 
lioopi,  377  ;  telioquithei  the  command 

381 ;  oppOHtioD  lo  him,  by  Navarro, 
383  ;  hit  diilciul  of  Ferdinand,  364 ; 
|rive>  couniel  to  Naram,  and  retumi  to 
Spain,  3S5  ;  i  iuwt  public  hononn,  ifr.; 
hit  lelurn  lo  Alcal6,  386 ;  hii  eeneral 
daportment,  ib. ;  riiits  the  familie*  of 
hii  dioceto,  ib. ;  busily  occupied  wilh 
his  anivenity  at  Alcala,  300 ;  said  to 
continue  to  walch  over  Ona  after  his 
death,  ib.  n.;  his  reception  of  Fer- 
dinand at  the  unirersity  of  Alcali,  395 ; 
account  of  hia  Poljgloi  Bible,  397  ; 
difficulties  of  the  tuk,  399 ;  penuni 
employed  about  it,  ib.  n, ;  his  grati- 
tude on  it)  completion,  400  ]  his  pro- 
ject edition  of  Ariitolle,  ib.  n.  i 
crand  projects  of,  402  ;  his  bequest  to 
the  univenity  at  Alcalt,  t6.  ;  the  ad- 
miuiitntion  of  Cutile  left  to,  465, 466 ; 
meets  with  oppaiitian  respecting  the 
regency,  486 ;  opposes  the  deiire  of 
Chules  to  be  proclaiiDcd  king,  4B7  ; 
lepliei  to  the  Caalilian  aiistocracj,  48tl ; 


hit  mililaiy  ordnance,  489  ;  kit  ds- 
mextic  policy,  49U  ;  hia  foiciga  pol>n, 

494  ;  lends  a  conunistian  to  llupus- 
la,  to  ameliorala  the  condilioa  of  ihe  aa- 
tives,  it.  667  ;  extends  the  loquisiiai. 
491 ;  asiume)  the  cole  powcf,  493  :  a- 
Eimidates  the  Doblea,  494  ;  bums  Vil- 
lafrata,  ib. ;  public  diacoDienn  ondc. 

495  ;  his  receptioa  of  Cbarleh  49; ; 
Charles's  ungrateful  letter  to,  498 ;  ki> 
lail  illness,  499  ;  hia  death,  540. 
celebration  of  hiaobaeqaies,  ib.:  V«f- 
gtra's  epitaph  on,  501,  K.  :  bitAtnc- 
lei,  ib.;    hia  Teiauilit;  of  talent,  it.: 

■  hii  bigotry,  SOS;  faia  deipolic  gom- 
meat,  603  ;  his  moral  principle,  504; 
hi)  diiiaterttsledneia,  S05 ;  hii  alf' 
confidence,  ib.;  hiscfaastity,  506;  bit 
monastic  ansteri^,  507;  aneciiole  in 
relation  lo  his  dreai,  ib. ;  ^inUniHt 
cited  lespecting,  ib.  n.  ;  his  eMnony  of 
time,  608 ;  deicription  of  hit  penie, 
509  ;  eiaminatioD  of  bia  skull,  ii.n.; 
parallel  between  bim  hnd  Richeiiei. 
510. 

Z. 
Za'sl.     SetAbdallah. 
Zihara  surprised  by  the  Moon,  i.  436- 
Zamora,  Alfonio,  employed  in  the  FM- 
pilalion  of  the  Complutensian  PdIj- 
glot,  iii.  399. 
Zanioia,  defection  of.  i.  263  ;  Ferdinasil 
pauet  to,  267 ;  King  of  Portugal  ar- 
riveg  before,  268;  aujreuder  of,  377. 
Zegri,  a  Moor,  hia  coOTeision,  ii.  SM- 
Zeli,  Hamet,  the  defender  of  Roods,  ia- 
trasted  with  the  coaunand   of  (itbal- 
faio,  ii.  94;  hit  remark  after  hii  (■'- 


■  noble  K 


■,  116, 

Zancta,  Abiaheu,  a 
^  of,  ii.  109. 

Zorava.  the  sullana,  jealona  of  the  lolno' 
Abul  Haceo,  ii.  11  ;  ber  succe«<  1^' 
her  embauy  to  Cordwa  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  Abdallah,  44  ;  hei  lepiwf  " 
Abdallah  for  his  weakness,  (80. 

Zuniga,  Lopei  de.  employed  in  the  coa- 
piiation  of  the  Complutensian  Piil7g)M> 
iii.  3S9,  R. 

Zuriia,  GetOaioM,  his  life  and  miMI't 
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